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PREFACE 


TH1s volume covers the period from February 2 to September 5, 1927, and 
falls largely into two parts. Chapters I and II continue the documentation 
in the first three chapters of Volume II on European questions. The third 
session of the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference which 
met in Geneva in March-April 1927 is included in Chapter I as its focus 
was largely on Europe. The main documentation on naval disarmament, 
centring on the tripartite conference at Geneva in June-August 1927, is, 
however, placed in Chapter III in the more relevant context of Anglo- 
American relations. Chapter IV comprises a brief documentation of British 
policy on certain Middle Eastern questions in continuation of Chapter IV 
of Volume II. 

The theme of Locarno was still dominant in British policy in Europe 
though in June 1927 the attention of the British Ambassadors to France and 
Belgium was drawn to ‘a tendency for the attitude of those two Powers towards 
their eastern neighbour to be informed less completely than formerly by the 
Locarno spirit’ (document No. 256). The replies from Paris and Brussels 
pointed out that neither in France nor in Belgium had there been the same 
enthusiasm for Locarno as in Great Britain (documents Nos. 263-4). Never- 
theless British support for peaceful policies in Europe centred on reconcilia- 
tion with Germany, and predominantly German questions therefore bulk 
large in Chapters I and II. 

Problems relating to German disarmament are less prominent than in 
previous volumes since the withdrawal of the Inter-Allied Military Com- 
mission of Control from Germany on January 31, 1927, indicated that her 
former enemies considered that the greater number of questions arising from 
the disarmament provisions of the Treaty of Versailles had been settled. In 
accordance with the agreement reached at Geneva in December 1926 with 
Dr. Stresemann, the German Minister for Foreign Affairs, military experts 
were, however, attached to the embassies at Berlin of the former Allies to 
come to an understanding with the competent German authorities on out- 
standing points. Difficulties arose as to the right of the experts to make the 
necessary visits of verification, but, in order to avoid an investigation by the 
League of Nations as provided in article 213 of the Treaty of Versailles, 
the German Government agreed to invite two of the experts to inspect the 
destruction of newly constructed fortresses on Germany’s eastern frontiers. 
This question, and also the other outstanding question of importance, which 
related to the German import and export of war material, was settled in 
July 1927. 

Nevertheless doubts remained as to the exactitude with which Germany 
was complying with her treaty obligations on disarmament. Allegations 
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current in the summer of 1927 and the War Office’s opinion of them were 
summarized by Mr. Perowne of the Central Department of the Foreign 
Office on August 25, 1927, with the verdict ‘that though there are special 
propagandist reasons for the utterance of these accusations at the present 
time, there is more than merely something in them... but that the informa- 
tion to support them is derived usually from secret sources and lacks con- 
firmation—in any case “‘it is impossible at present to substantiate an 
accusation that Germany is breaking faith”’’. Sir A. Chamberlain agreed 
with Mr. Perowne’s conclusion that ‘in this maelstrom of incertitude it 
behoves us to walk carefully’ and that the German left-wing parties were the 
best watch-dogs who could be in a position to act when the experts had left 
Berlin (document No. 308). 

Germany’s success in obtaining the withdrawal of the Commission of 
Control was not without its effects on the other main issue between Germany 
and Great Britain, France and Belgium, namely the continued occupation 
of part of the Rhineland. On February 5, 1927, Lord Crewe, H.M. Am- 
bassador at Paris, pointed out that French opinion felt that ‘the Allies, in 
certifying that Germany has complied with her disarmament obligations, 
were actuated by political rather than technical considerations. German 
aims are still what they were, and France must, in the circumstances, exercise 
to the full her rights as regards the Rhineland occupation, and devote 
herself, meanwhile, seriously to the reorganisation of her military defences. 
I am aware that it is the desire of His Majesty’s Government that the occupa- 
tion of the Rhineland should not be unduly prolonged, but I do not consider 
that any plan for an anticipated evacuation of that area can be regarded, 
from the French point of view, as practical politics for the present’ (document 
No. 7). 

It was against a background of such opinion in France that Sir A. 
Chamberlain sought to obtain the agreement of M. Briand, the French 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, to a reduction in the numbers of the troops of 
occupation consonant with the undertakings made to Germany in November 
1925 that ‘les effectifs des troupes d’occupation seront réduits sensiblement’ 
(Cmd. 2527 of 1925, p. 9: cf. Volume I, Chapter I). Reluctant French 
agreement was at length obtained and Chapter II closes with M. Briand’s 
note of September 5, 1927, informing Dr. Stresemann that the occupying 
Powers had agreed to reduce their forces by 10,000 men to a strength in 
normal circumstances of 60,000 men (document No. 331). 

Meanwhile, as Sir A. Chamberlain sharply pointed out to Dr. Stresemann, 
he had not been assisted by declarations from the German Government that 
‘reduction by itself is little or nothing and that their real purpose is total 
evacuation. These declarations are not calculated to facilitate my attempts 
to meet the lesser and more practicable demand. Moreover, I cannot imagine 
a worse preface to such a demand than the scarcely veiled threat recently 
made by the Finance Minister of the Reich in his budget statement to the 
effect that Germany may shortly have to default on her payment of repara- 
tions under the Dawes scheme’ (document No. 143). In general, however, 
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opinion in the Foreign Office agreed with the view of Sir Ronald Lindsay, 
H.M. Ambassador at Berlin, that ‘the very occupation itself has come to 
have nothing more than a mere nuisance value’ (document No. 168). 

In 1927 there were two particular reasons why it was coming to be con- 
sidered in the Foreign Office that this irritant to Anglo-German relations 
should be removed. On May 4 Mr. Perowne remarked on the continued 
decline of British popularity in Germany with the comment that ‘Great 
Britain can make no further contribution to German desiderata for the 
moment and it is as if we had accordingly ceased to count continentally 
speaking for the time being’ (document No. 176). Furthermore two weeks 
later Sir A. Chamberlain explained to M. Briand that ‘the more difficult 
our relations with Russia became, the more important was it that we should 
attach Germany solidly to the Western Powers’ (document No. 201). 

Sir A. Chamberlain was speaking to M. Briand within a week of the 
search of the premises in London of Arcos, the All-Russian Co-operative 
Society Limited, by the Metropolitan Police who had received evidence 
that a missing official document had been seen there. It was subsequently 
explained that the search included the offices of the Soviet Trade Delegation 
in the same building, and that no effective differentiation of rooms or duties 
as between members of the two organizations was observed. The Arcos 
raid, following the warning note of February 23, 1927, to the Soviet Chargé 
d’ Affaires, M. Rosengolz (document No. 21), led directly to the British note 
of May 26 informing M. Rosengolz that His Majesty’s Government had 
decided to expel the Soviet Trade Delegation from Great Britain and to 
break off diplomatic relations with the Soviet Government (document No. 
215). 

In a conversation at Geneva with Dr. Stresemann on June 13, 1927, Sir 
A. Chamberlain reviewed recent British relations with the Soviet Govern- 
ment ‘dwelling upon the continuous and intolerable provocation to which 
we had been subjected and the great patience we had shown. What had 
moved my colleagues to put up for so long with a course of action which we 
had never tolerated from any other government was our desire not to add 
any cause of unrest or trouble to the European situation’ (document No. 
234). In a longer account given to Great Britain’s closest associates at 
Geneva Sir Austen emphasized that His Majesty’s Government had no 
ulterior intentions (document No. 240). No clear indications have been 
found in Foreign Office archives of the background to Sir A. Chamberlain’s 
agreement to this unproductive rupture, against which he had advanced 
strong arguments so recently as the preceding January (see Volume II, 

. Vill). 

While Anglo-Soviet relations reached a crisis affairs in the Balkans 
smouldered uneasily with occasional eruptions. A crisis here seemed imminent 
in March 1927 when Signor Mussolini complained in London, Paris, and 
Berlin of alleged preparations in the Serb-Croat-Slovene State for war 
against Albania. Dr. Stresemann, who was President of the Council of the 
League of Nations, tentatively suggested submission of the difficulty to the 
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League, but Signor Mussolini characterized this as ‘entirely inadmissible’ 
(document No. 60). It was perhaps no good augury for the future of the 
League that there was general accord among the Powers concerned, contrary 
to the inclination of important sections of British public opinion, that an 
investigation under the auspices of the League should not be pressed. It 
was, however, a hopeful indication that Germany was associated with Sir 
A. Chamberlain’s proposal for investigations by British, French, and German 
representatives into any incident which might occur on the Yugoslav- 
Albanian frontier, while the conversations between Italy and the Serb-Croat- 
Slovene State, which Sir A. Chamberlain strongly urged, were taking place 
(document No. 95). These conversations did not materialize, but tension 
slackened during the summer. In the event this affair led to a shift in British 
policy when in May Sir A. Chamberlain decided that he would ‘tacitly 
acquiesce’ in Italy’s claim that the Italian-Albanian Treaty of Tirana of 
November 1926 entitled her to interfere in the internal administration of 
Albania if necessary (document No. 183). Underlying the tension between 
Italy and the Serb-Croat-Slovene State was the potentially more dangerous 
rivalry between France and Italy for hegemony in south-eastern Europe. 
This rivalry affected Anglo-French relations as France tended to be in- 
fluenced by Yugoslav fears that His Majesty’s Government was encouraging 
Signor Mussolini while at the same time France was anxious that Great 
Britain’s uncommitted stance should be transformed into more positive support 
for her. 

Franco-Italian rivalry was also a complicating factor at the third session 
of the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference which 
opened in Geneva on March 21, 1927. Reports on the meetings have not in 
general been included in this volume as the full minutes were published by 
the League of Nations, but documents have been selected to illustrate the 
policy underlying the British statements recorded in the published minutes. 
The British representative, Viscount Cecil of Chelwood, took the initiative 
at the opening meeting of the Preparatory Commission in tabling a draft 
disarmament convention, which was promptly matched by a corresponding 
French draft. The work of the Commission was therefore to attempt to 
reconcile these drafts. It became clear at an early stage that the principal 
differences related to (i) British dislike of the French proposal for a body to 
supervise compliance with any disarmament convention; (ii) British in- 
sistence on the limitation of trained reserves for armies but not of naval and 
air effectives; and (iii) British refusal to agree to limitation of warships by 
total tonnage rather than by classes. These Franco-British differences over 
the first two points arose largely from France’s greater fear of Germany, a 
factor which was of constant though largely implicit importance. The naval 
points at issue could not at that stage be resolved because British policy was 
looking to the Geneva conference of naval powers in June, which France 
and Italy refused to attend, while the policy of France and Italy could not 
be reconciled so long as France was determined not to concede Italy’s 
insistent claim to naval parity. Though the Preparatory Commission pro- 
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duced a composite text for a draft disarmament convention, it had solved 
few of the fundamental problems of disarmament and the outlook for its 
meeting in November was not considered favourable in the Foreign Office. 

Chapters I and II illustrate a frustrating period for British diplomacy 
when little progress was made towards appeasement in Europe, except in 
so far as the reduction of the troops of occupation improved relations with 
Germany though at the cost of sharpening the French desire for a system of 
security which was likely to be unattractive to Great Britain. 

Chapter III on Anglo-American relations is almost entirely concerned 
with the naval disarmament conference at Geneva, but also includes some 
correspondence on war debts, notably the British note of May 2, 1927, to 
Mr. Kellogg, the American Secretary of State, rebutting an American 
statement that Great Britain would receive more from her debtors and from 
reparation payments than she would pay to the United States (document No. 
357). Three documents, Nos. 355, 396, and 502, relate to M. Briand’s 
proposal to the United States for the renunciation of war, which evoked a 
rather negative reaction in the Foreign Office. 

The refusal of France and Italy, with whom the Washington treaty on 
naval disarmament of 1922 had never been popular, to accept President 
Coolidge’s invitation to a conference designed to carry further the work of 
the Washington Conference meant that the conference of 1927 became in 
effect an Anglo-American confrontation with the Japanese delegation doing 
little more than avoiding antagonizing either of the other two parties. 

The conference ultimately broke down on the failure of the British and 
American Governments to agree on the numbers, size, and armaments of 
cruisers. Behind this apparently technical dispute lay a British realization 
that the United States could, if they wished, outbuild the Royal Navy, and 
an American determination to have a navy second to none. British naval 
policy was defensive and primarily envisaged the need to protect the vulner- 
able vital lines of communication of the British Empire. For this purpose 
a large number of small cruisers was required by the Admiralty. For the 
United States, with an eye largely to the Pacific, a smaller number of large 
cruisers was desirable. Whereas the British policy stimulated in the United 
States a resolution to prevent the Royal Navy’s having the means of enforcing 
again a blockade such as had irritated American traders before the United 
States came into the war in 1917, the Admiralty were determined that the 
United States navy should not be allowed to outclass the Royal Navy’s 
cruisers. The viewpoints of the technical advisers on each side were thus 
irreconcilable and there seemed no hope of a solution so long as the prestige 
of each nation was engaged. The breakdown of the Conference damaged 
relations between the two countries so seriously that it was possible for Sir 
Esme Howard, the experienced and well-informed British Ambassador at 
Washington, to suggest to Mr. Kellogg and Mr. Hoover, then American 
Secretary of Commerce, the advisability of considering ‘the best way of 
educating the people in this country and in Great Britain to understand 
the real absurdity of contemplating the possibility of war between the 
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United States and the British Empire’ (document No. 480). Sir A. Chamber- 
lain who confessed to being ‘more worried by the Geneva Conference than 
about anything which has occurred since I took my present Office [Novem- 
ber 1924]’ rejected this suggestion, saying that in Great Britain ‘no one thinks 
of war with the United States as anything but a crime for which they would 
hang the Government that were responsible’ (document No. 503). Neverthe- 
less much harm had been done, not least because the rivalry between the 
Royal and United States Navies distracted attention from the Japanese 
tertium gaudens. 

The documents in Chapter I'V illustrate British policy in the Middle East, 
especially in relation to King [bn Saud of the Hejaz and Nejd, whose interests 
coincided with those of His Majesty’s Government in opposing Italian 
encouragement of the activity of the Imam of the Yemen against himself and 
against the Aden Protectorate. British relations with Turkey and with Persia 
are also documented, with special reference to Persia’s abrogation on May 10, 
1927, of the treaties providing for capitulatory privileges, and to Soviet 
policy towards Persia. 

In compiling this volume the Editor has used the private papers of Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, filed as F.O. 800, volumes 260-1. As before, documen- 
tation of the proceedings of the Conference of Ambassadors has been taken 
from the collected telegraphic reports from H.M. Embassy at Paris, filed as 
General 199, volume II. 

The conditions under which the Editors accepted the task of producing 
this Collection, namely, access to all papers in the Foreign Office archives 
and freedom in the selection and arrangement of documents, continue to be 
fulfilled. The explanation in the preface to Volume I of archival difficulties 
and of editorial expedients employed to minimize them applies also, how- 
ever, to the present volume. Where the Confidential Print only is preserved 
in the main file an asterisk is added after the file number (e.g. document 
No. 12). 

I should like to thank the Foreign Office Librarian, Mr. C. J. Child, 
O.B.E., and his staff for their indispensable assistance. I should also like to 
thank Miss I. Bains, M.A., and Miss Marilynne Williams, B.A., who has 
given especial help in all stages of the preparation. 


March 1969 M. E. LAMBERT 
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in Nov. 1925. 

Memorandum regarding British draft 
convention on disarmament and dangers 
to British Empire if competition in arma- 
ments is not prevented. 

Telegram to French Govt. reporting that 
M. Litvinov stated on Mar. 8 that Soviet 
Govt. wished to open negotiations with 
H.M.G. 


Letter to Sir W. Tyrrell discussing pro- 
ceedings at Council of League of Nations, 
Italian ratification of treaty of Oct. 1920 
regarding Bessarabia and reactions to 
British note to Soviet Govt. (No. 21). 


Refers to No. 20: instructions to report 
any further developments relative to 
German activities in the U.S.S.R. 


Lays down principles for deciding whether 
questions arising out of the disarmament 
and demilitarization clauses of the Treaty 
of Versailles should be handled by Con- 
ference of Ambassadors or League of 
Nations. 
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NO. AND NAME 
Mr. PerTers 
Moscow 
No. 173 


VISCOUNT CECIL 
Geneva 


Mr. CAvVENDISH- 
Bentinck 
Foreign Office 


To MARQUESS OF CREWE 


Paris 
No. 745 


To Sm R. Linpsay 
Berlin 


Viscount CECIL 
Geneva 


Sm R. Linpsay 
Berlin 
No. 161 


To Sm R. GRAHAM 
Rome 


Tel. No. 71 


Mr. KenNArD 


Belgrade 
Tel. No. 28 
To Mr. KENNARD 


Belgrade 
Tel. No. 16 


Mr. SEEDS 
Durazzo 
Tel. No. 8 


To Sm M. LAMPsSON 
Peking 
Tel. No. 203 


IA. 1 


DATE 
Mar. 11 


Mar. 15 


Mar. 21 


Mar, 21 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Reports on views of Soviet Govt., Russian 
public and foreign diplomats in Moscow 
on Anglo-Soviet exchange of notes (Nos. 
21 and 26). 


Letter to Sir A. Chamberlain reporting 
conversations with Dr. Benes, General de 
Marinis, M. de Brouckére, M. Paul 
Boncour and Sefior de Madariaga regard- 
ing a draft disarmament convention and 
with Dr. T. Masaryk regarding a possible 
Anschluss between Germany and Austria. 
Minute recording discussions at Geneva 
regarding publication and communica- 
tion to League of Nations of registration 
lists concerning German civil aviation. 

Records conversation with M. de 
Fleuriau on efforts to guide Italian and 
S.C.S. policy on to wise lines, and Signor 
Mussolini’s reaction to views in No. 30. 


Letter from Sir A. Chamberlain comment- 
ing on recent proceedings at Geneva, and 
especially on settlement respecting military 
police in Saar, schools in Upper Silesia 
and reduction of French troops of occupa- 
tion in Rhineland. 


Letter to Sir A. Chamberlain reporting 
on discussions on Art. 11 of League Coven- 
ant and private manufacture of arms, and 
commenting on position regarding dis- 
armament. 

Reports conversation on Mar. 16 with Mr. 
Parker Gilbert regarding draft of his letter 
of Mar. 17 to German Minister of Finance 
regarding effect of increased German ex- 
penditure on reparation payments. 

On Mar. 18 Italian Ambassador com- 
municated memo. and made statement 


alleging S.C.S. Govt. were preparing 
for war. 


Refers to No. 49 and refutes seriatim 
Italian allegations regarding S.C.S. pre- 
parations for war. 

Considers S.C.S. Govt. should make an 
offer to disprove allegations in No. 49 of 
military preparations: gives discretion to 
suggest to M.F.A. that he should invite 
Military Attachés to go to Albanian 
frontier. 


Considers that serious situation could 
arise if steps are not taken to secure 
accommodation between Italy and S.C.S. 
State. 


Proposes to maintain attitude of reserve 
to Soviet Govt.: breach of relations is 
unlikely at present but situation is very 
indefinite. 
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61 


NO. AND NAME 
MARQUESS OF CREWE 
Paris 
Tel. No. 46 


Sr V. WELLESLEY 
Foreign Office 


Sir W. Max MULLER 
Warsaw 
No. 131 


Mr. LONDON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 27 L.N. 


Mr. KENNARD 
Belgrade 
Tel. No. 31 


To Sir R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. 74 


MARQUEss OF CREWE 
Paris 
Tel. No. 48 


To Sm R. GRAHAM 
Rome 


No. 384 


Sm T. VAUGHAN 
Riga 
No. 135 

Sm R. GRAHAM 


Rome 
Tel. No. 67 


Sm R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. 69 


DATE 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


21 


21 


21 


22 


» 22 


» 22 


22 


22 


22 


. 23 


23 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Reports meeting on Mar. 21 of Conference 
of Ambassadors regarding need for Com- 
mission of Control in Hungary to remain 
there after its dissolution on Mar. 31 to 
complete its report and for special reference 
in report to question of recruiting to Hunga- 
rian army about which representatives of 
Little Entente had made representations. 


Record of conversation with French 
Ambassador regarding Italian allegations 
against S.C.S. State in No. 49, action taken 
by H.M. and French Govts. and possible 
invocation of article 11 of Covenant by Dr. 
Stresemann., 


Reports conversation on Mar. 19 with 
Polish M.F.A. regarding results achieved 
by Poland at recent meeting of League 
and improved German-Polish and Anglo- 
Polish relations. 


Message from Lord Cecil regarding 
reactions to British draft disarmament 
convention presented to Preparatory Com- 
mission for the Disarmament Conference 
on Mar. 21. 


Reports conversation with S.C.S. M.F.A. 
who preferred investigation on Albanian 
frontier by League to one by Military 
Attachés. 

Discusses Italian allegations against 
S.C.S. State in No. 49: instructions to 
propose to Signor Mussolini investigations 
in S.C.S. State and Albania by British, 
French and German officers. 


Reports conversation on Italian-S.C.S. 
relations between Mr. Phipps and M. 
Berthelot who gave information on French 
démarches at Rome and Belgrade: he also 
referred to unsigned Franco-S.C:S. treaty 
and difficulties caused by Treaty of Tirana. 


Records conversation with Italian Am- 
bassador who read telegrams from Signor 
Mussolini alleging S.C.S. military prepara- 
tions and was told of hopes of Italian-S.C.S. 
détente: investigation by British, French 
and German officers on S.C.S.-Albanian 
frontier was suggested to Marquess della 
Torretta. 
Balai conversation with Soviet Minister 
i Soviet relations with Baltic 
Sis and Anglo-Soviet relations. 


Considers Signor Mussolini would be 
reluctant to bring differences with S.C.S. 
before League: discusses reasons for Italian 
démarche. 

Reports conversation 
Mussolini regarding reasons for Italian 
démarche regarding S.C.S. military prepara- 
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74 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. KENNARD 
Belgrade 
Tel. No. 34 


MARQUESS OF CREWE 
Paris 
Tel. No. 50 


Viscount CECIL 


No. 5 L.N.C.C. 


Sr R. LINDSAY 
No. 166 


Mr. LEEPER 
Vienna 
No. 68 


Sm C. MENDL 
Paris 


Mr. PuHipps 
Paris 


To Mr. KENNARD 
Belgrade 
Tel. No. 20 


To Marquess oF CREWE 


Paris 
Tel, No. 60 


Sm R. Linpsay 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 24 


DATE 


Mar. 23 


Mar. 23 


Mar. 23 


Mar. 24 


Mar. 24 


Mar. 24 


MAIN SUBJECT 
tions, possible investigation by British, 
French and German officers and need for 
direct Italian-S.C.S. conversations. 
Reports conversation with Italian Minister 
and S.C.S. M.F.A. who stated he would 
accept investigation by military attachés 
on S.C.S. side of Albanian frontier and 
proposed investigation on Albanian side as 
well. 


Reports conversation with M. Briand 
regarding undesirability of referring 
Italian-S.C.S. differences to League, pos- 
sible investigation on Albanian-S.C.S. 
frontier and need for interpretation of 
Treaty of Tirana to limit Italian rights of 
intervention. 


Reports views of British delegation at 
Geneva on French draft disarmament 
convention of Mar. 22, especially on 
provisions relating to limitation of reserves. 


Reports conversation on Mar. 21 with Herr 
von Schubert his impressions 
of League Council meeting, especially in 
relation to Saar and German-Polish rela- 
tions, and possible evacuation of occupied 
territory in Rhineland. 


Reports conversation on Mar. 21 with 
French Minister who expressed anxieties 
regarding a possible Anschluss between 
Germany and Austria. 


Letter to Mr. Gregory giving information 
regarding views of MM. Barthou and 
Tardieu on alleged British opposition 
to French policy on difficulties between 
Italy and S.C.S. State, disarmament, 
China, Italy, Poland and U.S.S.R., and 
Franco-German rapprochement. 


Refers to No. 70 and comments that 
French Govt. of National Union is satis- 
factory for H.M.G. because of support 
given to M. Briand’s policy. 


Refers to No. 58: instructions to dissuade 
M.F.A. from submitting differences with 
Italy to League. 


Refers to No. 64: instructions to com- 
municate to M. Briand Signor Mussolini’s 
views on settlement of difficulties with 
S.C.S. State, especially direct conversations 
between two Govts.: suggests appointment 
of neutral observers on frontier. 


Reports conversations with Herr von 
Schubert who explained German attitude 
to proposal in No. 59 for mission to 
Albanian-S.C.S. frontier by British, 
French and German officers. 
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124 


126 


128 


129 


131 


131 


192 


133 


75 


76 


81 


NO. AND NAME 


Sm A. CHAMBERLAIN 
Foreign Office 


Mr. SEEDS 
Durazzo 
Tel. No. 10 


Mr. KENNARD 
Belgrade 
Tel. No. 36 


Mr. KRNNARD 
Belgrade 
Tel. No. 38 


Sm R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. 71 


MARQUESS OF CREWE 
Paris 
Tel. No. 54 


Sm R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. 72 


MARQUESS OF CREWE 
Paris 
Tel. No. 55 


Srr R. LiInpsay 
Berlin 
No. 17! 


Sm R. Linpsay 
Berlin 
No. 173 


DATE 
Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


24 


. 25 


25 


. 25 


25 


25 


26 


26 


26 


. 27 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Refers to No. 70 and comments on French 
complaints of British policy 

Italian-S.C.S. difficulties, disarmament, 
China, Italy, Poland and Franco-German 


rapprochement 


Discusses situation on Albanian-S.C.S. 
frontier and considers alleged S.CS. 
military preparations were exaggerated 
by Italian Govt. though Albanian Govt. 
feared activities of bands on frontier. 


Considers S.C.S. Govt. would not ratify 
Nettuno Conventions without quid pro quo 
or accept neutral observers proposed in 
No. 73: urges tripartite Albanian-Italian- 
S.C.S. pact. 


M.F.A. states he will not request enquiry 
by League of Nations into differences with 
Italy and favours direct conversations with 
Italian Govt. 


Refers to No. 73: doubts whether investiga- 
tion by officers would solve difficulties 
on Albanian frontier: considers S.C.S. 
ratification of Nettuno Conventions must 
be connected with Italian explanations 
regarding Treaty of Tirana. 


Has informed M. Briand of Nos. 64 and 
73: M. Briand favours direct S.C.S.-Italian 
conversations with simultaneous action 
respecting Treaty of Tirana and Nettuno 
Conventions. 


Refers to Nos. 77-8: considers Signor 
Mussolini would refuse to replace Treaty 
of Tirana by tripartite Albanian-Italian- 
S.C.S. pact. 


Refers to No. 80 and summarizes French 
Note suggesting H.M.G. should propose to 
Italian and S.C.S. Govts. appointment 
of commission of British, French and 
German officers on both sides of Albanian- 
S.C.S. frontier: H.M. and French Govts. 
should act in Rome and Belgrade res- 
pectively to obtain action on Treaty of 
Tirana and Nettuno conventions. 


Reports conversation on Mar. 25 with 
Dr. Stresemann who considered League 
should not intervene in difficulty between 
Italy and S.C.S. State and expressed 
gratitude at proposed association of 
Germany in joint action with H.M. and 
French Govts. 


Reports conversation on Mar. 24 with 
Herr von Schubert regarding rights of 
military experts to make visits of verifica- 
tion and transmits report of Mar. 25 by 
Col. Gosset on same subject. 
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91 


NO. AND NAME 
Viscount CECIL 


No. 9 L.N.C.C. 


To Marquess oF CREWE 


Paris 
Tel. No. 63 


Mr. Hoitman 
Paris 


Sm R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. 74 


To Mr. LonpoNn 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 14 


To Mr. KENNARD 
Belgrade 


Mr. LONDON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 38 L.N. 


Mr. Lonpon 
Gen 


eva : 
Tel. No. 39 L.N. 


Sm R. Linpsay 
Berlin 
No. 179 


To Sm R. Linpsay 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 33 


DATE 
Mar. 27 


Mar. 28 


Mar. 28 


Mar. 29 


Mar. 29 


Mar. 29 


Mar. 30 


Mar. 30 


Mar. 30 


Mar. 31 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Reports on first week of session of 
Preparatory Commission and especially 
on Franco-British differences regarding 
limitation of naval and air effectives, 
trained reserves and reserve aircraft, naval 
tonnage, budgetary limitation and super- 
vision. 


Refers to Nos. 80 and 82: instructions 
to inform M. Briand that H.M.G. do not 
favour proposed investigation on Albanian- 
S.C.S. frontier but would prefer appoint- 
ment of British, French and German 
observers: suggests communication to 
Italian Govt. by H.M.G. while French 
Govt. approach S.C.S. Govt. 


Letter to Mr. Troutbeck regarding early 
communication to League of final report 
of Inter-Allied Military Commission of 
Control in Germany and conversations 
between M. Massigli and Herr Rieth on 
entry of German military bands into de- 
militarised zone. 

Warns of need to consider Signor Musso- 
lini’s prestige in settling Italian differences 
with §.C.S. State and suggests procedure 
for Italo-S.C.S. conversations. 


Agrees with views on French draft dis- 
armament convention in No. 67 and 
argues against limitation of naval effectives. 


Letter from Sir A. Chamberlain explain- 
ing that his attitude has not been un- 
sympathetic to S.C.S. State but he has 
anxieties about events there. 


Message from Lord Cecil referring to 
No. 89: requests reconsideration of refusal 
to agree to limitation of naval personnel 
to which other delegations attach im- 
portance: has maintained position that 
army reserves should be limited. 


Message from Lord Cecil enquiring 
whether Air Ministry could overcome 
difficulties in limiting air personnel. 


Reports conversation on Mar. 29 regard- 
ing Rhineland with Dr. Stresemann 
who intended to make representations in 
Paris, Brussels and London on need to 
reduce armies of occupation. 


Instructions to inform German Govt. 
of proposal in No. 95 on Italian-S.C.S. 
differences, explain modifications made 
at French request to earlier proposal in 
No. 86, and request German Govt. to 
make available member of Legation at 
Belgrade to take part in possible in- 
vestigation on Albanian-S.C.S. frontier. 
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101 


102 


103 


NO. AND NAME 


To Sm R. GRAHAM 


Rome 
Tel. No. 87 


To Sm R. GRAHAM 


Rome 
Tel. No. 88 


Mr. PuIipps 
Paris 
No. 759 


Mr. VILLIERS 
Foreign Office 


Mr. LONDON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 42 L.N. 


Mr. LONDON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 44 L.N. 


Mr. KIRKPATRICK 
Foreign Office 


VISCOUNT CECIL 
Geneva 
No. 19 L.N.C.C. 


Mr. LONDON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 46 L.N. 


DATE 
Mar. 31 


Mar. 31 


Mar. 3! 


Mar. 31 


Apr. I 


Apr. ! 


Apr. | 


Apr. ! 


Apr. 2 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Refers to Nos. 64, 79 and 82: instructions 
to give Signor Mussolini personal message 
from Sir A. Chamberlain expressing 
relief that Signor Mussolini considers crisis 
in Italian-S.C.S. relations is over, urging 
direct interchange of views between the 
two Govts. especially on Treaty of Tirana 
and Nettuno Conventions, and proposing 
British and French Military Attachés 
at Belgrade and German representative 
should investigate allegations of unrest on 
Albanian-S.C.S. frontier made during pro- 
posed Italian-S.C.S. discussions: French 
Govt. are taking similar action at Belgrade. 


Has accepted Signor Mussolini’s assurances 
regarding Albania and would be em- 
barrassed if he rejected proposals in No. 95. 


Transmits instructions to French Minister 
at Vienna to speak to Austrian Chancellor 
regarding completion of programme of 
Organ of Liquidation, especially as 
regards industrial disarmament: requests 
that Lord Chilston be instructed similarly. 


Memorandum discussing British policy on 
the treaties of 1839 in view of Netherland 
rejection of the Belgian-Netherland treaty 
of April 1925. 


Message from Lord Cecil for Prime Minister 
requesting reconsideration of British 
opposition to limiting air personnel: con- 
siders French proposals for air disarma- 
ment contribute to British national security. 


Message from Lord Cecil for Prime 
Minister reporting difficulties caused at 
meeting of Preparatory Commission on 
Apr. 1 by British opposition to limiting 
air personnel and reserves and carrier- 


based aircraft. 


Memorandum regarding meeting of arma- 
ment sub-committee of Committee of 
Imperial Defence, which discussed Lord 
Cecil’s request for modification of British 
opposition to limiting naval and air 
effectives. 


Reports completion by Preparatory 
Commission for the Disarmament Con- 
ference of discussion of synoptic analysis 
of British and French draft articles on 
limitation of land effectives, though ques- 
tion of limitation of trained reserves re- 
mains open. 


Message from Group Captain MacNeece 
to Air Ministry referring to Nos. 99-100 
and reporting further on opposition to 
British objections to limiting air personnel. 
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104 


105 


107 


108 
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110 


111 


112 


113 


114 


115 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. LONDON 
neva 


Tel. No. 47 L.N. 


Sm R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. 82 


To Mr. LONDON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 19 


Mr. KENNARD 


Belgrade 
Tel. No. 43 


Mr. LONDON 
eva 


Tel. No. 50 L.N. 


To Mr. LONDON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 22 


Mr. LoNnpon 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 54 L.N. 


Mr. LONDON 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 55 L.N. 


Mr. LONDON 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 56 L.N. 


To MARQUESS OF CREWE 


Paris 
Tel. No. 81 


To Sm R. Linpsay 


Berlin 
Tel. No. 36 


To Mr. KENNARD 
Belgrade 
Tel. No. 31 


To Mr. Lonpon 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 24 


DATE 


Apr. 2 


Apr. 2 


Apr. 3 


Apr. 3 


Apr. 3 


Apr. 4 


Apr. 4 


Apr. 5 


Apr. 5 


Apr. 5 


Apr. 5 


Apr 5 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Message from Lord Cecil for Prime 
Minister regarding bad effects at Prepara- 
tory Commission of British attitude on air 
limitation. 


Reports communication on Apr. 1 of 
messages in Nos. 95-6 to Signor Mussolini 
who agreed to possible investigation on 
Albanian-S.C.S. frontier but was hard to 
persuade regarding conversations with 
S.C.S. Minister touching on Treaty of 
Tirana. 

Message from Lord Salisbury informing 
Lord Cecil that on Apr. 1 armament sub- 
committee of Committee of Imperial 
Defence considered suggestion to change 
policy on limiting effectives. 

S.C.S. Minister for Foreign Affairs accepts 
suggestions in No. 95 regarding possible 
investigation on Albanian frontier, con- 
versations with Italian Govt. and ratifica- 
tion of Nettuno Conventions. 


Message from Lord Cecil for Lord 
Salisbury referring to No. 106 and explain- 
ing difficulties of maintaining British 
opposition to limiting land but not naval 
effectives. 


Message from Lord Salisbury for Lord 
Cecil that Committee of Imperial Defence 
has agreed to limited concession regarding 
effectives. 


Message from Lord Cecil requesting 
appeal be made to French Govt. to defer 
to British view against naval limitation by 
total tonnage. 

Message from Lord Cecil: at Preparatory 
Commission on Apr. 5 Italian representa- 
tive proposed compromise whereby naval 
personnel would be included in total limita- 
tion of all forces. 


Message from Col. Temperley for Gen. 
Charles, War Office, arguing in favour 
of Italian compromise on limitation of 
effectives in No. 111. 


Refers to Nos. 105 and 107: instructions 
to approach French and German Govts. 
on appointment of members of team for 
possible investigation on Albanian-S.C.S. 
frontier. 


Instructions to urge that S.C.S. Minister 
at Rome should be instructed to approach 
Signor Mussolini as suggested in No. 105 
and to be guided by Sir R. Graham. 


Message from Lord Salisbury for Lord 
Cecil authorising acceptance of principle 
of limiting naval and air effectives on 
certain conditions. 
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122 


123 


124 


125 


126 


NO. AND NAME 


To Mr. LoNnpon 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 25 


To Sir R. Linpsay 


Berlin 
No. 463 


Sm R. Linpsay 
Berlin 
No. 196 


Mr. SEEDs 
Durazzo 
Tel. No. 19 


Mr. LoNnpDon 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 58 L.N. 


Mr. KENNARD 
Belgrade 
Tel. No. 47 


Mr. LoNpoNn 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 60 L.N. 


Mr. LONDON 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 61 L.N. 


VISCOUNT CECIL 
Geneva 


No. 23 L.N.C.C. 


VISCOUNT CECIL 
Geneva 


To Mr. LONDON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 27 


DATE 


Apr. 5 


Apr. 5 


Apr. 5 


Apr. 6 


Apr. 6 


Apr. 6 


Apr. 6 


Apr. 6 


Apr. 6 


Apr. 6 


Apr. 7 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Message from Lord Salisbury for Lord 
Cecil explaining anxieties of Secretary of 
State for Air regarding air disarmament 
but setting out concession on training 
aircraft: no concession can be made on 
Fleet Air Arm or reserve aircraft. 


Transmits statement regarding expectation 
of leading German bankers of likely Soviet 
financial collapse and requests further 
information. 

Refers to No. 84 and reports that on Mar. 
31 Herr von Schubert stated German Govt. 
could not permit visits by military experts: 
transmits views of French colleague. 


Considers Albanian Govt. would oppose 
any explanation of Treaty of Tirana 
which might weaken Italian support under 
that treaty. 


Message from Lord Cecil setting out 
French compromise proposal on limiting 
total naval tonnage and further British pro- 
posal thereon communicated to French, 
U.S. and Japanese representatives. 


Instructions have been sent to S.C.S. 
Minister at Rome regarding approach 
to Signor Mussolini as suggested in 
No. 114 but it is proposed to present note 
to Italian Govt. to obtain written 
explanation. 


Message from Lord Cecil transmitting 
correction to French proposal on naval 
tonnage in No. 120: French representative 
now states his Govt. will not accept divi- 
sion into categories. 


Message from Lord Cecil thanking Lord 
Salisbury for concessions in No. 115 on 
limiting naval and air effectives but 
requesting explanation of objection respect- 
ing naval officers and warrant officers. 


Reports on proceedings of Preparatory 
Commission for the Disarmament Con- 
ference since No. 102: discussion of 
synoptic analysis of British and French 
draft articles on air disarmament has been 
completed. 


Letter to Sir A. Chamberlain commenting 
on difficulties in disarmament discussions, 
attitude of other delegations and com- 
position of British Delegation to League 
of Nations Assembly. 

Message from Mr. Bridgeman, First Lord 
of the Admiralty, for Lord Cecil explain- 
ing why French proposals on limiting naval 
tonnage in Nos. 120 and 122 are un- 
acceptable. 
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197 


127 


129 


131 


132 


134 


137 


NO. AND NAME 
To Mr. LonpDoNn 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 28 


To Sm R. Linpsay 


Berlin 
No. 474 


Mr. LONDON 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 66 L.N. 


To Mr. Lonpon 
eva 
Tel. No. 31 


To Mr. Lonpon 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 30 


To Mr. LONDON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 32 


Mr. LONDON 


Geneva 
Tel. No. 67 L.N. 


CHANCERY 
Warsaw 


To Mr. Lonpon 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 33 


Sm R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. go 


ViscouNT CECIL 
Geneva 


No. 28 L.N.C.C. 


DATE 


Apr. 7 


Apr. 7 


Apr. 8 


Apr. 8 


Apr. 8 


Apr. 8 


Apr. 8 


Apr. 8 


Apr. 9 


Apr. 9 


Apr. 9 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Message from Gen. Charles for Col. 
Temperley: in view of No. 115 no reply 
will be sent to No. 111 regarding Italian 
proposal on limiting effectives : gives further 
reasons why proposal is unacceptable. 


Refers to No. 84: instructions to appeal 

to Dr. Stresemann to help find solution 
regarding visits of military 

suggests German Govt. should invite one 

expert to attend destruction of eastern 

fortifications. 


Message from Lord Cecil referring to 
No. 126: considers all delegations at 
Geneva are opposed to naval limitation by 
numbers to categories. 


Message from Lord Salisbury for Lord 
Cecil setting out condition on which 
principle of including Fleet Air Arm 
with other air forces for limitation can 
be accepted. 


Message for Lord Cecil that representa- 
tions proposed in No. 110 on French 
attitude to British naval proposals have 
been made to French Ambassador. 


Message from Lord Salisbury for Lord 
Cecil referring to No. 123 and setting out 
reasons for British objections to limiting 
naval and air effectives according to rank. 


Message from Lord Cecil referring to 
No. 129 and reporting possible French 
concession on naval tonnage limitation: 
requests further clarification of minimum 
British naval requirements consistent with 
security. 


Letter to Central Department transmitting 
letter of Apr. 5 from Military Attaché to 
War Office giving details from Kurjer 
Warszawski of alleged shipments of German 
war material to U.S.S.R. 


Message from Lord Salisbury for Lord 
Cecil referring to No. 123 and expanding 
reasons in No. 132 for objections to limit- 
ing naval effectives by rank. 


Reports conversation with Signor 
Mussolini regarding opening of his con- 
versations with S.C.S. Minister: Signor 
Bordonaro states Signor Mussolini was 
upset by message in No. 95 on Italian- 
S.C.S. relations, and conversations would 
be delicate. 


Refers to No. 120 and transmits copy 
of French proposals on limiting naval 
tonnage communicated on Apr. 6 and 
letter of same date to M. Paul Boncour 
explaining reservations with which they 
are being recommended to H.M.G. 
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141 
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143 


144 


145 


146 


147 


148 


NO. AND NAME 


Viscount CECIL 
Geneva 
No. 29 L.N.C.C. 


EXCHANGE OF LETTERS 
eva 


Mr. LONDON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 71 L.N. 


Sm R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. 92 


To Mr. Lonpon 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 37 


To Sm R. Linpsay 
Berlin 


No. 488 


Sm R. Linpsay 
Berlin 
No. 215 


VISCOUNT CHILSTON 
Vienna 
No. 83 


Sm R. Linpsay 
Berlin 
No. 216 


Sm R. Linpsay 
Berlin 


VISCOUNT CECIL 
Geneva 


DATE 


Apr. 9 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Refers to No. 132 and argues against 
British objections to limiting naval and 
air effectives according to rank. 


Apr. 9-10 ty) ae from M. Paul Boncour to Lord 
regarding 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Il 


II 


I! 


I] 


I! 


French proposal on 
iealtaden of naval tonnage (ii) reply from 
Lord Cecil stating H.M.G.’s objections to 
French proposal. 

Message from Group Captain MacNeece 
for Air Ministry suggestion 
by Lord Cecil for treating Fleet Air Arm 
separately. 

S.C.S. note proposed in No. 121 would 
have rendered conversations on Italian- 
S.C.S. relations difficult: reports con- 
versation with S.C.S. colleague on Italian 
attitude: Signor Mussolini states recent 
press interview by S.C.S. Minister at 
Paris has been unhelpful. 


Message from Lord Salisbury for Lord 
Cecil transmitting Admiralty’s reply to 
No. 133: French proposal on naval tonnage 
limitation can only be accepted on certain 
conditions including concurrence of U.S.A. 
and Japan. 

Refers to Dr. Stresemann’s views in 
No. 93 on reduction of troops of occupa- 
tion in Rhineland: instructions to inform 
him that German declarations on total 
evacuation and possible reparation default 
make more difficult British effort for 
reduction of troops. 


Transmits memo. by Mr. Finlayson of 
conversation on Apr. 8 with Herr Meyer, 
leading German auditor, on foreign trade 
of U.S.S.R.: Herr Meyer considered 
Soviet financial position was good. 


Refers to No. 97 and reports verbal 
representations regarding ent 
were made to Austrian Chancellor who 
stated that progress was being made. 


Refers to Nos. 84 and 128 and reports 
representations regarding visits by military 
experts made on Apr. 11 to Dr. Stresemann 
who argued such visits would be re- 
sumption of military control. 


Letter to Mr. Sargent referring to No. 146 
and reporting Dr. Stresemann’s explana- 
tions of allegation that Gen. von Seeckt 
was to be Military Adviser to German 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 


Letter to Sir A. Chamberlain reporting 
that Preparatory Commission will adjourn 
after first reading of draft convention: 
considers British naval proposals have 
been rejected in favour of the French 
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150 


151 


155 


NO. AND NAME 


Marquess or SALIsBuRY Apr. 
London 

Mr. LONDON Apr. 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 79 L.N. 


Sm A. CHAMBERLAIN Apr. 


Foreign Office 


To MARQuEss OF CREWE Apr. 


Paris 


No. 1074 


Lorp KILMARNOCK 
Coblenz 
No. 59 


Mr. SEEDs 
Durazzo 
No. 59 


To Sm R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. 129 


Mr. SARGENT 
Foreign Office 


MARQUESS OF CREWE Apr. 


Paris 
No. 942 


DATE 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


13 


14 


14 


18 


2! 


MAIN SUBJECT 
and criticizes policy of Admiralty: trans- 
mits note of conversation on Apr. 9 with 
Gen. de Marinis regarding need for Italian 
parity with France. 


Minute embodying extract from letter 
from Lord Cecil regarding pressure from 
Italy and France to obtain respectively 
assurances of British help against the other. 


Message from Lord Cecil for Lord Salis- 
bury referring to No. 142: considers no 
progress can be made on limiting naval 
tonnage: support from United States and 
Japan is unlikely. 


Record of conversation with French 
Ambassador who brought M. Briand’s 
reply to recent representations r i 

French policy: M. Briand referred to S.C.S. 
suspicions of British policy and considered 
that British and French Govts. should not 
interfere in Italian-S.C.S. conversations. 


Instructions to explain to French Govt. 
that H.M.G. consider there are no legal 
grounds for representations to German 
Govt. regarding visits by military experts 
and if German Govt. refuse to allow visits 
matter should go to League: French 
Govt. should be informed of action taken 
by Sir R. Lindsay in No. 146. 


Reports on progress in revising ordinances 
of Inter-Allied Rhineland High Com- 
mission: warns that German aspirations will 
not be satisfied but explains why occupying 
authorities should retain sufficient powers. 
Reviews political situation in Albania and 
comments on importance of Ahmed Zogu 
Bey for stability of country and Italian 
interests there. 


French Ambassador called on Sir V. 
Wellesley on Apr. 16 regarding Italian 
communiqué of Apr. 14 stating no date 
for Italian-S.C.S. talks had been fixed: 
leaves discretion to take up matter with 
Italian Govt. 


Record of conversation with French Am- 
bassador who urged that H.M.G. should 
make representations to Italian Govt. for 
early opening of Italian-S.C.S. conversa- 
tions and was informed that Sir R. Graham 
had advised against such action. 


Reports that memo. in execution of 
instructions in No. 152 on right of military 
experts at Berlin to make visits and an- 
nexed French memo. on same subject have 
been discussed with M. Massigli who pro- 
posed formal representations at Berlin. 
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159 


160 


161 


162 
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164 


165 


166 


167 


168 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. PETERS 
Moscow 
No. 267 

Sm R. Linpsay 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 42 


Mr. LONDON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 84 L.N. 


To Sir R. GRAHAM 
Rome 


No. 549 


ITALIAN AMBASSADOR 


London 


Mr. SARGENT 
Foreign Office 


Mr. PALAIRET 
Foreign Office 


To Sim R. Linpsay 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 48 


To Sir R. Linpsay 
Berlin 
No. 552 


Sm R. Linpsay 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 44 


Sm R. Linpsay 
Berlin 
No. 258 


DATE 
Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


21 


22 


24 


25 


25 


26 


26 


27 


28 


29 


29 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Does not agree with German views in 
No. 117 on likelihood of a Soviet financial 
collapse: sets out reasons for disagreement. 


Herr von Schubert states that Gen. von 
Pawelsz’s report to German Chancellor 
on destruction of fortifications at Glogau 
and Kiistrin would be sent to interested 
Powers: he was told this was unlikely to 
satisfy Sir A. Chamberlain. 


Message from Mr. Cadogan regarding 
Japanese views on limitation of naval 
effectives and aircraft: reports preparations 
for final revision of text of draft disarma- 
ment convention resulting from discussions 
at present session of Preparatory Com- 
mission. 


Records conversation with Italian Am- 
bassador, Signor Bordonaro, who commu- 
nicated memo. on Italian-S.C.S. relations 
in No. 162 and gave impression that Signor 
Mussolini’s intentions were pacific but he 
was sensitive about prestige. 


Letter to Sir A. Chamberlain transmitting 
Signor Mussolini’s reply to British memo. 
referred to in No. 105: Signor Mussolini 
explains Italian views on relations of 
Italian and S.C.S. Govts. to Albania, and 
reaffirms Italian desire for tranquillity. 


Memorandum setting out British policy 
on Albania and discussing proposals for 
requesting Italian assurances in relation 
to declaration of Conference of Ambassa- 
dors of Nov. 1921 and for neutralisation 
of Albania. 


Memorandum recording conversation 
with Mr. Marshall of Becos Traders who 
stated that Soviet Govt. would put forward 
proposals for debt settlement. 


Approves language in No. 146: instructions 
to warn Dr. Stresemann that proposals 
in No. 159 regarding verification of de- 
struction of fortifications might be inade- 
quate to avoid referring matter to League. 


Instructions to speak to Dr. Stresemann 
using ents set out in Nos. 1 and 153 
and to state H.M.G. consider proposed 
revision of Rhineland Ordinances fulfils 
promises made in Nov. 1925. 


Has informed Dr. Stresemann of British 
views in No. 165 on verification of 
destruction of fortifications and suggested 
German Govt. might invite League to 
send representatives to visit destructions. 


Has communicated message in No. 143 
regarding reduction of troops of occupation 
in Rhineland to Dr. Stresemann, who 
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251 


252 
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255 


169 


170 


171 


172 


173 


174 


175 


176 


177 


178 


NO. AND NAME 


SECRETARIAT-GENERAL 
Conference of 
Ambassadors 
Paris 


To Sm R. Linpsay 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 52 


Sm R. Linpsay 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 47 


To Mr. KENNARD 


Belgrade 
No. 274 


To Sm R. Linpsay 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 54 


To Marquess or CREWE 
Paris 
No. 1270 


Sm R. Linpsay 
Berlin 
No. 266 


Mr. PEROWNE 
Foreign Office 


Marquess OF CREWE 
Paris 
Tel. No. 85 


To Mr. SEEps 
Durazzo 
Tel. No. 35 


DATE 


Apr. 29 


May |! 


May 3 


May 3 


May 4 


May 4 


May 4 


May 4 


May 5 


May 6 


MAIN SUBJECT 
argued against them and explained his 
political difficulties: discounts Dr. Strese- 
mann’s arguments but considers occu- 
pation has nothing more than nuisance 
value. 


Note recording that Dr. Forster will come 
to Paris for conversations on conditions 
under which German lists stipulated in 
air agreement of oe 1926 should be com- 
municated to 


Does not approve suggestion in No. 
167 that German Govt. should involve 
League in verification of destructions: 
prefers proposal in No. 128 that German 
Govt. should invite experts to verify them. 


Refers to No. 170: German Govt. cannot 
accept visits to destructions by experts or 
League nominees: Dr. Stresemann suggests 
he might invite American Military 
Attachés to visit them. 

Records that on May 2 S.C.S. Chargé 
d’Affaires was informed that H.M.G. 
could carry good offices no further in 
relation to Italy and S.C.S. State. 


H.M.G. can only support suggestion in 
No. 128 for German invitation to military 
experts to visit destructions: Dr. Strese- 
mann must judge himself whether proposal 
in No. 171 for visit by U.S. Military 
Attaché would be satisfactory. 


Refers to No. 157 and discusses recent 
exchanges on right of military experts 
at Berlin to make visits: cannot agree to 
formal representations by Conference of 
Ambassadors who should await further 
developments. 


Refers to No. 170 and explains suggestion 
that League of Nations might be brought 
in to aid solution of question of verifying 
destructions of German fortifications: 
discusses recent proposals. 


Memorandum reporting recent § im- 
pressions of Germany, especially decline 
in British popularity following Franco- 
German rapprochement and development of 
civil aviation. 

Reports meeting of Conference of Am- 
bassadors which took decisions 

the transmission to the League of the report 
of the Military Control Commission in 
Germany, representations to Dr. Strese- 
mann on verifying destructions of German 
fortifications, and the withdrawal from 
Berlin of the Italian military expert. 


Instructions to make clear to Ahmed Zogu 
Bey that H.M.G. see no connexion be- 
tween British proposal for facilities for 
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258 


259 


259 


260 


264 


266 


268 


270 


179 


180 


181 


182 


183 


184 


185 


186 


NO. AND NAME 


Sm R. LinpsAy 
lin 
Tel. No. 49 


Sm R. Linpsay 
Berlin 
No. 275 


MARQUESS OF CREWE 


Tel. No. 86 


Mr. LONDON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. go L.N. 


To Sm R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
No. 624 


To Sm R. Linpsay 
Berlin 
No. 615 


To Sm R. Liypsay 
lin 
No. 622 


Sr R. MAcCLEAY 
No. 14! 


DATE 


May 6 


May 7 


May 8 


May 9 


May 9 


May 10 


May 10 


May 10 


MAIN SUBJECT 
committee investigating frontier incidents 
and Albanian participation in Italian- 
S.C.S. conversations. 

Dr. Stresemann states he has had friendly 
response regarding reduction of troops in 
Rhineland from M. Briand who suggested 
figure of 10,000, but M. Berthelot warned 
of likely opposition from French Cabinet. 


Dr. Stresemann stated on May 6 that 
German credits to U.S.S.R. totalled 365 
million marks: German Ambassador at 
Moscow had recently made representa- 
tions to M. Litvinov regarding Comintern 
declaration that German Govt. had agreed 
that certain Powers could send troops 
through Germany against U.S.S.R. 


M. Berthelot told Mr. Phipps on May 
7 that Herr Rieth had three times made 
representations on reduction of troops in 
Rhineland and had been informed of 
reductions made and warned of bad effects 
of German refusal to allow military experts 
to verify destructions of fortifications. 


Message from Mr. Cavendish-Bentinck 
reporting rejection by himself and Mr. 
Runciman of Soviet attempts at League of 
Nations Economic Conference to open 
unofficial negotiations: Soviet delegates 
have appealed for foreign credits. 


Discusses possible reactions to Signor 
Mussolini’s views on _§Italian-S.C.S. 
relations in No. 162: in view of situation 
in Albania reported in No. 154 has decided 
not to deny Italian right to ensure main- 
tenance of Ahmed Zogu Bey in power 
there: transmits memo. to Signor Mussolini 
replying to No. 162 in light of this decision. 


Instructions to make suitable representa- 
tions to Dr. Stresemann on lines agreed by 
Conference of Ambassadors (see No. 177), 
making clear that satisfaction 

verification of destruction of fortifications 


is required or H.M.G. will support in- 


vestigation by League. 


On May 10 German Ambassador raised 
question of German membership of 
Permanent Mandates Commission and was 
informed that Imperial Conference of 1926 
had deprecated raising of this question. 


Reports conversation on May g with Dr. 
Benes on Czechoslovak foreign policy, 
expecially in regard to possible German- 
Austrian Anschluss, German-Czech rela- 
tions, establishment of monarchy in 
Hungary and situation in U.S.S.R. 
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187 


NO. AND NAME 


Sm R. Linpsay 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 50 


DATE 
May 11 


188 To Marquess or CREwe May 11 
Paris 


189 


191 


No. 1357 


Mr. TROUTBECK 
Foreign Office 


To Mr. LONDON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 50 


To Mr. Peters 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 60 


MARQUEss OF CREWE 
Paris 
Tel. No. 89 


Sm A. CHAMBERLAIN 
Foreign Office 


Mr. WARNER 
Foreign Office 


May 11 


May 12 


May 12 


May 12 


May 13 


May 13 


To Marquess or CREWE May 13 


Paris 
No. 1374 


Sm R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. 117 


May 14 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 179 and reports message 
from Dr. Stresemann on two further con- 
versations in Paris on reduction of troops 
of occupation and German refusal to admit 
connexion with question of verification of 
destructions: Dr. Stresemann requests 
H.M.G. to urge French Govt. to agree to 
German proposal for visit by American 
Military Attaché. 

Records conversation with French Am- 
bassador who referred to Anglo-French 
co-operation in Syria and Palestine and 
gave information on German representa- 
tions regarding reduction of troops of 
occupation: he was informed of con- 
versation with German Ambassador (see 
No. 185) to whom British policy on veri- 
fication of destructions as set out in No. 
184 had been explained, but was warned of 
H.M.G.’s uneasiness size of 
armies of occupation. 


Memorandum commenting on points 
referred by military experts at Berlin to 
Conference of Ambassadors and unsatis- 
factory report on destruction of fortifica- 
tions: experts should not raise fresh points. 
Message for Mr. Cavendish-Bentinck 
referring to No. 182, approving his refusal 
to open unofficial negotiations with Soviet 
representatives and requesting him to 
thank Mr. Runciman. 

Message from Mr. Gregory stating that 
Arcos is being raided by police and any 
necessary precautions should be taken. 
M. Berthelot has informed Mr. Phipps 
that M. Briand has declined German 
suggestion in No. 187 for verification of 
destruction of fortifications by American 
Military Attaché: M. Briand is worried 
by recent Stahlhelm demonstration at 
Berlin. 


Record of conversation with M. Rosen- 
golz who protested at raid on premises of 
Arcos and Soviet Trade Delegation. 


Memorandum discussing grounds for M. 
Rosengolz’s protest about Arcos raid 
(see No. 193) and reporting on meeting at 
Home Office which heard report from 
Metropolitan Police. 

Refers to No. 181: instructions, in view of 
possible future discussions with M. Briand 
regarding numbers of troops in Rhineland, 
to establish present figures. 

Reports conversation on May 13 with 
Signor Mussolini to whom message in 
No. 183 on Italian-S.C.S. relations was 
communicated: present situation and 
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197 


198 


199 


201 


NO. AND NAME 


Sm R. Linpsay 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 53 


Mr, PRESTON 
Leningrad 
Tel. No. 8 

To Sm R. Linpsay 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 61 


Mr. CADOGAN 
Foreign Office 


Sir A. CHAMBERLAIN 
Foreign Office 


Viscount CEcIL 
London 


Mr. TROUTBECK 
Foreign Office 


Mr. PETERS 
Moscow 
No. 342 

Sm R. Linpsay 
Berlin 


Mr. PETERS 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 63 


DATE 


May 15 


May 15 


May 16 


May 17 


May 18 


May 19 


May 19 


May 19 


May 19 


May 2! 


MAIN SUBJECT 


reasons for delay in opening conversations 
with S.C.S. Minister at Rome were dis- 
cussed. 

Discusses differing reports in Nos. 187 and 
192 on Franco-German conversations on 
reduction of troops and verification of 
destructions: has made representations on 
verification as instructed in No. 184 to 
Dr. Stresemann who fears estrangement 
between H.M. and German Govts. and is 
depressed by article in The Times of 
May 14. 

Reports on anti-British demonstration in 
Leningrad which appeared more hostile 
than previous ones. 


Refers to No. 197: attitude of German 
nationalists arouses suspicions and gives 
grounds for attitude of The Times. 


Memorandum discussing progress by the 
Preparatory Commission for the Disarma- 
ment Conference in the light of the search 
for ‘security’: suggests meeting of Com- 
mission should be deferred until agreement 
has been reached on outstanding points: 
considers German policy. 

Record of conversation with M. Briand 
regarding Franco-Spanish conversations 
on Tangier, Italian-S.C.S. relations, 
Persian denunciation of the Capitulations, 
the situation in China, French and British 
relations with the Soviet Govt., difficul- 
ties in relations with Germany in respect 
of verifying destruction of fortifications 
and reduction of troops of occupation, and 
Anglo-French differences regarding naval 
disarmament. 


Memorandum referring to No. 200 and 
i i disarmament obligations of 
Allied Powers in Treaty of Versailles and 
progress made by Preparatory Com- 
mission. 
Memorandum discussing legality of 
German proposal to arm new cruiser with 
1g-cm. guns and policy to be adopted by 
H.M.G. 
Reports on reactions in U.S.S.R. to Arcos 
raid and discusses effect on Anglo-Soviet 
relations. 


Letter to Mr. Sargent transmitting record 
by Mr. Breen, H.M. Embassy Press Officer, 
with Herr Schlesinger, German Consul- 
General in Moscow, on developments in 
U.S.S.R., Soviet foreign policy and 
German-Soviet relations. 


Reports implementation of Soviet decree 
confining Soviet trade to countries with 
which U.S.S.R. has normal relations and 
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210 


211 


212 


214 


216 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. PETERS 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 67 


Mr. LONDON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 96 L.N. 


To Mr. PErTers 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 70 


Mr. TROUTBECK 
Foreign Office 


To Sm G. GRAHAME 
Brussels 
No. 361 


FoREIGN OFFICE 


Sm C. BarcLay 
Budapest 
No. 14! 


MARQUESS OF CREWE 
Paris 
Tel. No. 104 


To M. RosENGOLZ 
London 


Sm R. LInDsAY 
Tel. No. 55 


IA. 


DATE 


May 23 


May 23 


May 23 


May 23 


May 24 


May 25 


May 25 


May 26 


May 26 


May 27 


MAIN SUBJECT 

speech by M. Mikoyan, Soviet Commissar 
for Trade, on British credits to U.S.S.R. 
Discusses political and economic situation 
in U.S.S.R.: considers Communism is 


losing ground but Soviet Govt. can meet 
its obligations for foreign trade. 


Message from Mr. Cavendish-Bentinck 
reporting speech by Soviet Delegate to 
Economic Conference and unfavourable 
impression made by it. 


Cabinet have decided to terminate Anglo- 
Soviet Trade Agreement and sever 
diplomatic relations with U.S.S.R. 


Memorandum discussing policy to be 
adopted regarding German intention to 
subsidise gliding and low-power planes 
and instruction of pilots. 

Note 8: Representations made to German 
Govt. by British and French representa- 
tives in Berlin. 

Refers to suggestion by M. Vandervelde 
for Anglo-Belgian military conversations 
in context of Belgium’s relations with 
France and U.K. and agrees that H.M.G.’s 
special position with Locarno agreements 
precludes bilateral talks. 


Memorandum discussing the privileges 
of the Soviet official agent and other 
persons admitted under the Anglo-Soviet 
Trade Agreement of 1921. 


Reports completion of work of Inter- 
Allied Military Commission of Control 
in Hungary and reviews its achievements 
since 192!. 


Reports information given to Mr. Phipps 
by M. Berthelot of recent conversations 
between himself, MM. Briand and Poin- 
caré and MM. Chicherin and Rakovski 
regarding Soviet view of British policy 
and Franco-Soviet relations. 

Note stating that proofs of anti-British 
espionage by members of Soviet Trade 
Delegation and Arcos had been found: 
refers to No. 21, terminates Trade Agree- 
ment of 1921 and requests Soviet Trade 
Delegation to leave U.K.: H.M.G. do not 
wish to interfere with legitimate Anglo- 
Soviet trade: diplomatic relations with 
U.S.S.R. are suspended and M. Rosengolz 
and his staff are requested to leave U.K. 


Requests instructions regarding sug- 
gestion by Col. Gosset, accepted personally 
by Gen. von Pawelsz, that latter should in- 
vite two allied experts to accompany him 
round destroyed works. 
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217 


218 


219 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. PETERS 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 78 


To Sm R. Linpsay 
Berlin 
No. 697 


Mr. PETERS 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 81 


To Marquess OF CREWE 


Paris 
Tel. No. 145 


Sm R. Liuypsay 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 56 


MARQUESS OF CREWE 
Paris 
Tel. No. 106 


M. RosENGOLZ 
London 
No. AR/1277 


To Sm R. Linpsay 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 72 


To Sm R. Linnsay 
Berlin 
No. 711 


Sm R. Linpsay 
Berlin 
No. 313 


Sr R. Linpsay 
Berlin 
No. 314 


DATE 
May 27 


May 27 


May 28 


May 29 


May jo 


May 30 


May go 


May 31 


May 31 


May 31 


May 31 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 215 and reports conversa- 
tion with M. Litvinov regarding arrange- 
ments for British subjects wishing to remain 
in U.S.S.R. or to leave. 


Records conversation on May 24 between 
Sir W. Tyrrell and Dr. Sthamer who 
enquired regarding Sir A. Chamberlain’s 
conversation with M. Briand and urged 
reduction of troops in Rhineland: Sir A. 
Chamberlain subsequently gave Dr. 
Sthamer reassurances his con- 
versation with M. Briand. 


Does not consider it necessary or desirable 
for representatives of British firms working 
in U.S.S.R. to leave forthwith. 


Instructions to inform French Govt. 
of proposal in No. 216 for experts to 
accompany Gen. von Pawelsz to destroyed 
works and to express hope that French 
Govt. will approve. 


Dr. Stresemann stated Soviet Ambassador 
had requested permission for 100 members 
of Arcos to stay in Germany to liquidate 
business in U.K.: German policy was to 
remain neutral: Dr. Stresemann expressed 
fears that H.M.G. intended further action 
against U.S.S.R. 


M. Berthelot informed Mr. Phipps his 
govt. would accept proposal in No. 216 
for experts to visit destroyed works, 
but Dr. Stresemann had refused similar 
suggestion by French Ambassador at 
Berlin. 


Note to Sir A. Chamberlain requesting 
permission for members of staff of Arcos 
to remain in U.K. to liquidate business 
after departure of Soviet Trade Delegation. 


Refers to No. 221: instructions to confirm 
that H.M.G. do not contemplate further 
steps against U.S.S.R. 


Transmits record of conversation on 
May 25 between Mr. Gregory and 

Counsellor who was given explanation of 
British action against U.S.S.R. with 
special reference to position of Germany. 


Reports conversation on May go with 
Dr. Stresemann who suggested question 
of visits by experts should be discussed by 
M.F.As. at Geneva. 


Reports conversation on May go with 
Dr. Stresemann who stated German Govt. 
would remain neutral in Anglo-Soviet 
affairs and hoped H.M.G. intended no 
further action. 
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228 


229 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. SARGENT 
Foreign Office 


To M. Rosgenco.z 
London 


DATE 


May 31! 


June 2 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Memorandum __ considering _ possible 
compromises regarding visits of inspection 
by experts recently discussed with M. 
Massigli in Paris. 

Note in reply to No. 223 communicating 
lists of Soviet citizens required to leave 
U.K. and explaining arrangements for 
those permitted to remain. 
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351 


Effects of the rupture of Anglo-Soviet relations: settlement of certain 
outstanding questions of German disarmament: agreement on the 
reduction of troops of occupation in the Rhineland 


231 


June 8—September 5, 1927 


NO. AND NAME 
To Sm R. Linpsay 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 75 


Mr. Puipps 
Paris 
Tel. No. 118 


Mr. PRESTON 
Helsingfors 
No. 7 


To Sm R. GRAHAM 
Rome 


Sm A. CHAMBERLAIN 
Geneva 


Sm A. CHAMBERLAIN 
Geneva 


Mr. Puiprs 


No. 1300 


DATE 


June 8 


June 13 


June 13 


June 13 


June 14 


June 14 


June 14 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Refers to No. 226: considers that if Col. 
Gosset went to Geneva Dr. Stresemann 
would be encouraged to raise question of 
visits by experts. 

Reports views of M. Berthelot on effects 
on public opinion in France and Germany 
of rupture of Anglo-Soviet relations and 
subsequent executions in U.S.S.R. 


Reports on effects in U.S.S.R., and in 
in particular, of rupture of 
Anglo-Soviet eselatcns. 


Letter from Sir W. Tyrrell reoerune 
difficulties for H.M.G. and dangers to 


peace in Balkans caused by Signor Musso- 
lini’s delay in opening conversations with 
M. Rakitch. 

Record of conversation with Dr. Strese- 
mann to whom M. Chicherin had recently 
expressed fears regarding Polish policy 
and views regarding Anglo-Soviet rupture: 
Dr. Stresemann was informed of H.M.G.’s 
reasons for rupture: questions of verifica- 
tion of destruction of eastern fortresses, 
reduction of troops of occupation and 
German membership of League of Nations 
Mandates Commission were also discussed. 


Record of conversation with Dr. Strese- 
mann rega attitude of M. 
Poincaré to Germany and German re- 
sponsibility for the war. 


Reports exchange of notes between Con- 
ference of Ambassadors and German 
Embassy regarding annual publication of 
data respecting German aviation. 
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366 


2A1 


NO. AND NAME 
To Mr. Puipps 


No. 1647 


Mr. CAMPBELL 
Manchester, Mass. 


Mr. LONDON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 107 L.N. 


Sm A. CHAMBERLAIN 
Geneva 
No. 18 L.N.C. 


Sr A. CHAMBERLAIN 
Geneva 
No. 20 L.N.C. 


Mr, AppDIson 
Berlin 


No. 345 


Sm R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. 139 


Sm A. CHAMBERLAIN 
Geneva 


Mr. SELBY 
Geneva 


DATE 
June 15 


June 15 


June 16 


June 16 


June 17 


June 17 


June 18 


June 18 


June 18 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Instructions to request certain modifica- 
tions to agreement between M. Massigli 
and German Embassy at Paris relative 
to entry of German musical bands into 
demilitarized zone of Rhineland in light 
of desirability of League’s handling such 
questions. 

Letter to Mr. Palairet regarding American 
attitude to Anglo-Soviet rupture and un- 
likelihood of Soviet Govt. being able to 
obtain credits in U.S.A. 


Message from Sir A. Chamberlain record- 
ing conversation with Signor Scialoja 
regarding anxiety caused by Signor 
Mussolini’s delay in opening talks with M. 
Rakitch. 


Transmits note by Mr. Selby recording 
meeting on June 14 of British, French, 
German, Japanese, Italian and Belgian 
representatives regarding reasons for and 
likely effects of Anglo-Soviet rupture, 
Soviet-Polish relations and dispute between 
S.C.S. State and Albania owing to arrest of 
M. Djurashkovitch. 


Transmits note by Mr. Selby recording 
meeting on June 15 of British, French, 
German, Japanese, Italian and Belgian 
representatives regarding Sovict-Polish 
relations, invitation to experts to inspect 
German fortresses, possible termination 
of Conference of Ambassadors, German 
representation on League Mandates 
Commission and reduction of troops of 
occupation in the Rhineland. 


Transmits note of June g from Dr. 
Stresemann regarding report by Gen. von 
Pawelsz certifying destruction of selected 
eastern fortresses and a report of June 15 
from Col. Gosset commenting thereon and 
reporting conversation on June 14 with 
Dr. Forster regarding settlement of out- 
standing points of military control. 


Refers to No. 239 and reports conversa- 
tion on June 17 with Signor Mussolini 
who stated he would see M. Rakitch in 
following week. 


Record of conversation with Dr. Strese- 
mann regarding reduction of troops of 
occupation, M. Chicherin’s recent con- 
versations in Berlin and German policy 
in Balkans. 
Letter to Mr. Sargent transmitting notes 
a oun 16 and 18 exchanged between Dr. 
Stresemann and Sir A. Chamberlain 
regarding inspection by allied experts of 
destroyed eastern fortifications at invitation 
of Gen. von Pawelsz. 
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379 


386 


390 
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394 


NO. AND NAME 


DATE 


Nore oF CONVERSATION June 19 


Cc 


Mr. Hamitton-Gorpon June 20 


Foreign Office 


MarsHAL FocHu 
Paris 
No. 279/1 


Lorp KILMARNOCK 
Coblenz 
No. 87 


MARQUESS OF CREWE 
Paris 
No. 135! 


MARQUESS OF CREWE 
Paris 
Tel. No. 125 


Mr. Puipps 
Paris 


Mr. ApDIsON 
Berlin 
No. 372 

Sm R. GRAHAM 


Rome 
Tel. No. 146 


Mr. MacGowan 
Mainz 
No. 30 


June 20 


June 20 


June 21 


June 22 


June 24 


June 25 


June 26 


June 27 


To Marquess oF Crewe June 28 


Paris 
No. 1758 


To Marquess oF CREWE June 28 


Paris 
No. 1760 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Note of conversation with U.S. Military 
Attaché at Berne and Berlin who had 
recently visited German eastern fortifica- 
tions. 

Memorandum stating that European press 
has in general commented on rupture of 
Anglo-Soviet relations in favourable sense 
but apprehensions for future have been 
expressed. 

Report to President of Conference of 
Ambassadors regarding treatment, in 
exposé des motifs of German law on war 
material, of question of unwitting offenders. 


Reports conversations on June 19 with 
Gen. Guillaumat and M. Forthomme re- 
garding meetings at Geneva: latter gave 
indications of stiffer Belgian attitude to- 
wards Germany. 


Summarizes and comments on speech at 
Lunéville on June 19 by M. Poincaré 
regarding Franco-German relations and 
German policy on Alsace in particular. 


Reports on meeting on June 22 of Con- 
ference of Ambassadors which considered 
questions relating to final report of Military 
Control Commission in Germany, entry of 
German military bands into neutral zone 
of Rhineland, purchase of German tele- 
phone equipment by Norwegian Govt. 
and German law on war material. 


Extract from letter to Sir W. Tyrrell re- 
porting conversation with M. Berthelot 

views of Marshal Foch and Herr 
Rieth on reduction of troops in Rhineland. 


Comments briefly on Dr. Stresemann’s 
speech of June 23 regarding German 
foreign policy. 

Reports information from M. Rakitch 
on his friendly reception by Signor Musso- 
lini on June 24: no controversial questions 
were raised. 


Surveys the occupation situation from the 
local standpoint: considers occupation 
is no longer a physical burden but has 
demoralizing effect on occupiers and occu- 
pied and prevents improvement in Franco- 
German relations. 


Instructions to watch tendency for 
French and Belgian attitude to Germany, 
as indicated in Nos. 249-50, to be less in- 
formed by Locarno spirit. 

Refers to Nos. 248 and 251: comments 
on German legal aspects of punishment 
of unwitting offenders against war material 
law and proposes consideration of question 
by legal advisers. 
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406 


407 


415 


416 


261 


262 


267 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. Puipps 
Paris 


To Sm E. Puipps 
Paris 
No. 1793 


Lorp KILMARNOCK 
Coblenz 
No. 96 


To GERMAN CHARGE 
D’ AFFAIRES 
Paris 
No. 136 


Sm E. Purpps 


Paris 


MARQUESS OF CREWE 
Paris 


No. 1497 


Sr G. GRAHAME 
Brussels 
No. 552 


Mr. ADDISON 
Berlin 


MARQUESS OF CREWE 
Paris 
No. 1514 


To Mr. ApDIsON 
Berlin 
No. 892 


To Mr. GREG 
Bucharest 


DATE 
June 29 


July 1 


July : 


July 1 


July 6 


July 8 


July 9 


July 9 


July 11 


July 12 


July 12 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Extract from letter to Sir W. Tyrrell 
referring to No. 252 and reporting on 
conversation with M. Berthelot and 
Marshal Foch on reducing troops of occu- 
pation and Locarno respectively. 


Argues against German and Belgian sug- 
gestions recorded in No. 241 for abolition 
of, or German participation in, Conference 
of Ambassadors. 


Refers to Nos. 249, 253 and 255 and dis- 
cusses French and Belgian attitude to 
Germany: considers grounds for French 
suspicions of German intentions, and 
French military reasons for maintaining 
forces in Rhineland. 


Memorandum from Conference of Am- 
bassadors referring to exposé des motifs of 
German law on war material and reserving 
right to remind Germany of her duty to 
ensure the full observation of articles 
168-70 of the Treaty of Versailles. 


Letter to Sir W. Tyrrell reporting that on 
instructions of Sir A. Chamberlain he had 
spoken to M. Berthelot regarding reduction 
of troops of occupation: M. Berthelot was 
drafting a letter for M. Briand to send to 
French Minister for War on this subject. 


Refers to No. 256 and discusses French 
attitude to Locarno treaties and French 
views regarding effect of developments in 
Germany on French security. 


Refers to No. 256 and discusses attitude 
of Belgian Govt. and people towards 
Locarno treaties and towards Germany. 


Extract from letter to Sir W. Tyrrell 
regarding views of German Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs on reduction of troops of 
occupation and lack of German public 
interest in the occupation. 


Refers to No. 261 and transmits memo- 
randum, to which no reply will be sent, 
from German Embassy to Conference 
of Ambassadors regarding punishment of 
offenders against German law on war 
material. 


Records conversation on July 11 with 
Dr. Sthamer who complained that Col. 
Gosset had claimed right to verify de- 
struction of coastal fortresses: the British 
view of understanding reached at Geneva 
on visits by experts (see No. 241) was re- 
capitulated to Dr. Sthamer. 


Letter from Mr. Sargent explaining 
British attitude on the Bessarabian question 


and discussing British commitments if the 
Protocol of 1920 should come into force. 
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434 


436 


270 


273 


274 


275 


216 


NO. AND NAME 


ALLIED MILITARY 
EXPERTS 
Berlin 
No. 74 


Mr. KNATCHBULL- 
HUuGESSEN 
Brussels 


No. 569 


Sm R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
No. 525 


Mr. ADDISON 
Berlin 
No. 417 


Mr. PRESTON 
Foreign Office 


Mr. ApDIsON 
Berlin 


Sir G. GRAHAME 
Brussels 
Tel. No. 21 


To Sm R. GRAHAM 


Rome 
No. 924 


Mr. SARGENT 
Foreign Office 


MARQUESS OF CREWE 


Paris 
No. 1585 


Sm R. LinpsaAy 
Berlin 
No. 434 


DATE 


July 13 


July 14 


July 15 


July 15 


July 


July 16 


July 19 


July 1g 


July 19 


July 20 


July 22 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Report to Marshal Foch transmitting 
proces verbal of July 8 recording verification 
by Gen. von Pawelsz and Allied experts of 
destruction of German eastern fortifica- 
tions and report by Commandant Durand 
and Major Pulinx on their successful 
inspection of the destructions. 


Reports conversation with M. Vander- 
velde regarding Belgian reply to repre- 
sentations by German Minister in respect 
of allegations made by Belgian Minister 
of National Defence respecting strength of 
Reichswehr and German manufacture of 
armaments. 


Discusses serious economic situation of 
Italy and policy in this respect of Signor 
Mussolini. 


Considers German public opinion is un- 
sympathetic to French difficulties in 
Alsace-Lorraine but that there is no move- 
ment in Germany working for their 
recovery. 


Memorandum discussing the political and 
economic situation in the U.S.S.R. 


Letter to Mr. Sargent discussing the 
problem of German colonies in the context 
of other foreign problems for Germany, 
psychological aspects and German popula- 
tion pressure. 


Reports conversation with M. Vander- 
velde who stated that M. Poincaré had 
suggested referring allegations regarding 
Reichswehr in No. 270 to Marshal Foch. 


Records conversation with Italian Am- 
bassador regarding disturbances in Vienna, 
alleged Italian protest respecting new 
Austrian police force, British suggestion 
for Anglo-Franco-Italian-Spanish con- 
versations on Tangier, and British rela- 
tions with King Ibn Saud of Hejaz-Nejd 
and the Imam of the Yemen. 


Memorandum discussing likely effect of 
disturbances in Vienna in respect of 
possible Anschluss between Germany and 
Austria. 


For reasons given in No. 263 agrees with 
views in No. 260 rather than No. 255 
regarding value to France of occupation 
of Rhineland in light of French ap- 
prehensions about German policy. 


Agrees with views in No. 255 regarding 
bad effects on international relations of con- 


tinued occupation of Rhineland, refers to 
similar views expressed by Dr. Stresemann 
in No. 93 and reports recent conversation 
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461 
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465 


281 


NO. AND NAME 


DATE 


To Marquess oF CREWE July 23 


Paris 
No. 1983 


MARQUESs OF CREWE 
Paris 
No. 1612 


MARQUESS OF CREWE 
Paris 
Tel. No. 150 


MARQUESS OF CREWE 
Paris 


No. 1639 


Mr. PRESTON 
Foreign Office 


Mr. SARGENT 
Foreign Office 


Mr. Howarp SmirH 
Foreign Office 


Sm R. Linpsay 
Berlin 


No. 455 


July 24 


July 27 


July 27 


July 27 


July 28 


July 28 


July 29 


To Marquess of CREWE July 30 


Paris 
No. 2033 


MARQUESS OF CREWE 
Paris 
No. 1677 


Aug. | 


MAIN SUBJECT 
with Herr von Schubert on lack of progress 
on this question. 


Instructions to raise with M. Briand 
question of reducing troops of occupation 
in Rhineland in light of undertakings 
given to German Govt.: transmits memo. 
by Mr. Sargent setting out proposals on 
this subject. 

Refers to No. 275 and reports conversa- 
tion on July 23 with M. Briand who 
thought action by Belgian Minister for 
National Defence regarding strength of 
Reichswehr was a ‘blunder’. 


Reports meeting on July 27 of Conference 
of Ambassadors which approved experts’ 
report on destruction of German eastern 
fortifications (No. 269) and discussed 
inclusion of reference to recruiting for 
Hungarian army in notification to League 
of Nations of termination of military 
control in Hungary. 


Refers to No. 280 and reports conversation 
between member of Embassy staff and M. 
Léger on July 25 and interview between 
himself and M. Briand on July 27 regard- 
ing British proposals for reduction of troops 
in Rhineland. 

Memorandum regarding a report on 
situation at Leningrad and Moscow and 
Soviet employment of German naval and 
air instructors. 


Memorandum referring to No. 267 and 
recommending action to be taken in view 
of attitude of German authorities regard- 
ing further visits of inspection by Allied 
military experts at Berlin. 


Memorandum on the notification to the 
League of Nations of the cessation of 
military control in Hungary with special 
reference to the French request that de- 
faults regarding recruiting should be 
mentioned. 


Reports recent conversation with Herr von 
Schubert and discusses Belgian allegations 
(see No. 270) regarding excessive recruit- 
ing and armaments for Reichswehr: trans- 
mits memo. by Col. Gosset. 


Refers to No. 283: instructions to com- 
municate to M. Briand personal views on 
fixing reduced total and British proportion 
of troops of occupation. 


Transmits copy of atde-mémotre regarding 
reduction of troops of occupation sent on 


Aug. 1 to M. Briand in accordance with 
instructions in No. 288. 
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291 


NO. AND NAME 


EARL OF ERROLL 
Coblenz 
No. 111 


Sm E. Purpps 
Paris 


To Sm R. Linpsay 
Berlin 
No. 996 


Sm E. Pures 
Paris 


To GERMAN : 
AMBASSADO 


R 
London 


Mr. LEEPER 
Vienna 
No. 176 


MARQUESS OF CREWE 
Paris 


No. 1738 


Sm R. Linpsay 
Berlin 
No. 487 


To MARQuess or CREWE 


Paris 
Tel. No. 200 


MARQUESS OF CREWE 
Paris 
Tel. No. 160 


DATE 
Aug 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


~ 2 


10 


15 


16 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Refers to No. 256 and reports conversa- 
tion with French High Commissioner 
who reaffirmed French support for Locarno 
settlement but feared possible German 
requests for revision of Dawes plan might 
delay evacuation of Rhineland. 


Letter to Sir W. Tyrrell reporting con- 
versation with M. Berthelot regarding 
attitude of French Ministers to reduction 
of troops of occupation in Rhineland. 


Transmits letter of Aug. 4 to Treasury 
rega recent warning by Agent 
General for Reparation Payments that 
German budgetary tendencies constituted 
possible danger to reparation settlement 
of 1924: instructions to watch those 
tendencies. 


Letter to Sir W. Tyrrell referring to No. 
291 and reporting conversation on Aug. 6 
with M. Berthelot who stated that French 
Ministers had not reached a decision on 
reduction of troops of occupation, and 
that M. Briand disapproved of recently 
published secret report on German arma- 
ments by Gen. Guillaumat. 


Note referring to No. 267, confirming views 
expressed by Col. Gosset regarding visits 
of verification by Allied military experts, 
and expressing hope that matter could be 
settled by German and allied experts. 


Reports action taken by Organ of 
Liquidation in respect of Austrian Muni- 
cipal Guard and discusses possible ill 
effects of further action by Conference of 
Ambassadors in regard to Austrian dis- 
armament. 


Refers to Nos. 283 and 289 and transmits 
French note of Aug. 10 setting out French 
views on obligation to reduce troops of 
occupation and proposing their reduction 
to 60,000: French troops to be reduced to 
50,000. 


Comments on recent publications of 
Reichstag Commission of Enquiry into 
origin and conduct of the war which 
tend to justify German policy. 


Instructions to send message to M. Briand 
expressing disappointment at small re- 
duction of French forces of occupation 
proposed in note in No. 296. 


Sir E. Phipps made representations in 
accordance with No. 298 to M. Léger who 
considered French Govt. would not agree 
to larger reduction of French troops of 
occupation than that proposed in note in 
No. 296. 
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593 


54 
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597 


510 


515 


518 


520 


301 


302 


303 


310 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. CapoGANn 
Foreign Office 


EARL OF ERROLL 
Coblenz 
No. 176 


Mr. LEEPER 
Durazzo 


MARQUEssS OF CREWE 
Paris 
Tel. No. 167 


Mr. KENNARD 
Belgrade 
Tel. No. 154 
EARL OF ERROLL 
Coblenz 
No. 123 


To Marquess or CREWE Aug. 


Paris 
No. 2200 


To Marquess or CREWE Aug. 


Paris 
Tel. No. 212 
To Sir G. GRAHAME 
Brussels 
Tel. No. 38 


Mr. PEROWNE 
Foreign Office 


Sir G. GRAHAME 
Brussels 
Tel. No. 24 


Sir G. GRAHAME 
Brussels 
Tel. No. 25 


DATE 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


17 


21 


21 


- 23 


24 


24 


25 


25 


25 


26 


26 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Memorandum discussing likely attitude 
of League of Nations Assembly on dis- 
armament and inadvisability of convoking 
Preparatory Commission for the Dis- 
armament Conference in Nov. in view of 
failure of Geneva Naval Conference. 


Letter to Mr. Sargent discussing possible 
effect of recent articles in Die Menschheit 
containing allegations on plans for expand- 
ing Reichswehr on French policy in 
Rhineland. 


Letter to Mr. Sargent discussing policy 
to be adopted by H.M.G. in light of ad- 
ministrative difficulties in Albania and 
Italian activities there. 

Refers to Nos. 298—9 and reports conversa- 
tion between Sir E. Phipps and M. Léger 
who stated M. Briand hoped to induce 
French Cabinet to agree on Aug. 26 to 
further reduction of French troops of occu- 
pation and requested British reply to note 
in No. 296. 


Reports that pact between France and 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State may be signed 
in Sept. 


Reports recent conversations with French 
and Belgian High Commissioners regard- 
ing reactions in their countries to recent 
developments in Germany. 


Records conversation with French Ambas- 
sador who was informed of disappointment 
at smallness of proposed French contribu- 
tion to reduction of troops of occupation. 


Refers to No. 303 and transmits British 
proposals for proportionate reductions 
totalling 10,000 in French, British and 
Belgian armies of occupation. 


Minute and attached memorandum 
setting out recent allegations regarding 
German military preparations and views of 
War Office thereon. 


Has acted as instructed in No. 307 
and has been informed that Belgian Govt. 
will reduce troops of occupation in propor- 
tion to reductions agreed by H.M. and 
French Govts. 


Refers to No. 309: Political Director at 
Belgian Ministry of Foreign Affairs states 
that Italian Chargé d’Affaires had ex- 
plained that his Govt. considered they 
should join in any communication to 
German Govt. on reduction of troops of 
occupation. 
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530 


531 


536 


536 


311 


312 


313 


314 


315 


316 


317 


318 


319 


NO. AND NAME 


Sm R. Linpsay 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 78 


MARQUESS OF CREWE 


Paris 
Tel. No. 171 


Mr. CapoGAN 
Foreign Office 


To MARQUESS OF CREWE 


Paris 
Tel. No. 213 


Sm E. Puipprs 
Paris 
No. 1836 


To Sm R. Linnsay 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 95 


To Sm E. Purpps 
Paris 
Tel. No. 214 


To Sm R. Linpsay 
Berlin 
No. 1107 


Mr. WINGFIELD 
Rome 
No. 659 


Sm E. Puipps 
Paris 
Tel. No. 179 


DATE 
Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


26 


26 


26 


. 28 


28 


29 


29 


30 


30 


31 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Dr. Stresemann has expressed anxiety 
at report that British and French Govts. 
regarded occupation of Rhineland as 
guarantee for reparation payments: re- 
quests information on Franco-British nego- 
tiations. 

M. Berthelot has informed Sir E. Phipps 
that French Govt. agree to reduction of 
troops of occupation proposed in No. 307. 


Minute by Mr. Cadogan submitting draft 
statement to League of Nations regarding 
difficulties in applying economic sanctions 
under art. 16 of Covenant of League of 
Nations. 


Refers to No. 312: instructions to express 
satisfaction at French acceptance of 
British proposals on reduction of troops of 
occupation. 


Reports information from M. Briand 
regarding attitude of French Govt. to 
proposals in No. 307 on reduction of troops 
of occupation and discusses likelihood 
of further French steps towards ‘apaise- 
ment’: transmits French note of Aug. 27 
accepting proposals in No. 307 as fulfilment 
of undertakings of Nov. 1925 to Germany 
with proviso that forces of occupation are 
not reduced below 60,000. 


Refers to No. 311: conditions of Rhineland 
occupation are governed by Treaty of 
Versailles: proposed reduction of troops by 
10,000 fulfils promises made by Conference 
of Ambassadors: instructions to inform Dr. 
Stresemann, pointing out difficulties caused 
by non-acceptance of Locarno by section 
of German opinion. 


Refers to Nos. 310 and 312: instructions 
to suggest to French Govt. joint action 
at Rome with view to associating Italian 
Govt. in communication to German Govt. 
on reduction of troops of occupation. 


Transmits letter of Aug. 15 from Treasury 
regarding effect of German financial policy 
on reparation settlement of 1924: in- 
structions to watch developments of the 
situation. 

Reports conversation with S.C.S. Minister 
regarding possible signature of pact be- 
tween France and S.C.S. State, improved 
S.C.S. relations with Italy, and reactions 
in Balkans to forward Italian policy there. 


Message from Sir A. Chamberlain refer- 
ring to No. 317: M. Briand has informed 
Italian Ambassador of decision to reduce 
troops of occupation: joint action in Rome 
is unnecessary. 
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546 


546 
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321 


322 


323 


324 


326 


327 


328 


329 


331 


NO. AND NAME 


Sm R. Linpsay 
Berlin 


Mr. KNATCHBULL- 
HUuGESSEN 
Brussels 
Tel. No. 29 


To Mr. Lonpon 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 159 


Mr. LONDON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 239 L.N. 


To Mr. LonDon 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 160 


Sr E. Puipps 
Paris 
No. 1878 


Sm A. CHAMBERLAIN 


Geneva 
No. 2 L.N.A. 


Srr A. CHAMBERLAIN 


Geneva 
No. 4 L.N.A. 


Mr. LONDON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 241 L.N. 


To Mr. Lonpon 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 161 


Mr. SELBY 
Geneva 


DATE 
Aug. 31 


Sept. 1 


Sept. 1 


Sept. 3 


Sept. 3 


Sept. 3 


Sept. 3 


Sept. 4 


Sept. 5 


Sept. 5 


Sept. 5 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Letter to Sir A. Chamberlain regarding 
possible difficulties in respect of German 
reparation payments and disarmament 
and reported suggestion to Herr von 
Schubert by M. Litvinov for German 
mediation between H.M. and Soviet Govts. 


Refers to No. 320: Belgian Ambassador 
at Rome will inform Italian Govt. of 
reduction of Belgian troops of occupation 
and agreement to associate Italian Govt. 
in communication to German Govt.: 
Belgian troops will be reduced by goo. 


Message to Mr. Cadogan: suggests Dr. 
Stresemann be informed of decision to 
reduce troops of occupation in form set out 
in No. 307 adding that future force will not 
exceed 60,000 from a certain date. 


Message from Sir A. Chamberlain request- 
ing information from War Office on 
proposed reduction of British troops of 
occupation to embody in written com- 
munication to Dr. Stresemann. 


Supplies answers from War Office to 
questions in No. 324 on reduction of 
British troops of occupation: War Office 
have received no instructions from Cabinet. 


Reviews reactions in France to proposed 
reduction of troops of occupation and 
discusses views on effect of occupation of 
Rhineland on problem of French security. 


Transmits memorandum by Mr. Cadogan 
recording conversation with M. Sokal 
and Sir C. Hurst on Sept. 2 regarding a 
Polish proposal for a general pact of non- 
aggression. 


Transmits memorandum by Sir A. 
Chamberlain recording conversation with 
M. Sokal who was informed of doubts 
regarding proposed pact of non-aggression. 


Message from Sir A. Chamberlain regard- 
ing authority for War Office to reduce 
British troops of occupation and need for 
early action. 


Message for Sir A. Chamberlain referring 
to No. 329 and reporting action being taken 
in respect of reduction of British troops of 
occupation. 


Letter to Mr. Sargent transmitting text 
of letter of Sept. 5 from M. Briand inform- 
ing Dr. Stresemann of reduction of troops 
of occupation to 60,000 men. 
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341 


CHAPTER III 


Conference at Geneva 


February 10-September 1, 1927 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. GREGORY 
Foreign Office 


Mr. CADOGAN 
Foreign Office 


Mr. CAMPBELL 
Foreign Office 


Sm J. Trey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 85 


MARQUESS OF CREWE 


Paris 
Tel. No. 30 


Sm E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tels. Nos. 101-2 


Sm E. Howarp 
Washi n 
Tel. No. 103 


Sm E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 104 


To Sm E. Howarp 


Washington 
No. 275 


Sm J. TrLey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 98 


DATE 
Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


10 


II 


12 


13 


13 


17 


25 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Minute recording conversation with 
U.S. Ambassador who communicated 
memo. from President Coolidge proposing 
negotiations for limitation of naval arma- 
ments. 


Memorandum discussing policy on pro- 
posed naval disarmament conference with 
special reference to likely attitude of 
powers not signatory to Washington treaty 
of 1922 and effect on proceedings of Prepa- 
ratory Commission for Disarmament Con- 
ference. 


Memorandum discussing policy on pro- 
posed naval disarmament conference in 
relation, especially, to possible progress at 
Preparatory Commission on military and 
air disarmament and to British naval 
requirements. 


Reports generally favourable reception 
in Japan of President Coolidge’s proposal 
for naval disarmament conference. 


Reports that French Govt. will refuse 
invitation to naval disarmament conference 
and urge that naval disarmament should 
not be dealt with separately. 


Reports conversation with Mr. Kellogg 
who disagreed with French view that 
proposed naval conference would be blow 
to prestige of League of Nations. 


Mr. Kellogg stated on Feb. 16 that 
American Admiral Jones had held con- 
versations with Admiral Beatty who had 
agreed to extension of 5:5:3 ratio but had 
reserved British position on cruisers. 


Reports conversation with Mr. Kellogg 
regarding likely favourable Japanese reply 
regarding naval conference: Mr. Kellogg 
hoped for similar British reply and argued 
that proposal enhanced League’s prestige. 
Records conversation with American 
Ambassador and annexes British note 
accepting invitation to naval conference: 
Mr. Houghton was informed that Sir R. 
Graham would explain advantages of 
proposed conference to Signor Mussolini. 


Reports conversation with Japanese 
M.F.A. ing British answer on naval 
conference and possibility of Anglo- 
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£ 


347 


351 


352 


NO. AND NAME 


Sr R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. 49 


To Sm J. TILtey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 50 


Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 139 


To Sm E. Howarp 


Washington 
Tel. No. 117 


Srr E. Howarp 


Washington 
No. 462 


Sm E. Howarp 
Washington 
No. 53! 


Mr. LoNnpDoNn 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 26 L.N. 


To Mr. Lonpon 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 13 


To Sm E. Howarp 


Washington 
Tel. No. 161 


Sm J. TiLtey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 157 
Sm R. GRAHAM 


Rome 
Tel. No. 89 


DATE 


Mar. 


3 


Mar. 4 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


18 


22 


22 


MAIN SUBJECT 
American-Japanese conversation in ab- 
sence of France and Italy. 


Reports conversation on Mar. 2 with 
Signor Mussolini who explained Italian 
attitude to proposed naval conference and 
to Italian naval parity with France. 


Refers to No. 341 and explains standing 
of Dominions in relation to proposed naval 
conference. 


Under Secretary of State has enquired 
informally whether H.M.G. would agree 
to tripartite naval conference at Geneva. 


H.M.G. would agree to tripartite naval 
conference but would welcome inclusion 
of France and Italy: naval conference 
should be fitted in with Preparatory Com- 
mission and larger question of disarma- 
ment. 


Reports on U.S. naval building programme 
and American attitude to tripartite 


conference, British naval policy and 
American capacity to outbuild naval 
rivals. 

Reports on correspondence on war debts 
between faculty of Princeton University 
and Mr. Mellon, Secretary of USS. 
Treasury: summarises Mr. Mellon’s letter 
of Mar. 15, comments on press reactions 
and concludes U.S. policy on repayment 
will not be changed. 


Message for Sir A. Chamberlain from 
Lord Cecil suggesting French Govt. might 
be advised to delay reply to latest U.S. 
note on naval conference until work of 
Preparatory Commission has been com- 
pleted. 


Message for Lord Cecil: suggestion in 
No. 348 has been considered but interven- 
tion between French and U.S. Govts. might 
be embarrassing. 

Instructions to inform U.S. Govt. that 
H.M.G. presume that proceedings on naval 
disarmament will be in form of 
conference and that H.M.G. will be 
represented by Mr. Bridgeman, First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Lord Cecil and Admiral 
Field: requests carly reply so_ that 
Dominions can arrange representation. 
American Ambassador thinks Japanese 
Govt. attach great importance to naval 
conference. 

Signor Mussolini stated on Apr. 8 that 
Italy would not send observer unless U.S. 
Govt. would guarantee her parity with 
France. 
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361 


NO. AND NAME 
To Sm E. Howarp 


Washington 
No. 527 


To Sm E. Howarp 
Washington 
No. 590 


MARQUESS OF CREWE 
Paris 
No. 985 


To Sm E. Howarp 
ashington 
Tel. No. 228 


Sm E. Howarp 
Washington 
No. 3o1 

Sm E. Howarp 


Washington 
Tel. No. 230 


To Sm E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 241 

Sm E. Howarp 
Washington 
No. 1038 


Sm E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 272 


Sm J. Trey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 262 


Mr. LoNnpon 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 121 L.N. 


Norss on BrirTisH 
PROPOSALS 
Geneva 


Mr. LONDON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 122 L.N. 


DATE 
Apr. 14 


Apr. 28 


Apr. 28 


Apr. 30 


May 2 


May 4 


May 6 


June 3 


June 9 


June 18 


June 20 


June 20 


June 21 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 347 and transmits for guid- 
ance but not presentation draft note to 
U.S. Govt. regarding Mr. Mellon’s letter of 
Mar. 15 on war debts. 


Records interview with U.S. Ambassador 
who was told H.M.G. thought it would be 
a mistake to change venue of naval con- 
ference from Geneva. 


Cites extract from message of Apr. 6 from 
M. Briand to Associated Press proposing 
Franco-American treaty for the renuncia- 
tion of war. 


Publicity given to Mr. Churchill’s budget 
statement has been disappointing: in- 
structions to present to U.S. Govt. note on 
war debts in No. 353 subject to minor 
amendments. 


Note to Mr. Kellogg commenting on 
statements affecting Great Britain in Mr. 
Mellon’s letter on war debts (see No. 347). 


Reports conversation between Mr. Chilton 
and Mr. Kellogg who communicated U.S. 
reply to No. 357 stating U.S. Govt. did not 
wish to engage in diplomatic exchanges 
regarding Mr. Mellon’s letter on war debts. 
Transmits for guidance comments on 
Mr. Mellon’s statement of May 5 on war 
debts. 


Reports on attitude in U.S. to forth- 
coming naval conference: there have been 
press criticisms of British support for 6-inch 
gun cruisers and maintenance of overseas 
bases, especially in West Indies: Mr. Hugh 
Gibson will head U.S. delegation. 
Reports conversation with Mr. Kellogg 
who promised to keep H.M.G. informed 
of any steps he might take in connexion 
with M. Briand’s proposal for renunciation 
of war: Mr. Kellogg had said on June 5 
that he did not think such a treaty 
necessary between U.S., France and Great 
Britain. 

Reports conversation with Japanese 
Consul-General at Sydney regarding 
Japanese attitude to British naval base 
at Singapore. 

Reports proceedings of opening session 
of Conference on Limitation of Naval 
Armaments: three heads of delegations 
made proposals to conference. 


Comments on reasons for and aims of 
British proposals on naval disarmament. 


Message from British Delegation reporting 
that U.S. and Japanese naval pro 
were discussed at meeting of British 
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370 


371 


373 


374 


375 


NO. AND NAME 


MARQuEss OF CREWE 


Paris 
Tel. No. 122 


Mr. LONDON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 123 L.N. 


Mr. LONDON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 125 L.N. 


Sm E. Howarp 


Manchester, Mass. 


Tel. No. 283 


Mr. LONDON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 128 L.N. 


Sm E. Howarp 


Manchester, Mass. 


Mr. LONDON 
Geneva 


DATE 


June 21 


June 22 


June 22 


June 23 


June 23 


June 23 


June 24 


Tel. No. 2 to Washington 
Tel. No. 129 L.N. to F.O. 


Mr. LONDON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 133 L.N. 


Mr. LONDON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 1394 L.N. 


Sm J. TILLey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 272 


June 25 


June 25 


June 27 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Empire delegations: transmits summary of 
and comments on U.S. and Japanese 
proposals. 

Reports on French attitude to Naval 
Conference, which is governed by need 
to protect communications with North 
Africa: France is not participating because 
she opposes separate treatment of naval 
disarmament. 


Reports meeting on June 21 of Executive 
Committee of Naval Conference which 
set up Technical Committee to discuss 
statistics: considers Japanese support for 
British proposals on capital ships could 
be obtained in return for concessions 
elsewhere. 


Message from British Delegation reporting 
on attitude of U.S. and Japanese delega- 
tions on capital ships, cruisers, destroyers 
and submarines, and age limits of ships. 


Repeats tel. No. 5 to Geneva warning that 
question of including merchant ships in 
cruiser strength could be used in U.S. 
campaign for large U.S. merchant fleet. 


Message from British delegation reporting 
conversation between Mr. Bridgeman and 
Lord Cecil and Mr. Gibson regarding 
British proposals on capital ships, and 
American plans for using destroyer ton- 
nage for cruisers. 


Letter to Sir A. Chamberlain urging that 
U.S. should be ignored in British naval 
planning because war between British Em- 
pire and U.S. is impossible: urges impor- 
tance of persuading U.S. of this. 


Message from British delegation trans- 
mitting for use of Sir E. Howard explana- 
tions of British proposals on capital ships, 
cruisers and submarines and rebutting 
suggestions regarding armed merchant- 
men. 


Message from British delegation reporting 
discussion at Executive Committee of 
Naval Conference on June 24 of British 
proposals on capital ships: suggests lines on 
which they should be explained to U.S. 
and Japanese Govts. 


Message from British delegation suggesting 
further points to be made to U.S. and 


Japanese Govts. respectively regarding 
British proposals on capital ships. 


Refers to No. 374 and reports views 
expressed by Japanese Vice-Minister and 
Minister of Marine who agreed with 


British naval proposals except regarding 
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613 
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616 


617 
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618 


316 


381 


TA. 


NO. AND NAME 


Sr E. Howarp 
Manchester, Mass. 
Tel. No. 293 


To Sm E. Howarp 
Manchester, Mass. 
Tel. No. 317 


Sm E. Howarp 


Manchester, Mass. 


Tels. Nos. 297-8 


Brirish DELEGATION 
Geneva 
No. 20 N.D.C. 


Mr. Lonpon 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 140 L.N. 


Mr. Lonpon 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 142 L.N. 


Sm J. Tittey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 280 


To Mr. LONDON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 89 


DATE 


June 27 


June 28 


June 28 


June 28 


June 29 


June 29 


June 29 


June 29 


MAIN SUBJECT 
reducing size of capital ships, 5:5:3 ratio 
for 10,000 ton cruisers and 6-inch guns in 
light cruisers. 


Has written to Mr. Kellogg regarding 
British proposals on capital ships as 
requested in Nos. 373-4: considers 
President and other members of Cabinet 
support economy in armament but big 
navy party hope to break up conference: 
warns of dangers of recriminations if U.S. 
public believes H.M.G. is trying to per- 
suade U.S. to accept inferior position. 


Instructions to ask Mr. Kellogg for 
explanation of communication from U.S. 
Chargé d’Affaires that parity in ship- 
building had been conceded in 1921. 
Considers that he should be _ given 
assurance regarding naval parity for U.S. 
before asking Mr. Kellogg for explanations 
as requested in No. 377: thinks reference 
was to statement by Lord Balfour at 
Washington Conference. 


Transmits note of June 27 from Mr. 
Bridgeman to Mr. Baldwin reporting on 
progress in first week of Naval Conference, 
and especially regarding limitation of 
submarines and possibility of U.S. Delega- 
tion agreeing to discuss British proposals 
on capital ships: difficulties are likely to 
arise regarding cruisers. 

Message from British Delegation recog- 
nising difficulties of President Coolidge 
(cf. No. 376) but urging that Sir E. Howard 
should continue to impress on U.S. Govt. 
importance of securing success of Naval 
Conference. 


Message from British Delegation for 
Admiralty reporting discussion on cruisers 
in Technical Committee of Naval Con- 
ference on June 28: American Delegation 
was informed of British requirement of 68 
cruisers in 1936. 

Memorandum based on Nos. 373-4 was 
handed to Japanese Vice-M.F.A. on 
June 28: he gave qualified support to 
British proposal that capital ships should 
be discussed at Naval Conference. 


Message from Mr. Baldwin referring to 
Nos. 377-8 and enquiring whether Mr. 
Bridgeman saw any objection to announce- 
ment that while H.M.G. intended to build 
required number of cruisers they did not 
limit U.S. to smaller number. 

Note 3: Memo. of June 29 by Mr. Churchill 
setting out views on avoiding parity with 
U.S. in cruisers and pressing for reducing 
size of battleships. 
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388 


390 


391 


NO. AND NAME 


Sm J. Tittey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 281 


Sm E. Howarp 


Manchester, Mass. 


Tel. No. 306 


Mr. Lonpon 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 144 L.N. 


Mr. LONDON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 145 L.N. 


Mr. LONDON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 146 L.N. 


To Sir E. Howarp 


Manchester, Mass. 


Tel. No. 318 


Sir J. Tmttey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 284 


Sir E. Howarp 


Manchester, Mass. 


Tel. No. 309 


ViscounT CECIL 
Geneva 


DATE 
June 29 


June 30 


June 30 


June 30 


June 30 


July 1 


July 1 


July 2 


July 2 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Refers to No. 382: points out Japanese 
Vice-M.F.A.’s remarks on U.S. reluctance 
to alter Washington Treaty are interesting 
in view of his previous conversation with 
U.S. Ambassador. 


Presumes Mr. Bridgeman’s press statement 
of June 29 that H.M.G. have never dis- 
puted American claim to naval parity 
makes it unnecessary to ask Mr. Kellogg 
for explanation as instructed in No. 377. 


Message from British Delegation: sees no 
objection to announcement suggested in 
No. 383 regarding cruiser building: Mr. 
Bridgeman had already spoken on these 
lines to Mr. Gibson and press (see No. 
385): suggests Sir E. Ho should inform 
State Department H.M.G. do not question 
US. claim to parity and assure U.S. Govt. 
H.M.G.’s capital ship proposals do not up- 
set Washington ratios. 


Message from British Delegation referring 
to No. 382: with Japanese support for 
British proposals on capital ships it is 
hoped important results could be achieved 
by Conference: considerable measure of 
rapprochement has been effected on auxiliary 
vessels. 

Message from British Delegation: British, 
U.S. and Japanese cruiser requirements 
are calculated at 70, 47 and 21 respectively: 
if U.S.A. claims parity Japan will claim 50: 
proposes therefore that agreement should 
be reached on 8-inch gun cruisers with no 
limitation on number of smaller gun 
cruisers. 

Instructions to confirm to U.S. Govt. 
that H.M.G. do not contest U.S. claim 
to parity (arranging for publicity for this 
statement) and to express strong hope U.S. 
Govt. will agree to discuss capital ships 
at Geneva: no explanation of U.S. com- 
munication regarding parity in No. 377 is 
now required. 

Note 2: Tel. No. 319 to Manchester of July 1: 
instructions to suspend action. 


Refers to No. 387: Japanese M.F.A. has 
agreed that if British delegates urged dis- 
cussion of capital ships, Japanese delegates 
had authority to support them. 


Is suspending action on No. 389 in 
accordance with instructions: considers he 
should go to Washington to ascertain 
US. attitude on question of capital ships. 


Letter to Sir A. Chamberlain regarding 
difficulties caused at Naval Conference 
by American distrust and unreliability of 
U.S. correspondents: supports admission 
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631 


631 


632 


632 


633 


633 


NO. AND NAME DATE 


To Sm E. Howarp 
Manchester, Mass. 
Tel. No. 322 


July 4 


Sm E. Howarp July 5 
Manchester, Mass. 
Tel. No. 20 to Geneva 


Tel. No. 315 to F.O. 


Mr. LONDON July 5 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 152 L.N. 


To Sm E. Howarp 
Washington 
No. 915 


July 5 


To Viscount CECIL July 5 


Geneva 


To Mr. LONDON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 99 


July 6 


To Sm J. Tiiey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 133 


July 6 


IA. I 


MAIN SUBJECT 


of American claim to parity: understands 
agreement has been reached on everything 
but capital ships and cruisers: experts are 
working on a plan whereby their Govts. 
will state programme for cruisers up to 
1936. 

Instructions to confirm to U.S. Govt. that 
while H.M.G. must build number of 
cruisers required, they lay down no con- 
ditions limiting U.S. to smaller number: 
H.M.G. do not consider Washington 
Treaty established parity for cruisers: 
instructions to express strong hope U.S. 
Govt. will agree to discuss capital ships at 
Geneva: no explanation of U.S. communi- 
cation regarding parity in No. 377 is now 
required. 

Requests information whether British 
delegation stated H.M.G. required 73 
cruisers totalling 600,000 tons and whether 
Mr. Gibson threatened large U.S. building 
programme and possible refusal to renew 
Washington Treaty. 

Message for P.M. from Mr. Bridgeman: 
U.S. Delegation proposed in writing to 
Technical Committee that cruiser ton- 
nage should be limited to 400,000 and that 
U.S.A, should have 25 10,000-ton cruisers: 

does not believe U.S. Delegation will break 
Conference on this issue and proposes to 
stand on British proposals which limit 
offensive capacity. 


Records conversation with U.S. Ambassa- 
dor who referred to M. Briand’s proposal 
for renunciation of war and enquired 
regarding H.M.G.’s attitude to renewing 
Anglo-American treaty of arbitration: he 
was informed H.M.G. would welcome 
renewal. 


Letter from Sir A. Chamberlain referring 
to No. 392: discusses difficulties regarding 
cruisers at Naval Conference and com- 
ments on attitude of Admiralty especially 
in changing instructions for Sir E. How- 
ard’s statement on parity (see Nos. 389 and 
393): discusses proposal that Iraq should 
join League of Nations in 1932. 


Message from Prime Minister for Mr. 
Bridgeman: considers situation on cruisers 
reported in No. 395 is very grave: if neces- 
sary discussion at Geneva must be 
adjourned pending review of British 
position. 

Confirms security of British Empire 
requires cruiser tonnage of 600,000 tons: 
if each nation built minimum required 
for security Conference would not penile in 
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401 


NO. AND NAME DATE 
Mr. Lonpon July 6 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 154 L.N. 


Sm E. Howarp July 6 
Washington 
Tel. unnumbered 


Mr. LONDON July 6 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 8 to Washington 
Tel. No. 155 L.N. to F.O. 


Mr. BRIDGEMAN July 6 
Geneva 
No. N.D.C. 150/16 


Mr. LONDON July 7 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 159 L.N. 


Mr. LONDON July 7 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 157 L.N. 


To Mr. Lonpon July 7 
Geneva 
Tel. No. ror 


To Mr. Lonpon July 7 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 103 


MAIN SUBJECT 


armament: explains building of Nelson and 
Rodney is in accordance with Washington 
ratios. 


Message for Prime Minister from Mr. 
Bridgeman reporting Anglo-American 
meeting when British delegates opposed 
American proposals on cruisers (see No. 
395) and argued British case for required 
number of cruisers for defence. 


Reports conversation with Mr. Kellogg 
who accepted British assurances on parity 
in cruisers (see No. 393) but argued against 
size of British cruiser requirements and 
urged agreement should be concluded on 
American figures with an escape clause: 
he was not intransigent on capital ships. 


Message from British Delegation explain- 
ing British statement to Technical Com- 
mittee of requirement for 70 cruisers 
(see No. 381): total tonnage depended on 
number of large cruisers demanded by 
U.S.A. as R.N. could not alone build small 
cruisers: refers to U.S. declaration on 
cruisers in No. 395. 


Despatch to Prime Minister explaining 
difficulties in making progress at Naval 
Conference and setting out proposals and 
present situation in respect of unrestricted 
class, aircraft carriers, submarines, de- 
stroyers and cruisers. 


Message for Prime Minister from Mr. 
Bridgeman referring to No. 398 and stating 
that meeting reported in No. 400 suggested 
Mr. Gibson still wanted agreement but 
Japanese proposal in No. 405 made position 
more difficult. 

Message for Prime Minister and Cabinet 
from Mr. Bridgeman reporting meeting on 
July 6 of British, U.S. and Japanese Dele- 
gates which discussed Japanese proposal 
that American figures for destroyers and 
cruisers together be taken as basis of dis- 
cussion: U.S. Delegation agreed to consider 
incorporating in treaty building pro- 
grammes of three Powers up to 1936. 
Message for Mr. Bridgeman from Prime 
Minister: in view of Nos. 404-5 no fresh 
instructions are being sent: No. 408 con- 
tains statement to be used to make clear 
reasonableness of British case: urges need 
for more publicity for British case. 


Refers to Nos. 404-5: considers discussion 
on total cruiser tonnage is unhelpful: urges 
importance of limiting larger fighting 
cruisers but H.M.G. must retain freedom 
regarding smaller cruisers to protect im- 
perial communications. 
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410 


411 


413 


414 


415 


416 


NO. AND NAME 


To Mr. LoNDoNn 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 102 


Sm E. Howarp 


Tel. unnumbered 


Mr. LONDON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 163 L.N. 


To Sm E. Howarp 


Manchester, Mass. 


Tel. unnumbered 


Sm A. CHAMBERLAIN 


Foreign Office 


To Mr. HouGuron 
London 


Mr. LONDON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 165 L.N. 


To Sm E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 325 


Mr. LONDON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 169 L.N. 


DATE 


July 7 


July 7 


July 8 


July 8 


July 8 


July 8 


July 9 


July 9 


July 9 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 398 and sets out British case 
on naval disarmament especially on limita- 
tion of large cruisers in Washington ratio 
and British need for small cruisers to 
protect imperial communications. 


Mr. Kellogg stated in conversation re- 
ported in No. 401 that U.S. Govt. would 
probably agree to preparatory tripartite 

ions on capital ships provided 
agreement were first reached on other 
matters. 


Message for Prime Minister from Mr. 
Bridgeman referring to Nos. 405-7 and 
explaining that Japanese Delegation 
evidently support U.S. Delegation regard- 
ing limitation of cruisers by total tonnage: 
distinction between uses of large and 
cruisers has been urged by British Delega- 
tion who have striven to get publicity for 
British case. 

Refers to No. 408 and explains arguments 
against limitation of cruisers by total 
tonnage, and need of British Empire for 
large number of small cruisers: H.M.G. 
cannot allow R.N. to be outclassed if 
U.S.A. and Japan build large modern 
cruisers. 


Record of conversation with U.S. Am- 
bassador who feared Naval Conference was 
about to break down, explained uselessness 
of small cruisers to U.S.A. and suggested 
compromise agreement on 400,000 tons 
for cruisers with limitation by classes within 
that tonnage: he was informed of difficul- 
ties caused by American press mis- 
representations. 

Letter from Sir A. Chamberlain stating 
his colleagues were grateful for his initia- 
tive in conversation in No. 412 and hoped 
to make further communication regarding 
Naval Conference on July 11. 


Message from British Delegation reporting 
meeting of Executive Committee on July 8 
when statements were made r 

capital ships, report of Technical Commit- 
tee was discussed and British Delegation 
deplored slow progress of Conference and 
urged early plenary session. 


Refers to No. 409 and explains importance 
of discussing capital ships at present con- 
ference to allow decisions to be applied to 
ships laid down in 1931. 

Message for Prime Minister and Cabinet 
from Mr. Bridgeman reporting American 
rigidity on limiting cruisers by total ton- 
nage, but possibility of incorporating build- 
ing programme in treaty: indicates line to 
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417 


418 


419 


420 


421 


423 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. LONDON 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 168 L.N. 


Sm E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. unnumbered 


To Mr. Lonpon 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 111 


Sm J. TImLey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 304 


To Mr. Lonpon 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 112 


Mr. LONDON 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 173 L.N, 


Sm A. CHAMBERLAIN 


Foreign Office 


DATE 


July ro 


July 10 


July 11 


July i 


July 11 


July 11 


July 11 


MAIN SUBJECT 


be adopted at plenary session on July 11. 
Note 5: Extract from letter to Mr. Villiers 
from Mr. Campbell explaining why 
plenary session on July 11 was called off. 


Message from British Delegation report- 
ing meeting of Executive Committee on 
July 9 when limitation of cruisers by total 
tonnage or by programme of construction 
up to 1931 was discussed. 


Reports informal conversation on July 9 
with Mr. Kellogg and Mr. Hoover regard- 
ing difficulties at Naval Conference, 
especially respecting cruisers: Mr. Kellogg 
said Lord Balfour had agreed in 1921 to 
tonnage of 450,000 for auxiliary craft and 
feared British proposals would lead to 
increased construction: considers Messrs. 
Coolidge, Kellogg and Hoover favour naval 
limitation but would be overborne by 
public opinion if H.M.G. cannot avoid 
increasing tonnage and expenditure: Mr. 
Kellogg said he would go to Geneva if Sir 
A. Chamberlain went there. 


Message from Prime Minister for Mr. 
Bridgeman expressing H.M.G.’s apprecia- 
tion of Delegation’s skill in negotiations 
and confirming agreement exists between 
them. 


Japanese M.F.A. has requested that 
H.M.G. be informed he considered it of 
highest importance Conference should 
achieve some result: British point of view 
on cruisers was explained to him. 


Message for Mr. Bridgeman from Mr. 
Churchill concurring that agreement on 
programmes of construction of cruisers 
may provide solution but presuming this 
will not involve increase in programme 
authorised in 1925. 

Message from Mr. Bridgeman for Prime 
Minister and Cabinet reporting he had 
agreed to postponement of plenary session 
of Naval Conference pending meeting of 
committee of junior Delegates to discuss 
cruiser question. 

Memorandum recording conversation with 
U.S. Ambassador to whom British policy 
on naval disarmament was recapitulated 
and arguments against large cruisers put: 
it was suggested to him that H.M. and U.S. 
Govts. should send instructions to Geneva 
that solution should be sought by agree- 
ment on total in each class which each 
Power would not exceed before 1936: 
H.M.G. would be willing to scrap some of 
the large cruisers under construction and 
Sir A. Chamberlain would go to Geneva 
if Mr. Kellogg went. 
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431 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. LONDON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 174 L.N. 


To Mr. Lonpon 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 113 


Sm E. Howarp 
ington 
Tel. No. 324 


To Sr E. Howarp 


Washington 
Tel. unnumbered 


To Mr. LonpDoNn 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 116 


Mr. LONDON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 176 L.N. 


Mr. LONDON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 177 L.N. 


Mr. Lonpon 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 178 L.N. 


Mr. LONDON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 181 L.N. 


Sm E. Howarp 
ington 
Tel. No. 325 


Mr. Lonpon 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 182 L.N. 


DATE 
July 12 


July 12 


July 12 


July 12 


July 12 


July 12 


July 12 


July 12 


July 13 


July 13 


July 13 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Message from Mr. Bridgeman for Prime 
Minister suggesting that in view of attitude 
of U.S. Admiral Jones, Sir E. Howard 
should point out to U.S. Govt. that H.M.G. 
could not agree to U.S. figure of total ton- 
nage without knowing how many large 
cruisers U.S. Govt. would build: U.S. plan 
entailed increase in armaments. 


Message for Mr. Bridgeman suggesting 
Dominion Delegates should draw up 
statement for use in U.S.A. to indicate that 
they supported British proposals on 
cruisers. 


Tone of U.S. press has improved: urges 
care in issuing public statements: considers 
U.S. public would only vote for big navy 
if it believed H.M.G. were trying to trick 
U.S. Govt. 


Refers to No. 418 and cites passages from 
records of Washington Conference showing 
Lord Balfour did not accept limit of 
450,000 tons for auxiliary craft: Mr. 
Kellogg’s misapprehension should be 
corrected. 


Message for Mr. Bridgeman from Prime 
Minister explaining that proposal in 
No. 423 for agreement on programmes up 
to 1936 was framed with Delegation’s tele- 
grams in mind. 


Message from British Delegation for 
Admiralty reporting proposal by junior 
members of Delegations that H.M. and 
U.S. Govts. should not exceed 550,000 
tons of auxiliary craft on certain conditions 
with 5:3 ratio for Japan. 


Message from British Delegation giving 
further explanation of proposals on cruisers 
in No. 429. 


Message from Mr. Bridgeman for Prime 
Minister and Cabinet explaining scheme 
in Nos. 429-30 on cruisers was only reached 
with great difficulty and appears to offer a 
solution. 


Message from British Delegation: considers 
suggestion in No. 425 for statement on 
attitude of Dominions to British proposals 
is not necessary. 


Has read No. 427 to Mr. Kellogg who 
was unaware of Lord Balfour’s qualifica- 
tions regarding tonnage of 450,000 for 
auxiliary craft but did not attach import- 
ance to this matter. 


Message from Mr. Bridgeman for Sir A. 
Chamberlain and Cabinet: Delegation 
has been working successfully on lines pro- 
posed in No. 423 for agreement up to 1936: 
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437 


441 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. LONDON 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 179 L.N. 


Mr. LONDON 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 180 L.N. 


Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 326 


Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 328 


Mr. LONDON 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 188 L.N. 


Sm E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 329 


To Sm J. TrLey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 149 


Mr. LONDON 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 190 L.N. 


Sir J. TILttey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 313 


DATE 


July 13 


July 13 


July 13 


July 13 


July 14 


July 14 


July 14 


July 14 


July 15 


MAIN SUBJECT 


arrival in Geneva of Sir A. Chamberlain 
might not be desirable. 


Message from British Delegation: sufficient 
agreement was reached at informal meeting 
of Delegates on proposals on cruisers in Nos. 
429-31 for plenary session to be fixed for 
July 14: warns of difficulties likely to be 
raised by U.S. and Japanese Delegations. 


Message from British Delegation suggest- 
ing lines on which Sir J. Tilley might 
speak to Japanese Govt. regarding Japanese 
opposition to total tonnage figures for 
auxiliary craft in No. 429. 


Reports conversation with Mr. Kellogg 
who agreed to proposal in No. 423 for 
agreement on cruisers up to 1936, and to 
adjournment of Conference to consider 
proposal: he was not clear whether large 
and small cruisers should be reckoned 
together and did not think he and Sir A. 
Chamberlain should go to Geneva. 


Mr. Kellogg further commented on 
possibility of Japan’s demanding com- 
pensation for agreeing to cruiser tonnage 
over 250,000 tons: suggests U.S. Govt. 
might fear Anglo-Japanese deal over 
North China. 


Message for Prime Minister from Mr. 
Bridgeman arguing against suggestion for 
adjourning Conference for a week and 
enquiring about difficulties felt by H.M.G. 
in respect of total tonnage. 


Reports further conversation with Mr. 
Kellogg regarding suggestion in No. 423: 
Mr. Kellogg did not know of American 
claim for 25 10,000-ton cruisers and under- 
stood proposal in No. 423 as applying to 
both classes of cruiser together. 
Instructions to speak to Japanese Govt. 
about total tonnage figures for auxiliary 
craft as suggested in No. 436 as Japanese 
attitude appears to be chief obstacle. 


Message from Mr. Bridgeman for Prime 
Minister and Cabinet reporting that 
plenary session on July 14 went well and 
Mr. Gibson indicated U.S. Govt. would 
agree to any basis of agreement on cruisers 
mutually acceptable to H.M. and Japanese 

vts.: argues against adjournment of 
Conference. 


Knows nothing of Japanese demand for 
compensation referred to in No. 438: 
British admission of U.S. parity in cruisers 
may have undermined Japanese position 
as they fear U.S.A. but not G.B. 
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681 


NO. AND NAME 


To Mr. Lonpon 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 124 


Sm E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 330 


To Mr. Lonpon 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 125 


To Sm E. Howarp 


Washington 
Tel. No. 336 


Sm J. Trey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 312 


Mr. LONDON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 191 L.N. 


450 Sm E. Howarp 


Washington 
Tel. No. 332 


451 To Sm E. Howarp 


Washington 
Tel. No. 338 


452 To Sm J. Trey 


Tokyo 
Tel. No. 152 


DATE 


July 15 


July 15 


July 15 


July 15 


July 15 


July 16 


July 16 


July 16 


July 16 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Message for Mr. Bridgeman from Prime 
Minister referring to No. 439 and agreeing 
he and Lord Cecil need not return for 
consultation. 


Reports discussion with Mr. Kellogg of 
suggestion that if Japan built over 5:3 ratio 
of any tonnage agreed by H.M. and U.S. 
Govts. agreement would be reconsidered. 


Message for Mr. Bridgeman from Prime 
Minister setting out and approving lines 
on which it is understood Delegation is 
working: H.M.G. recognizes U.S. right to 
parity in large cruisers but cannot agree 
that small cruisers are as necessary to 
other nations as to British Empire: H.M.G. 
will agree to fixing building programmes 
of three Powers up to 1932 or 1936. 


Refers to Nos. 440 and 395 and cites 
U.S. document claiming 25 10,000-ton 
cruisers: fears British position at Geneva 
was not reported to State Department: pro- 
posal in No. 423 provided for limit on 
such cruisers. 


Has spoken to Japanese M.F.A. as in- 
structed in No. 441 urging general con- 
siderations of economy in British naval 
proposals: Gen. Tanaka was prepared to 
take broad view provided Conference 
achieved reduction of expenditure. 


Message from British Delegation for 
Cabinet and Admiralty reporting on 
discussions on July 15 with Japanese 
Delegation who stated they might agree 
to 325,000 tons for cruisers and destroyers 
subject to conditions in No. 429 which 
at ratio of 65% would give H.M. and 
U.S. Govts. 500,000 tons: suggests putting 
this proposal to U.S. Delegation, accepting 
Japanese proposal for 70,000 tons in sub- 
marines, and proposing 90,000 tons for 
British submarines. 

Refers to No. 447: has informed Mr. 
Kellogg of U.S. Delegation’s demand for 
25 10,000-ton cruisers and confirmed that 
H.M.G.’s proposal in No. 423 distinguished 
between large and cruisers: he did 
not think he and Sir A. Chamberlain 
should go to Geneva. 


Refers to No. 445: position at Geneva 
is so delicate that no suggestions should 
be made to Mr. Kellogg without in- 
structions. 


Refers to Nos. 446 and 448: instructions 
to assure Japanese M.F.A. that H.M.G. 
share his desire to reduce expenditure 
while U.S. proposal to leave number of 
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461 


NO. AND NAME DATE 


Mr. LONDON July 17 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 192 L.N. 

Mr. LONDON July 17 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 193 L.N. 


Mr. LONDON July 17 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 194 L.N. 


Mr. LONDON July 17 
Geneva 
Tel. unnumbered L.N. 


VISCOUNT CECIL July 17 
Geneva 


To Mr. Lonpon July 18 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 127 


Mr. LONDON July 18 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 197 L.N. 


To Sm E. Howarp July 18 
Washington 
Tel. No. 339 


Sr J. Trey July 18 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 317 


MAIN SUBJECT 
large cruisers within total tonnage un- 
limited would increase it. 

Message from Mr. Bridgeman referring 
to No. 438: question of compensation to 
Japan applied only to naval agreement. 


Message from Mr. Bridgeman for Prime 
Minister and Cabinet: No. 455 reports lines 
of agreement reached with Japanese 
Delegation on July 16 limiting large and 
small cruisers and destroyers: hopes for 
authority to proceed on these lines as 
alternative would be breakdown of 
Conference. 


Message from Mr. Bridgeman for Prime 
Minister setting out lines of agreement with 
Japanese Delegation on 500,000 tons of 
cruisers and destroyers for British Empire, 
325,000 for Japan, with 12 10,000-ton 
cruisers for British Empire and U.S.A. and 
8 for Japan: other cruisers to be 6,000 
tons with 6-inch guns. 

Message from Mr. Campbell to Mr. 
Villiers transmitting extract from his letter 
of July 16 arguing in favour of plan on 
cruisers in No. 455 and stressing need to 
concede parity to U.S.A. immediately: 
considers U.S. have in mind fear of war 
with Japan. 

Letter to Sir A. Chamberlain: No. 446 
appears to go back on British concession 
of naval parity to U.S.A.: argues in favour 
of such concession. 


Message for Mr. Bridgeman from Prime 
Minister: at first sight proposals on cruisers 
in No. 455 might form basis of temporary 
arrangement up to 1936 if not understood 
as acceptance that U.S.A. has equal need 
for small cruisers. 


Japanese Delegate having urged U:S. 
Delegation should be informed of Anglo- 
Japanese discussions, informal meeting of 
principal representatives of three Delega- 
tions was held on July 18: further meeting 
will be held on July 19. 

Records conversation with U.S. Am- 
bassador who stated Mr. Kellogg did not 
think meeting with Sir A. Chamberlain at 
Geneva necessary but H.M.G. should 
make concession on total tonnage and size 
of cruisers: Mr. Houghton was informed 
that this should be discussed at Geneva. 


Refers to No. 452: Gen. Tanaka was much 
impressed by H.M.G.’s hoping to save 
£50 million and asked what proposals on 
cruisers in No. 429 would save: requests in- 
formation on results of Anglo-Japanese 
discussions. 
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471 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. LONDON 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 198 L.N. 


To Mr. LONDON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 130 


Mr. LONDON 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 201 L.N. 


Sm J. Trey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 318 


Sm E. Howarp 


Washington 
Tel. No. 341 


Sm J. TmLtey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 322 


Sm E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 343 


Sm E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 342 


To Mr. Lonpon 
eva 
Tel. No. 132 


Mr. CHILTON 
Washington 
Tel. unnumbered 


Mr. LONDON 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 211 L.N. 


DATE 


July 19 


July 19 


July 20 


July 20 


July ar 


July 21 


July 21 


July 21 


July 26 


July 28 


July 28 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Message from Mr. Bridgeman for Prime 
Minister referring to No. 458: arrangement 
regarding cruisers would not apply after 
1936: considers it impossible to reverse 
policy on parity for U.S.A. set out in Nos. 
383 and 393. 

Message from Prime Minister requesting 
Mr. Bridgeman to ask for adjournment of 
Conference and return for consultation 
with Lord Cecil and Admiral Field for 
discussions on proposals in No. 455 and on 
No. 457. 

Message from British Delegation suggest- 
ing Sir J. Tilley should be supplied with 
material requested in No. 461: Japanese 
Delegation have evidently leaked infor- 
mation on proposals in No. 455 to press. 


Refers to Nos. 448 and 461 and reports 
conversation with Japanese Vice-M.F.A. 
who said his Govt. still hoped for agree- 
ment on figures for cruiser tonnage 
proposed by them. 


Mr. Kellogg, who was less optimistic about 
Naval Conference, stated U.S. Govt. could 
not agree to British proposals on 6-inch 
gun cruisers: draws attention to article in 
The Times on attitude of certain Senators 
on protection of neutral commerce in war- 

time. 


Admiral Nomura was imistic about 
Naval Conference and told Naval Attaché 
that he did not think U.S. Govt. would 
agree to 6-inch gun cruisers or that failure 
of Conference would lead to arms race. 


Refers to No. 466: considers that unless 
H.M.G. agree to U.S. proposals on 
cruiser tonnage naval agreement is im- 
possible: suggests action to end Conference 
without unnecessary recriminations. 


Reports conversation with Mr. Kellogg 
regarding lack of truth of reports that 
Anglo-Japanese proposals (see No. 
455) provided for Japanese parity in 
submarines. 


Message for Mr. Campbell: instructions 
to inform U.S. and Japanese Delegations 
that British Delegation cannot leave 
London before July 27. 


With reference to Sir A. Chamberlain’s 
parliamentary statement on July 27 Mr. 
Kellogg stated U.S. Govt. would never 
agree to limit only 10,000-ton cruisers. 


Message from Mr. Bridgeman: No. 473 
contains modified Anglo-Japanese scheme: 
proposals on capital ships and aircraft 
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473 


474 


475 


476 


4T7 


478 


481 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. LONDON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 212 L.N. 


Mr. LONDON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 213 L.N. 


Mr. LONDON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 216 L.N. 


Mr. CHILTON 
ashington 
Tel. unnumbered 


To Mr. LonDoNn 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 134 


To Mr. LONDON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 135 


CapTAIN PIPON 
Paris 


France No. 8/27 


Sm E. Howarp 


Manchester, Mass. 


To Mr. LONDON 
eva 


Tel. No. 137 


DATE 


July 28 


July 29 


July 29 


July 29 


July 29 


July 29 


July 29 


July 29 


July 30 


MAIN SUBJECT 
carriers have been omitted as they depend 
on settlement of remainder of scheme. 


Transmits text of modified Anglo- 
Japanese scheme relating to cruisers, 
destroyers and submarines. 


Message from Mr. Bridgeman for Cabinet 
and Admiralty reporting discussion at 
informal meeting of delegates to Naval 
Conference on July 28 of British proposals 
in No. 473: Mr. Gibson could not agree to 
limiting calibre of guns on cruisers to less 
than 8 inches and Japanese Delegate 
requested submarine tonnage of 70,000 
tons. 


Message from Lord Cecil reporting that 
situation deteriorated during British 
Delegation’s absence in London: unless 
compromise can be reached on 8-inch gun 
there is no hope of agreement: in view of 
serious consequences of failure urges com- 
promise. 


Assistant Secretary of State states British 
proposals in No. 473 are not acceptable 
to U.S. Govt., and that he was going to 
suggest to Mr. Kellogg that Conference 
should be adjourned rather than admit it 
had failed. 


Message to Mr. Bridgeman stating that 
Cabinet considered Nos. 474-5 but cannot 
change decision on 6-inch guns: if U.S. 
Delegation refuse latest British proposal 
declaration in No. 478 should be made. 


Message for Mr. Bridgeman transmitting 
Cabinet declaration that if negotiations 
break down British Delegates should insist 
on opportunity to make public statement 
to make known limitation and economy 
aimed at in British proposals. 

Report to Lord Crewe on French attitude 
on cruiser question: considers French 
Govt. sympathize with H.M.G. but would 
not take part in Naval Conference unless 


previously accorded preponderance over 
Italy. 


Letter to Sir A. Chamberlain referring to 
No. 418 and reporting further conversa- 
tion with Mr. Hoover on importance of 
educating British and U.S. peoples as to 
economic consequences of war between 
them: comments on friendly attitude of 
Mr. Hoover. 


Message for Mr. Bridgeman and Lord Cecil: 
as press messages indicate U.S. Delegation 
will attack British proposals at plenary 
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91 


NO. AND NAME 


To Sm E. Howarp 
Manchester, Mass. 
Tel. No. 357 


Mr. CHILTON 
Washington 
Tel. unnumbered 


Mr. LONDON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 217 L.N. 


Sm E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 365 


Mr. LONDON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 218 L.N. 


Mr. LONDON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 219 L.N. 


Mr. LoNnDON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 223 L.N. 


Mr. LONDON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 224 L.N. 


Sm E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 367 


To Sm E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 358 

Mr. LONDON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 225 L.N. 


DATE 


July 30 


July 31 


July 31 


Aug. 1 


Aug. 2 


Aug. 2 


Aug. 2 


MAIN SUBJECT 


session of Conference, British statement 
should show that U.S. proposals increase 
cost and aggressive character of navies. 


Refers to No. 468 and indicates line to 
take with press and public opinion should 
Naval Conference break down. 


Understands State Department would 
prefer Conference to break up quietly 
without plenary session. 


Message from Mr. Bridgeman: Mr. Gibson 
states U.S. Govt. cannot accept final British 
proposals as basis of agreement: date of 
plenary session was also discussed. 


Reports conversation with Mr. Kellogg 
who thought plenary session of Naval Con- 
ference would increase irritation and 
referred to press reports that H.M.G. 
would propose temporary agreement 
limiting building of 10,000-ton cruisers. 
Reports publication by U.S. Delegation 
of clause on cruisers invented by Mr. 
Dulles which British Delegation refused to 
accept at meeting in No. 474: indicates 
line which he will take with press. 


Transmits text of political clause sug- 
gested by Mr. Dulles regarding adjustment 
or termination of naval agreement in light 
of utilisation by any other Power of alloca- 
ted tonnage of cruisers. 


No. 489 contains British redraft of Dulles 
clause (No. 487) as possible means of 
meeting U.S. claim to 8-inch guns while 
giving H.M.G. right to end naval agree- 
ment. 


Transmits British redraft of Dulles clause 
on cruisers referred to in No. 488. 


Mr. Kellogg stated speeches at plenary 
session of Naval Conference might make 
any agreement more difficult: he repeated 
U.S. Govt. could not give way on 8-inch 
gun but indicated sympathy with 
suggestion for temporary arrangement 
mentioned in No. 485. 


Instructions to send to Prime Minister 
No. 494 and other recent telegrams on 
Naval Conference. 


Message from Mr. Bridgeman reporting 
conversation with Japanese representa- 


tives who communicated new proposal for 
agreement on programme of cruiser build- 


ing and agreed regarding reducing size 
and extending life of capital ships. 
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714 


714 
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716 


716 


493 


496 


498 


499 


Tel. No. 226 L.N. 


To Sm E. Howarp 


Washington 
Tel. No. 359 


Sm E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tels. Nos. 370-1 


Sim E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 372 


To Mr. LONDON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 145 


Sm E. Howarp 
Washington 
No. 1512 


Mr. LONDON 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 228 L.N. 


Mr. LONDON 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 232 L.N. 


DATE 
Aug. 2 


Aug. 2 


Aug. 2 


Aug. 3 


Aug. 3 


Aug. 3 


Aug. 4 


Aug. 4 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Transmits text of Japanese proposal for 
agreement on limiting building of auxiliary 
vessels to those authorised in current 
programmes for British, U.S. and Japanese 
navies. 


Refers to No. 476: could only accept pro- 
posal to adjourn Naval Conference after 
British Delegation has explained British pro- 
posals: explains British objections to U.S. 
attitude: enquires whether Mr. Kellogg 
appreciates British position: if Conference 
breaks down British building programme is 
unlikely to be changed. 


Refers to No. 494: in view of Mr. 
Kellogg’s remarks in Nos. 485 and 490 
considers he is unlikely to propose adjourn- 
ing Naval Conference unless explanatory 
speeches at plenary session are given up: 
considers he is aware of British point of 
view. 


Refers to No. 495: has informed Mr. 
Kellogg that H.M.G. consider explanatory 
statement at Naval Conference necessary: 
British need for large number of cruisers 
was discussed: Mr. Kellogg said U.S. Govt. 
was willing to continue naval negotiations 
as long as H.M.G. wished. 


Message for Mr. Bridgeman explaining 
objections to modified proposals on 
cruisers in No. 489: Japanese proposal in 
No. 493 will be considered: if U.S. 
Delegation reject it H.M.G. suggest agree- 
ment on points provisionally agreed should 
be signed: if this suggestion is refused 
British case set out in No. 494 should be 
made. 


Reports further on conversation in No. 
485 with Mr. Kellogg regarding possible 
adjournment of Naval Conference, ‘naval 
holiday’ and British need for small cruisers: 
considers U.S. opposition to British policy 
on cruisers arises from determination to 
resist British blockade in a future war. 


Message from Mr. Bridgeman reporting 
informal meeting of Delegates to 
Naval Conference on Aug. 3 when U.S. 
Delegates refused to accept Japanese 
proposal on basis of British cruiser tonnage 
exceeding 400,000 tons: procedure for 
plenary session on Aug. 4 was also dis- 
cussed. 


Message from Mr. Bridgeman reporting 
that proposal in No. 497 for signing agree- 
ment on points settled was made at meet- 
ing of Delegates to Naval Conference on 
Aug. 4 and rejected by U.S. Delegates: 
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closing plenary session will be held in 
afternoon of Aug. 4. 


Message for British Library of Informa- 
tion referring to No. 482 and suggesting 
modified line to adopt with American 
public opinion on British naval disarma- 
ment policy. 


Memorandum giving information on M. 
Briand’s proposal for a_ Franco-U.S. 
treaty to outlaw war and attitude thereto 
of State Department and Japanese Govt. 


Letter from Sir A. Chamberlain: No. 
480 has caused considerable anxiety: 
proposed propaganda against Anglo-U.S. 
war is unnecessary and dangerous: dis- 
cusses failure of Naval Conference, 
criticizes U.S. attitude but hopes Anglo- 
U.S. relations will not be affected: cites 
letter from Mr. Bridgeman on USS. 
attitude. 


Considers failure of Naval Conference has 
not created anti-British feeling in U.S. but 
many Congressmen are determined to 
maintain ‘rights of neutrals’ against 
blockade in a future war. 


Letter from Sir A. Chamberlain comment- 
ing on good relations with Japanese 
Delegation at Geneva but difficulties with 
Japanese press, and discussing differences 
with U.S. Delegation on total tonnage and 
size of cruisers. 


Letter to Sir A. Chamberlain agreeing 
with views in No. 503: will tell Mr. Hoover 
Sir A. Chamberlain does not favour 
proposed peace propaganda: discusses im- 

rtance of avoiding war with U.S.A. in 
interests of preserving British Empire: 
considers failure of Naval Conference has 
diverted attention of U.S. ‘Big Navy’ party 
from G.B. to internal opposition. 
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requesting to be consulted respecting nor- 
thern frontier of Yemen: reports conversa- 
tion with Acting M.F.A. of Hejaz-Nejd on 
this subject. 

Reports presentation to Majlis of bill for 
construction of railway between Mohain- 
merah and Bander-i-gez: discusses policy 
to be adopted by H.M.G. in light of con- 
siderations including possible commercial 
and political advantages of railway to 
U.S.S.R. 

Discusses the situation in Persia with 
special reference to the effects of national- 
ist feeling on the interests of H.M.G. 


Refers to No. 508: no official action regard- 
ing proposed railway should be taken but it 
should be understood in highest quarters 
that activity at northern end would raise 
doubts as to Persia’s reciprocating friendly 
policy of H.M.G. 


Instructions to communicate to Italian 
Govt. substance of message informing 
Imam of Yemen of H.M.G.’s desire for 
friendly relations but warning him that his 
continued occupation of parts of Aden 
Protectorate renders him liable to measures 
of retaliation. 


Discusses Turkey’s relations with U.S.S.R. 
in light of her relations with Italy and 
G.B. and comments on internal situation 
in Turkey. 


Refers to No. 511 and transmits Italian 
note of Apr. 4 stating that Italian Govt. 
had understood at recent talks that H.M.G. 
would take no action unless Imam of 
Yemen encroached further on Aden terri- 
tory: Italian Govt. had already advised 
Imam to avoid provoking H.M.G.: 
Italian Govt. requests explanations of 
British policy to Yemen. 


Reports information that Persian M.F.A. 
is discussing Soviet-Persian neutrality 
pact at Moscow. 


Refers to No. 513: instructions to inform 
Italian Govt. that while H.M.G. have 
never abandoned their claim to Aden terri- 
tory occupied by Imam no immediate 
action against him is contemplated. 


Reports action taken by representatives of 
Capitulatory Powers at Tehran in view of 
Persian denunciation of relevant treaties 
as from May 10, 1928: transmits note of 
May 12 from Acting Persian M.F.A. 
regarding termination of privileges of 
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British subjects in Persia from May 10, 
1928. 


Refers to Persian note in No. 516: 
considers British reply should challenge 
Persian claim to abrogate perpetual 
treaties: no reply should be sent pending 
consultation with French Govt. 


Message from Sir G. Clayton reporting 
satisfactory conclusion of negotiations with 
King Ibn Saud and signature on May 20 
of treaty between him and H.M.G. 


French Govt. are prepared to accept 
abolition of capitulations in Persia: H.M.G. 
are suggesting Anglo-French consultations 
on safeguards for interests in Persia: Mr. 
Nicolson fears imposition of anti-foreign 
taxation aimed at Anglo-Persian Oil Com- 
pany. 

Reports conversation on June 3 with 
Persian Minister of Court 

Persian uneasiness at suspension of Anglo- 
Soviet relations: Sir R. Clive suggested 
Persian Govt. might take action regarding 
Soviet Consulate at Ahwaz. 


Reports conversation with King Ibn Saud 

regarding his relations with Turkey, 
U.S.S.R., Italy, France, Egypt, Iraq and 
Transjordan and his desire to make recent 
treaty with H.M.G. effective. 


Discusses the economic situation of Turkey 
and policy of Turkish Govt. and comments 
on German financial activities in Turkey. 
Minister of Court states Persian Govt. are 
less apprehensive of Anglo-Soviet hostilities 
and seek support of H.M.G. in maintaining 
Persian-Turkish frontier laid down by 
protocol of 1913: he warned that his Govt. 
might seek Soviet support. 


Transmits record of conversation on 
June 29 between Mr. Helm and Edib Bey 
Anglo-Turkish relations with 
particular reference to settlement of Mosul 
question and Turkish need for British 
financial assistance. 
Refers to No. 523: H.M.G. consider 
protocol of 1913 on Persian-Turkish 
frontier as valid but would not intervene 
in any dispute: risk of Persia’s seeking 
Soviet support must be taken. 
Instructions to inform Italian Govt. of 
reply received from Imam of Yemen to 
message referred to in No. 511 and of 
H.M.G.’s reply to Imam agreeing to 
negotiate an agreement with him recog- 
nising the rights of the two parties in their 
respective territories. 
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Reports conversation with M.F.A. of 
Hejaz-Nejd who communicated letter from 
King Ibn Saud alleging Italian Govt. were 
endeavouring to prevent peaceful under- 
standing between King Ibn Saud and 
Imam of Yemen. 


Instructions to inform King Ibn Saud 
that H.M.G. have no proof of allegations 
against Italy in No. 527 but if he can fur- 
nish evidence they will take matter up 
with Italian Govt. 


Letter from Mr. Osborne stating that 
Sir A. Chamberlain regretted Italian 
uncertainty as to British policy to the 
Yemen, and recapitulating Nos. 511 and 
526: British oil company is having difficul- 
ties regarding concession in Farsan Islands 
but in view of undertaking in Rome talks 
in Feb. H.M.G. are anxious not to inter- 
vene with King Ibn Saud. 


Refers to No. 528 and transmits indications 
advanced by King Ibn Saud of Italian 
interference in his relations with Yemen: 
King requests statement of attitude of 
H.M.G. 


Records conversation with Italian Am- 
bassador regarding reduction of troops 
of occupation in Rhineland and Italian 
allegation that King Ibn Saud’s attitude to 
Yemen was aggressive: he was given gist of 
Nos. 527-8. 

On Aug. 25 Persian Prime Minister stated 
he wished to improve Anglo-Persian rela- 
tions and referred to growing Soviet 
influence: he was informed that H.M.G. 
had supported Persian Govt. but had 
received nothing in return. 


A member of the Eastern Dept. of the 
F.O. has drawn the attention of a member 
of the Turkish Embassy to the attitude 
of the Turkish Govt. to the ‘Friends of 
England Association’. 

Instructions to inform King Ibn Saud 
of conversation with Italian Ambassador 
in No. 531 on relations between him and 
Imam of Yemen, urge him to avoid action 
leading to war and tell him Italian Govt. 
are similarly advising Imam. 

Realises advice in No. 534 will not please 
King Ibn Saud: instructions to telegraph 
any further evidence that Imam of Yemen 
is adopting more aggressive attitude and 
being encouraged by Italian Govt. 


Records conversation between Italian 
Ambassador and Mr. Osborne on similar 
lines to No. 531 regarding Imam’s 
complaints against King Ibn Saud and his 
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complaints against the Imam and Italian 
activities: Italian Ambassador was in- 
formed of action in No. 534 and also of 
H.M.G’s view that King Ibn Saud was 
entitled to intervene in Asir. 
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CHAPTER I 


Correspondence on German disarmament and the 

occupation of the Rhineland, the Preparatory 

Commission for the Disarmament Conference, 

controversy between Italy and the Serb-Croat- 

Slovene State over Albania and the rupture of 
Anglo-Soviet relations 


February 2—June 2, 1927 


No. 1 


Colonel Ryan' (Coblenz) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received February 4) 
No. 13 [C 1025 /1025/18) 
Confidential COBLENZ, February 2, 1927 
Sir, 

I have read with great interest Dr. Stresemann’s note to Dr. Sthamer of 
January 17th replying to the representations made by Sir Ronald Lindsay 
at Berlin on January 14th*—in particular that portion of the note dealing 
with the Rhineland. 

2. Dr. Stresemann says how unjustified it is to reproach them as is re- 
peatedly done that it is typical of their policy not to recognise concessions 
made to them but to put forward new demands at once. If any proof were 
necessary that the reproach is not unfounded, it is surely to be found in the 
remainder of the paragraph from which the above statement is taken. Dr. 
Stresemann goes on to ask the question what concessions he can point out 
to German public opinion and gives his answer which, in its essence, is that 
the only concession received has been the abolition of the delegates.3 It is 

' Deputy British High Commissioner on the Inter-Allied Rhineland High Commission, 
acting for the High Commissioner, Lord Kilmarnock, who was on leave. 

2 Dr. Stresemann and Dr. Sthamer were respectively German Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and German Ambassador in London. Sir R. Lindsay was H.M. Ambassador at 
Berlin. For the note of January 17 and the representations of January 14 see Volume II, 
enclosure in No. 417 and No. 400 respectively. 

3 The abolition, as from December 1, 1925, of the system of local representatives of the 
Inter-Allied Rhineland High Commission had been announced in a communiqué issued 
by the High Commission on November 18, 1925; see Volume I, Nos. 104 and 112. This 
communiqué, together with Ordinance No. 308 of November 17, 1925, bringing into effect 
modifications to the régime of the occupation, is printed in the Official Gazette of the Inter- 
Allud Rhineland High Commission, September—December 1925, pp. 24-79. 


true that he mentions the improved relations with the High Commission but 
this being an effect rather than a cause cannot properly be considered itself 
as a concession. 

In coming to the above conclusion Dr. Stresemann appears either to over- 
look, or to dismiss as negligible the numerous alleviations that have been 
introduced into the régime of the Occupation since Locarno.‘ It is true that 
all the German requests, made either then or subsequently, have not been 
complied with, but this fact does not justify recognition being withheld from 
the many cases in which the German wishes have received full or partial 
satisfaction. I need only refer to the alleviations introduced by Ordinance 
No. 3085 (which includes guarantees for the press, the abolition of postal 
censorship, the removal or the reduction of the restrictions on the use of 
wireless, the holding of meetings and the flagging of towns) and the conces- 
sions made during 1926, of which the most important are the abolition of 
the protective ordinances® and the permission for German aircraft to fly over 
the Occupied Territories,” to show that positive effect has been given to the 
desire of the ex-allied Governments for reconciliation. 

In addition the draft of the Ordinances now lying with the German Com- 
missioner contains further concessions which though not so far reaching as 
those already made, are from the practical point of view none the less im- 
portant. In short the action already taken or proposed represents a very 
considerable modification of the régime as existing prior to Locarno, and 
has only been put through against considerable opposition. Indeed there is 
present in more than one quarter a feeling that we have gone too far in the 
way of concessions and that it would have been better for the Germans as 
well as for the Occupation itself if certain of the restrictions, now abandoned, 
had been maintained. The French High Commissioner® has recently ex- 
pressed these views before the High Commission. 

3. In regard to the question of concessions by Germany, Dr. Stresemann 
says that in matters like the disarmament question, the investigation problem? 
and the régime in the Rhineland it seems to him that we should not speak of 
concessions and counter-concessions; our object is rather to come to an agree- 
ment with the other Governments as to how the treaty’® is to be justly inter- 
preted and carried out. 


¢ For the agreements concluded at Locarno on October 16, 1925, see Cmd. 2525 of 1925. 

S See note 3 above. 

6 Ordinance No. 310 of September 11, 1926, cancelling the ‘protective’ ordinances, is 
printed in the Official Gazette, op. cit., January-September 1926, pp. 12-13. Cf. Volume IT, 
No. 158, § 11. 

7 Ordinance No. 309 of August 17, 1926, dealing with this question is printed id:d., 
pp. 2-11. Cf. Volume IT, Nos. 95 and roa. 

8 M. Paul Tirard, President of the Inter-Allied Rhineland High Commission. 

9 i.e. the application, notably in respect of article 213 of the Treaty of Versailles, of the 
scheme for investigation by the League of Nations into the execution of the naval, military, 
and air clauses of the treaties of peace, which was approved by the Council on September 27, 
1924: see League of Nations Official Journal, October 1924, pp. 1592-5 (for a text embodying 
certain amendments see League of Nations document C. 729. 1926. IX): see also Volume II, 
No. 297. 10 The Treaty of Versailles. 


As far as the Rhineland is concerned it is perhaps correct to say that con- 
cession is not the right word to express what we wish from Germany. What 
we desire and have the right to expect is that there should be an a priori 
attitude of mind which would manifest itself in an attempt to remove rather 
than to create difficulties and which would deal with the many questions 
that arise in a broad rather than in a small-minded way. And it is this quality 
of mind that we find lacking. 

4. The German Authorities, whether local or otherwise, in so far as the 
Rhineland is concerned, appear so totally unable to view from an objective 
standpoint their policy and its effects that I felt some good might result, 
especially at the moment of the formation of the new Government," if I dis- 
abused the German Commissioner of any misapprehension he might have. 
I accordingly had a long conversation with him on Friday’? night last. 

5. I prefaced my remarks by saying that I had had the sincere hope that 
Locarno would have led to an entire change in the relations between Germany 
and the Occupation but that instead of an improvement relations seemed to 
be getting worse, and that I could not but regard the future with some con- 
cern. I said that the remarks that I was about to make to him were entirely 
personal, but that my views were, I knew, shared by others. 

Baron Langwerth’s mind runs in well defined channels. His usual reply 
to any statement which contains a possible reproach on Germany is “Think 
of Germersheim’!3 or ‘What can we do since the troops have not been re- 
duced’.'4 So in order to forestall interruptions of that nature, I said that I 
was making no recriminations, I did not wish to touch on questions of fact 
or of law why something was or was not done, nor did I forget that Germany 
too had her difficulties. All I wanted was to put before him the facts of the 
situation that had developed in the Occupied Territory since Locarno, 
viewed from the standpoint of one who earnestly desired to further the spirit 
of reconciliation between the nations concerned. 

I commenced by saying that reconciliation required a friendly atmosphere 
and that this could only be formed by a process of give and take on both 
sides. What contribution had the Occupation and Germany severally made 
to this end? At Locarno the German Delegates had submitted a memoran- 
dum containing their desiderata in regard to the Rhineland. Further de- 
mands had been made subsequently by him to the High Commission. A 
very large measure of satisfaction had been given by the High Commission 
to the German desires (I here mentioned in some detail the alleviations 


11 The formation of the new German ministry under Dr. W. Marx, Chancellor and 
Minister of Occupied Territories, had been reported by Sir R. Lindsay in his telegrams 
Nos. 15 and 16 of February 1. Four of the six new ministers were members of the German 
National People’s Party: cf. The Times, February 2, 1927, p. 12. 

13 January 28, 1927. 

13 For the incident at Germersheim, July 3-4, 1926, in which French troops and the local 
German population were involved, see Volume IT, Nos. 99, 116, 129, 131, 133, 136, 138, 
146, 151, and 192. 

14 See Volume II, Chapters I-III, passim, for the question of the reduction of the numbers 
of troops of occupation in the Rhineland. 


referred to earlier in this despatch). Nor was this all. A complete revision 
had been made of all the existing ordinances. The new draft before him 
contained additional not unimportant alleviations and simplifications. In 
no single respect could it be maintained that the draft represented an aggra- 
vation as I had heard it stated. Every care had been taken to avoid this, 
and I could assure him that a careful examination of the draft would con- 
vince him of the correctness of my statement. 

The Occupation moreover had not confined itself to legislative allevia- 
tions. In all executive action taken by the High Commission and the Army 
Commanders every endeavour had been made to meet German wishes and 
he knew, as well as I did, that the numerous requests he had made to the 
High Commission in regard to billetting [sic] matters and others of a like 
nature, had received sympathetic consideration by the Army Commanders 
and, in many cases, satisfaction. 

The facts showed that the Authorities of Occupation were making a sin- 
cere effort to further the spirit of reconciliation. It was, therefore, not only 
disappointing but entirely discouraging for future efforts of the same nature 
to find that nowhere was any recognition or thanks accorded by Germany 
for what had been done. 

6. On the other hand what could he put to Germany’s credit on the 
account of reconciliation? Speaking impartially I could find nothing in the past 
18 months that evidenced any desire to help in what could only be a mutual 
task. The Amnesty negotiations's had dragged on for months and were only 
brought to a conclusion by representations made at Berlin. The negotiations 
for delimiting the northern portion of the Occupied Territory, begun a year 
ago and not yet ended, were hung up by the German Authorities. It was 
true that an agreement had been reached in regard to visas for members 
of the Occupation wishing to reach Belgium or the United Kingdom through 
Cologne. But even this very simple question had taken months to settle. 

In the negotiations now taking place in regard to requisitions and damage 
under Article 6 of the Agreement'® the German Government were putting 


15 For the question of the amnesty in respect of services rendered to, and offences com- 
mitted against, the armies of occupation see Volume II, No. 158. 

16 i.e. the Rhineland Agreement of June 28, 1919, printed in Britssh and Foreign State 
Papers, vol. 112, pp. 219-24. The reference was to negotiations between the Inter-Allied 
Rhineland High Commission and the German authorities which had begun in October 
1926. The German Government had suggested that agreement was required on (a) the 
nature of the contributions and charges under article 6, (6) the principles on which the 
contributions, etc., should be valued for the purpose of including them in the Dawes 
annuities (see note 17 below), and (c) a regular procedure for valuation which would put 
the Allied and German Governments on an equal footing. The Agent General for Reparation 
Payments was refusing to release to the Allied Governments considerable sums received 
by him under the Dawes scheme unless and until an agreement was reached between the 
parties concerned in regard to the application of article 6. The Allied Governments, 
however, while prepared to make certain modifications in the existing procedure, rejected 
the German Government’s claim to any credit under the Dawes annuities in respect of 
requisitions and damages under that article. The negotiations were to end in deadlock 
on April 7, 1927, 
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forward claims so exaggerated that it was difficult to believe that they were 
meant seriously—i.e. the demand that Germans, fined by Allied Courts for 
offences against the Occupation, should be compensated out of the An- 
nuities.!7 

The action of the German Authorities in regard to contributions under 
Article 8'8 was equally unsatisfactory. It had, for instance, come to my 
knowledge that, on more than one occasion, persons desirous of coming to an 
amicable agreement with the Armies had been prevented from doing so by 
order of the German Authorities themselves. 

Finally in regard to the question of the exemption of the Occupation from 
direct taxation under Article 9'8 of the Agreement the German Government 
were making again most exaggerated demands. I agreed with him that this 
matter probably required adjustment but this did not warrant the presenta- 
tion of unreasonable demands. Not only were they asking for the payment 
by the Armies of taxes from which they had hitherto been exempt without 
protest on the part of the German Government, but they were denying the 
right of the families of the members of the Occupation to exemption even 
from direct taxes and custom dues. 

Over and above all this the German press seized on all sorts of events, 
real and alleged, and distorted and magnified them in such a way that the 
suspicion could not but be aroused that it was done with a view to creating 
incidents and influencing world opinion against the Occupation. 

7. There was, I could assure him, a general desire to admit Germany’s 
just and reasonable claims but the methods they had adopted had created 
the impression that Germany not only demanded her pound of flesh, but 
a good deal more. Many of her claims were, indeed, in themselves of no 
great importance, but their cumulative effect had given rise to a belief now 
widely held that Germany by creating difficulties and making life uncom- 
fortable, wished to drive the Armies out of the Rhineland. A feeling of 
distrust and irritation was consequently aroused in the members of the Occu- 
pation and was communicated by them in turn to the countries from which 
they came. 

He would, I felt sure, comprehend how inimical this atmosphere of resent- 
ment was to the granting of the further and larger concessions that Germany 
desired. 


17 j,.e, the annuities payable under the Dawes Plan for German reparations. General 
Charles Dawes, an American citizen, was chairman of the Committee of Experts appointed 
by the Reparation Commission on November 30, 1923, ‘to consider the means of balancing 
the budget and the measures to be taken to stabilise the currency of Germany’. The 
committee submitted its plan to the Reparation Commission on April 9, 1924 (see Cmd, 
2105 of 1924). A draft agreement for carrying into effect the plan for the discharge of the 
reparation obligations of Germany proposed by the Committee of Experts was formally 
adopted and signed by the Reparation Commission and the German Government on 
August 9, 1924 (see Cmd. 2270 of 1924). The Dawes Plan was finally put into effect, and 
the draft agreement of August 9, 1924, was completed, by the agreements signed at London 
on August 30, 1924, by representatives of the Allied and German Governments (see Cmd. 
2259 of 1924). 18 Of the Rhineland Agreement. 
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I did not suggest that it was possible for the German Government to 
eliminate all these points of difference—I fully appreciated the difficulties 
that faced them—but what I did suggest was that the questions now under 
discussion and those that might subsequently arise should be treated in a 
broadminded and statesmanlike manner rather than from the technical and 
sometimes biased standpoint of the various Government offices. For whether 
one provision more or less of the Ordinances was in force and whether a few 
marks more or less went into the German Treasury would be matters of no 
importance a few years hence, but what was of supreme importance now 
was the creation of an atmosphere in which the spirit of mutual trust could 
flourish. 

8. The substance of Baron Langwerth’s reply was to the effect that he 
himself was a warm supporter of the policy of appeasement but that I did 
not realise the difficulties he had to meet. Public opinion had been much 
excited by the Germersheim incident, the Landau trial'® and above all by 
the failure to reduce the armies of occupation. 

In regard to the various claims put forward by the German Government 
he said that they were bound to do so under the Dawes Plan—to which I 
replied that this Plan certainly did not provide for unreasonable claims. 

On concluding he thanked me warmly for my review of the situation which 
he said had given him food for reflection. He was going to Berlin shortly 
and would discuss the matter with Dr. Stresemann.”° 

g. I have sent a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Berlin. 

I have, &c., 
R. S. Ryan 


19 In December 1926 the trial had taken place in Landau before a French military court 
of participants in an incident at Germersheim on September 26, 1926, when Lieutenant 
Rouzier, a French officer, had been surprised by a party of Germans and had shot and 
killed one of them. The verdict, declared on December 22, according to which Lieutenant 
Rouzier was acquitted and six Germans were sentenced to terms of imprisonment of up 
to two years, had aroused a storm of protest in Germany. The six condemned persons were 
pardoned by a presidential decree signed by the French President on Christmas Day, 1926. 

20 Sir A. Chamberlain’s approval of the language used by Colonel Ryan was conveyed 
to Coblenz in Foreign Office despatch No. 34 of February 11. 


No. 2 


Sir A. Chamberlain to the Marquess of Crewe' (Paris) 
No. 32 Telegraphic: by bag [C 999/11/718] 
Urgent FOREIGN OFFICE, February 3, 1927 


Your despatch No. 293 (of the 2nd February: Military experts to be at- 
tached to the embassies in Berlin.)? 


* H.M. Ambassador at Paris. 
2 Not printed. This despatch referred to section 3 of No. 438 in Volume II and trans- 
mitted a revised version of the draft instructions in No. 425, tbid., for communication to 
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1 fear we cannot accept the draft instructions as they stand and I request 
that you will propose the following modifications. 

1 (2).3 New infractions. We are prepared to accept this paragraph sub- 
ject to ‘pourraient’ being substituted for “devraient’. 

III (a).5 The revised draft not only omits the phrase regarding the ex- 
perts not substituting themselves for the Commission of Control, but also the 
phrase ‘ils traiteront séparément avec les autorités allemandes’. This latter 
phrase was in the earlier draft and should certainly be retained. We are 
prepared to accept the omission of the former phrase provided that the 
Versailles Committee replace their letter to General Walch of January 
5th7 by another letter omitting the words ‘et a leur permettre de se sub- 
stituer enti¢rement a la Cfommission] Militaire] I[nteralliée de] 
C[ontrole]’. 

III (5).8 This paragraph does not give sufficient expression to the follow- 
ing three principles which it is important to have clearly recognised: (1) that 
the experts will only address official written communications to the German 
government when authorised to do so by the Versailles Committee, (2) that 
all such communications will be sent in the name of the Ambassadors’ Con- 
ference, and (3) that generally the method to be employed by the experts 
will be that of unofficial conversations with the German authorities. We 
cannot accept Section III of the instructions unless it gives adequate expres- 
sion to these principles. 

IV. We are prepared to accept this paragraph, which leaves the question 
of the payment of the experts after March 1st for future discussion. But you 


the experts to be attached respectively to the British, French, and Italian Embassies and 
the Belgian Legation at Berlin following the withdrawal from Germany on January 31, 
1927, of the Inter-Allied Military Commission of Control. (For the decision taken at 
Geneva on December 12, 1926, to appoint the military experts, see Volume II, Annex to 
No. 355.) The text of the revised draft was largely the same as that of the final text of 
February 10 (see No. 12) except as explained in notes 3, 5, and 8 below. 

3 The first sentence of the final paragraph of section I of the draft was the same as in 
the final text; the second and last sentence of this draft paragraph read: ‘S’ils avaient 
connaissance de questions nouvelles ils devraient en saisir leurs Gouvernements respectifs.’ 

+ i.e. German infractions of the disarmament provisions of the Treaty of Versailles in 
addition to those defaults brought to the attention of the German Government in the note 
presented by the British, French, Italian, Japanese, and Belgian representatives at Berlin 
on June 4, 1925. This note is printed in Cmd. 2429 of 1925. 

S Section III of the draft began: ‘a) Les experts ne se constitueront pas en Comité ou 
en organe de Liquidation; mais pour coordonner leur travail’, and continued as in the 
second paragraph of Section ITI (A) of the final text, ending ‘arréteront de concert’. The 
following subparagraph of the draft (cf. Section IIT (A) (a) in No. 12) read: ‘1) les 
communications 4 adresser aux Autorités allemandes en désignant celui d’entre eux qui 
en sera chargé;’. Draft subparagraph 2) was the same as final subparagraph (5). There 
was no draft subparagraph corresponding to final subparagraph (c). 

6 i.e. the Allied Military Committee of Versailles under the presidency of Marshal Foch; 
see Volume I, No. 1, note 10. 

7 See Volume II, No. 382. General Walch of the French Army had been president of 
the Inter-Allied Military Commission of Control in Germany. 

8 Draft paragraphs ITI (6) and (c) respectively corresponded closely to the two paragraphs 
in final section III (B). 


should warn your colleagues that in our opinion each government should be 
responsible for the payment of its expert after February 28th.° 


9 After further discussions at the Secretariat-General of the Conference of Ambassadors 
the final text, as printed in the enclosure in No. 12, was agreed and was approved in 
Foreign Office telegram No. 36 to Paris of February 9. Mr. Holman, Second Secretary 
in H.M. Embassy at Paris, commented, in a letter of February 8 to Mr. Troutbeck of the 
Central Department of the Foreign Office, that he thought that ‘all our points are included 
in the final draft’. 


No. 3 
Letter from Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) to Mr. Gregory' 
[W551 /209/38] 
Secret BERLIN, February 3, 1927 


Dear Don, 

I was much interested in your note about Russia? and the discussion of the 
question of breaking off the existing diplomatic relations. Thanks for send- 
ing it to me. I should have answered before but that I have been seedy and 
went away for a fortnight. Even now I have no observation to make except 
one which, I expect, has become very clear to you since you wrote your 
memorandum. 

The real centre point of the situation is described by yourself in the words 
‘the Soviet is to all intents and purposes—short of [direct] armed conflict—at 
war with the British Empire’. Recognize this fact squarely, and recognize 
also that the Soviet will lose no opportunity to injure us wherever it can. 
Assuming that we do not wish to convert this latent war into an armed con- 
flict, we must recognize that we are at a new kind of war with Russia, and 
that within the limitations that its peculiar character imposes on us we must 
wage it so as to injure Russia wherever we can. The various methods we 
have for waging this war must be considered, not singly and separately, but 
as a whole, and by a new kind of Committee of Imperial Defence which lets 
lethal weapons drop into the second rank and deals primarily with new 
means of offence and defence—economic boycott, breach of diplomatic re- 
lations, propaganda and counter propaganda, pressure on neutrals, and I 
know not what. 

Now when you consider breaking off relations as a part only of a larger 
problem, you must first of all see that all pique must be put aside. It is 
beside the point to say ‘let us fire out the Soviet Mission because it is intoler- 
able’; but rather we must ask ourselves whether by doing so we would not 
blind ourselves more than we should blind them for the purposes of this new- 
fangled war. Personally I feel sure that we should be doing so, for many 
reasons which must be apparent to you; and I would go further and suggest 


1 An Assistant Under Secretary of State in the Foreign Office. 
2 See Volume ITI, No. 350. 
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that by blinding ourselves we should be taking a very long step indeed to- 
wards converting the present peculiar struggle into an armed conflict of the 
old fashioned sort.3 
Yours ever, 
Ronatp LinpDsay 


3 Mr. Gregory submitted this letter to Sir A. Chamberlain on February 9 with letters 
from Sir R. Graham, H.M. Ambassador at Rome, Sir G. Clerk, H.M. Ambassador at 
Constantinople, Mr. Phipps, Minister in H.M. Embassy at Paris, and Sir T. Vaughan, 
H.M. Minister to Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. In his covering minute Mr. Gregory 
stated: ‘None of the writers of these letters are unreservedly in favour of a breach with the 
Soviet Government: and one—Sir Ronald Lindsay—is definitely against it, on the grounds 
that it would handicap us more than the Russians. Sir R. Graham wishes us to come to 
a previous understanding with the United States of America; which would no doubt be 
ideal but which is not practicable. Sir G. Clerk would only act if popular opinion in 
England were “‘irresistible”: while Sir T. Vaughan considers united action by the Great 
Powers necessary, which is an impossible condition. On the whole therefore, the balance 
of opinion is against an immediate breach.’ 

In his letter of February 4 Sir R. Graham had further stated that he had formed the 
impression that ‘a rupture of relations on our part would not in the least disconcert the 
Italian Government’ who would not, however, follow the British example. Nor, according 
to the opinion expressed by Mr. Phipps in his letter of January 26, would the French 
Government. In a subsequent letter of February 9, Sir W. Max Muller, H.M. Minister 
at Warsaw, while in general agreement with Mr. Gregory, questioned his remarks about 
Poland in the eleventh paragraph of section A of No. 350 in Volume II, and stated that 
M. S. Patek had recently been appointed Polish Minister at Moscow to improve Soviet- 
Polish relations. In a minute of February 22 in this connexion, Mr. Vansittart, Head of 
the American Department of the Foreign Office, stated that he thought that ‘the State 
Dept.—and especially Mr. Kellogg [U.S. Secretary of State] who is obsessed with the 
Bolshevik bogey as indeed they all are—would welcome with delight any action we took 
against Russia. I do not think such action would be unpopular in the country either. .. . 
But whether we could count on real and effective cooperation on this or any other question 
is a matter I dealt with on the subject of China some time ago, and concluded in the 
negative.’ 


No. 4 


Str R. Hodgson (Moscow) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received February 4, 6.50 p.m.) 


No. 16 Telegraphic [N 546/209/38] 


moscow, February 4, 19277 
Following for Mr. Orde.3 
Your letter of January 18th.4 
I think that note on lines suggested would be untimely. It will be con- 
strued as either confession of weakness or as the prelude to a rupture. Latter 


1 H.M. Chargé d’Affaires at Moscow. 2 The time of despatch is not recorded. 

3 A senior member of the Northern Department of the Foreign Office. 

4 Untraced in Foreign Office archives. Mr. Orde minuted on February 8 that this letter 
had requested Sir R. Hodgson’s comments on a draft note of protest to the Soviet Govern- 
ment. This draft was substantially the same as the final text of February 23 printed as 
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interpretation would place us in the position which Mr. Gregory deprecates 
in final paragraph of his memorandum of December 2oth.5 Also note loses 
in impressiveness from fact that Soviet government has a strategical ad- 
vantage on its side in that it has already taken hostile utterances of English 
public men as theme of remonstrance to His Majesty’s Government. Even 
were note to be followed, as might very well be the case, by cessation of press 
vilification and offensive utterances by speakers that would not mean a 
change in the policy of which these are merely symptoms. 

It seems to me that a more dignified course and one which promises to be 
more effective in that it would obviate the possibility of a réplique would 
be to deal with the question of Anglo-Russian relations by a statement in 
the House of Commons. Such a statement would disclaim any intention 
whatever on the part of His Majesty’s Government to cause additional 
troubles to Soviet Union which from all appearances is so oppressed by 
those it has already that it finds the necessity of seeking a diversion in the 
shape of disloyal activity designed to cause embarrassment to other countries 
which desire nothing but to leave it in peace and be left in peace by it. If 
by system of interference in other peoples’ business Soviet Union arouses a 
common antagonism on the part of these countries whose interests it out- 
rages—an event foreshadowed in recent speeches by leaders of the Com- 
munist party—its government has no right to be surprised. To imagine that 
Great Britain thought that main object of attack (? was) .. .7 intention to 
translate . ..7 sentiments of recent resentment into active hostility open or 
covert towards Russia is a delusion natural enough in the mind of a govern- 
No. 21 except that in place of the last three paragraphs of the final text it contained the 
following concluding passage: ‘His Majesty’s Government have persistently striven for peace 
in the world, and they are happy in the reflection that their efforts in Europe have not been 
in vain. But there remains a heavy cloud on the Eastern horizon, and, if the Soviet Govern- 
ment will only contribute to dispelling it, they will find that the suspicion they have aroused 
among all classes in this country will gradually evaporate. The continued preaching by 
the rulers of Russia of world revolution and of hostility to Great Britain, on the other hand, 
will simply have the effect of antagonising still further the British people and of postponing 
till an indefinite date the transformation into the normal of relations which are now not 
merely formal but manifestly of the slenderest and most precarious character. The responsi- 
bility rests indisputably on the State that is not merely content to put its ideas and doctrines 
into practice within its borders, but feels it its mission to propagate them all over the world. 
International relations based on this conception are doomed by their very nature, and the 
sooner the Soviet Government realise that axiomatic truth the better for the world at large, 
and for themselves in particular. Meanwhile, however, as a first step to that improvement 
in Anglo-Russian relations which the Soviet Government profess to desire and as a test of 
the sincerity of those professions, His Majesty’s Government will welcome a cessation both 
of the hostile utterances of their members and ambassadors and of members of the body 
that controls the Government and also of the articles in the official press organs which have 
given so much offence in this country.’ 

5 It was correctly suggested on the filed copy that this date should read ‘roth’: see 
Volume IT, No. 350. 

6 It was suggested in the Foreign Office that this reference might be to remarks made 
to Sir A. Chamberlain on July 13, 1926, by the then Soviet Chargé d’Affaires, M. Rosen- 
golz: see op. cit., No. go. 

7 The text is here uncertain. 
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ment with the antecedents of the Soviet government, but in fact baseless. 
Nor do results of activities of which they complain necessitate consideration 
of measures of the kind. 


No. 5 


Sir W. Max Muller (Warsaw) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Recetved February 5, 10.30 p.m.) 


No. 17 Telegraphic [C 1081/91/78] 
WARSAW, February 5, 1927, 7.10 p.m: 


Minister for Foreign Affairs' has expressed to me his satisfaction at agree- 
ment reached on German fortresses question? and added that Pilsudski3 shared 
his view. Latter he assured me had from a military point of view attached 
more importance to abolition of works at Glogau and Kiistrin than to exact 
number of new works in East Prussia as in the event of war with Germany 
Polish attack would be directed towards the west in order to help France and 
he was therefore particularly pleased with condition regarding 50 kilometre 
frontier zone and acceptance of our interpretation of article 180 of Treaty of 
Versailles. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs also referred to composition of new German 
government. He said he personally saw no cause for special uneasiness in 
admission of Nationalist ministers and expressed his pleasure at tone of 
Chancellor’s speech of Thursday‘ especially his declaration of renunciation 
of all idea of revenge. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 17, February 5th repeated to Berlin. 


1 M. A. Zaleski. 

2 See Volume II, No. 436, for the agreement reached on January 31, 1927, on the 
interpretation of articles 180 and 196 of the Treaty of Versailles regarding fortifications on 
the eastern and southern frontiers of Germany. 

3 Marshal Josef Pilsudski was Polish President of the Council and Minister for War. 

4 February 3, 1927. For reports of the Chancellor’s speech, which contained a declaration 
of the policy of the new Government, and of the debate in the Reichstag, February 3-5, 

see The Times, February 4, 1927, p. 14, February 5, p. 10, and February 7, p. 14. 


No. 6 


Str A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) 
No. 170 [C 952/11/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 5, 1927 
Sir, 
You will have observed from recent telegrams from His Majesty’s Ambas- 


sador in Paris that the last proposals of the German delegates in regard to 
the import and export of war material and the question of Germany’s 


II 


eastern fortifications have met with the acceptance of the Ambassadors’ 
Conference.! 

2. It may perhaps be permissible to trace a connection between this satis- 
factory result and the somewhat severe representations which in accordance 
with the instructions contained in my despatch No. 62? Your Excellency 
recently addressed to Dr. Stresemann. At any rate I have no doubt that 
Dr. Stresemann has himself contributed in no small measure to this happy 
result and, in submitting through his representatives in Paris proposals that 
rendered agreement on these two questions possible, he has rendered a 
notable service to our common policy of pacification. 

3. I do not wish him to conclude from my recent remonstrance that I am 
less ready to acknowledge any conciliatory action than to criticise what 
seemed to me the contrary. On the contrary, it is my constant endeavour to 
place on German policy as favourable a construction as circumstances permit 
and I am unfeignedly glad that this question has been settled by agreement 
as contemplated by us at Geneva. I accordingly request you to inform Dr. 
Stresemann that I recognise the difficulties with which he has had to contend 
and appreciate the statesmanship he has displayed in putting forward propo- 
sals on these two questions which have eliminated the necessity of remitting 
their solution to the League of Nations. He has thereby helped to demon- 
strate in a tangible manner the benefits of the policy of co-operation and 
reciprocal concessions which we both have at heart. 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State), 
ORME SARGENT: 


' For the draft German law in application of the provisions of article 170 of the Treaty 
of Versailles regarding war material cf. Volume II, No. 430, note 1 (an English translation 
of the final text of this law, dated July 27, 1927, is printed in The Board of Trade Journal, 
May 17, 1928, pp. 637-8); for the final German proposals regarding Germany’s eastern 
fortifications cf. Volume II, No. 438, note 1; for the decisions of the Conference of Ambas- 
sadors on January 31 and February 1 v. ibid., Nos. 432 and 438. 

2 See Volume II, No. 392; for Sir R. Lindsay’s representations, v. ibid., No. 400. 

3 Head of the Central Department of the Foreign Office. 


No. 7 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Recetved February 7) 


No. 325 [C 1083/33/18] 
PARIS, February 5, 1927 
Sir, 

The fluctuations of the prolonged political crisis in Germany, which began 
with the fall on December 17th last of Dr. Marx’s administration, and which 
has only recently been terminated by the constitution of another Govern- 
ment under the same leadership, were fully reported from day to day in 
the French press, and were followed here with an interest, the manifestations 
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and intensity of which have varied according to the political bias of each 
newspaper, and the circumstances existing in France at any given moment. 
It is not perhaps too much to say that the public has been more fully absorbed 
in the question of Franco-German relations as illustrated by the constitution 
of the new German Cabinet, and by the disarmament negotiations, than in 
any internal question which has been raised during the last two months. 
It may be of interest, therefore, now that a solution of the German Cabinet 
crisis has coincided with the settlement of the military control questions 
outstanding between Germany and the ex-allies, to attempt an appreciation 
of the combined reaction on French public opinion of the process and the 
results of Cabinet building in Berlin, and of the successful issue to the 
negotiations regarding the disarmament of Germany. 

2. The fall of Dr. Marx’s Government in December was regarded in 
France with calmness, while Herr Scheidemann’s revelations on the subject 
of the Reichswehr! which were its immediate occasion, were greeted with 
satisfaction. It was generally anticipated that the crisis would be long but 
that its termination would still find Dr. Stresemann Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, though opinions were widely divided as to the political complexion 
of the Government of which he would be a member. Before the end of 
December, however, a note of anxiety which was continued into the New 
Year had made its way into the newspaper articles. The view was generally 
expressed that while a Government supported by the Left was the only one 
which could be trusted to give genuine continuity to the Locarno policy of 
détente and entente, it nevertheless appeared more and more certain that a 
Right Cabinet or a Cabinet of concentration would emerge from the crisis, 
with the mission of ‘liberating’ the Rhineland. 

g. The immediate effects in France of the announcement of the alleged 
German intentions regarding the evacuation of the Rhineland and the 
negotiations for the liquidation of the outstanding control questions were 
described in my despatch No. 36? of January 6th. The newspapers were 
practically unanimous in declaring that no more concessions should be made 
to Germany until at least the complexion of the new Government had been 
determined, and that it should be made clear at once that if a Government 
of the Right came into power there could be no question of French agree- 
ment to a proposal to evacuate the Rhineland before the date contemplated 
by the Treaty of Versailles. The ‘Echo de Paris’ published a series of articles 
giving the views of leading French personalities on the iniquity of an antici- 
pated evacuation of the occupied territory, while other organs of the Press 
drew attention to the warlike intentions of Germany as regards Poland, and 
stressed the very incomplete nature of the preparations for the defence of 
French territory. 


! Herr Philipp Scheidemann had been German Chancellor in 1919. For his speech to 
the Reichstag on December 16, 1926, see Erich Eyck, A History of the Weimar Republic 
(English translation by Harlan P. Hanson and Robert G. L. Waite, Harvard, 1964), vol. ii, 
pp. 98-101: cf. Volume IT, No. 376, note 5. 

3 See Volume II, No. 383. 
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4. The abandonment on January 18th [14th] by Dr. Curtius? of his at- 
tempt to form a Right Ministry was hailed with relief. It was held to prove 
that something could be obtained from Germany by a display of firmness 
and the view was expressed that a Government would be formed from the 
Catholic centre. Meanwhile it was pointed out that any peace policy or 
policy of Franco-German rapprochement which was linked up with the 
German party system would have no firm foundation, and that an attitude 
of reserve should be maintained until it could be seen whether the new 
Cabinet, from whatever parties it might have been formed, should show 
itself by its actions to be impregnated with the Locarno spirit. 

5. The action of President Hindenburg on January 2oth in intervening 
with Dr. Marx to form a Right Cabinet in collaboration with the Nationa- 
lists was widely canvassed and was declared not only to be unconstitutional 
but to be pregnant in its effects with fatal results for the peace of Europe. 
Uneasiness was expressed that the President had ordered the Chancellor to 
carry out a Left policy with Right Ministers, and to entrust on the one hand 
the defence of the Republic to noted monarchists, and, on the other, the 
defence of peace to the declared adversaries of Locarno. Such a combination 
would not be likely to engender in foreign Governments that feeling of mutual 
confidence without which nothing fruitful or lasting can be accomplished in 
international politics. 

6. Similar warnings were vented in the newspapers when the composition 
of the Cabinet was announced on January 29 and the political tendencies of 
the members of the new Ministry were subjected to careful scrutiny. Some 
interest was also shown in the difficulties experienced at the last moment in 
finding suitable occupants for the Ministries of the Interior and of Justice, 
but a statement which appeared in the ‘Liberté’ of January 29 would seem 
not unfairly to describe the general attitude here towards the question of the 
personalities and policy of the individual members of the German Cabinet 
in declaring that the great majority of the French public had become in- 
different to mere details and preferred to be told that Gessler,* Hindenburg 
and company were of no importance in themselves. 

7. A parallel slackening of interest was observable as regards the final 
stages of the disarmament negotiations: but, with the exception of the press 
of the Right, satisfaction is reflected in the newspapers that a reasonable 
settlement of these difficult questions has been achieved without reference to 
arbitration. Warnings are sounded, however, that Germany has not aban- 
doned her two principal aims—namely, the reconstruction of her armed 
forces, and the evacuation, at the earliest possible moment, of the Rhineland.$ 

3 Dr. Curtius of the German People’s Party and Minister for Economics in the preceding 
administration of Dr. Marx had been commissioned on January 10 by Marshal von Hinden- 
burg, President of Germany, to form a Cabinet. He remained Minister for Economics in 
the new Administration of Dr. Marx. 

¢ Dr. O. Gessler, German Minister of Defence. 

5 On February 9 Lord Kilmarnock transmitted in Coblenz despatch No. 22 (not pre- 


served in Foreign Office archives) a note submitted by M. Tirard to the Inter-Allied 
Rhineland High Commission. According to the docket this note, based on information 
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8. Taken altogether, the atmosphere is, it is suggested, not altogether 
reassuring. The Allies, in certifying that Germany has complied with her 
disarmament obligations, were actuated by political rather than technical 
considerations. German aims are still what they were, and France must, in the 
circumstances, exercise to the full her rights as regards the Rhineland occu- 
pation, and devote herself, meanwhile, seriously to the reorganisation of her 
military defences. I am aware that it is the desire of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that the occupation of the Rhineland should not be unduly prolonged, 
but I do not consider that any plan for an anticipated evacuation of that area 
can be regarded, from the French point of view, as practical politics for the 
present. It cannot be denied that many people in France feel that great and 
even dangerous concessions have been made to Germany on the questions 
of war material and the Eastern fortifications and that, over and above this, 
the withdrawal of the Commission of Control is tantamount to the abandon- 
ment of the first and advanced line of their defences against the enemy. 
French public opinion is undoubtedly apprehensive as to German intentions, 
suspicious of the new Marx Government and nervous as to the present de- 
fenceless condition of the Eastern frontiers of France. In these circumstances, 
it would appear extremely difficult for any French Government to agree yet 
to forgo what is considered to be the remaining concrete pledge of French 
security. 

As things are, it would appear that until the new German Government, 
by giving unmistakable and reiterated proof of their pacific intentions, have 
dispelled the suspicion with which they and Germany are at present re- 
garded by a great number of Frenchmen, or until some new compensation 
of value to France can be discovered, French consent to the evacuation of 
the Rhineland will not be secured. 

g. The Ministerial declaration of Dr. Marx before the Reichstag on the 
grd instant has been fully reported in the French Press. Generally speaking 
the Chancellor’s assurances that his Government recognise the legality of the 
Weimar Constitution, that any attempt against the Republic will be treated 
as an act of high treason and that the foreign policy of Herr Stresemann will 
be continued without being inspired with any idea of revenge, have been 
received with satisfaction except in the ultra-nationalist press. At the same 
time it is felt that such promises, whether sincere or not, are rather for world 
obtained by the French Intelligence Service, alleged that ‘Hitler organisation [the National- 
Socialist German Labour Party] contemplates campaign with view to provoking incidents 
between population and occupation forces and to fomenting discontent amongst troops’. 
On March 4 Mr. Gaisford, H.M. Consul-General at Munich, replied in his despatch No. 8 
to Foreign Office despatch No. 2 of February 17 (neither despatch preserved in Foreign 
Office archives). According to the docket Mr. Gaisford stated ‘Hitler organisation still 
exists, but has little importance. There is no confirmation of information supplied by 
French Intelligence Service but report may have been based on rumour that organisation 
has planned disturbances in Palatinate after evacuation’. In his monthly report on items 
of interest which had occurred in Germany in March 1927, Sir R. Lindsay stated that a ban 
imposed by the Bavarian Government on public speaking by Herr Hitler had been removed. 
In this report Sir R. Lindsay also referred to several incidents in which National-Socialist 

supporters had been involved, including a demonstration outside a synagogue in Cologne. 
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consumption with a view to allaying any fear as regards a change of policy 
on the part of the German Government and should not be treated too 
seriously until Germany actually gives some proof of her good faith. In spite 
of this note of suspicion as to the sincerity of German intentions, it is regarded 
as unfair to preclude the possibility of the inauguration on the part of Ger- 
many of a policy of conciliation and peace. 

10. Dr. Marx’s reference to the evacuation of the Rhineland,® which, it is 
agreed, is couched in mild and courteous terms, has given rise to considerable 
comment. The Press on the whole in counselling a policy of caution draws 
attention to Monsieur Briand’s statement before the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mission of the Senate (see my despatch No. 3237 of February 4th) and em- 
phasises the necessity of safeguarding the essential interests of France and the 
security of Europe, on the other hand it is hardly to be expected that Count 
Westarp’s outburst® will assist in creating an atmosphere of confidence in 
France and thus bring nearer the day of the final evacuation of the Rhineland. 
Monsieur Berthelot? has more than once recently remarked to Mr. Phipps 
that he did not think evacuation could be contemplated for another couple 
of years, by which time it might be possible for the Germans, with the con- 
sent of America, to give France some tangible quid pro quo therefor in the 


matter of reparation payments. 
I have, &c., 


CREWE 


6 In his declaration to the Reichstag on February 3 Dr. Marx had referred to ‘the task 
of restoring the free exercise of sovereignty over German State territory’ as being in the 
forefront of his government’s tasks, and said that ‘the Government of the Reich must expect 
that the policy of reciprocal understanding will assert itself in the solution of this task’. 

7 This despatch, not printed, transmitted the official communiqué on the proceedings of 
the meeting of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the French Senate on February 3, as 
printed in the Matin of February 4. Lord Crewe commented that the declarations by 
M. Aristide Briand (Minister for Foreign Affairs in M. Raymond Poincaré’s administration) 
as reported in the official communiqué ‘have the general approval of this morning’s press 
which, however, draws special attention to the statement in the communiqué to the effect 
that ‘‘France will not neglect the organisation of the material force necessary to consolidate 
her moral force”’ ’. 

8 For the attitude of Count Westarp, a leader of the German National People’s Party, 
to Dr. Marx’s declaration, see The Times of February 4 and 5, 1927, pp. 14 and 10 respec- 
tively. 9 Secretary-General of the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 


No. 8 


Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received February 6, 2.33 p.m.) 
No. 20 Telegraphic [N 512/61 /59] 
Confidential BERLIN, February 6, 1927, 2 p.m. 
Minister for Foreign Affairs asked me to call last night and said he wished 


to speak about Lithuania. Situation in that region caused him much anxiety 
and he thought it a real danger spot. He was much in the dark as to what 
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was going on at Kovno. There was a Lithuanian government consisting of 
men of straw but he knew nothing of aims and intentions of persons behind 
the scenes who really held power and he clearly suspected that late revolu- 
tion! had been engineered from Warsaw. He was receiving reports of great 
expenditures by Poland on purchases of horses, munitions of war etc., and 
he said that rumours were reaching him that some arrangement was in con- 
templation by which Poland would obtain virtual protectorate over Lithu- 
ania. He wished you to know of his absolute conviction that any such event 
would mean war to which it would be difficult to set limits. When he had 
last seen Monsieur Chicherin? latter had said so quite plainly, connecting 
his warning partly with alleged British desire to encircle Russia and partly 
with rumour that Germany wished to exchange Memel and Lithuania 
against corridor. Latter scheme, Minister for Foreign Affairs said, had been 
talked of but was not seriously considered by German government. Chicherin 
had said that Russia could perhaps tolerate that a comparatively weak state 
like Lithuania should be interposed between her and Germany but must 
(instantly (? fight) rather than allow a Poland) to be substituted for it which, 
with direct access of its own to the sea whence it could draw direct support 
from western Europe, would be nearly a first-class power. Minister for 
Foreign Affairs said there would not be the same objections to commercial 
or economic adjustments or to arrangements for transit through Memel. 

Doctor Stresemann was particularly anxious for any views or information 
you could communicate to him about this situation. He is going today for 
a much needed rest but means to be present at Geneva in March. Mean- 
while he hopes that your answer may be communicated in his absence to 
Secretary of State. 

I gave him such information as I could draw from despatches and tele- 


grams. 


1 On December 17, 1926, the Lithuanian Government of M. Slezevicius had been 
overthrown as a result of a military coup d’état, M. Smetona had been declared head of 
state, and a new government formed with Professor Voldemaras as Prime Minister and 
Minister for Foreign Affairs: cf. Volume II, No. 379. 

2 During his current prolonged holiday M. Chicherin, Soviet People’s Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs, had visited Berlin in December 1926: for an account by Dr. Stresemann 
of a conversation with him see op. cit., No. 323. See also Akten zur deutschen auswartigen 
Politik 1918-1945, Series B, vol. ii, part 2 (Géttingen, 1967), pp. 370-90. 


No. 9 
Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) 


No. 179 [C 833/833/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 7, 1927 

Sir, 
I transmit to Your Excellency herewith a copy of a despatch from His 
Majesty’s Ambassador in Paris, together with a letter which has been 
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addressed to the War Office, Admiralty and Air Ministry on the subject of an 
alleged infraction by Germany of the German aeronautical agreement of 
May 22nd, 1926.! 

2. I shall be glad to receive any observations that may occur to you on 
the subject of the alleged infraction, together with a report on the relevant 
passage in the German Budget. 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
OrME SARGENT 


ENCLOsuRE 1 IN No. g 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received January 31) 


No. 252 
PARIS, january 29, 1927 
Sir, 

I have the honour to transmit to you, herewith, copy of a note with en- 
closure therein addressed by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs to the President 
of the Versailles Committee on the subject of an alleged infraction by Ger- 
many of the German aeronautical agreement of May 22nd 1926. 

2. I am informed by the Air Attaché to this Embassy that the question 
has been submitted by Marshal Foch to the Air Clauses Committee? for an 
opinion and that the latter have replied that they understand that any case 
of infraction of the aeronautical agreement must be submitted for examina- 
tion to the League of Nations and not to the Versailles Committee or the 
Ambassadors’ Conference. The Air Clauses Committee have added that 
they could not, therefore, under any circumstances, give an opinion on the 
question in point without receiving specific instructions. 

3. I shall be grateful if I may be furnished in due course with your ob- 
servations in the matter. 

I have, &c., 
CREWE 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. g 


Le Ministre des Affaires Etrangéres a Monsieur le Maréchal Foch 


Copie Conférence des Ambassadeurs 
No. 15 


A[u]: s[ujet d’] Inscription d’un crédit pour subventions au budget aéro- 
nautique all[eman]d. 

PARIS, le 25 janvier 1927 

J’ai Phonneur de vous faire tenir ci-joint copie d’une lettre que le Ministre 

™ For the documents comprising the agreement on aerial navigation between the German 

Government and the Belgian, British, French, Italian, and Japanese Governments with a 

view to the application of article 198 of the Treaty of Versailles, see League of Nations Treaty 


Series, vol. lviii, pp. 332-74, and G. F. de Martens, Nouveau Recueil Général de Traités, Troisiéme 
Série (Leipzig, 1909), vol. 16, pp. 895-6. 2 Of the Conference of Ambassadors. 
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de la Guerre m’a adressée a la date du 22 Janvier concernant un crédit pour 
subventions inscrit au budget aéronautique allemand de 1927. 

I] m’apparait, comme au Ministre de la Guerre lui-méme, que l’inscription 
au budget allemand d’un crédit de ce genre est en contradiction avec les 
engagements pris librement par le Gouvernement Allemand par l’accord 
intervenu a Paris le 22 Mai 1926. Mais la Conférence des Ambassadeurs et 
le Comité Militaire Allié n’ont assurément pas qualité pour protester auprés 
du Gouvernement Allemand contre cette infraction: l’application de l'accord 
dont il s’agit relevant de la S[ociété] D[es] N{ations].—Par contre, il y 
aurait intérét 4 ce que cette infraction, si elle est établie, soit signalée a la 
S.D.N. par les différentes Puissances signataires avec nous de l’accord dont 
il s’agit. 

Je vous serais donc obligé de soumettre la question 4 la Commission des 
Clauses Aériennes et au Comité Militaire Allié afin d’en saisir éventuellement 
la Conférence des Ambassadeurs. 

A. BrrianD 


ENCLOSURE 3 IN No. g 


Le Ministre de la Guerre a M. le Ministre des Affaires Etrangeres 


Copte 
Objet: 
Le budget aéronautique allemand. Subventions pour la formation du 
personnel navigant. 
PARIS, le 22 janvier, 1927 

Jai Phonneur de vous faire connaitre, a toutes fins utiles, que le projet de 
budget allemand pour 1927 comporte (volume 2 chapitre E. 16—titre 131, 
page 130), des crédits s’élevant a 4.700.000 marks ‘pour encouragement du 
vol a votle et de [aviation a faible putssance ainst que pour le développement des 
vocations dans le personnel navigant.’ 

Or, l’accord aéronautique signé a Paris au mois de Mai 1926, prescrit 
(annexe 1—Mesures destinées a assurer lexécution de Varticle 198 du Traité de 
Versailles. § IV) que ‘le Gouvernement allemand fera le nécessaire pour que 
les autorités du Reich et des Pays n’accordent de subventions d’aucune sorte, 
ni aux organisations, soci€tés ou individus se consacrant a l’aviation de sport 
ou dont I’activité aurait pour objet, a titre principal ou accessoire, l’instruc- 
tion ou l’entrainement d’éléves-pilotes ou de pilotes dans l’aviation de sport, 
ni, en général, aux personnes se livrant a ]’aviation, a )’exclusion [exception] 
du personnel destiné au fonctionnement de lignes commerciales en service, 
ou nécessaire aux besoins normaux des usines’. 

Le Gouvernement du Reich, en inscrivant a son Budget des crédits pour 
contribuer au ‘recrutement des pilotes’ (explications données dans le projet de 
budget chapitre E. 16. titre 131, page 131), agit donc en violation de l'accord 
aéronautique de Paris. 

Cette infraction me parait d’autant plus grave que |’Allemagne a, dés 
maintenant, a la[stc ? sa] disposition, un nombre de pilotes qui dépasse de 
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beaucoup I ’effectif nécessaire au fonctionnement de ses lignes commerciales et 
qu’aucune considération d’ordre économique ne suffit a l’expliquer. 
Le Général 
Sous-Chef d’Etat Major 
BINEAU 
ENCLOSURE 4 IN No. 9g 


Letter from Foreign Office to War Office 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 8, 19273 
Sir, 

I am directed by Secretary Sir Austen Chamberlain to transmit to you 
herewith a copy of a despatch from His Majesty’s Ambassador in Paris en- 
closing a copy of a letter from the French Ministry for Foreign Affairs to the 
President of the Versailles Committee, on the subject of an alleged infraction 
by Germany of the German Aeronautical Agreement of 22nd May, 1926. 

2. The proposal of the French Government to refer this matter to the Air 
Clauses Committee and to the Versailles Committee raises a question of 
great importance which, in fact, amounts to whether those bodies are to 
continue their existence when the disarmament of the ex-enemy countries 
has been completed, in order to serve as a kind of intelligence bureau for the 
ex-Allied Powers. 

3g. The French Government are, of course, fully aware of the procedure for 
denouncing infractions by the ex-enemy States of their military obligations, 
which was laid down in the League scheme of investigation of the 27th Sep- 
tember, 1924. That scheme provided that all reports or information of the 
kind should be brought to the notice of the Council, which would at once 
forward them to the Permanent Advisory Committee,‘ and the latter would, 
if necessary, submit proposals for an investigation. At the same time the 
French Government evidently feel that the denunciation of German activities 
which they now propose would come with greater force from all the sig- 
natories of the air agreement with Germany, and it is for that reason that 
they propose that the Air Clauses Committee in Paris should work up the 
case and submit it in due course to the Ambassadors’ Conference. Each 
member of the latter body would then presumably submit the committee’s 
report to his Government, and all five Governments would then approach 
the Council. 

4. The Secretary of State sees no objection in principle to the French 
Government inviting the other interested Governments to join them in ap- 
proaching the Council on matters of this kind. On the other hand, he sees 
considerable objection to the proposal to use the ex-Allied air attachés in 
Paris for the purpose of working up the case in common. Such a procedure 
would indeed be the thin end of the wedge for creating an Intelligence 
Branch of an Inter-Allied General Staff. If the French Government wish for 
the assistance of His Majesty’s Government, it 1s for them to work the case up 


3 Date of despatch of this letter. The copy sent to Berlin was presumably enclosed in the 
despatch after approval of the draft on February 7. 4 Of the League of Nations. 
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themselves and submit it to His Majesty’s Government through the regular 
diplomatic channel. The place for joint examination is the Permanent 
Advisory Committee (of which incidentally Germany is a member), and it 
is wholly undesirable that the Versailles Committee or its offshoot, the Air 
Clauses Committee, should continue indefinitely in existence when the func- 
tions for which they were originally constituted are completed. 

5. It is proposed, subject to the concurrence of the Army Council, to 
instruct Lord Crewe to be guided by the views expressed in the preceding 
paragraphs if he is approached on the question. The Secretary of State 
would moreover suggest that these views, if concurred in by the Army 
Council, should also be communicated to the military attaché in Paris. 

6. As regards the substance of the alleged infraction, the Secretary of State 
would be grateful for the observations of the Air Council. He has meanwhile 
requested His Majesty’s Ambassador in Berlin to furnish a report regarding 
the relevant passage in the German budget.5 

7. Similar letters have been sent to the Admiralty and Air Ministry. 

Iam, &c., 
OrME SARGENT 


s Sir R. Lindsay replied in Berlin despatch No. 88 of February 15 (not preserved in 
Foreign Office archives). According to the docket this despatch transmitted a copy of 
a ‘memorandum by Financial Adviser [to H.M. Embassy at Berlin, Mr. Finlayson] showing 
that subsidy for “encouragement of gliding and low power planes’’ has been feature of Reich 
budget since 1st April 1924. Budget for 1927 states that subsidy is also for “education of 
professional air personnel’’. Supplementaries to 1926 budget and also 1927 budget explain 
that object of subsidy is education of younger generation of pilots for public air service. 
This statement has probably been inserted with view to making action of German Govern- 
ment defensible.’ 


No. 10 


Memorandum by Mr. Cadogan‘ 


[W 942/61 /98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 7, 1927 


Most of the points raised by Mr. Roberts? are really technical, and rather 
for the Service Dep[artmen]ts. As regards art. 1, I agree that the wording 
might perhaps be modified to make it more logical. 


1 An assistant to the British Delegate to the League of Nations. 

2 The reference was to a minute of February 7 by Mr. Roberts, who held a similar post 
to Mr. Cadogan, in connexion with a draft treaty for the limitation of military, naval, 
and air armaments, which had been drawn up by Viscount Cecil of Chelwood, Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster and British representative on the Preparatory Commission for 
the Disarmament Conference, with a view to its circulation to the Preparatory Commission 
which was due to meet at Geneva on March a1. This draft treaty, which was to be con- 
sidered by a subcommittee of the Committee of Imperial Defence under the chairmanship 
of Lord Cecil on Friday, February 11, comprised fourteen articles corresponding in general 
substance, though not always in arrangement, with the final text of the Draft Convention 
submitted by Lord Cecil to the Preparatory Commission and printed in Cmd. 2888 of 


1927, pp. 10-12. 
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The phrase to which he draws attention in art. 2 (1)3 certainly seems to 
present great difficulties, and I doubt whether we could ever get a satisfactory 
definition which w[oul]d be incapable of evasion.‘ 

I imagine that what the F.O. has more particularly to consider at the 
present stage is the advisability, on general political grounds, of making the 
first move and putting forward this draft. 

The Service Dep[{artmen]ts—I mean the official side of them—have so 
far been dragged along rather reluctantly in this business. Perhaps that 1s 
natural. What I have never clearly been able to gather from them is (1) 
whether we have anything to fear from disarmament; (2) what, if any- 
thing, we may expect to gain from it (of course I realise that the answers 
to both of these questions must depend in large measure on the actual 
form of the agreement eventually reached); (3) what, if anything, we have 
to offer. 

But however discouraging their answers might be on all points, we cannot 
get away from the fact that we are committed to reduction, or at least limita- 
tion, of armaments, by the Covenant & Treaties,s and more particularly, 
and perhaps more deeply, by the recent discussions at Geneva in the As- 
sembly, Council, Preparatory C[ommit]tee &c. It is therefore no longer a 
question whether we should push on with the business but whether, being 
committed to see it through, it w[oul]d not be advisable to take the lead and 
enjoy the advantages accruing therefrom. I think there certainly are ad- 
vantages. In the first place, we get credit in many quarters for taking the 
lead, and in the second place if we submit a draft we can embody in it our 
particular point of view on most subjects, and although we shall have to 
submit to discussion and doubtless accept modifications, a good deal of our 
draft, like mud, will stick. 

I believe therefore that there would be advantage in submitting a draft 
—if we can get agreement here on one—to the Preparatory C[ommit]tee on 
March at. 

There remains the question whether we sh[oul]d consult certain other 
Gov[ernmen]ts beforehand officially or unofficially. I shf[oul]d be rather 
inclined to say not. The Draft Convention will be very contentious, and 
discussion will be all the more difficult the longer other Gov[ernmen]ts have 


3 i.e. ‘the number of troops who could within one week of the outbreak of hostilities be 
available for despatch to the fighting line’; cf. article 5 of the final text on p. 10 of 
Cmd. 2888. 

4 Filed with Mr. Cadogan’s memorandum was a part of an unsigned minute which 
appears to be in the handwriting of Mr. Broadinead of the Western, General and League of 
Nations Department of the Foreign Office, and which was evidently not intended for sub- 
mission to his superiors. This minute referred in particular to article 11 of the draft under 
consideration (cf. article 12 of the final text on pp. 11-12 of Cmd. 2888) as being ‘open to 
the criticism: ‘‘What are you really going to do if a contracting party breaks the conven- 
tion?’’. Personally, I do not know the answer. Economic sanctions are, I understand, 
hard if not impossible to impose. If a state does willingly break the convention it will not 
care much about the moral effect. Will one then go to war in order to enforce a disarma- 
ment convention?’ 

S The reference was to the peace treaties of 1919-20. 
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time to think over it beforehand. I w[oul]d sooner produce it first at Geneva. 
(In point of fact, I don’t suppose agreement here will be reached much before 
March.) 

I understand that Lfor]d Cecil’s idea is that the “Tables” should be left 
blank and that the figures to be inserted therein sh[oul]d be discussed, 
and agreement reached, between Govfernmen]ts before the Conference 
is summoned to ratify the whole. This seems the best procedure—the 
filling in of the Tables, incidentally, will not prove the least difficult part of 
the business! 

I presume a member of the Western Dep[artmen]t will come to the meeting 
of Friday.7 

A. CADOGAN 


6 The Tables referred to in the draft convention were not attached to Lord Cecil’s 
draft under consideration or to the final text of it printed in Cmd. 2888, where their 
scope is indicated on p. 10. See, however, the text printed in League of Nations, Docu- 
ments of the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference, Series IV (Geneva, 1927), 
pp. 358-60, which includes Table II, Naval Armaments, in skeleton form: cf. also No. 37, 
note 2. 

7 Mr. R. 41. Campbell, a senior member of the Western, General and League of Nations 
Department of the Foreign Office, stated in particular in a minute of February 8: ‘Personally, 
I hold and always have held the view that a general disarmament conference is unlikely 
to result in the conclusion of any but so emasculated a convention as to be of no practical 
value; that the risk of a failure of that sort, which would be disastrous to the League, is 
so considerable that it should not be taken; and that the surer way to carry out the obliga- 
tions of the Covenant would have been to proceed by way of regional agreements between 
individual states and groups of states as and when they became practicable on the strength 
of mutual confidence growing out of the conclusion of arbitration treaties or other causes. 
(Of course, regional agreements will not be seriously considered so long as a general 
conference is on foot.) We are, however, irretrievably committed. That being so, I agree 
with Mr. Cadogan that politically our best course is probably to put forward our own draft 
of a convention as a basis of discussion. I also agree that it would be better not to discuss 
it with anyone beforehand.’ Sir A. Chamberlain expressed his approval on February 9. 


No. 11 


Sir R. Hodgson (Moscow) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received February 21) 
No. 112 [N 753/209/38] 


moscow, February 11, 1927 
Sir, . 
I have the honour to report that, before proceeding on leave of absence, 
I called on Monsieur Litvinov.' He was in rather a perturbed state of mind, 
prepared to acquiesce in propositions which at normal times he would have 
combatted at length. 
2. The critical state of Anglo-Russian relations is an evident cause of 
anxiety to him. He attributes the outcry in England for a rupture to the 
machinations of financial magnates and more particularly to the hostility 


t Soviet Vice-Commissar for Foreign Affairs. 
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of the oil interests. He believes that Commander Oliver Locker-Lampson? 
is animated by motives of personal profit and that the campaign in the press 
is deliberately worked up and paid for. As for Mr. Leslie Urquhart’s aggres- 
siveness, he fails to understand it, for the proposals put up by Mr. Urquhart 
a short time ago have so far been neither accepted nor rejected.3 In short, 
he looks upon the movement as an artificial one, inspired by the desire of 
interested persons to bring the Soviet Government to heel and compel it to 
satisfy the claims of creditors. Such methods of intimidation will, he asserts, 
lead to nothing. 

3. I suggested that it would be helpful in averting crises such as the 
present one were Communist orators to forget about the Soviet Union being 
‘the hearth of world revolution’ and concentrate their rhetoric and their 
energies upon the task of building up the socialist state in Russia. So long as 
M. Bukharin‘ and his friends continue to assure the world that the Soviet 
Union has a special mission to create world communism, it is difficult to 
anticipate that states which do not happen to want communism will take 
this expansiveness without demur. The Soviet Union is fortunate in having 
suppressed Zinoviev,5 but Bukharin seems equally discursive and nearly as 
provocative. And even M. Rykov‘ has recently felt the necessity of declaring 
that he is not one whit behind his colleagues on the Central Committee in 
his enthusiasm for world revolution. M. Litvinov admitted that all this talk 
is most unwise: he has again and again insisted upon its harmfulness and 
recommended that a term be put to it, just as he has condemned the stupid 
war scare which is now being put about, which has no sense and which 
‘no-one asked them to create’. Yet I would grant that the bark of these 
people is worse than their bite, that they talk a lot but do little. At any rate, 
so far as officials of the Soviet Government abroad are concerned, they can 
not with justice be accused of acting upon the doctrines enunciated by these 
tiresome orators. I said that when Communist speakers were all the time 
engaged in shouting that their whole endeavour is to create world revolution, 
it is hard to make persons interested believe that they do not mean what they 
say. Let Russia confine herself to building up her socialist state and all will 
be well. 

4. M. Litvinov said that in reality this was all they wanted to do, but that 
he doubted very much whether they would be allowed to pursue this object 


2 Member of Parliament for the Handsworth Division of Birmingham. 

3 See The Times, December 9, 1926, p. 24, for an account of recent negotiations with 
the Soviet Government by Mr. Leslie Urquhart, Chairman of Russo-Asiatic Consolidated, 
which claimed £56 million in respect of property nationalized by that Government. 

4 A leading member of the Presidium of the Communist International (Comintern), 
a member of the Political Bureau of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
the U.S.S.R. (Politbureau), and editor of Pravda. 

5’ M. Zinoviev had been removed from the Politbureau in July 1926 and from the 
Comintern, of which he had been President, in October 1926. He was subsequently 
appointed a member of the Presidium of the State Planning Department of the R.S.F.S.R. 

6 President of the Council of People’s Commissars and a member of the Politbureau and 
of the Executive Committee of the Comintern. 
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without interference from outside. I replied that, if he had Great Britain in 
mind, he could rest assured and that we had no kind of intention of inter- 
fering directly or indirectly in the process. This simple truth had been stated 
on numerous occasions, and I found it difficult to understand the incredulity 
with which it was met, more particularly by M. Chicherin, whose distrust 
as witnessed by his recent utterances in Leningrad and Berlin’? was as dis- 
courteous as it was unjustified. M. Litvinov made no attempt to argue 
the point except by an allusion to the inevitable ‘Augur’® but proceeded to 
indulge in a tirade against Poland, of whose malevolent intentions he is 
unalterably convinced. 

5. I asked why he was so worried about Poland. Surely the Soviet Union 
has nothing to fear from that country. M. Litvinov replied that, according 
to all their information, Poland is fundamentally hostile and is making every 
preparation for aggression. An indication of Polish policy is supplied by 
recent appointments in Warsaw, such as those of M. Golupko to the Eastern 
Department of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, of M. Philipovich to be 
Assistant Secretary of State, and of others. All the persons he has in mind 
are nominees of Marshal Pilsudski and imbued with the acquisitive tenden- 
cies inherent in Poles of the Pilsudski school. The army is talking about war 
with Russia, and the papers are full of articles discussing the irredentist aims 
of Poland in the Ukraine. I said that officers of all armies are liable to be 
bellicose (to which statement M. Litvinov assented, while excepting from 
the generalisation the Red Army which, he assured me, is profoundly pacific) 
and the clanking of a few sabres in Poland cannot be regarded as a serious 
menace to Soviet Russia. As for press articles, the Poles have a proverbial 
tendency to live in the past, but it is quite comic that the Soviet Union should 
take their effervescence seriously and be alarmed by the spectre of an in- 
vading Poland. 

6. I have had occasion before to speak of the conflict which is all the time 
going on in this country between the Communist Party whose business it 1s 
to shout and the Soviet Government whose business it is to govern. In the 
end the latter will doubtless wear down the former. But it will be a long 
process and in the meantime the Soviet Government has no ground for com- 
plaint if excessive importance is attributed to the mouthings of communist 
orators. 

I have, &c., 
R. M. Hopcson 


7 Sir R. Hodgson had reported in Moscow despatch No. 899 of December 3, 1926, that 
during a visit to Leningrad at the end of the previous month M. Chicherin had stated in 
particular in an address to the Leningrad Soviet that ‘English diplomacy conducts every- 
where a violent campaign against the [Soviet] Union’. For M. Chicherin’s visit to Berlin 
see No. 8, note 2. 

8 Pseudonym of Mr. V. Poliakoff, Diplomatic Correspondent of The Times, as author 
of a recent article in the Fortnightly Review. 
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No. 12 


The Marquess of Crewe (Parts) to Sir A. Chamberlain 

(Received February 14) 

No. 384 [C 1329/11 /18|*? 
PARIS, February 12, 1927 
His Majesty’s representative at Paris presents his compliments to the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and, with reference to Foreign Office 
telegram No. 362 of the oth February, has the honour to transmit herewith 
copy of instructions to be addressed to the experts attached to Allied Embas- 
sies in Berlin, communicated by the secretariat-general of the Ambassadors’ 

Conference, dated the roth February, 1927. 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 12 
Instructions aux Experts détachés auprés des Ambassades alliées a Berlin 


I.—Maussion des Experts 

Le paragraphe 5 de l’entente du 12 décembre 19263 spécifie que, ‘pour 
toutes les questions d’exécution concernant les solutions intervenues ou a in- 
tervenir, chacun des Gouvernements représentés a la Conférence des Ambas- 
sadeurs pourra attacher a son Ambassadeur [Ambassade] a Berlin un expert 
technique qui aura qualité pour s’entendre avec les autorités allemandes 
compétentes. 

La mission des experts est par suite: 


2 [1]. De poursuivre l’exécution des redressements visés dans la note col- 
lective du 4 juin 1925, complétée par les accords germano-alliés sub- 
séquents,* redressements encore incomplétement réalisés au moment du 
départ de la C[ommission] M[ilitaire] I[nteralliée de] C[ontrdéle], mais 
qui ont déja fait l’objet de décisions de principe, ainsi que tout autre 
redressement se rattachant a ces décisions; 

2. D’en constater l’achévement. 


Dans la poursuite de ]’exécution de ces redressements, les experts auront 
a se prononcer seulement sur les questions qui ont été résolues en principe. 
Ils ne pourront, par conséquent, communiquer par écrit au Gouvernement 
allemand que les décisions prises par la Conférence des Ambassadeurs et ne 
pourront, de leur propre initiative, faire que des demandes officieuses et 
verbales. S’ils avaient connaissance de questions nouvelles, il leur appartien- 
drait d’en saisir leurs Gouvernements respectifs. 


II.—Désignation des Experts 
Les experts désignés sont les suivants, sous réserve de l’approbation défini- 
tive des Gouvernements: 


' Throughout this volume an asterisk after the file number denotes that the document 
has been printed from Confidential Print being the only text preserved: see Preface, p. x. 

2 See No. 2, note 9g. 3 See Volume ITI, Annex to No. 355. 

4 See Cmd. 2429 and 2527 of 1925. 
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Belgique, Major Pulink [Pulinx]; Grande-Bretagne, Colonel Gosset; 
France, Commandant Durand; Italie, Colonel Azzaritti [Azzariti]. 

Chaque expert pourra disposer d’un secrétaire-archiviste fourni par les 
soins de son Gouvernement. 


III.— Organisation du Travail 

(A.) Les experts ne seront pas considérés comme un organisme nouveau 
succédant a la Commission de Contrdle; ils ne doivent donc pas se constituer 
en comité ou organe de liquidation. 

Toutefois, pour coordonner leur travail, ils pourront se réunir aux dates 
fixées par eux au siége d’un[e] des missions, a tour de rdéle, et sans qu’il soit 
constitué de présidence permanente, pour traiter les questions en instance. 
Au cours de ces réunions, ils arréteront de concert: 


(a.) Les démarches verbales et officieuses qui seront faites auprés des 
autorités allemandes en désignant celui d’entre eux quien sera chargé; 

(b.) Le texte des rapports a adresser a la Conférence des Ambassadeurs 
par lPentremise du Cf[omité] M[ilitaire] A[llié de] V[ersailles], ces 
rapports devant étre signés par tous les experts; 

(c.) La désignation de l’expert chargé de transmettre au Gouvernement 
allemand les communications écrites et officielles émanant de la 
Conférence des Ambassadeurs. 


(B.) Les communications visées au paragraphe ci-dessus ne sortiront pas 
du cadre de la mission définie au chapitre I, les décisions définitives étant 
réservées aux Gouvernements représentés par la conférence. 

Tout en relevant du Comité militaire allié par l’entremise du représentant 
de son Gouvernement a ce comité, chaque expert tiendra au courant son 
chef de mission diplomatique de l'état des travaux. 


I'V.—Jusqu’au 28 février, le paiement des experts sera assuré sur les fonds 
laissés & la disposition de la Commission de Contréle. Des instructions 
ultérieures régleront le paiement des experts a partir du 1°" mars. 


Le 10 février 1927. 


No. 13 


Record' of a conversation between Sir A. Chamberlain 
and M. Rosengolz? 
[WV 662/209 /38]* 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 14, 1927 
The Secretary of State received M. Rosengolz (with M. Bogomoloff: as 
interpreter) by request this afternoon. 


1 This record was circulated to the Cabinet. 

2 M. Rosengolz was again in charge of the Soviet Mission in London following the death 
of M. Krassin, Soviet Chargé d’Affaires en titre, on November 24, 1926. 

3 First Secretary in the Soviet Mission in London. 
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M. Rosengolz began by saying that he thought that something ought to be 
done to improve relations between Great Britain and Russia in the interests 
of trade between the two countries. The Secretary of State at once replied 
that M. Rosengolz should address himself to Moscow rather than here. The 
improvement of relations lay entirely in the hands of the Soviet Government. 
It depended on the cessation of the hostile propaganda which was directed 
by Soviet agents all over the world against this country. 

M. Rosengolz thereupon said that the recent interview given by M. Litvinoff 
to the press* was evidence of the desire of the Soviet Government for better 
relations, and yet there had been no response on this side. Moreover, 
Russian public opinion was convinced that Great Britain was working every- 
where against Russia and inciting the neighbouring States against her. Sir 
Austen replied that this was not surprising in view of the public utterances of 
the Soviet leaders and the articles in the official press, which were full 
of mis-statements about the policy of His Majesty’s Government. There was 
not a word of truth in the allegation that His Majesty’s Government were 
engaged in any activities against Russia or in an attempt to bring about a 
combination of States against her. The form of Government which she chose 
to adopt was her affair; what we would not tolerate was her attempt to im- 
pose revolutionary ideas on other countries. 

To this M. Rosengolz retorted by a reference to the speeches of certain 
British Ministers which were unfriendly to the Soviet Government, but Sir 
Austen pointed out that there was no parallel. 

Proceeding, Sir Austen said that M. Litvinoff had made no communication 
to him and he reminded M. Rosengolz that he had told M. Rakovsky5 and 
M. Krassin that, if the Soviet Government had any serious proposals to make, 
he would be ready to listen.6 He must, however, repeat that this must be 
dependent on their giving real assurances that there would be a complete 
cessation of propaganda, and that the evidence must be in deeds rather than 
words. Moreover he had always maintained that it was not the slightest 
use their putting up a proposal for fresh negotiations, unless there was a 
reasonable chance of their being successful. The failure of renewed negotia- 
tions would simply leave the situation worse than if they had not been started. 
As a general indication of what was required, he had told M. Krassin that 
there could be no question of a Government loan and that there must be 
a recognition of the obligations of the Russian Government to the British 
Government and British nationals. 

M. Rosengolz said that for His Majesty’s Government to impose conditions 
on any Russian proposal was to prejudice it at the start. He then enquired at 
some length the attitude of His Majesty’s Government towards a loan. Sir 


4 See Jane Degras, Soviet Documents on Foreign Policy (London, 1951 f.), vol. ii, pp. 154-6, 
for M. Litvinov’s statement of February 4, 1927. 

5 M. Rakovski, Soviet Ambassador at Paris, had previously been Soviet Chargé d’Affaires 
in London, 1924-5. 

6 See item No. 10 in Cmd. 2895 of 1927, A Selection of Papers dealing with the relations 
between His Mayesty’s Government and the Soviet Government 1921-1927, and Volume II, No. 249, 
for these conversations of January 6, 1925, and October 11, 1926, respectively. 
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Austen explained that, in the first place, the British Government had long 
since ceased to make or guarantee loans to foreign countries, and, in the 
second place, in the present bad condition of political relations between 
Great Britain and Russia, he would certainly not encourage the City to 
negotiate a loan with the Soviet Government. Nor did he think that, so 
long as the Soviet Government continued to repudiate their obligations, 
there was the least chance that the City would entertain a new loan. 

The conversation then reverted to the propaganda issue, M. Rosengolz 
insisting that the cessation of hostile activities must be mutual. Sir Austen 
once again pointed out the absurdity of the Soviet Government’s charges 
against His Majesty’s Government, and, as an illustration of their baseless- 
ness, referred to two occasions on which M. Chicherin himself had made 
complete mis-statements to Dr. Stresemann when they met in Berlin. The 
first was an allegation that a memorandum had been prepared in the Foreign 
Office aiming at the formation of a combination of States in an anti-Russian 
block: this memorandum had never existed. The second was an allegation 
that His Majesty’s Government were promoting a scheme for the exchange 
of the Polish Corridor and Danzig against Lithuania and Memel: there was 
not a word of truth in this either.7 

On the other hand, Sir Austen continued, the evidence of the hostile at- 
titude of Soviet Russia towards this country and Empire, whether on the part 
of the leaders of opinion in Russia or of the official press or of Soviet agents all 
over the world, was indisputable. A dangerous situation had been created 
in consequence. His Majesty’s Government had exercised the utmost 
patience, but relations had become seriously strained. If His Majesty’s 
Government had decided to maintain them nevertheless, it was because they 
had thought fit to do so, and not for want of provocation or lack of justifica- 
tion for breaking them off. The Soviet Government professed to desire an 
improvement. Ifso, they were at liberty to make a proposal, and they could 
be sure that it would be listened to. But, Sir Austen concluded, he must 
insist again that it was no use their putting forward a proposal unless it was 
serious and had a reasonable chance of success. 

M. Rosengolz said that he was grateful for the explanations he had been 
given and would transmit them to his Government. In conclusion, he 
referred to China and attempted a statement to the effect that there was a 
misunderstanding regarding Russian policy towards that country, but the 
Secretary of State made it clear at once to him that it was useless to pursue an 
argument on these lines. 


7 Cf. Volume I, No. 65, Volume IT, No. 323, and in the present volume, No. 8. 
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No. 14 


Viscount Chilston' (Vienna) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received February 21) 


No. 27 [(C 1618/55 /3] 
VIENNA, February 14, 1927 
Sir, 

At the fortnightly reception by the Austrian Chancellor? to-day I took 
the opportunity of referring to the disarmament obligations which the Austrian 
Government have not yet fulfilled. The dilatory if not obstructive attitude 
with which the Organ of Liquidation; have had to contend in regard to the 
delivery or destruction of material and machines, as well as the recent 
incident at the Steyr factory* where a discovery was made of articles which 
the Steyr authorities had solemnly and explicitly stated to be non-existent 
have made a bad impression on the Control Officers. I have incidentally 
gathered from a remark made by Mr. Wildner,5 who was one of the delegates 
at the Paris Conference,® that the Austrians have laboured under the strange 
delusion that the International Commission? would probably not insist on 
the execution of the letter of the undertakings but only of the spirit of it. 

2. I reminded the Chancellor of the undertakings given by the Austrian 
Delegates when the Agreement was drawn up in Paris in July last and I 
observed that great consideration had been shown to Austria’s economic and 
financial difficulties by according concessions and delays; moreover, the 
number of ‘special machines’ of which the destruction was demanded was 
now only about 1,000.8 I also thought it well to say that Austrians were 
much mistaken if they were under any impression that the Organ of Liquida- 
tion would be withdrawn because of the withdrawal of the Control Com- 
mission in Germany and without due fulfilment of engagements. 

3. The Chancellor said he quite understood this and he recognised that 
matters must be hurried on in order that the final liquidation could be com- 
pleted. The main difficulty of the Austrian Government was in the strong 
objection of the armament firms to the destruction or dispersal of their re- 
maining stock of machines. I said that these could not be used and what was 
the use of keeping them unless it were in the hope of some future use. The 
Chancellor, smiling, put the question by, merely remarking that they would 

t H.M. Minister at Vienna. 

2 Dr. Seipel, who retained charge of home and foreign affairs in his government. 

3 On February 20, 1921, the Inter-Allied Military Commission of Control had been 
withdrawn from Austria and an Organ of Liquidation constituted to clear up outstanding 
matters. 

4 See Volume II, No. 295. 

5 Dr. Wildner was a Ministerial Counsellor in the Austrian Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

6 See ibid., No. 119, for the procés-verbal of July 30, 1926, recording the agreement reached 
at talks in Paris between representatives of the Conference of Ambassadors and of the 
Austrian Government regarding procedure for the completion of the work of the Organ 
of Liquidation. 

7 i.e. the Organ of Liquidation. 


8 Mr. Aveling of the Central Department of the Foreign Office here noted in the margin: 
‘a reduction of about 500 as compared with the original demand. A. F. A.’ 
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like to sell them. However, he said, of course it would be put through, and 
compensation had to be provided. For this purpose a Bill had been laid 
before Parliament (as reported in my Despatch No. 321° of December 27th 
last). ‘This was of course necessary, but it was unfortunate that such a subject 
had to be discussed in Parliament where there would doubtless be a violent 
debate, as the Opposition would make of it a party political attack dragging 
in many extraneous matters and would use it as one of their weapons in the 
big campaign now being made by the Social Democrats in view of this year’s 
elections. Incidentally, Dr. Seipel said that he did not think they would 
have to be held before October, but if Parliament showed itself incapable of 
passing the many measures now pending (chiefly the Social Insurance 
Scheme) a dissolution would have to come in April. 

4. With regard to the Decree about the ‘Associations’ concerning which 
I have received the correspondence contained in your Despatch No. 36'° 
(C 936/55/3) of the 7th instant, I gather that there must have been some sort of 
verbal—though not written—understanding at Paris in July" that the draft 
of the Decree should be submitted to the Organ of Liquidation for the 
latter received instructions from Marshal Foch to that effect, and indeed the 
Austrian Government did submit the draft text to the Organ of Liquidation. 
I did not put any question to the Chancellor on this subject, especially in 
view of your letter to the War Office of January 2gth!? and the Despatch to 
Paris, No. 317.!3 But I was rather surprised when Dr. Seipel volunteered the 
statement that there would be no difficulty about the Decree and that the 


9 Not printed. 

10 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. It would appear that the following docu- 
ments were enclosed in this despatch: (i) note No. 24/2 of January 19 from the Allied 
Military Committee of Versailles to the Conference of Ambassadors, a copy of which had 
been transmitted to the Foreign Office in Paris covering despatch No. 176 of January 21 
(not preserved in Foreign Office archives). This note enclosed a report of January 3 from 
the Organ of Liquidation in Vienna stating that the Austrian Government had, on Decem- 
ber 27, 1926, promulgated a decree on Associations in the form originally planned and 
without including certain modifications suggested to them by the Organ of Liquidation. 
Note No. 24/2 requested the Conference to approve certain lesser modifications proposed 
by the Allied Military Committee and to make representations to the Austrian Government 
accordingly; (ii) a letter of January 29, 1927, from the Foreign Office to the War Office 
suggesting that the amendments proposed by the Organ of Liquidation went beyond the 
requirements of the Allied Military Committee and stating that ‘whilst not attempting to 
justify the action of the Austrian Government in promulgating the decree in its original 
form and thus completely ignoring the representations of the Organ of Liquidation and 
at the same time confronting the Ambassadors’ Conference with a fatt accomplt’, Sir A. 
Chamberlain proposed to instruct Lord Crewe to oppose the proposal in (i) above. The 
Foreign Office considered in particular that the decree fully implemented Austria’s obliga- 
tions under the agreement of July 30, 1926, and reproduced almost textually the provisions 
of the corresponding decree of the German Government (cf. Volume I, No. 265); (iii) the 
reply of January 31, 1927, from the War Office to the Foreign Office (docket only preserved 
in Foreign Office archives) expressing their agreement with the views in (ii) above. 

1! Mr. Aveling here noted: ‘Not so far as we or the W.O. are aware.’ 

12 See note 10 above. 

13 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. This despatch was filed with the letter of 
January 31 from the War Office: see note 10 above. 
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further demands of the Military Control Commission might, ifreally required, 
be met. He added, however, that he was not yet fully acquainted on that 
point and had not yet studied the last report he had from Paris. He said the 
Decree had been published on December 27th because the Government was 
anxious to fulfil its undertaking to do so by the end of that month. 

5. I gather that one of the amendments proposed in returning the draft 
Decree to the Austrian Government was in the direction of forbidding the 
‘Associations’ to use any military formation or exercises, even without arms. 
If a Decree were to contain such a provision it would be quite impossible 
for the Government to see that it was enforced. 

I have, &c., 
CHILSTON 


No. 15 


Memorandum by Mr. Cadogan 
[W 1282/61/98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 16, 1927 


It will be remembered that at the meeting of the Preparatory Committee 
last year, M. Paul-Boncour,' on behalf of the French Government, put for- 
ward certain proposals which the Committee referred to the Council. Among 
these proposals were the following :— 


‘t. That methods or regulations should be investigated which would— 


(a) Facilitate the meeting of the Council at very brief notice in case of war 
or threat of war. 

(6) Enable the Council to take such decisions as may be necessary to en- 
force the obligations of the Covenant as expeditiously as possible.’? 


In September the Council referred these proposals to the Committee of 
the Council, which met during the course of the month and called for a 
report from the Secretary-General on the steps taken in the past to facilitate 
meetings of the Council in an emergency? and invited the Belgian represen- 
tative, M. de Brouckére, to submit at its next session a statement on the 
attempts hitherto made to define the decisions to be taken by the Council to 
enforce the obligations of the Covenant and, in particular, those in connec- 
tion with Article 16.4 

M. de Brouckére submitted his report to the Committee, which met again 
in December last.5 In this report, apart from a few suggestions of minor 

! French representative on the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Con- 
ference. 2 See Volume II, No. 19. 

3 See League of Nations, Documents of the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Con- 
Serence, Series III (Geneva, 1927), pp. 41-2 and go-92. 

* Of the Covenant of the League of Nations: v. ibid., p. 43. 

5 For this session of the Committee of the Council of the League of Nations and 


M. de Brouckére’s report v. ibid., pp. 44-80 and 93-105 respectively: cf. Volume II, No. 
320. 
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importance, M. de Brouckére did not make any new proposals for enforcing 
the sanctions contemplated under Article 16. He concentrated his attention 
rather on Article 11 of the Covenant, analysing the preventive action which 
the Council could properly take under that article. He emphasised that as 
soon as a danger of war arose the Council would meet and continue in 
session, and it would only be in the event of their failure to avert hostilities 
that Article 16 would come into play. Lord Cecil expressed general agree- 
ment with M. de Brouckére’s main conclusions, but said he could not without 
previous consultation commit His Majesty’s Government to acceptance of 
them. Other members of the Committee were in a similar position and it 
was agreed that the whole matter should be referred to a small committee, 
composed of Lord Cecil, M. de Brouckére and M. Titulesco,® which should 
draw up a report for the approval of the Committee at its next session. 

This small committee met this morning in London. It had before it 
a report which M. de Brouckére had already prepared, copy of which is 
attached hereto (Annex 1).7 Lord Cecil and M. Titulesco had had an 
opportunity of examining this report before the meeting and considered that 
it did not go quite far enough in defining the possibilities of the Council’s 
action and feared that it might on that ground not give satisfaction to the 
French Government. Lord Cecil had accordingly himself drafted a text 
(Annex 2)8 which might be added to or in some manner embodied in M. de 
Brouckére’s report. 

The Committee this morning went through Lord Cecil’s draft. Various 
minor amendments were suggested and it was agreed that it should be em- 
bodied in M. de Brouckére’s report, of which the greater portion could be 
allowed to stand. M. de Brouckére agreed to this proposal and undertook to 
produce a draft of the complete document at the next meeting, which is due 
to be held at 3 o’clock this afternoon.° 

A. CADOGAN 


6 Roumanian Minister in London and Permanent Delegate to the League of Nations. 

7 Not printed. This undated note comprised seven sections of which the first three 
corresponded generally to chapter I, paragraphs (a)-—(c) of the report of the Committee of 
the Council of the League of Nations dated March 15, 1927, and printed in Cmd. 2889 of 
1927; the concluding four sections indicated the ideas elaborated in chapter III, paragraphs 
(d)-—(g) of the final report. 

8 Lord Cecil’s draft memorandum, also undated, is not printed. This memorandum 
corresponded generally to the following paragraphs of the final text of the report in Cmd. 
2889: chapter I, paragraph (d), chapter II, paragraphs (a), (d), (5), (¢), and (e), chapter ITT, 
paragraphs (a), (5, first subparagraph), (c), (¢), (¢), (f) and (g), and chapter I'V, para- 
graph (e). 

® Mr. Cadogan’s minutes on the meetings of the committee of three members on February 
16 and 17 and their report to the Committee of the Council of the League of Nations are 
not printed. See Cmd. 2889, pp. 2-3, for Lord Cecil’s observations on the principal changes 
made to this report by the Committee of the Council. 
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No. 16 


Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received February 18) 
No. go [C 1518/857/18)* 
BERLIN, February 16, 1927 
Sir, 

I have the honour to transmit to you herewith a memorandum by the 
financial adviser to this Embassy recording a conversation with the Agent- 
General for Reparation Payments on the 12th February. 

2. Mr. Parker Gilbert’s views on the German budget for 1927-28 and on 
the new Reich loan! are of special interest. 

I have, &c., 
R. C. Linpsay 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 16 
Notes of a Conversation uith Mr. Parker Gilbert, February 12, 1927 


The following topics were touched upon in a conversation which I had 
with Mr. Parker Gilbert on the 12th February:— 


I.—Budget Estimates, 1927-28. I opened the conversation by stating that I 
was considerably perturbed at the standard of public expenditure set by the 
new budget of 1927, that expenditure had risen from the 7 milliard R{eichs] 
M[{arks] level in 1925 to 8.6 milliard R.M. in 1927, and that next year’s 
budget could not fall back to the same extent on ‘windfall’ revenues such 
as were available during the two previous years. In the circumstances I 
believed that when the reparation budget contribution reached the standard 
rate? considerable difficulties would be bound to arise, unless the German 
Government really set about a thorough-going reduction in public ex- 
penditure. 

Mr. Gilbert agreed that it was a ‘thoroughly bad budget,’ and he concurred 
in my belief that unless and until some drastic reduction were made in public 
expenditure the burden that would fall on the tax-payer would become very 
onerous when the reparation contribution reached its maximum. Mr. Gilbert 
added that, while he felt that there was something radically wrong with the 
army and naval estimates, the wild spending of public monies was being made 
the practice in other Ministries. 

Mr. Gilbert regretted that the Dawes plan had not clothed his office with 
the requisite powers of control and supervision of the spending departments. 
He had referred to the question in his report of November 19263 in what he 


! In January 1927 Dr. Reinhold, then Minister of Finance, had announced that an 
internal loan of 500 million Reichsmarks would be issued. 

2 The Dawes Plan provided that Germany should make a reparation payment of 1,250 
million gold marks from her ordinary budget in the financial year 1928—9, considered a 
normal year and a standard payment: see Cmd. 2105 of 1924, p. 27. 

3 The reference was presumably to Section IV “The German Budget’ in the Report of 
the Agent General for Reparation Payments, November 30, 1926 (Berlin, n.d.). 
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believed to be the strongest terms that he could use at the time. Indeed, he 
was pleased to read in the ‘New York Times’ that the Agent-General had 
been very candid in his criticism of the expenditure side of the budget, and 
that in this direction he had gone as far as he could possibly do. But that 
was all that he could do publicly. In his first interview with the new Minister 
of Finance he expressed the hope that Dr. Kohler would keep a firm hand on 
the expenditure, as that, in Mr. Gilbert’s opinion, was most necessary. It 
should perhaps be added that Mr. Gilbert did not think that the new Finance 
Minister would be strong enough to oppose the wishes of the departments and 
greatly regretted the departure of Dr. Reinhold. 

I asked Mr. Gilbert what line he would be likely to take if, in his opinion, 
the public expenditure had reached a stage which, when added to the repara- 
tion burden, would be likely to throw an unwarranted strain on the public 
finances. In reply, Mr. Gilbert stated that he was armed with one good 
weapon, viz., that of cash transfers. He was always in the position of warning 
the German Government that unless they limited their expenditure he would 
allow all the transfers to be made. The possible reaction on the exchange 
would be sufficient to bring them to their senses. 


II.—Administration of Public Funds by the Verkehrsbank.« Mr. Gilbert was 
pleased to announce to me that after a couple of weeks negotiations he had 
been able to persuade the directors of the Verkehrsbank of the necessity of 
turning back the railway funds to the Reichsbank for administration. Noth- 
ing yet had been put down on paper, but Mr. Gilbert hoped that an agree- 
ment would shortly be reached whereby the Verkehrsbank would limit its 
sphere of operations to its original function, viz., of administering the proce- 
dure in regard to the delays in payment of freight. Mr. Gilbert added that it 
would be of course impossible for the Verkehrsbank to hand over the railway 
funds to the Reichsbank all at once. Time would be needed to make the 
necessary adjustments. Indeed, he had heard that one of the directors of the 
Verkehrsbank had approached Dr. Schacht’ in regard to the granting of 
such a delay. 


III.—Administration of Public Funds by the Reichskreditgesellschaft.6 Mr.Gilbert 
had no objection to raise against the way in which the Reichskreditgesell- 
schaft administered public funds. Indeed, in his opinion, it was an extremely 
well-run institution, but he was, on principle, opposed to the administra- 
tion on the part of the bank of public funds, and after he had got the Verkehrs- 
bank out of the way, Mr. Gilbert announced his intention of tackling the 
Reichskreditgesellschaft. 


IV.—The New Reich Loan. Mr. Gilbert was unable to fathom the reason 
why the German Government had proceeded to launch a loan of such a big 
amount at this time, except that perhaps Dr. Reinhold wanted to create a 
sensation before he left the Reich Treasury. In the first place, they did not 
require the money, and the sure effect of the issue would be to flood the short 


¢ The Verkehrskreditbank was largely owned by the German Railway Company. 
8 President of the Reichsbank. 6 Reich Credit Company. 
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money market. He had asked Dr. Schacht what he thought of it, and the 
latter replied that he was dead against the scheme; but his opinion had not 
been asked, as he was absent from Berlin at the time. Mr. Gilbert thought 
this somewhat curious. Dr. Schacht might have been physically absent from 
Berlin, but surely he must have been in touch with the bank’s affairs. 

If the German Government had wished to test the market as to the possibility 
of a lowering of the rate of interest, Mr. Gilbert thought that this would 
have been better arranged if they had issued a small loan, say of 50-100 
million R.M. 


V.—German-American Reparation Agreement. The new arrangement in regard 
to the transfer of the American reparation share into dollars, made available 
by German exporters’ balances in the United States of America,’ was de- 
scribed by Mr. Gilbert ‘as a small reparation recovery scheme,’ as it was 
modelled on the British arrangement. The scheme suited Mr. Gilbert 
admirably, to quote his own words. 


VI.—Franco-German Recovery Act Negotiations. Both parties were apparently 
desirous of adopting a scheme similar to the Anglo-German plan, but the 
only stumbling-block was that the French were asking for a reserve fund, 
which the Germans were not prepared to give. 


VII.—Reserve Fund of the British Recovery Act. Mr. Gilbert approved of the 
arrangement whereby the special reserve fund be administered for one year 
by the Devisenbeschaffungsstelle? in liquidation. On expiry of the term Mr. 
Gilbert hoped that the British and German Governments would agree to its 
transfer to the Reichsbank. 

February 15, 1927 

7 See the Report of the Agent General for Reparation Payments, June 10, 1927 (Berlin, n.d.), 

16. 

” 8 i.e. the German Reparation (Recovery) Act (11 & 12 Geo. 5, c. 5.) of March 24, 1921: 


see British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 114, pp. 26-29. 
9 Foreign Exchange Procurement Office. 


No. 17 


Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received February 18) 
No. 92 [C 1519/91/18] 
BERLIN, February 16, 1927 
Sir, 

I had a conversation yesterday with the Secretary of State concerning the 
International situation on Germany’s Eastern frontiers in which we touched 
on Poland, Lithuania and Russia. The former of course, owing to the inter- 
ruption of the Commercial Negotiations,'! was the main subject of our talk 

t Negotiations for a German—Polish commercial treaty had begun in 1925 but had met 
with difficulties in connexion with the German refusal of a Polish request for the con- 


tinuance after June 15, 1925, of the duty-free importation of products, notably coal, from 
Polish Upper Silesia into Germany, as provided in the Geneva Convention of May 1922 
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and Herr von Schubert was clearly anxious that Germany’s action in the 
matter should be presented to you in a not unfavourable light. He said that 
the French and English Press had suggested that the interruption of German- 
Polish negotiations was due to the accession of German National Ministers 
to the Cabinet; and he had had a report from Herr Sthamer that the action 
taken had created a bad impression in England and especially in the City. 
He stated most categorically that the formation of the new Government was 
entirely unconnected with the interruption of the negotiation, the decision 
in regard to which had really been taken before Nationalist Ministers ap- 
peared on the scene. He recapitulated the recent history of Germany’s 
relations with Poland; at Locarno his Government had had to oppose all sug- 
gestions of a Polish guarantee for reasons which they had declared in the 
frankest and least provocative manner possible, and it was no use for them to 
pretend that they did not hope some day, by purely peaceable means, to 
bring about a change favourable to themselves of their Eastern frontiers; but 
they recognised that this must be a remote contingency not to be realized for 
many years, and in the meanwhile the German Government were anxious to 
clear up outstanding difficulties and have friendly relations with their 
Eastern neighbour. There were cogent material reasons for this. In the 
first place, in the political field they found that one of the factors which led 
the French to hesitate over the evacuation of the Rhineland was their fear, 
entirely unjustifiable though, he averred, none the less existent, that once 
Germany was relieved of pressure in the west she would apply pressure in 
the east. The best way to counter the thrust of this argument was to clear 
up all outstanding questions with Poland and to establish relations of the 
most normal character with her, and this the German Government was most 
anxious, but in spite of the sincerest efforts had entirely failed to accomplish. 
Moreover, politics aside, it was to their material interest to live in amity with 
Poland. The vastly greater part of Poland’s trade was with Germany and 
they earnestly desired to develop this market for their exports. Finally, he 
said, the economic situation of Poland was regarded in Germany with much 
apprehension and it was feared that something like breakdown might take 
place. The very last thing the German Government could desire was the 
existence at their gates of a State in financial chaos. Yet though actuated by 
these motives, more than two years of negotiation had yielded no result, and 
for no fault of Germany’s. The Polish attitude had entirely worn out the 


(see British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 118, pp. 365-585). In June 1925 both governments 
had imposed restrictions on trade between the two countries. Negotiations for a commercial 
treaty continued intermittently, complicated in 1926 by the problem of liquidation of 
German property in Poland under article 92 of the Treaty of Versailles. (For documentation 
on these negotiations in 1926 see Akten zur deutschen auswartigen Politik 1918-1945, Series B, 
vol. ii, parts 1 and 2, passim.) On February 13, 1927, Sir W. Max Muller had reported in 
Warsaw telegram No. 21 that M. Zaleski had informed him that the German Govern- 
ment had declared that they would not proceed with the negotiations until the connec- 
ted question of the German claim to most-favoured-nation treatment in respect of rights 
of residence in Poland had been settled, more especially in connexion with the recent Polish 
expulsion of four German engineers. 
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patience of the German negotiators. When he had the opportunity of con- 
versing with Monsieur Zaleski he found in him the most reasonable views, 
but the very opposite when it came to negotiations with the delegation in 
Berlin. Tergiversations, contradictions, withdrawals from agreements already 
made were of almost fortnightly occurrence, and though the German nego- 
tiators met them to the. best of their ability with alternative and conciliatory 
suggestions of a constructive nature, again and again they had been in des- 
pair and had thought they must give up hope of agreement. The expulsions 
made further progress impossible, for what was the use of negotiating a trade 
agreement when the position of the German trader in Poland was exposed 
to such constant and arbitrary risks. Reluctantly the German Government 
had decided to postpone all further discussions until this one point in the 
Etablissement Convention had been settled. This decision had in principle 
been adopted purely on its merits some time ago and the German National 
Ministers when they entered office had found it already in being. 

2. In the course of this apologium [apologia] or tirade, for it was both, 
Herr von Schubert hinted at two constructive suggestions. Poland, he said, 
had at times adopted a sensible and statesmanlike attitude in international 
affairs, but never except when some pressure was applied by an outside party. 
He did not ask, but he hinted lightly though distinctly, that possibly His 
Majesty’s Government might now endeavour to influence the Polish Govern- 
ment in a reasonable direction. I made no response to the suggestion; for 
though the premise may be true enough, action on it by His Majesty’s 
Government may be objectionable in practice. The other hint he dropped 
was that things might mend if the Polish Minister in Berlin could be re- 
placed by some other diplomatist. Monsieur Olszowski, he said, was in- 
capable of a broad view and could only haggle on points of detail. Political 
conversation with him was impossible. This point I also did not take up and 
I have since ascertained that Herr von Schubert has raised it once before 
(see Mr. Ingram’s telegram No. 114? of April 16th, 1926). I will only say that 
Monsieur Olszowski does, in fact, command general distrust in Berlin. 

3. In replying to Herr von Schubert on the above indictment I did not 
think it necessary or even advisable to take a brief for Poland but I adduced 
such facts and arguments in extenuation of her behaviour as I had found in 
the Warsaw despatches and telegrams and argued that infinite patience was 
required in order to deal with the Government of a State which was not only 
new but also profoundly nationalistic and no less ignorant of the art of 
government. 

4. One other incident in the conversation I should perhaps report. He 
stated, though in the same breath he himself repudiated the suggestion, that 
an idea prevailed in certain quarters in Germany that the Poles were being 
incited or supported in their present attitude towards Germany by Great 
Britain. It was supposed that the laison with France was less close than 
formerly and how would the Poles venture on such an aggressively obstruc- 
tive attitude if they were not supported somewhere, presumably from London. 

2 Not printed. Mr. Ingram was First Secretary in H.M. Embassy at Berlin. 
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I repudiated this warmly. Herr von Schubert, I said, had been in the closest 
contact with British policy in the last two years and in frequent personal 
relations with yourself. Could he imagine any procedure less in harmony 
with what he must know your methods to be? Nemo repente fit turpis- 
simus,3 I said; and I must beg him to deal uncompromisingly with any 
suggestions in the sense he had mentioned. 

5. In regard to relations between Poland and Lithuania he enquired if I 
had had any news from you on the points made to you by Dr. Stresemann 
(my telegram No. 20*¢ of the 6th instant) and when I replied in the negative 
he told me that Herr von Hoesch’ had spoken in the sense of Dr. Stresemann’s 
observations to Monsieur Briand who had replied in a reassuring sense, 
stating that the French Government had never contemplated anything in the 
sense that Poland should establish even a veiled protectorate over Lithuania. 
I have learned also that Dr. Stresemann before he left Berlin also spoke to 
my Italian colleague in the sense in which he spoke to me. 

6. Lastly we came to Russia. Herr von Schubert said that he was con- 
scious of the existence of considerable tension between the Soviet and His 
Majesty’s Government. It was a matter which caused the gravest anxiety 
in Germany, who would be placed in a position of the gravest peril if any- 
thing like a breach were to occur between London and Moscow. He could 
not help feeling nervous about the situation. His own experience was that 
the best way to draw the poison out of relations with Russia was to deal with 
Russia, but at the same time he realized that China was a critical point in 
Anglo-Russian relations and about China he knew almost nothing; he also 
admitted that the Russians were obsessed by a fear of being encircled; and 
that it was absolutely impossible even to talk to them about world revolution. 
I said that it was undeniable that the U.S.S.R. by their manceuvres in China 
and in Great Britain itself had brought about a serious tension in Anglo- 
Russian relations, but I had no reason to suppose that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment desired to push matters to the extremity of an open breach.° 

7. I have sent a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Minister at Warsaw. 

I have, &c., 
R. C. Linpsay 


3 No one suddenly becomes most evil; cf. Juvenal, Satires, ii. 83. 

4 No. 8. Foreign Office telegram No. 14 to Berlin in reply to No. 8 was dated February 16. 
Sir R. Lindsay was instructed to explain to Dr. Stresemann that reports from H.M. Ministers 
at Warsaw and Riga had shown that there was no warlike activity on the Polish-Lithuanian 
frontier, that Marshal Pilsudski did not intend to take any immediate action and that the 
moment was not opportune for mediation between Poland and Lithuania. Sir A. Chamber- 
lain concluded: ‘In giving this information to Minister for Foreign Affairs you should 
emphasise that it leads me to suppose there is no immediate danger; but you should add 
that I shall be glad if he or Herr von Schubert will kindly communicate to you any reports 
that may reach him.’ No reply from Sir R. Lindsay has been traced in Foreign Office 
archives. $s German Ambassador at Paris. 

6 On February 19 Sir A. Chamberlain circulated this paragraph to the Cabinet in 
a memorandum wherein he stated that Herr von Schubert’s words confirmed his own 
apprehensions as to the effect on Germany of a breach of diplomatic relations between 
Great Britain and the U.S.S.R. 
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No. 18 


Note from Sir A. Chamberlain to M. de Fleuriau 
[C 1038/550/18] 
_ FOREIGN OFFICE, February 18, 1927 
Your Excellency, 

In the memorandum? which you were good enough to leave with Mr. 
Sargent on the 3rd February you stated that the French Government had 
finally accepted the reduction to the strength of one battalion of the forces of 
military police for the protection of the Saar railways. They further en- 
visaged the Railway Commission being able in case of need to call upon the 
two battalions stationed outside the territory, one at Sarreguemines, the 
other at Forbach. This proposal was, in the view of the French Government, 
in complete conformity with the Hurst-Fromageot scheme of August last,3 
and they expressed the hope that the Canadian member of the Saar Govern- 
ing Commission would agree to it and not continue his opposition to a force 
of military police being placed at the disposal of the Railway Commission. 

2. I have since had the opportunity of discussing this question with your 
Excellency in person,‘ and I now have the honour to submit to you the follow- 
ing observations: You are doubtless aware that I informed M. Fromageot 
last August that I would be prepared to recommend the Hurst-Fromageot 
scheme to His Majesty’s Government provided that the force of military 
police, with which the Governing Commission was to provide the Railway 
Commission in accordance with paragraphs 2 and 3 of that scheme, should 
not exceed 500 men, a number which should not later be increased except 
with the approval of the League Council. When leaving your memorandum 
of the 3rd February with Mr. Sargent, you informed him that in the present 
state of the French army no battalion ever contained more than, at the most, 
400 men. I therefore infer that the French Government now agree to accept 
the Hurst—Fromageot scheme in the form in which I undertook to recommend 
it to His Majesty’s Government. It goes without saying that the Railway 
Commission, and therefore the military police, will only act under the order 
of the Governing Commission. 

3. On this assumption I have read your memorandum with considerable 
satisfaction, and have now informed Mr. Stephens, the Canadian member 
of the Saar Governing Commission, in a personal letter,? that the new propo- 
sal of the French Government would, in my opinion, constitute a satis- 
factory solution of this question, and ought to commend itself to the German 


! French Ambassador in London. 2 Not printed. 

3 For this scheme for a force of military police to be at the disposal of a railway com- 
mission under the orders of the Saar Basin Governing Commission, which was prepared 
by Sir C. Hurst and M. Henri Fromageot, Legal Advisers to the Foreign Office and the 
French Ministry of Foreign Affairs respectively, and for Sir A. Chamberlain’s subsequent 
conversation with M. Fromageot, see Volume II, No. 267. 

4 Foreign Office despatch No. 445 to Paris, briefly recording this conversation of Feb- 
ruary 14, is not printed. 
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Government. I must, however, repeat to you that, as I reminded you in the 
course of our conversation on the 14th February, Mr. Stephens, as a member 
of the Governing Commission, is not a servant of His Majesty’s Government, 
and it would not be proper for them to put pressure to bear on him as to the 
line he is to take in the discussion of this or any other question by the com- 
mission. 
I have, &c., 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


No. 19 


Minute by Sir W. Tyrrell! 
[WV 780/209 /38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 18, 1927 


I discussed with Sir Robert Hodgson? this morning the probability of our 
having to address a protest to the Soviet Government in the light of their 
proceedings in connection with the general strike, the coal strike,3 and the 
Chinese crisis,+ in view of the very strong feeling which had been aroused in 
this country by those proceedings. 

Sir Robert expressed the hope that in drafting our protest we should aim 
at presenting a note which would not call for an answer and thereby lead 
to recriminations, and, secondly, he attached great importance to our em- 
phasizing in our note our indifference to the internal affairs of Russia, but 
protesting very strongly against their attempt to impose their régime upon 
the rest of the world. He suggested that for Russian consumption it should 
be done in a light vein, with a tendency to make fun of their attempt to 
create a world revolution, a policy which entailed upon them heavy financial 
expenditure & antagonised all foreign nations, who naturally resented in- 
terference in their internal affairs, whereas our policy is and has been ever 
since yous came into office to abstain from all intervention in their domestic 
affairs and from the pursuit of any anti-Russian bias in our foreign policy. 

Sir Robert thinks that we should thereby furnish a good deal of useful 
ammunition for the growing discontent in Russia with the Communist policy 


1 Permanent Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

2 Sir R. Hodgson was visiting London on leave, having left Mr. W. Peters, Commercial 
Secretary for Russia, in charge of H.M. Mission at Moscow. 

3 The coalminers’ strike from April 30 to the end of November 1926 had led to a general 
strike from May 4 to 12, 1926. For the reactions of His Majesty’s Government to the Soviet 
attitude to these strikes see Volume II, Nos. 52, 55-56, 60-62, 80, 176, and 180. 

4 For a memorandum on contemporary British policy in China see Second Series, 
Volume VIII, No. 1, especially pp. g—10, for ‘Russian Influence in China’ and the attack 
on the British Concession at Hankow in January 1927. See also in the present Series, 
Volume II, Appendix, pp. 952-3. 

s Sir A. Chamberlain, to whom this minute was addressed. 
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of promoting world revolution,® and also contribute to disarm the suspicion 
that we want to get our own back on Russia. He said that the Russian 
mentality at present was that of a man who had stolen another man’s watch, 
and therefore interpreted all the actions of his victim as being directed to- 


wards the recovery of his stolen goods! 
W. T. 


6 In a further minute of February 22 Sir W. Tyrrell stated that M. Herbette, French 
Ambassador at Moscow, confirmed Sir R. Hodgson’s view that ‘there is a party developing 
at Moscow which is in favour of consolidating the socialistic régime in Russia and of giving 
up the dream of promoting a world revolution. This party, to which, according to Sir R. 
Hodgson, Stalin [General Secretary of the Central Committee of the Communist party of 
the U.S.S.R.] inclines, seems, according to M. Herbette, prepared to call off Russian 
antagonism to us in China and in Persia. As regards China, we have increasing information 
to the effect that the Soviet advice to the Cantonese has been to come to a settlement 
with us.’ 


No. 20 


Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received February 25) 
No. 109 [N 1035/520/38] 


BERLIN, February 22, 1927 
Sir, 

In my despatch No. 846! of the 22nd of December 1926 I had the honour 
to report that Herr Scheidemann one of the leaders of the Social-Democratic 
party drew the attention of the Reichstag to the existence of a special depart- 
ment in the Reichswehr Ministry for conducting transactions of a dubious 
character with the Soviet armament industry. He asserted that these trans- 
actions were effected through the medium of a German Company known as 
the ‘Gefu’ (Gesellschaft zur Férderung gewerbliche Unternehmungen.)? Dr. 
Marx replied at the time that Herr Scheidemann’s allegations referred to 
events which had taken place a considerable time ago. The Chancellor 
eventually promised to investigate the matter and communicate the results 
to the Reichstag in due course. 

2. The Budget Committee of the Reichstag proceeded on the 16th instant 
to examine the estimates for the Ministry of Defence, and in the course of the 
proceedings Herr Stiicklen (Social-Democrat), the reporter on the Reichs- 
wehr estimates, asked Dr. Gessler to explain in detail the relations between 
the Ministry of Defence and ‘Gefu’ as well as the source of the funds paid 
to the latter. Dr. Gessler replied that this question could only be answered 
properly before the Committee for Foreign Affairs. Accordingly it was ar- 
ranged that a joint sitting of the two committees should take place to-day. 

3. Mr. [ste] Hodgson in his despatch No. 443 of the 19th instant [ January] 
deals with the revelations of the ‘Manchester Guardian’ and refers to the 


t See Volume IT, No. 376, note 5; cf. No. 7, note 1, above. 
2 Company for the promotion of industrial undertakings. 3 Op. ctt., No. 415. 
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existence of a chemical factory near Samara, ‘which is in German hands and 
where in all probability poison gases are manufactured’. Mr. Hodgson’s 
information has since been confirmed by German sources and some light 1s 
thrown on the activities of ‘Gefu’ in an interview published in the Social- 
Democratic ‘Rheinische Zeitung’ of the grd of January, 1927, which recently 
came into my hands. This newspaper published an interview between a 
Social Democratic members [sic] of the Reichstag, Herr Kiinstler, and two 
Socialist workmen who had been employed in a poison gas factory at Trozk 
near Samara on the Volga. In answer to Herr Kiinstler’s questions the 
workmen gave information of which the following is a summary :— 

In December 1925 workmen in groups of four to twenty proceeded to 
Trozk via Riga, Sebesch and Moscow. The factory in Trozk manufactured 
Phosgene and ‘Lost’ or ‘yellow cross’ and ‘blue cross’ gases. A portion of 
the factory was devoted to the filling of shells, the number of these in stock 
being about one million. The factory was run by Stolzenberg and Company, 
Miiggenburger Schleuse, Hamburg 28. Stolzenberg himself travelled fre- 
quently to Trozk. The local German manager in Trozk was a Direktor Nass. 
The firm of Stolzenberg acted on behalf of the Reichswehr Company ‘Gefu’. 
The pay varied between 700 and goo marks per month. In all there were 
15 German foremen and 30 German workers employed at Trozk. The offices 
of “Gefu’ were in Berlin at Keith Strasse 11, Stolzenberg having an office at 
No. g in the same street. The Trozk factory was officially entitled ‘Russko- 
Germanskaia Fabrika Bersol’. Letters to the workmen were censored. Social- 
Democratic newspapers were withheld, while German National newspapers 
were delivered. The health of the workmen was supervised by two active 
Reichswehr doctors despatched to Trozk for the purpose. Other German 
officers frequently visited Trozk in particular a Colonel Van der Liedt and a 
Major Tschunke despatched thither on behalf of the Reichswehr Company 
‘Gefu’. The workmen were bound to secrecy and threatened with trial for 
treason either in Russia or in Germany if they imparted information. They 
signed contracts pledging themselves to secrecy. These contracts had now 
been annulled and they felt at liberty to speak after Herr Scheidemann’s 
speech in the Reichstag. Siemens Schuckert delivered the electrical plant 
for the factory and work proceeded until May 1926 when the Volga over- 
flowed its banks and inundated the factory. When work was resumed a 
squabble arose between the local Russian authorities and the firm of Stolzen- 
berg, the former accusing the latter of swindling ‘Gefu’. Production had in 
fact been very small, only a few tons of phosgene being manufactured. No 
shells were filled. Filling sheds were erected but the inundations supervened 
and work was interrupted. Pay was issued irregularly and great discontent 
existed among the workers. On returning to Germany some of the workmen 
recovered arrears of pay at the ‘Gefu’ offices Keith Strasse 11, Berlin from a 
certain Herr von Borries one of the managers but only after repeated threats 
to report the matter to the trades unions. The firm of Stolzenberg sub- 
sequently went bankrupt, creditors obtaining thirty-three and one-third per 
cent. The German workers were repatriated about the middle of May 1926. 
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They were unaware whether the factory still continued to work. A small 
detachment of the ‘Gefu’ company (which had changed its name to ‘Wyko’ or 
Wirtschaftskontor* in the meantime) remained behind in Trozk. A certain 
Herr Bauer took over all the assets and liabilities of the firm of Stolzenberg. 

4. “Vorwarts’ this morning publishes a facsimile of a letter from the 
Wirtschaftskontor (formerly ‘Gefu’) to the Darmstadter Bank dated the 
gth of November, instructing the bank to telegraph a sum of 50,000 dollars 
to New York for payment to the Russian State Bank, ‘Prombank’, in Moscow. 
The newspaper adds that the Wirtschaftskontor is a department of the 
Reichswehr Ministry entrusted with the purchase of weapons and ammuni- 
tion. The officers entitled to issue instructions regarding the disposal of funds 
held by the Darmstadter Bank are a Colonel Buchholz and a Major Spangen- 
berg of the Ammunition Department of the Ministry of Defence. 

5. As stated above the Committee for Foreign Affairs is to meet this 
morning to discuss the whole question of relations between the Ministry 
of Defence and Soviet Russia. ‘Vorw4rts’ complains that the object of Dr. 
Gessler’s manoeuvre in transferring the discussion to the Committee for 
Foreign Affairs is patent. The proceedings of the Committee for Foreign 
Affairs are not public as members of the Reichstag, other than actual mem- 
bers of the Committee, are not allowed to be present. 

I have, &c., 


R. C. Linpsay 
4 Industrial office. 
No. 21 
Note from Str A. Chamberlain to the Soviet Chargé d’ Affatres' 
[WV 805/209 /38]* 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 23, 1927 
Sir, 

The relations existing between His Majesty’s Government and the Govern- 
ment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics continue notoriously to be 
of an unsatisfactory nature. 

On the 4th June, 1923, the Soviet Government solemnly signed the follow- 
ing agreement :— 


‘The Soviet Government undertakes not to support with funds or in 
any other form persons or bodies or agencies or institutions whose aim is 
to spread discontent or to foment rebellion in any part of the British. 
Empire .. .2and to impress upon its officers and officials the full and continu- 
ous observance of these conditions.’3 
1 This note is printed, with eleven appendices which are not here reprinted, as item No. 1 
in Cmd. 2822 of 1927. 2 Punctuation as in original quotation. 

3 The quotation was from the formula proposed in the British memorandum of May a9, 
1923, and accepted in the Soviet memorandum of June 4, 1923: see Cmd. 1890 of 1923, 
Ppp. 9 and 10. 
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In recalling the terms of this agreement in his note of the 24th October, 
1924, to M. Rakovsky, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald‘ stated that— 

‘No Government will ever tolerate an arrangement with a foreign 
Government by which the latter is in formal diplomatic relations of a 
correct kind with it, whilst at the same time a propagandist body organically 
connected with that foreign Government encourages and even orders sub- 
jects of the former to plot and plan revolutions for its overthrow. Such con- 
duct is not only a grave departure from the rules of international comity, 
but a violation of specific and solemn undertakings repeatedly given to His 
Majesty’s Government.’ 


In spite of this warning it has been necessary for me on more than one 
occasion to draw the attention of the Soviet representative in this country to 
the continuous breach of this solemn engagement. So long as the present 
rulers of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, be they technically members 
of the Government or members of the Politbureau, which is the real domina- 
ting authority in the Union, or its ambassadors abroad, persist in making 
public utterances in defamation of Great Britain or in advocacy of a world 
revolution, no improvement is possible. His Majesty's Government must 
once again draw attention to the warning given by my predecessor. 

This public attitude of men holding high positions in Russia 1s, moreover, 
totally inconsistent with the profession of goodwill given privately by the 
representatives of the Soviet Government in this country. For instance, 
M. Krassin, late Chargé d’Affaires of the Soviet Union in London, informed 
me in October last that he was instructed to state that it was the real desire 
of the Soviet Government to remove causes of difficulty and to establish 
friendly relations with His Majesty’s Government.’ Yet while this very in- 
struction was being carried out by M. Krassin a regular campaign of public 
slander and misrepresentation against Great Britain was in process, and not 
even the Commissar for Foreign Affairs himself, who was, at least nominally, 
the author of these instructions, could refrain from taking part in this cam- 
paign. 

His Majesty’s Government are indeed well aware of the delusion under 
which M. Chicherin and many of his colleagues are suffering that Great 
Britain is continually occupied in plotting against the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and for this purpose has never ceased to guide the policy 
of such countries as Poland and the Baltic States and Persia into an orienta- 
tion directed against Soviet Russia. No impartial study of the policies of 
those countries, no dispassionate examination of facts and no assurances from 
His Majesty’s Government have availed to dispel an obsession which is as 
illogical as it is ill-founded. Its continuance, therefore, can only be based on 
a rooted, even perhaps temperamental, hostility in the minds of the Soviet 
authorities themselves and a corresponding credulity in regard to false reports 


4 Mr. MacDonald, Leader of the Opposition, had been Prime Minister and Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, January to November, 1924. This note of October 24, 1924, 
is printed as item No. 7 in Cmd. 2895 of 1927. 5 See Volume II, No. 249. 
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from interested informants. M. Chicherin himself, in a particularly hostile 
speech delivered on the 6th December to representatives of the press in 
Berlin,® openly displayed this preference for bad over good sources of infor- 
mation. Out of a mass of inaccurate and tendencious statements it is only 
necessary to make a single selection in order to illustrate the distorted vision 
of British policy that appears to haunt the nervous mind of M. Chicherin. 
He declared that the British periodical “The Near East’ had threatened 
Persia with trouble fomented by Great Britain if she did not show herself 
amenable to British desires. An examination of “The Near East’ would have 
shown that no such threat had appeared in it and His Majesty’s Government 
have the right to protest against the malevolent bias which makes pure inven- 
tions the basis or support of its policy. (Appendix No. 1.) 

The same credulity and hostility are shown by M. Voroshilov, People’s 
Commissar for War, in his speech to new commanders and political workers 
in the Soviet army on the 17th September as reported in the Soviet press; 
and by M. Unschlicht, Vice-Commissar for War, in his article in the ‘Pravda’ 
of the 15th September. Extracts from the speeches referred to are attached 
to this note for purpose of reference. (Appendices Nos. 2 and 3.) 

Again, an Ambassador of the Union, M. Kamenevy,’ was recently reported 
as stating that the present leaders of the Communist party devoted undue 
attention to the internal welfare of the Union instead of concentrating their 
efforts on revolution in foreign countries. The selection as Ambassador of 
a man who could make such a complaint is a curious comment on the 
professed desire of the Soviet Government for friendly relations with foreign 
countries. 

Even more aggressive in its hostility towards the British Empire is the chief 
organ of the Communist party, the Politbureau, which, as has already been 
mentioned, 1s the real Government of Russia and which cannot escape from 
identification as such, despite all assertions to the contrary. It will be suffi- 
cient to quote from the speeches of one of its leading members, M. Bukharin, 
at the conference of the party and at the enlarged plenary session of the 
Executive Committee of the Communist International held in Moscow in 
October and November last. The following quotations will suffice as illustra- 
tions of his attitude on those occasions :— 


‘In the event of the further victorious advance of the Canton armies, it 
is no Utopia to assert that a victorious Chinese revolution will find an 
immediate echo in the neighbouring colonial countries—India, Indonesia 
and Dutch India. All this makes China a mighty centre of attraction for 
the colonial periphery.’ 

‘The English miners’ strike and the national revolution in China are, it 
seems to me, the chief spots where Communist parties must apply their 
efforts, if we do not count the Soviet Union. . . .2, And I think that, as 
regards these three lines of policy, we have no reason whatsoever to be 
pessimistic. . . .?’ 


6 See No. 8, note 2. 7 Soviet Ambassador at Rome. 
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“We must be ready for anything, and must continue to support the 
miners’ strike with unrelaxed energy. That is why I think that it is fit and 
meet to end my closing speech at our Fifteenth Party Conference with the 
following cry: “‘Hail to the English miners!”’ . . .2’ 

‘Even should the Anglo-Russian Committee® be fated to live a short life 
(a prospect which objectively we take into account), we have already ad- 
vanced a number of auxiliary trenches, as, for instance, the Anglo-Russian 
Miners’ Committee, &c... .2’ 

‘It is perfectly clear that we must now concentrate the principal and 
central attack of the Chinese people, of the Kuo Min-tang? and of the 
Communist party into a war against foreign imperialists. . . .?’ 

“Mighty masses are marching under the Soviet star under the banner of 
Communism. Comrades! Our proletariat is ready to do everything to 
strengthen the forces of world revolution and to facilitate the process 
thereof. Has not our party proved that it will do everything necessary to 
defend the cause of world revolution? ...2 During the great English strike, 
during the great China revolution, our party—we can and dare to assert 
this—has shown itselfin the fore-front. And we here declare that if history 
shall produce still greater tasks we will throw all our forces into the scale 
of world revolution and will fight to a victorious finish . . .?’ 


These attacks by M. Bukharin on the British Empire received the direct 
approval of the Soviet Government in a speech by M. Rykov, president of the 
Soviet of People’s Commissars, on the 3rd November, when he congratulated 
the Party Conference on the unanimity with which its resolutions had been 
adopted. 

The last two quotations illustrate the futility of the pretence that the attacks 
on British interests in China are not instigated and directed by the Soviet 
Union. The policy of encouragement and assistance to those attacks 1s, more- 
over, openly avowed by M. Karakhan, late Soviet Ambassador in Peking, 
in his speech at Vladivostok, reported in the ‘Rupor’ of the roth October, 
1926. (Appendix No. 4.) 

Again, M. Semashko, Commissar of Health, in a letter published in the 
‘Rabochaya Gazeta’ on the 11th September, repeats his view that contests in 
the domain of physical culture between Soviet citizens and foreigners ‘are 
only admissible where they respond to the interests of the revolutionary 
movement in the country in question.’ The aggressive spirit is so strong that 
all other considerations are subordinated to the cause of revolution. 

The hostile character of the contents of the Soviet press is also notorious. 
Disregarding other organs, it is sufficient to point out that the ‘Izvestiya’ 1s 
stated in a decree of the Presidium of the Central Executive Committee of 
the Soviet Union to be the official organ of the Central Executive Committee; 
its publishing office is described as a State organ not pursuing objects of 

8 This committee originated in an agreement between the Soviet Trade Unions and the 
six British trade union delegates who visited the U.S.S.R. in September 1924, and was set 
up when the General Council of the Trades Union Congress endorsed their report in 1925. 

9 Chinese Nationalist Party. 
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commercial profit, and it is exempted from all State taxes. The Soviet 
Government are therefore directly responsible for what appears in it, that 
is to say, for such things as the letter of the Executive Committee of the Com- 
munist International in support of the general strike in Great Britain 
(‘Izvestiya,’ 8th May, 1926 (Appendix No. 5) ); the leading article on the 
same subject (Appendix No. 6); the appeal of the Moscow Soviet in support 
of the strike (Appendix No. 7); the manifesto of the Executive Committee 
of the Communist International (‘Izvestiya,’ 26th June (Appendix No. 8) ); 
the articles on alleged British policy in Persia (2nd and 8th October (Ap- 
pendices Nos. 9 and 10) ); and lastly the grossly insulting and mendacious 
cartoon on the front page of the issue of the 29th December (depicting the 
British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs as applauding the execution of 
Lithuanian Communists): and the leading article in the same number on 
the same subject (Appendix No. 11). 

In recording this deplorable attitude of the Soviet leaders, His Majesty’s 
Government have no intention of embarking on a controversy with them. 
Publicly recorded speeches and articles in official organs are incontrovertible 
facts, about which no argument is possible. Nor can the Soviet Government 
be under the illusion that their sentiments have passed unnoticed in this 
country. Not only have they been reported in the daily press, but from time 
to time men of authority have been compelled to give expression to the 
indignation inspired by the open hostility of the Soviet Government to the 
British Empire and their public attacks on British interests. To embody 
these complaints in a formal note of protest might in the circumstances seem 
superfluous. But it is right that there should be no misconception in Russia or 
elsewhere as to the attitude of His Majesty’s Government in the matter. The 
toleration they have shown to Soviet agents and citizens is not to be con- 
founded with ignorance of their designs, nor must it be taken to imply 
acquiescence in the unprecedented relationship between the two countries. 

His Majesty’s Government have persistently striven for the promotion of 
world-peace. In the foregoing account of the grievous outrages and injuries 
to British interests committed by or through the agency of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics they have drawn only upon sources of information 
already open to the whole world. Thus limited, it is still sufficient to show 
what patience and forbearance, in the face of repeated and almost unen- 
durable provocation, have been shown by His Majesty’s Government in their 
desire to avoid any action which might still further embitter public feeling 
on either side or add to the anxieties of other nations. 

His Majesty’s Government are not concerned with the domestic affairs of 
Russia nor with its form of Government. All they require is that that Govern- 
ment should refrain from interference with purely British concerns and ab- 
stain from hostile action or propaganda against British subjects. But they 
consider it necessary to warn the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in the 
gravest terms that there are limits beyond which it is dangerous to drive 
public opinion in the country, and that a continuance of such acts as are here 
complained of must sooner or later render inevitable the abrogation of the 
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Trade Agreement,’° the stipulations of which have been so flagrantly violated, 
and even the severance of ordinary diplomatic relations. 

His Majesty’s Government trust that this protest and warning will be 
received by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics with the attention they 
require, and that no further cause of complaint may be given. 

I have, &c., 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


10 For documentation regarding the Trade Agreement of March 16, 1921, between the 
Governments of the United Kingdom and of the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic 
(printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 114, pp. 373-Q) see First Series, Volume VIII, 
passim, and Volume XII, Chapter V. 


No. 22 


Sir A. Chamberlain to the Marquess of Crewe (Paris) 
No. 534 [N 847/209/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 24, 1927 
My Lord Marquess, 

At the close of the conversation which I had with the French Ambassador 
to-day, he referred to my note to the Soviet Chargé d’ Affaires. 

I told M. de Fleuriau that I had done my best to avoid a crisis, out of 
consideration for its reactions on the situation in Europe and the embarrass- 
ment which it might create for friendly Governments, but the continued and 
unconcealed hostility of the Soviet Government had compelled me at last 
to issue this serious warning. If the Soviet Government continued in the 
same course, I did not believe that any British Government could continue 
much longer to entertain diplomatic relations with a country which dis- 
regarded the elementary principles of the comity of nations. If it were true 
that the breaking off of diplomatic relations between Great Britain and 
Soviet Russia would inconvenience other nations, the only hope I saw of 
avoiding this trouble was that any of those nations which could exercise any 
influence with the Soviet Government should bring that Government to a 
realisation of the baselessness of their suspicions of British policy and to a 
realisation of the serious view which we took of their hostile activities. 

M. de Fleuriau did not dissent from my opinion, but he clearly thought 
that no Government was in a position to exercise such influence with the 
Soviet Government. 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
MICHAEL PALAIRET! 


1 Head of the Northern Department of the Foreign Office. 
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No. 23 


The Marquess of Crewe (Parts) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Recetved February 26, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 36 Telegraphic: by bag [General 199/1T] 
PARIS, February 24, 1927 
A meeting of the Ambassadors’ Conference was held this morning under 
the Presidency of Monsieur Jules Cambon.' I was present with the Italian 
and Japanese Ambassadors. The Belgian Ambassador and a representative 


of the United States Embassy also attended. The following questions were 
considered. 


1. Nottfication to the German government of the appointment of experts. 


The Conference examined the memorandum which I communicated to 
it in accordance with the instructions contained in your despatch No. 472? 
(C. 1537/11/18) of February 18th. (See my despatch No. 4513 of February 
21st) and also paragraph 3 of the Versailles Committee’s note of February 
23rd (see my despatch No. 492¢ of February 24th.) After a short discussion, 
it was decided that the British, Belgian, French and Italian governments 
should each inform the German government officially through their diplo- 
matic representative at Berlin of the name of their national expert, stating 
that the expert is a member of the staff of the Embassy and therefore enjoys 
the usual diplomatic privileges. At the same time the German government 
will be invited to grant to the experts all the facilities required for the fulfil- 
ment of their mission. 


2. Payment of Experts. 


The Conference examined the memorandum which I communicated to 
them in accordance with the instructions contained in your despatch No. 4415 
(C. 1303/11/18) of February 16th. (See my despatch No. 4433 of February 
18th) and the final paragraph of the Versailles Committee’s note of February 
23rd (see my despatch No. 492 of February 24th.) Monsieur Massigli® stated 
that it would be necessary for the expenses of the experts to be made [ste ? 
paid] by the respective governments. It was accordingly decided (a) that 
the British, Belgian, French and Italian governments should provide for the 


t French representative on the Conference of Ambassadors. 

2 Not printed. Lord Crewe was instructed to propose the procedure for notification 
decided on by the Conference of Ambassadors. 

3 This covering despatch is not preserved in Foreign Office archives: the enclosed 
memorandum is not printed. 

4 This covering despatch is not preserved in Foreign Office archives. The enclosed note 
of February 23 proposed the action decided on as regards facilities for the experts and 
their expenses. 

5 Not printed. Lord Crewe was instructed to propose that the expenses of the experts 
should be paid by the respective governments. 

6 M. René Massigli of the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs was Secretary-General of 
the Conference of Ambassadors. 
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salaries and allowances of their respective experts from their own budgets and 
(6) that the British, Belgian, French and Italian representatives on the Con- 
ference should draw the attention of their respective governments to the 
importance of the position of the experts not being less favourable than before 
from the material point of view. 


3. Order placed by Norwegian government with a German firm for telephone 
material. (See my despatch No. 4697 of February 23rd.) Monsieur Massigli 
pointed out that there were two questions involved (a) whether the export of 
telephone apparatus was forbidden by the recent German law on war 
material and (5) whether the Conference, in the case of further requests of 
this kind in the future, was competent to grant the necessary authorisations 
for exportation or not, as the case might be. Monsieur Cambon considered 
that for the moment it would be better for the Versailles Committee to con- 
sider whether the supplies required by the Norwegian government could be 
exported from Germany and that the larger issue should be considered later. 
It was accordingly decided to submit the Norwegian Legation’s note of Feb- 
ruary 14th to the Versailles Committee for examination. .. .8 


6. Military Control in Austria. 


(1) The conference examined the Austrian Legation’s note of February 
16th (see my despatch No. 470° of February 23rd) and decided to refer it 
to the Versailles Committee for a report. 

(2) The conference considered the Versailles Committee’s report of Janu- 
ary 1gth'’® and my memorandum!" of February roth on the subject of the 
Austrian Decree on Associations (see my despatches Nos. 176'° and 361!! of 


7 This covering despatch, not preserved in Foreign Office archives, transmitted (i) a copy 
of a note of February 14 from the Norwegian Legation in Paris to the French Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs requesting assistance in securing the consent of the Conference of Ambas- 
sadors to the manufacture by Telefon-Fabrik A.G. of Berlin of spare parts for field telephones 
supplied by it to Norway in 1914; (ii) a copy of a note of February 22 from the French 
Delegation proposing that the Allied Military Committee of Versailles should examine 
the question. 

8 The omitted sections related to other matters. 

9 In this note, transmitted to the Foreign Office in Paris despatch No. 470 (not preserved 
in Foreign Office archives), the Austrian Government requested permission to increase the 
number of officers and non-commissioned officers permitted by the Treaty of St. Germain 
(the Austrian peace treaty of September 10, 1919, printed in British and Foreign State 
Papers, vol. 112, pp. 317-498) for the Austrian army by 120 and 8o respectively in order to 
provide adequate medical and veterinary staff. Mr. Howard Smith of the Central Depart- 
ment of the Foreign Office minuted on this note on February 25: ‘I don’t understand this. 
The number of M.Os. is laid down in article 135 of the treaty of St. Germain. No mention 
at all is made of Vets.’ 10 See No. 14, note 10. 

11 This memorandum, transmitted to the Foreign Office under cover of Paris despatch 
No. 361 (not preserved in Foreign Office archives) expressed in almost identical terms the 
views contained in the letter of January 29 to the War Office (see No. 14, note 10) and 
concluded by stating that His Majesty’s Government ‘cannot agree to the adoption by the 
Conference of the recommendations made by the Versailles Committee and would propose, 
therefore, that the decree promulgated by the Austrian Government should be accepted 
as fulfilling the obligations arising out of Article 128 of the Treaty of St. Germain’. 
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January 21st and February roth respectively). The Italian Ambassador con- 
sidered that in addressing a communication to the Austrian government on 
the general question of industrial disarmament, some allusion at least should 
be made to the question of the Decree on Associations in order that the 
prestige of the Organ of Liquidation might not suffer. Both Monsieur 
Cambon, Monsieur Massigli and Marshal Foch were of the opinion that the 
question of the decree should not be absolutely dropped. It was thought 
that any sign of weakness of this kind might encourage the Austrian govern- 
ment to resist on the other more important points at issue. I maintained 
that our case as regards the decree was not a strong one and that we should, 
therefore, not pursue the question further but concentrate all our efforts on 
the important subject of industrial disarmament. General Clive'? pointed out 
that the prestige of the Organ of Liquidation might suffer more, if we sent 
any reply to the Austrian government as the latter would not fail to observe 
that some of the demands of the Organ of Liquidation had not been approved 
in Paris. No agreement was reached at the meeting as to whether any allu- 
sion or not should be made to the question of the decree in the communica- 
tion to be addressed to the Austrian government on industrial disarmament. 
This point was, therefore, left over for examination until the draft note for 
presentation to the Austrian government comes up before the conference for 
approval. But it was evidently the general opinion that the Austrian govern- 
ment had shown no goodwill regarding its disarmament obligations, and 
therefore deserved no consideration in this matter, even though it would be 
considered unimportant in itself. 

(3) The reports of the Versailles Committee of December 15th, Decem- 
ber 27th, January 25th and February 23rd (see my despatches No. 2422 of 
December 2oth, No. 2493 of December goth, No. 259 of January 31st and 
No. 49113 of February 24th) were considered by the conference. It was made 
quite clear by Marshal Foch that the Austrian government had taken no 
steps to comply with its disarmament obligations and had not even passed 

12 Major-General G. S. Clive was Military Attaché to H.M. Embassy at Paris and British 
representative on the Allied Military Committee of Versailles. 

'3 Paris despatches Nos. 2422, 2493, and 259 are not printed: Paris covering despatch 
No. 491 is not preserved in Foreign Office archives. These reports, Nos. 383/2, 405/2, 27/2, 
and 55/2, respectively enclosed four reports from the Organ of Liquidation in Vienna, 
dated December 7, December 15, January 8, and February 10, regarding the failure of the 
Austrian Government to carry out the provisions on industrial disarmament of the agree- 
ment of July 30, 1926 (see Volume II, No. 119). Report No. 27/2 of January 25 referred 
to an aide-mémoire of December 23, 1926, in which the Austrian Government protested 
against the manner in which the Organ of Liquidation was executing these stipulations 
and endorsed the opinion expressed by the Organ of Liquidation in its report of January 8, 
1927, that Austria ‘ne cherche actuellement qu’A gagner du temps, lasser les Puissances et 
se soustraire aux obligations qu’elle a contractées’. The Allied Military Committee pro- 
posed that the Conference of Ambassadors should protest against the Austrian allegations, 
request prompt Austrian compliance with the provisions of the agreement of July 30 and 
inform the Austrian Government that the withdrawal of the Organ of Liquidation was in 
no way linked with the withdrawal of the Inter-Allied Military Commission of Control 
from Germany. Report No. 55/2 of February 23 noticed in particular that the Organ of 
Liquidation had made a fresh discovery of war material on February 1. 
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the necessary law in this connection. Monsieur Massigli stated that in a 
recent conversation with the Austrian Minister in Paris, the latter had com- 
plained of various fresh visits of inspection made by the Organ of Liquida- 
tion which he considered to be outside their competence. The question was 
then discussed whether the Organ of Liquidation had the right to make such 
visits. The Italian Ambassador suggested that in view of the unaccommodating 
attitude of the Austrian government, the latter might be invited to pay 
the expenses of the Organ of Liquidation. It was finally decided (a) that 
the British, French and Italian governments should make joint representa- 
tions to the Austrian government requesting it to abandon its attitude of 
obstruction as regards industrial disarmament and (b) to instruct the Sec- 
retariat General to prepare the text of the collective note to be handed to the 
Austrian government on the lines of the Versailles Committee’s report of 


January 25th... 8 


No. 24 


Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Recetved March 1) 


No. 122 [N 919/520/38] 


BERLIN, February 25, 1927 
Sir, 

With reference to my despatch No. 109! of the 22nd of February I have 
the honour to report that the Reichstag Committee for Foreign Affairs 
met on the 23rd instant as arranged and discussed in camera the relations 
between the Reichswehr and the Soviet Government. A certain amount of 
information has filtered into the press which I have been able to confirm and 
supplement from private sources so that the matter is no longer shrouded in 
mystery. 

2. ‘Berliner Tageblatt’ of the 24th February published the following 
resumé of the proceedings :— 

‘In as much as the evening edition of a newspaper in referring to the 
proceedings declared that the statements of Herr von Schubert and Dr. 
Gessler showed that all these relations with Soviet Russia had now been 
terminated and that the documents recently published in Social Democratic 
quarters merely referred to liquidating transactions we deem it necessary to 
report as follows on the basis of information from a well informed source. 
Apart from the facsimile which appeared in “Vorwarts” of yesterday no new 
documents were produced before the Committee. From the statements of 
the Government representatives one could deduce that the material pub- 
lished regarding relations between certain departments of the Ministry of 
Defence and certain more or less official organs of the Soviet Republic is in 
the main authentic. The revelations of the ““Manchester Guardian’’? and sub- 
sequent disclosures in a section of the German press correspond, with the 


™ No. 20. 2 See Volume IT, No. 334. 
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exception of a few details, to the facts. The representatives of the Govern- 
ment were anxious to lay stress on the fact that the Governments of both 
States were not aware of these relations between the Reichswehr and Soviet 
Departments, in other words that there was not question of official measures 
between the two States. Furthermore, they dispelled any doubt as to the 
fact that the Cabinet of the Reich as soon as it became cognisant of the matter 
took prompt steps to terminate the relations existing between subordinate 
departments in the matter of ammunition deliveries. No relations, subordi- 
nate or otherwise, exist to-day and we are informed that both Herr von 
Schubert and Dr. Gessler definitely disown the activity of the Reichswehr 
departments concerned. In view of these declarations no further ground for 
complaints existed. Nevertheless parliamentary circles held that no ground 
existed for drawing a veil of secrecy over these matters, and that the public 
should be informed, in as much as the transactions took place without the 
knowledge of the Cabinet. No decisions were reached in this connection as 
it is for the Reichstag itself to decide what course to adopt when discussing 
the Defence estimates at an early date. After hearing the declarations of the 
Government in Committee, the representatives of the Coalition and Demo- 
cratic parties deemed it unnecessary to intervene in the debate. Dr. Wirth, 
we are told, confined himself to a discussion of the eastern problem and 
relations with Russia along the same lines as he adopted in his speech in 
the Reichstag on the 16th of December 1926.’ (See my despatch No. 846+ 
of the 22nd of December 1926.) 

3. “Vorwarts’ of the same date announced that it was prepared to observe 
discretion regarding the proceedings in Committee provided the remainder 
of the press adopted the same course. ‘It goes without saying that what is 
already well known cannot be made secret by dealing with it in a secret 
sitting. The depositions and documents showing that the Reichswehr re- 
ceived arms from Russia are known. It is known that the agreements on 
which these deliveries were based were reached under Wirth’s Chancellorship, 
Dr. Wirth himself confirmed this at a public sitting of the Reichstag. Further- 
more, it is known that in execution of those contracts large quantities of 
artillery ammunition manufactured in Russia were forwarded to Germany 
last October. Finally it is known that according to the assurances of the 
Government all these relations of a military nature have been liquidated. 
From all this it is hard to understand why the Government insisted on secrecy 
unless it be out of regard for Russia. This, of course, would be in accordance 
with diplomatic practice.” —The newspaper then proceeds to discredit the 
Communist party in Germany which was fomenting armed revolts at a time 
when agreements had already been reached with Russia for supplying arms 
to the Reichswehr. In other words Moscow was preaching revolution and 
at the same time arming the military forces of Germany to suppress it. 

4. As stated above these accounts of the proceedings tally with the infor- 
mation which reaches me from a reliable quarter. I gather that the brunt 


3 Dr. Wirth had been German Chancellor, May 1921 to November 1922. 
* See Volume II, No. 376, note 5. 
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of the attack had to be borne by no less a person than Dr. Wirth himself, 
who, rather to the surprise and discomfiture of the Social Democrats, ad- 
mitted with his usual candour that the latitude given by him somewhat 
unwisely and in special circumstances to the Ministry of Defence during his 
term of office was the formal basis for all the subsequent transactions. 
General von SeecktS misused these vague verbal agreements to countenance 
in turn relations and transactions between the Munitions department of the 
Reichswehr and subordinate Russian departments. Dr. Wirth did not fur- 
nish a detailed explanation of the verbal arrangements but dilated on the 
dangers to which the eastern frontier was exposed in the year 1921 during 
his tenure of office. As in his speech of the 16th of December 1926 he re- 
ferred to conditions in the years 1921, 1922 and 1923. He dwelt at some 
length on Poincaré’s policy® which at that time aimed at the dismember- 
ment of Germany, and encouraged Polish aspirations. The Autumn of 1923 
was the turning point in European policy, and the subsequent development 
via the Dawes plan, Locarno and Geneva had altered the whole situation. 
Despite that development the contracts initiated by General von Seeckt and 
the Reichswehr department continued to run, and apparently were only 
finally liquidated last Autumn. 

5- Herr von Schubert appears to have confirmed Dr. Wirth’s exposé and to 
have concluded by stating that the transactions between the Russian and 
German departments implicated had now been finally liquidated. Dr. 
Gessler corroborated Herr von Schubert and assured the Committee that 
he too had been kept in ignorance by General von Seeckt regarding the 
true nature of many irregular transactions. Given an inch the Higher Com- 
mand tried to take an ell. He did not explain from what quarter the funds 
used to finance the Russian deliveries were obtained, but he referred to an 
‘Abwicklungsfund’? which he did not define more closely. He hinted that the 
transactions were largely of an experimental character and had proved ex- 
tremely disappointing. The whole episode belonged to the past and it would 
be inexpedient to wound the susceptibilities of the Russian Government by 
raking up details. 

6. It now remains to be seen whether the Reichstag will be satisfied with 
this outcome of the proceedings when the estimates for the Ministry of De- 
fence come before the House itself. It is not unlikely that the matter will 
be allowed to drop now that General von Seeckt has been dismissed and 
replaced by General Heye. At all events the Moderate and Left parties are 
well disposed towards General Heye who, I am informed, enjoys much 
greater popularity and confidence among the higher officers of the Reichs- 
wehr than his predecessor. 

7. The decision of the Government to observe secrecy by transferring the 
discussion to the Committee for Foreign Affairs may or may not be wise, but 


5 General von Seeckt had been Chef der Heeresleitung (Chief of the Army Command) from 
March 1920 to October 1926, when he was succeeded by General Heye. 

6 M. Poincaré had been President of the French Council of Ministers 1922-4. French 
and Belgian forces occupied the Ruhr 1923-5. 7 Settlement fund. 
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in the circumstances one can understand it. A thorough ventilation of the 
transactions might lead to recriminations between General von Seeckt and 
Dr. Gessler, and could hardly fail to involve Baron von Maltzan.® 
I have, &c., 
R. C. Linpsay 


8 Baron von Maltzan, German Ambassador at Washington, had been State Secretary 
in the German Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 1922-5. 


No. 25 


Letter from Mr. Kennard' (Belgrade) to Mr. Sargent 
[C 1978/25/90] 


BELGRADE, February 25, 1927 
Dear Sargent, 

My despatch No. 85 of February 24th.? 

I am somewhat perturbed at the manner in which Italo-Serb relations 
are developing. They have, of course, always been bad and are never likely 
to be good; but at the present moment the Italian Legation are spreading the 
most alarmist reports, for which there would appear to be, at present, but 
slight justification. Unfortunately they telegraph to Mussolini} accordingly 
and the effect there must be only to add fuel to his resentment. Now what 
can be the object of this action on the part of Bodrero, Petruccit and Com- 
pany? 

1. They may sincerely believe that the Jug[oslav]s intend to effect some 
‘coup’ in the spring. Italians are always apt to go in off the deep end and 
believe any sensational rumours. On the other hand Visconti, their Military 
Attaché, who is level-headed and a gentleman and from whom their military 
information must come, is not nearly so alarmist in conversation with Giles 
and takes a far more moderate view. 

2. Bodrero, who now hopes to stay on here, may wish to modify the view 
which may be held in Rome, that he is too optimistic and conciliatory. 


t H.M. Minister at Belgrade. 

2 Not printed. This despatch reported that ‘alarmist rumours have been current lately 
regarding military activity both as regards the foreign and internal situation’ and trans- 
mitted a report, dated February 23, by Colonel Giles, Military Attaché to H.M. Legation 
at Belgrade. Colonel Giles reported in particular that, as a result of the signature on 
November 27, 1926, of the Italian—Albanian Treaty of Tirana (printed in British and Foreign 
State Papers, vol. 125, pp. 5-6: cf. also Volume IT, Chapters IT and III), the Serb—Croat-— 
Slovene Army had undertaken a test mobilization which had evidently brought to light 
‘gaps and deficiencies in the Jugoslav military machine’. 

3 Chief of the Italian Government and Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

¢ Italian Minister and First Secretary in the Italian Legation at Belgrade respectively. 
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Biancheri is not coming and Van[n]utelli’s ‘agrément’ has not been asked for ;5 
so Bodrero may think that alarmist reports may reinstate him in favour. 

3. Italy may wish to prejudice foreign public opinion against Jugoslavia 
in order to justify some further Balkan ‘coup’ in the spring. One can never 
judge Italian diplomacy by ordinary standards, as they so often merely wish 
to ‘fare figura’ and have no deeplaid Machiavellian plot at the back of 
their minds. 

4. My information may be quite wrong and the Italians may quite rightly 
feel convinced that the Army are about to spring a ‘coup d’état’ upon us 
and some military action. The test mobilisation and the general efforts to 
increase the efficiency of the Army might, of course, mislead people, though 
in the Balkans one never knows what folly the soldiers may be up to. 

At any rate I am carefully watching the situation and have sent instruc- 
tions to Consular Officers in Macedonia, Dalmatia and Slovenia to report 
on any unwonted signs of military activity and anti-Italian action. I fear 
at any rate that relations between Rome and Belgrade are drifting into the 
same channels as those between Vienna and this capital in pre-war days. 
One must make full allowances for the scare mongers and in this extraordi- 
nary post we move out of one crisis into another with amazing rapidity, 
but while poor little Perié? seems to be showing good sense, the press and 
public opinion are vitriolically Italophobe and no useful efforts seem possible 
to control this tendency. 

Yours ever, 
H. W. KENNARD 


Ss Mr. Kennard had reported in January that General Bodrero was to be recalled. 
Subsequently the Serb—Croat—Slovene Government gave their agrément to the appointment 
of two prospective ministers, Signor Biancheri and Count Vannutelli Rey, but General 
Bodrero was not in fact recalled. 

6 To make an impression. 7 Serb—Croat-Slovene Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


No. 26 


Mr. Peters (Moscow) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received February 27, 9 a.m.) 
No. 27 Telegraphic [N 867 /209/38] 


moscow, February 26, 1927, 10.22 p.m. 


Note addressed to me in reply to your note of February 23rd to Acting 
Soviet Chargé d’Affaires' was handed to me at 9.15 p.m. February 26th by 
an official of Commissariat of Foreign Affairs who stated that he was in- 
structed by Deputy Commissary of Foreign Affairs to inform me that this 
would be published in Soviet press of February 27th. 

I am sending translation in immediately following telegram.? 


1 No. 21. 
2 Moscow telegram No. 28 is not printed. The text of the Soviet note of February 26 
is printed in translation as the enclosure in item No. 2 in Cmd. 2822 of 1927. 
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No. 27 


Str A. Chamberlain to the Marquess of Crewe (Paris) 


No. 557 [€ 1778/833/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 26, 1927 
My Lord, 

With reference to my despatch No. 355! of the 9th February, I transmit to 
Your Excellency herewith copy of letters from the War Office, Admiralty and 
Air Ministry? regarding an alleged infraction by Germany of the Aero- 
nautical Agreement of the 22nd May, 1926. Your Lordship will observe 
that all three Departments concur in my view that the French proposal to 
refer this matter to the Air Clauses Committee and the Versailles Committee 
should be resisted. I have since learned from Mr. Holman’s semi-official 
letter of the 18th February? that the French government are further suggest- 
ing that the Air Clauses Committee should be invited to examine the extent 
of Germany’s obligations under the Air Agreement to submit civil aviation 
lists to the Council of the League. Further instructions will be addressed to 
Y[our] E[{xcellency] on this point in due course. 

2. Meanwhile however I feel that the present opportunity should be taken 
to make the views of H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overnment] clear as to the duties 
of the Versailles Committee and the Air Clauses Committee, and I request 
that you will inform the Ambassadors’ Conference officially, with reference 
to M. Briand’s letter to the President of the Versailles Committee of the 25th 
January last,* that in the view of H.M.G. the Versailles Committee and the 
Air Clauses Committee were set up as temporary organisations to assist in 
matters dealing with the execution of the Treaties of Peace, and it is wholly 
inadmissible to extend their functions beyond the purposes for which they 
were originally created. 

3. So far as Germany is concerned the period of Inter-Allied control is 
now past, and it is for the Council of the League alone to deal with any 
allegations of further infractions by Germany of Part V of the Treaty of 
Versailles. In accordance with the scheme of Sept. 27, 1924, the Council 
can in such cases refer the matter to the Permanent Advisory Commission 
for a report and if necessary to order an investigation. While H.M.G. would 
have no objection in principle to joining other governments in approaching 
the Council, provided they were satisfied as to the truth and seriousness of 
any particular allegation, they cannot agree that the Versailles Committee 
or its naval and aeronautical offshoots in Paris should be employed as the 
means of testing the accuracy of such allegations & estimating their degree of 
importance. 


t Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. This despatch evidently transmitted to Paris 
a copy of enclosure 4 in No. g. 

2 These letters of February 14 and 17 are not preserved in Foreign Office archives. 

3 Not printed. 

¢ Enclosure 2 in No. g. 
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4. As regards the particular allegation referred to in M. Briand’s letter 
to Marshal Foch of the 25th January, the matter is still being examined by 
H.M.G.5 

(1 am, &c.,] 
(For the Secretary of State), 
C. Howarp SmitH® 

S$ With reference to their letter of February 14 the Air Ministry further stated on March 7 
that in the opinion of the Air Council the heading of the German budget item cited in 
enclosure 3 in No. g and the accompanying explanatory note indicated that the purpose 
for which the credit was required was in conflict with the provision of the Aeronautical 
Agreement cited ibid. The Air Ministry considered that the French translation cited tid. 
did not appear to be ‘altogether accurate, since it fails to reproduce the reference in the 
original text to the training of a professional flying personnel. This omission, however, is 
of minor importance, for the first part of the heading and the descriptive details make it 
clear that the appropriation is intended to assist gliding and light aeroplane training, and this 
is inconsistent with Section IV of Annex 1 [of the Aeronautical Agreement] which clearly 
excludes the grant of subsidies to associations or persons engaging in flying work of this kind.’ 

According to the docket of a further letter of March 31 (not preserved in Foreign Office 
archives) the Air Ministry stated that: ‘Subsidising of gliding and light-aeroplane flying 
cannot be regarded as subsidising of commercial aviation, and their encouragement 
is not necessary for purpose of stimulating recruitment of pilots for commercial flying. 
Additional words in Budget item may be attempt to disguise or justify challengeable 
expenditure, but only means of ascertaining amount allocated for training of professional 
civil pilots is by raising question with German Government.’ 

6 Lord Crewe acted on these instructions in a note of March 1 to the Conference of 
Ambassadors. 


No. 28 


Sir A. Chamberlain to the Marquess of Crewe (Paris) 
No. 558 [C 1778/833/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 26, 1927 
My Lord Marquess, 

In my despatch No. 557! of the 26th February I informed Your Lordship 
that I should shortly address you further instructions in regard to the sugges- 
tion of the French Government (of which I was informed through Mr. 
Holmon’s [sic] semi-official letter? of the 18th February) that the Air Clauses 
Committee should be invited to examine the objection that is apparently 
taken by the German Government to the item on the agenda of the next 
Council meeting regarding their obligation to submit civil aviation lists to the 
Council in accordance with the aeronautical agreement of the 22nd May, 1926. 

2. In the first place I request that you will make it clear to the French 
Government that in the view of His Majesty’s Government the dispute is 
quite outside the sphere of the Air Clauses Committee, for the reasons given 
in my despatch under reference.3 

™ No. 27. 2 Not printed. 

3 In Paris despatch No. 542 of March 2 (docket only preserved in Foreign Office archives) 


Lord Crewe transmitted a letter of March 2 from Mr. Holman to M. Massigli in execution 
of these instructions. 
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g. As regards the merits of the German objections, you will recollect that 
in the exchange of notes between the President of the Ambassadors’ Con- 
ference and the German Ambassador which formed Piéces A and B of the 
Air Agreement of the 22nd May, 1926, it was provided that ‘the registration 
lists shall be held at the disposal of the League of Nations in conformity 
with the conditions to be fixed by the latter in pursuance of Article 213.’4 
The lists referred to were defined in Section VI of Annex I to the notes 
exchanged, and it was therein further laid down that the lists should be 
constantly kept up to date. 

4. The item on this question in the agenda of the forthcoming Council 
meeting, as originally distributed to members of the Council, read as follows :— 


‘Communication to the Council of lists of German civil aviation in 
execution of the agreement of May 22nd, 1926, between the Conference 
of Ambassadors and the German Government.’ 


5. The item, as thus worded, would indeed seem to give certain cause for 
objection on the part of the German Government, who could argue with 
some justice that the wording begged the question by assuming some sort of 
periodic communication whereas the agreement of the 22nd May, 1926 only 
obliged them to hold the lists at the disposal of the Council in conformity 
with conditions which were left undecided at the time. 

6. Subsequently, however, a revised Council agenda was distributed, in 
which the item appeared as follows :— 


‘Conditions under which the registration lists concerning German civil 
aviation shall be held at the disposal of the League of Nations, in ac- 
cordance with the agreement of the 22nd May, 1926.’ 


7. Under the revised wording the German objections would seem to fall 
to the ground, and it merely becomes a question of interpretation as to 
whether article 213 of the Treaty of Versailles entitles the Council to ask 
that the lists shall be communicated periodically or only when the Council 
decides on an investigation. Juridically the latter interpretation would seem 
to be the more correct; but in practice it would be far more satisfactory 
and reassuring if the German Government were broadminded enough not 
to quibble about the letter of the law but frankly to agree to periodic com- 
munications. I propose to take this line when the matter is discussed at 
Geneva, and you may so inform the French Government if they approach 
you. It is unnecessary, however, for you to volunteer any information on 
this aspect of the question. 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
C. Howarp SMITH 


¢ Of the Treaty of Versailles. See League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. lviii, p. 333. 
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No. 29 


Letter from Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
[F.0. 800/260] 
Copy BERLIN, February 26, 1927 


Dear Sir Austen, 

It is only in the last few days, when the despatch of your remonstrance 
to Moscow became imminent, that the German Press and public realized 
that there was tension between us and the Russians, and they display a good 
deal of nervousness about it. The nervousness is comprehensible, though it 
seems to me rather belated, but it has rather spread to their view of Baltic 
and Polish questions as well. Only so can one account for their theory that 
the Polish obduracy towards them is due to some sort of encouragement from 
England, a theory I refute whenever I get the chance. 

I do not think the German Foreign Office realized till two or three weeks 
ago that there was any seriously [sic] Anglo-Russian tension, which tends to 
show that Sthamer does not keep his Government well informed. In talking 
to von Schubert I have taken the line that the decision to address a note to 
the U.S.S.R. marks a détente in so far as it shows that the more serious step 
of breaking off relations is not to be taken immediately, but that by the 
despatch of the note a reserve is used up, and we shall be all the nearer to a 
break with Russia if she neglects the warning. I hope this is right; but when 
you cease to have conversations with a foreign representative, your own 
representatives abroad are deprived of the main source of their inspiration. 
Von Schubert does not hide his concern at any possibility of a breach between 
us and Russia; nor his regret at their [ste] being no present prospect of 
Germany being able to bring us and Russia together. 

A propos of Russia, a Conservative M.P. (I think Page Croft,! but I am not 
quite sure) has been here on a visit and was wined and dined by the German 
Nationals. He told them that the Conservatives of all countries ought to 
unite to resist all Soviet influences, and now I hear that von Hoetsch [stc],? 
the German Nationalist leader who is really a moderate man and ought to 
know better, is representing this as the policy of the Conservative Govern- 
ment. Intrinsically the affair is unimportant; but I am afraid the story is 
sure to get round to Chicherin and confirm all his worst suspicions. 

As to Poland, I have written officially} my impression that the Germans 
feel very uncomfortable in their present dispute and would gladly get out of 
it; perhaps even they are sorry they launched into it. I am inclined to believe 
their assurances that the advent of German Nationals to the Ministry had 
nothing to do with the decision to interrupt the commercial negotiations, 
which was due purely to loss of patience at the tergiversations of the 
Polish negotiators and at the drastic expulsions by Polish provincial satraps. 

! Brigadier-General Sir Henry Page Croft, Member of Parliament for Bournemouth. 

2 The reference is presumably to Professor O. Hoetzsch of the University of Berlin, a 


prominent member of the German National People’s Party in the Reichstag. 
3 In Berlin despatch No. 116 of February 25, not printed. 
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Anyhow I am sure von Schubert hopes that in conversation with Zaleski at 
Geneva some way out may be found, though he hardly expects it: and I 
think the Poles would be wise if they made him a bit of a bridge and did not 
press their advantage too far. 

I have talked to von Schubert about the Saar but I have not told him that 
the French will reduce their force to one weak battalion, so I cannot say 
how he will react, but I rather think from his manner that he will take it all 
right, with some necessary haggling. After all, it is what he came down to 
asking for last December ;* and it will be all the easier for him if, as reported 
in the papers, another Canadian has been found to replace Stephens’ and 
if this man can at once be made President of the Commission. 

Lastly; I expect that at Geneva Stresemann will broach to you the question 
of sending von Schubert to London as Sthamer’s successor. I have never had 
occasion to use the letter you sent me on this subject last November; and I 
only mention the subject now to remind you that it may crop up. Indeed 
I fear that this letter does little more than merely touch on some of the ques- 
tions you will be discussing with the German Ministers next week7.8 


+ Cf. Volume IT, Nos. 345 and 352. 

5 Mr. Stephens had recently informed Sir E. Drummond, Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations, of his wish to resign as Chairman of the Saar Basin Governing Com- 
mission. The Canadian Government were not, in the event, able to propose a Canadian 
successor to Mr. Stephens, and in June 1927 Sir E. Wilton, whose career had included 
posts in H.M. China Consular Corps and membership of the Teschen International 
Commission, was appointed to this position. 

6 This letter of November 15, 1926, is not printed. With reference to a suggestion that 
Herr von Schubert should be appointed German Ambassador in London, Sir A. Chamber- 
lain stated that he would cordially welcome Herr von Schubert but expressed doubts on 
the grounds that he would be more helpful to Dr. Stresemann in Berlin and had been head 
of the German Secret Service in Switzerland during the war. 

7 Sir A. Chamberlain was due to arrive at Geneva on March 6 to attend the Council 
of the League of Nations. The minutes of this session are printed in League of Nations Official 
Journal, April 1927: see also Cmd. 2894 of 1927, League of Nations: Fourty-Fourth Session of 
the Council: Report by the Right Hon. Sir Austen Chamberlain, K.G., M.P., British Delegate. 

8 The filed copy of this letter terminates thus. 


No. 30 


Str A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 294 [C 1950/25/90] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, March 1, 1927 
Sir, 
The Italian Ambassador informed me this morning that he had been in- 


structed by M. Mussolini to inform me that, when presenting the Italian 
reply to President Coolidge’s invitation to a conference on the limitation of 
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naval armaments,' the Italian Ambassador in Washington had been in- 
structed to explain that, whilst the Italian note indicated the attitude which 
his Government was primd facie obliged to take, it was not necessarily the 
statement of their final position. If they could be assured that the American 
Government would adopt as a basis of the discussions the principle of parity 
between Italy and France in regard to the classes of smaller ships, the Italian 
Government would be ready to participate in the conference. This attitude, 
the Ambassador explained, was dictated primarily by the difficulties which 
had arisen at Washington? between France and Italy and by the desire of 
M. Mussolini to avoid a recurrence of these awkward discussions with France 
at a moment when Franco-Italian relations, though sensibly improved, still 
gave occasion for some anxiety. Apart from France, the Italian reply was 
also influenced by the failure of the Rome Conference? to establish agree- 
ment among the smaller Powers. There was, in the first instance, the Soviet 
Government, which would make no agreement, and then, said the Ambassa- 
dor, there was Jugoslavia, which had at present no navy but was seeking to 
place orders for submarines in several quarters and was showing indications 
of an intention to create a naval force to which Italy could not be indifferent. 

I told the Ambassador that I had informed your Excellency towards the 
close of last week+ of the probable nature of the British reply and had asked 
you to communicate it to M. Mussolini. I thought that our insistence on the 
fact that a conference could not be limited to the single question of the 
extension of the ratio,s but must consider any other proposals that might be 
offered for the limitation of armaments, and our insistence upon the need 
for taking account not only of the special needs and requirements of the 
British Empire but also of those of the other Powers invited to the conference 
might perhaps facilitate M. Mussolini’s object, which I had gathered from 
such information as had reached me from Washington was, as described by 
Marquis Torretta, to take part in the conference if that were possible. 

I then observed that the Ambassador had referred to Italian relations with 
Jugoslavia as one of the difficulties in the path of Italy, and I enquired 
whether any improvement had taken place in those relations recently and 
in particular since the appointment of the new Jugoslav Minister to Rome.® 
Marquis Torretta replied that he did not think any particular progress had 

1 Mr. Calvin Coolidge was President of the United States. For correspondence relating 
to the proposal communicated on February 10 by the American Government to the Powers 
signatory of the Treaty for the Limitation of Naval Armament signed at Washington on 
February 6, 1922 (printed in Cmd. 1627 of 1922, pp. 3-19), for the negotiation and con- 
clusion of a further treaty on naval disarmament see Chapter III. The Italian Govern- 
ment’s reply, which was received on February 21, is printed in Papers relating to the Foreign 
Relations of the United States 1927, vol. i, pp. 14-16: cf. I Documenti Diplomatici Italiani, Settima 
Serie, vol. v, No. 20. 

2 For correspondence relating to the Washington Conference of 1921-2 see First Series, 
Volume XIV, Chapter VI. 

3 The Naval Sub-Commission of the Permanent Advisory Commission of the League of 
Nations for Military, Naval and Air questions met in Rome in February 1924: see League 
of Nations Official Journal, April 1924, pp. 697-714. 

4 See No. 340, note 5. 5 See No. 333, note 2. 6 M. Rakitch. 
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been made. He believed that the new Jugoslav Minister for Foreign Affairs 
honestly desired a settlement, but the military influences which dominated 
the present Jugoslav Government were hostile to any accommodation and 
constituted a serious danger to peace. 

Upon this I remarked that I myself had always maintained that Italy 
cherished no aggressive designs upon Albania. M. Mussolini had held to me 
the same language in regard to Albania from the first moment when I met 
him in Rome up to the present time. I had never doubted his peaceful in- 
tentions, and had done my best to convince others of them. It was clear to 
me, however, that the suspicions and apprehensions entertained in Jugo- 
slavia were not a mere excuse, but, however ill-founded, amounted to a 
conviction which had taken possession of a large part of Jugoslav opinion. 
I remarked that suspicions of this deep-rooted character, even though in 
reality totally unjustified, amounted to a fact of which statesmen had to take 
account. I was familiar with the phenomenon in the conduct of British 
foreign relations; for example, when the recent coup d’Etat took place in 
Lithuania, the Germans were alarmed and suspected the Poles, the Poles were 
alarmed and suspected the Germans, and the Soviet Government openly 
proclaimed that it was all the result of a British plot. The longer such sus- 
picions continued, the more difficult it became to remove them. If the Am- 
bassador had not mentioned to me the relations of Italy with Jugoslavia as 
one of the obstacles to the participation of Italy in the Geneva conversations, 
I should not have mentioned the subject to him, but he had set at work a 
train of thought which had developed in the course of our conversation and 
which I permitted myself as a friend of Italy and of M. Mussolini to disclose 
to him. I had understood without difficulty the immediate reactions on the 
Italian Prime Minister and people of the first reception of the Treaty of 
Tirana in Belgrade and of the particular form which M. Nincic7 had un- 
fortunately given to his resignation. I could well understand that this had 
rendered impossible at that time any such friendly explanations as M. 
Mussolini would readily have given in reply to equally friendly enquiries; 
but it seemed to me that the dignity of the Italian Government had been 
protected; there could be no suggestion now that any friendly gesture by 
Italy was dictated by any but the highest motives, and I could not help 
wondering whether it would not be in the interests of Italy and consonant 
with her position as the greater Power if M. Mussolini now provoked or 
invited the explanations which he would have been ready to give had he 
been approached in the proper spirit at the first moment. I repeated that it 
was dangerous to allow such suspicions as Jugoslav opinion undoubtedly 
entertained of Italian aims to harden until they became convictions which 
nothing could shake, which poisoned the relations between the two countries 
immediately concerned and, as I could not help observing, placed other 
nations which were indirectly affected in a considerable dilemma. 


7 M. Ninchitch was Serb—Croat-Slovene Minister for Foreign Affairs from December 1921 
to December 1926 when he resigned following the conclusion of the Treaty of Tirana: see 
Volume IT, No. 328, note 7. 
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The Marquis Torretta, who had encouraged me to continue to develop 
my thoughts when I had shown some hesitation about following up the first 
observations into which I had been led, expressed his appreciation of the 
candour with which I had spoken to him and said that he would certainly 
report this conversation to M. Mussolini who, he was sure, would appreciate 
this expression of my friendship. I asked him, if he were going to report this 
very personal and unpremeditated conversation, to tell M. Mussolini that I did 
not ask for any reply. I had necessarily given some thought to the problem 
and the observations which I had made represented the result of my re- 
flections and indicated the course which I felt that I myself should be in- 
clined to take in a similar case where Great Britain was concerned. It was 
always easiest for the strongest Power to make the first overtures when a 
position of difficulty had arisen, but I had no title to offer advice to M. 
Mussolini. If the Ambassador reported the conversation, therefore, he 
should say that it was merely a suggestion which had passed through my 
mind which perhaps M. Mussolini might think it worth while to consider. 

In concluding the interview, the Ambassador made a passing reference to 
China and to the co-operation of the British and Italian authorities in that 
sphere, and then remarked that he saw that His Majesty’s Government did 
not propose to send a rejoinder to the Soviet reply to our note. I took occasion 
to explain to him, as I had done to the Polish Minister earlier in the morning,® 
that the extreme restraint and patience shown by His Majesty’s Government 
in face of the continued provocations of the Soviet Government was not 
caused by any effect that the recall of our Mission could have upon the 
relations between our two countries, but was due to a consideration of the 
state of Europe, of the undesirability of adding any fresh element of uncer- 
tainty or disturbance to a situation which was already sufficiently troubled 
and to the possible embarrassments which such action might cause to other 
Powers, more particularly if it were taken suddenly and without warning. 
In addressing my note to M. Rosengolz, I had had two purposes in view: 
first, to call the attention of the Soviet Government once again and in the 
most formal way to the intolerable situation created by their policy, but 
second and equally important, to give warning to other countries of the 
uncertain character of these relations and to the possibility that we might 
not be able to continue them much longer. 

Iam, &c., 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


® In his record of this conversation in his despatch No. 95 to Warsaw of March 1 
Sir A. Chamberlain stated that M. Skirmunt had drawn his attention to two articles in 
the Berliner Tageblatt of February 26, 1927, alleging that there had been a cooling off in the 
relations of Poland to Germany, that this change had been inspired by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and that there had been secret negotiations as a result of which Poland had undertaken 
both political and military obligations towards Great Britain. Sir Austen further recorded 
that he had welcomed a suggestion that M. Zaleski should repudiate these statements in 
a press interview and that M. Skirmunt had observed that the anti-British campaign in 
the German press had been inspired by the note to M. Rosengolz (No. 21). 
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No. 31 


Sir W. Max Muller (Warsaw) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received March 7) 


No. 89 [N 1016/23/55] 


WARSAW, March 1, 1927 
Sir, 

The Foreign Minister, M. Zaleski, who lunched with me to-day previous 
to his departure to-morrow for Geneva, took the opportunity to draw my 
attention to the reports that are again appearing in certain German and 
Polish newspapers of alleged secret conferences between Marshal Pusudski 
and myself, in the course of which I am supposed to have induced the Polish 
Government to join us in an anti-Bolshevik campaign and even to enter into 
a military alliance with His Majesty’s Government in return for the payment 
of subventions and for assistance in the building of strategic railways and 
the purchase of military equipment. I showed His Excellency that I had 
actually lying on my table at that moment the ‘Berliner Tageblatt’ of 26th 
February which contained a fantastic account of my activities, written by 
the Warsaw correspondent of that paper, and also a translation of an article 
on the same subject from yesterday’s number of the “Kurjer Warszawski’ 
purporting to reproduce information published in the ‘Neue Freie Presse’ of 
Vienna. I have the honour to transmit herewith summaries! of these two 
articles as an illustration of the malevolent twaddle that finds credence in 
certain quarters both in Germany and here. 

2. M. Zaleski told me that his object in broaching the subject was to let 
me know that the Polish Government would be prepared, should we desire 
them to do so, to publish an official démentt of my alleged negotiations with 
Marshal Pilsudski whether aimed against Russia or any other country. As 
a matter of fact I have not spoken to Marshal Pilsudski except in public, 
since I paid him as Prime Minister a farewell visit of courtesy before going 
on leave in November. M. Zaleski, however, continued that his private 
opinion was,—and I may add that I agree with him—that such a step might 
easily give rise to an undesirable press campaign by giving prominence to 
falsehoods which had better be treated with silent contempt. We decided, 
therefore, that, subject to contrary instructions from yourself and unless these 
inventions attained far wider circulation, it would be wiser for the moment 
to say nothing, though M. Zaleski promised to induce some of the Polish 
newspapers to write articles holding them up to ridicule.” 

3. In order to prove to me that the story of my negotiations with the 
Marshal found credence even in Warsaw, M. Zaleski told me that the pre- 


1 Not printed: cf. No. 30, note 8, for an indication of the substance of articles in the 
Berliner Tageblatt of February 26, 1927. 

2 With reference to the present despatch Foreign Office despatch No. 118 of March 14 
to Warsaw drew Sir W. Max Muller’s attention to Sir A. Chamberlain’s statement in the 
House of Commons on March 3 (see Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 203, cols. 626-34) 
and to his press statement at Geneva on March 8 (see The Times, March 9, 1927, p. 14). 
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vious day M. Voikov? had called on him for the express purpose of enquiring 
what truth there was in the report of an Anglo-Polish military alliance. 
M. Zaleski had laughed at him and told him, firstly, that Poland would never 
allow herself to be used as a tool against Russia either by Great Britain or by 
any other country, as she was far too alive to the dangers inherent in her 
geographical position, and secondly that Great Britain never would dream 
of making such a proposal to the Polish Government. At the same time he 
did not deny that a marked rapprochement had taken place between the Polish 
and British Governments during the past year, that he and his colleagues in 
the Ministry were rejoiced at this, and that so far as the interests of Poland, 
and indeed of the whole of eastern Europe were concerned, the closer the 
relations between the two Governments became, the better for everybody. 
He could, however, promise that good relations between Great Britain and 
Poland did not imply a threat to anyone else, and as to the story of an anti- 
Soviet crusade organised by the British Government he could assure him, 
as he had been frequently assured before, that there was absolutely no 
foundation for it, and that the British Government had never approached 
him or, so far as he knew, anyone else regarding such a project. M. Zaleski 
added that M. Voikov appeared greatly relieved, and at once said that, if 
that was so, the moment would seem propitious for pushing on with the 
negotiations for the non-aggression and commercial treaties between Russia 
and Poland adding, much to M. Zaleski’s amusement, that he felt that their 
personal relations were so good that, in order to ensure a successful issue, 
it would only be necessary to transfer them to Warsaw. 

4. Finally, the Foreign Minister said that he was inclined to trace the 
source of these stupid rumours not so much to the Bolshevik hatred of Great 
Britain, as to the fear aroused in certain circles in Germany by what they 
regarded as a dangerous rapprochement between Great Britain and Poland. 
According to M. Zaleski it was only natural that German public opinion, 
which had hitherto been inclined to count on British support against Poland, 
should view with apprehension the changed attitude of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment towards Polish aspirations and the growing indications that the English 
people were taking a more sympathetic interest in the future of his country. 
The publication of special numbers dealing with Poland and Great Britain 
by the ‘Times’ and the ‘Kurjer Poranny’ respectively and the markedly 

friendly tone of the articles written in the latter paper by Mr. Wickham 
Steed and Mr. Polyakov [Poliakoff] had been accepted in Germany as 
fresh proof of this change, not only in the policy of our Government but 
also in the attitude of the British people towards Poland, and this conviction 
had been further strengthened by the view taken at home as to which Govern- 
ment was primarily responsible for the interruption of the German-Polish 
commercial negotiations. M. Zaleski’s opinion was that the propagators of 
these reports regarding the results attained by our negotiations with Poland 
were anxious to prove to certain circles in Great Britain the dangers inherent 


3 Soviet Minister at Warsaw. 
4 A former editor of The Times and proprietor and editor of the Review of Reviews. 
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in such a policy, and also to create fresh tension between Russia and Poland 
and thus force the former to draw nearer to Germany.5 
5. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador in 
Berlin and to His Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires in Moscow. 
I have, &c., 
W. G. Max MULLER 


5 In Warsaw despatch No. 92 of March 2, in which he reported on Polish reactions to 
the Anglo-Soviet exchange of notes, Sir W. Max Muller stated in particular that on March 1 
M. Zaleski had told him that he thought the British note might ‘exercise a sobering influence’ 
on the Soviet Government which would ‘very likely make a show of wishing to enter into 
fresh negotiations with His Majesty’s Government, but as to their abandoning their sub- 
versive propaganda against Great Britain or their fight for a world revolution, there could 
be no question of their doing that. At the same time he doubted whether we should derive 
any benefit from a definite break with the Soviet Government, rather the contrary; one 
consequence of such a policy might well be to throw Russia more closely into the arms of 
Germany, a result which would be to the advantage of no one, least of all of Poland’. 
Sir A. Chamberlain minuted on March 14 that ‘M. Zaleski showed good sense & judge- 
ment’, 


No. 32 
Letter from Str A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) 
[F.0. 800/260] 
Private March 1, 1927 


My dear Lindsay, 

Your private letter of the 26th' reached me this morning. I am not sur- 
prised at what you report of the reaction on German opinion of my note to 
Rosengolz. Indeed, it was the certainty of such a reaction in Germany and 
of the equally inevitable reactions in the Baltic States and Poland that has 
hitherto restrained me from a course which the continued provocations of 
the Soviet Government have at last obliged me to take. Opinion in this 
country is deeply stirred. Of course, the mass of the public have no concep- 
tion of the finer shades of foreign policy, and they feel it difficult to under- 
stand the toleration by us of conduct which even Ramsay MacDonald 
declared to be intolerable. I have stood it as long as I could and, for your own 
personal and very confidential information, I enclose a copy of a memoran- 
dum which I circulated to the Cabinet only last month.2, We decided after 
full discussion not to make an immediate breach, but it was felt that con- 
tinued silence was impossible. I do not conceal from myself that the presenta- 
tion of such a note alters the situation and carries us a stage further 
towards a breach, but it was the least that we could do and it at any rate has 
two advantages over the immediate breach. It does give the Soviet Govern- 
ment one further opportunity to mend their manners. Though their reply is 


1 No. 29. 
2 The reference was to the memorandum of January 24 printed in Volume II as No. 422. 
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of the offensive and impertinent character that was to be expected, it does 
not absolutely follow that the note may not, in fact, strengthen the tendency 
which exists in some Soviet quarters to concentrate a little more upon the 
interests of Russia and to be less active in fomenting the world-revolution. 
The second advantage of the note is that it gives fair warning of the position 
to all other governments, and enables them to consider their course and to 
adjust their policy to the possibilities of a definite breach. 

Your handling of the subject with von Schubert was exactly right. I shall, 
of course, have opportunities of discussing the matter with both Stresemann 
and Briand at Geneva and it is a thing that I am very anxious to do. 

The Polish Minister was with me to-day and, as you will see from my 
despatch,} the occasion of his visit was this same reaction of the British note 
upon German-Polish relations. He hopes that Stresemann and Zaleski will 
find the way at Geneva to renew the negotiations. I confined myself to say- 
ing that I earnestly hoped that would be so, but it was not a matter in which 
it would be wise for me to meddle. 

Skirmunt also told me that he believed that Colban* of the League of 
Nations Secretariat had discovered a settlement of the school question in 
Poland which would be acceptable alike to Poland and Germany. The 
finances of Danzig, it appears, are less easy of solution, and on that subject 
the Council of the League 1s likely to have more trouble.5 

I have just confirmed that Page Croft was your loquacious M.P. He is a 
good fellow, but a politician of the Morning Post type—more zeal and pat- 
riotism than judgment. I have invited him to have a few minutes talk, but 
I will not delay this letter to embody the result. 

Yours sincerely, 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


3 Foreign Office despatch No. 313 to Berlin (not preserved in Foreign Office archives) 
transmitted a copy of despatch No. 95 to Warsaw: see No. 30, note 8. 

4 Mr. E. Colban was Director of the Administrative Commissions and Minorities 
Questions Section of the League of Nations. 

5 The Council of the League of Nations considered reports on the question of German 
minority schools in Polish Upper Silesia on March 8 and 12 and on the financial position 
of the Free City of Danzig on March 10: see League of Nations Official Journal, April 1927, 


pp. 376-7, 400-3, 474-505, and 592-3, and pp. 386-8 and 511~—14 respectively. 
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Memorandum by Mr. Aveling 


[C 2167/59/21] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, March 1, 1927 


Military Control in Hungary 


The following brief statement regarding the position of military control 
in Hungary has been prepared for the information of the Secretary of State 
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in view of the possibility that Dr. Benes' may broach the subject with him 
at the forthcoming meeting of the Council. 

By the end of last year there only remained three outstanding questions 
arising out of the military clauses of the Treaty of Trianon? upon the satis- 
factory settlement of which the withdrawal of the control commission from 
Budapest depended. These three questions had given rise to endless con- 
troversy between the control commission, the Ambassadors’ Conference and 
the Hungarian Government during the past five years. In order to bring 
about their final solution, the Ambassadors’ Conference, on the advice of 
the control commission and the Versailles Committee, decided to make cer- 
tain minor concessions which represented the limit to which the allies were 
prepared to go to meet the wishes of the Hungarian Government. Accord- 
ingly on November 27th last resolutions were adopted by the Conference 
laying down the exact and final conditions which would have to be complied 
with by the Hungarian Government before the withdrawal of the commission 
could be contemplated.3 These conditions were at once accepted in toto by 
the Hungarian Government, who immediately proceeded to give effect to 
them by promulgating the necessary decrees and submitting the required 
legislation for the approval of the Hungarian parliament. Such unexpec- 
tedly rapid progress has in fact been made that the control commission, in 
a letter to the Versailles Committee dated February 16th,* recommended 
that their control operations should be brought to an end about the middle 
of March after which the commission would only have to remain in Hungary 
for a month for the purpose of drawing up its final report. 

So soon as it had become generally known in the Little Entente countries‘ 
that the Hungarians had accepted all the allied demands and that the 
question of the withdrawal of the commission was under consideration at 
Paris, Dr. Benes became apprehensive and in a speech before the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the Czechoslovak parliament, stated that the question 
of military control in Hungary had become acute and that the Little Entente 
would not acquiesce in the withdrawal of the commission until it had had 
‘its say’ at Paris. Since then it appears that the Czechoslovak representative 
in Paris has been in verbal communication with the Secretary General of the 
Ambassadors’ Conference, but what exactly has transpired as a result of these 
discussions is not known. It is significant, however, that when the question 
of withdrawing the commission was under consideration in Paris,‘ Marshal 


t Czechoslovak Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

2 The Hungarian peace treaty of June 4, 1920, is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, 
vol. 113, pp. 486-645. 

3 See Volume II, No. 306. 

4 Not printed. This letter recommended the dissolution of the Commission of Control 
‘dans la deuxiéme quinzaine du mois de mars prochain’ but envisaged ‘qu’il y aurait lieu 
de maintenir une surveillance dont les modalités sont 4 déterminer, sur l’application par 
le Gouvernement hongrois des dispositions relatives au recrutement de l’armée h[ongroise]’. 

8 Czechoslovakia, Roumania, and the Serb-Croat-Slovene State. 

6 On February 1: see Volume II, No. 438. Mr. Holman reported Marshal Foch’s 
suggestion in a letter of February 2 to Mr. Aveling (not printed). 
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Foch unofficially put forward the suggestion that it might be desirable to 
substitute an organ of liquidation for the present control commission and thus 
enable the allies to defer handing over supervision of the military clauses 
of the treaty to the League until such time as military control in Austria 
had been completed. 

Meanwhile the government-controlled organs in Czechoslovakia published 
what were quite clearly government inspired articles on the subject of the 
withdrawal of the control commission from Budapest. These articles followed 
the usual line of press polemics directed against Hungary, raking up as they 
did such questions as the two ‘putsches’ of the ex-emperor Karl,” various 
frontier incidents, the activities of the ‘Awakening Magyars’ and of course 
the franc forgeries.* On the actual question of the withdrawal of the com- 
mission, the only interpretation of which these articles were capable was that 
the Czechoslovak Government would oppose the termination of allied con- 
trol until such time as Hungary had given proof of her moral disarmament 
and had concluded arbitration treaties with her neighbours on the lines of 
those concluded by Germany at Locarno with Poland and Czechoslovakia. 
It is true that Dr. Benes has since denied that he intends to pursue the policy 
suggested by the Czechoslovak press; he has however informed Mr. Dodd? 
that the Little Entente governments had certain information as to the failures 
of the Hungarian Government to fulfil the control commission’s demands 
and that they, the Little Entente, would demand that control should not be 
withdrawn until the commission’s requirements had been completely ful- 
filled. 

On February roth identic notes were sent tothe Ambassadors’ Conference 
by the Little Entente representatives in Paris'° in which they requested that 
before taking any decision regarding the withdrawal of the control commission, 
the Conference should ‘concert with’ the Czechoslovak, Serb-Croat-Slovene 
and Roumanian Governments. Meanwhile it would appear from Dr. Benes’s 
recent remarks that the Little Entente representatives are still ‘in contact’ 
with the Secretary-General of the Conference. 

From the above it will be seen that although the allied military authorities 


7 For an account of the attempted restoration of the ex-Emperor Charles as King of 
Hungary in March and October 1921 and of the diplomatic consequences see Survey of 
International Affairs 1920-1923, pp. 289-97. For notes exchanged in October—November 
1921 between the British, French and Italian Representatives at Budapest and the Hunga- 
rian Government relative to the deposition of all the members of the House of Hapsburg, 
see British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 116, pp. 513-17. 

8 The ‘Awakening Hungarians’ (cf. First Series, Volume XII, No. 195) was a nationalist 
society supporting the restoration to the throne of Hungary of the Archduke Albrecht, 
which was alleged to have been implicated in the forgery of French banknotes in 1925-6. 
For developments resulting from these forgeries see Volume II, appendix, p. 940, and 
Survey of International Affairs 1926, pp. 178—go: see also Prince Lajos Windischgraetz, My 
Adventures and Misadventures (ed. and trans. by Charles Kessler, London, 1966), pp. 113-74. 

° First Secretary in H.M. Legation at Prague. 

10 The note from the Roumanian Minister in Paris is not printed. ‘The Czechoslovak and 
Serb—Croat—Slovene notes, and Lord Crewe’s covering despatch, No. 428 of February 17, 
are not preserved in Foreign Office archives. 
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are satisfied that Hungary has fulfilled her obligations under the treaty, there 
is a risk that the Little Entente may be able, by bringing pressure to bear 
on the French Government, to postpone the decision to withdraw the com- 
mission in the near future. This is a situation which we are doing our utmost 
to avoid, since we have always allowed it to be understood in Hungary that 
once the allied demands were complied with, we should not countenance 
any attempt to maintain the control commission. Moreover it is quite clear 
that were the Ambassadors’ Conference now to lay down further conditions 
to be fulfilled by Hungary, such action would be a gross breach of faith 
with the Hungarian Government. We have instructed Lord Crewe"! to op- 
pose the request of the Little Entente that the Conference should concert 
with them prior to taking its decision on the withdrawal of the control 
commission, our reasons being as follows:— 


(a) that under the military clauses of the treaty the principal allied and 
associated powers are alone responsible for securing the disarmament of 
Hungary, and that any decision by the Conference should therefore be based 
solely on the advice received from its military advisers; 


(5) that under an arrangement made by the Conference in July 1925 the 
Little Entente were given fullest facilities for obtaining information as to the 
progress of Hungarian disarmament, the Versailles Committee and the con- 
trol commission in Budapest having been instructed to supply any informa- 
tion requested by the Little Entente military attachés; 


(c) that the question is a purely military one and it is most undesirable 
that it should become involved with political questions arising out of the 
relations existing between Hungary and her neighbours. It may be re- 
membered in this connection that previous attempts have been made by the 
Czechoslovak Government to obtain direct representation on the military 
control commission in Hungary, the last occasion being at the time of the 
negotiation of the Hungarian reconstruction loan.'? The attitude then adop- 
ted by Dr. Benes was that as the Little Entente were obliged to waive their 
reparation liens on Hungary, they should be given as a quid pro quo the right 
to participate in the control of Hungarian armaments. This proposal was 
rejected owing to the strong opposition of H.M. Government. 


It is suggested that if Dr. Benes should broach the subject at Geneva!3 the 
Secretary of State might inform him that, whilst we fully realise the interest 
that Czechoslovakia has in this matter and whilst we are anxious that any 
military information which the Little Entente may have should be placed 
at the disposal of the Versailles Committee, we cannot allow the Little 
Entente to influence the decision of the Ambassadors’ Conference on the 


1! In Foreign Office despatch No. 525 to Paris of February 24, not printed. 

12 For consideration by the Council of the League of Nations of the financial reconstruction 
of Hungary and the protocols of March 14, 1924, see League of Nations Official Journal, 
April 1924, pp. 538-9 and 716-21, and May 1924, pp. 802-7, respectively. 

13 No record of such a conversation between Sir A. Chamberlain and M. Benes has been 
traced in Foreign Office archives. 
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question of the withdrawal of the commission, the matter being one in which 
the sole responsibility rests upon the principal allied powers." 
A. F. AVELING 


14 Sir A. Chamberlain further instructed Lord Crewe in his despatch No. 738 of March 15 
to Paris that he considered that the Commission of Control should be withdrawn from 
Budapest at the end of March, ‘but in order to facilitate a compromise and to make the 
termination of control more acceptable to the French Government, I am prepared as a 
final concession to agree to an officer remaining in Budapest after the departure of the 
Commission for the sole purpose of supervising the completion of the Single State Factory’. 
(On November 27, 1926 (cf. note 3 above), the Conference of Ambassadors had authorized 
the partition into four parts of the single state factory for armaments provided for in article 
115 of the Treaty of Trianon.) 


No. 34 


Mr. Kennard (Belgrade) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Recewed March 4, 9 a.m.) 


Nos. 21 and 22 Telegraphic [C 2023/808/92| 


BELGRADE, March 3, 1927, 8.30 p.m. 

My despatch No. 85.! 

I am in my despatches Nos. g1 and 94? which should reach you on March 
7th reporting on further incident regarding Italian fishing vessels regarding 
which Italian legation practically presented ultimatum threatening escort 
of Italian men-of-war for these vessels unless they were allowed to fish with- 
out interference. I am further reviewing general situation. 

In view of tension of relations which has lately been increased by these 
incidents and alarmist rumours regarding military activity it seems essential 
that new Serb-Croat-Slovene Minister at Rome who proceeds to his post 
at the end of this week should be able to take up all outstanding causes of 
friction with Italian government under best auspices. 

I have personally warned Minister for Foreign Affairs and M. Rakic that 
it would be prudent under the circumstances to show good will in current 
questions in sending instructions to local authorities on Dalmatian coast to 
exercise Caution in all cases affecting Italian interests, to control local press, 


1 See No. 25, note 2. 

2 Not printed. These despatches of March 1 and March 3 respectively were summarized 
in the present telegram. Belgrade despatch No. 91 stated in particular that an incident 
had occurred in February 1927 off the Dalmatian coast of the Serb—Croat-Slovene Kingdom 
when some Italian fishing boats had been examined for contraband by Serb—Croat-Slovene 
customs officials who had then taken away their documents. In Belgrade despatch No. 94 
Mr. Kennard reported in particular that he had suggested to General Bodrero that ‘he 
should, pending Mr. Rakic’s arrival in Rome, not prejudice the chances of the latter 
effecting any modification in the present tension of relations by alarmist reports regarding 
military activity here’. This despatch enclosed a further report of March 3 by Colonel Giles 
in which he confirmed his previous view that the rumours of offensive military activity 
were groundless. 
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and to make re-assuring statements regarding military activity. Minister 
for Foreign Affairs has promised to do so but requests that His Majesty’s 
Government should informally warn Italian government that alarmist ru- 
mours are without foundation. I have told him it is hardly possible for us 
to inform Signor Mussolini that reports he is receiving from his legation are 
misleading. 

I would however point out that it would be advisable that Signor Mussolini 
be induced to deal patiently with Rakic who impresses me favourably and 
seems to realise requirements of the situation. I have warned latter not to 
attempt to take up question of interpretation of Italian-Albanian pact? until 
he is sure of his ground. 

Unless Monsieur Rakic is able to secure détente I fear relations between 
Rome and Belgrade must drift into dangerous channels more especially with 
change of Italian Minister here. 

Addressed to Foreign Office Nos. 21 and 22. Repeated to Rome. 


3 i.e. the Treaty of Tirana. 


No. 35 


Note from Sir A. Chamberlain to the French Ambassador 
[C 1762/550/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, March 3, 1927 
Your Excellency, 

In my note of the 18th February! I had the honour to inform your Excel- 
lency that the new proposal of the French Government regarding the question 
of transit and transport in the Saar, which you were good enough to com- 
municate to me in your memorandum of the grd February,? would, in my 
opinion, constitute a satisfactory solution of that question, on the assumption 
that it implied the acceptance by the French Government of the Hurst- 
Fromageot scheme of August 1926 in the form in which I had undertaken 
to recommend it to His Majesty’s Government. 

2. I have since received from the president of the Saar Governing Com- 
mission a copy of the report which was adopted by four members of the 
commission and submitted to the Council on the r9th February.? After a 
cursory examination of this document, I feel constrained to warn your Excel- 
lency that your communication had not in the least prepared me for the 
character of the scheme actually proposed, and that I must reserve complete 
liberty of appreciation when I shall have fully mastered its legal and other 
aspects. 

I have, &c., 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 

t No. 18. 2 V. ibid. 

3 See League of Nations Official Journal, April 1927, pp. 599-600. Sir R. Lindsay had 
reported in Berlin telegram No. 22 of March 1 that Herr von Schubert had told him that 
day that he thought the proposals in the report unsatisfactory. 
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No. 36 


Memorandum by Central Department 
on Troops tn the Rhineland 


[C 2050 [2050/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 4, 1927 


The question of the number of troops in the Rhineland is one that may 
always be raised when the Foreign Ministers of the occupying powers and 
of Germany meet, and it may be well briefly to state the present position 
of the question. 

2. The Ambassadors’ Conference in a note of the 14th November, 1925 
informed the German Government that ‘les effectifs des troupes d’occupation 
séront réduits sensiblement’, also that ‘C’est ainsi que la réduction des 
effectifs, ceux-ci se rapprochant des chiffres normaux, aura pour con- 
séquence de permettre la remise a la disposition des administrations ou 
des populations d’une partie des batiments publics, logements ou terrains 
qu'il a été nécessaire d’affecter 4 l’usage des troupes ou des ‘autorités 
d’occupation.’! 

3. The natural interpretation of that undertaking is that the troops in the 
second and third zones? should be reduced ‘sensiblement’ below the numbers 
that were actually present in the two zones on the date on which the under- 
taking was given. According to British figures the number of troops in the 
second and third zones on December rst, 1925 was 64,250. In our view, 
therefore, the number of troops should be reduced to something ‘sensible- 
ment’ below 64,250, say to 55,000 or at the most 60,000. As the British 
forces are roughly 8,000 and the Belgian 5,000 or 6,000, this would only leave 
40,000 or at the most 45,000 to the French. 

4. The French, however, have shown no sign of bringing their army down 
to that figure. For they say two things; in the first place their figures for 
December ist, 1925 are different to ours, and they say that the number of 
troops in the two zones at that period was 72,031; secondly they argue that 
the undertaking of November 14th, 1925 was to reduce the number of troops 
normally maintained in the two zones before that date, and the number was 
normally much greater than 72,000. As a concession, however, they declared 
last August that they would withdraw 6,000 men during the forthcoming 
month,? which would have brought their troops to something between 53,000 
and 54,000. Actually they did so, but the reduction proved only temporary, 
for on December Ist, 1926 the figure was up again to 57,427 and on January 
Ist it was still 56,028. As on the same date the Belgian troops numbered 
5,543 and the British roughly 8,000, the total number was accordingly about 

t See Cmd. 2527 of 1925, p. 9. 

2 i.e. the zones of occupation centred on Coblenz and Mainz which, according to 
article 429 of the Treaty of Versailles, were due to be evacuated on January 10, 1930, and 

January 10, 1935, respectively. The first zone centred on Cologne had been evacuated 


by January 30, 1926. 
3 See Volume II, annex to No. 135. 
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69,500—1in other words nearly 10,000 more than what it should be in our 
view, even if our undertakings were observed in the least generous manner. 

5. It should be added that a new fillip may be given to the question when 
the terms of a financial agreement, recently negotiated by the financial ex- 
perts of the Allied and Associated Powers, comes [sic] to light.4 The agree- 
ment deals with the amounts to be allocated out of the Dawes annuities for 
the armies of occupation, Rhineland High Commission and Military Control 
Commission for the period April rst, 1926 to January roth, 1930. Article I 
of the agreement reads:— 


‘Armies of Occupation.— 

I. For the period rst April 1926 to roth January 1930 or until a modifi- 
cation in the zones of military occupation, the amounts to be admitted as 
a prior charge on the Annuities of the Experts’ Plan in respect of the total 
costs of the Armies of Occupation inclusive of the costs of supplies and ser- 
vices of all kinds under the Rhineland Agreement shall be calculated on a 
yearly basis of 141,000,000 gold marks divided as follows:— 


French Army _. . 100,000,000 gold marks. 
British Army : ; . 25,000,000 i 
Belgian Army . 16,000,000 .. 


These figures correspond to the following effective strengths: 


French Army . 60,000 
British Army ; 7,900 
Belgian Army ; : 8,900 


and constitute maximum amounts. 


II. For the period from the 1st April to the 31st August 1926 and there- 
after at six-monthly intervals the allocation to each occupying Power shall 
be fixed within the limits of its maximum allocation and at the choice 
of the Power concerned, 


(a) either in accordance with the proportion between the actual effec- 
tive strength during the period in question and the basic strength above, or 

(5) as regards costs other than those of supplies and services under 
Articles 8-12 of the Rhineland Agreement by application of the provisions 
of paragraphs I and IV of Article I of the Financial Agreement of the 
11th March 1922,5 and as regards costs of supplies and services under 
Articles 8-12 of the Rhineland Agreement on the basis of the final debits 
in respect of such supplies and services.’ 

4 This agreement, signed in Paris on January 13, 1927, by representatives of the Govern- 
ments of Belgium, the United States, France, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Brazil, Greece, 
Poland, Portugal, Roumania, the Serb—Croat—Slovene State, and Czechoslovakia, is printed 
in Cmd. 2886 of 1927. 

5 This agreement between Great Britain, Belgium, France, Italy, and Japan respecting 
the distribution of German reparation payments is printed with annex in British and Foreign 
State Papers, vol. 116, pp. 612-21. 
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6. Section I of the above article, providing as it does for a maximum total 
of 76,800 troops, seems at first sight to ignore the undertaking made to the 
German Government in November 1925, and the wording would certainly 
have been altered if the Foreign Office had been consulted before the agree- 
ment was signed. To prevent our position being compromised, the French 
and Belgians are being informed that in signing the agreement, H.M. Govern- 
ment must in no way be held to accept the view that there is any justification 
for the maximum figure given for the armies of occupation, or that the allied 
forces at present in the Rhineland have been sufficiently reduced to entitle 
the allied governments to claim that the promises given to the German 
Government in November 1925 have been fulfilled.® 

7. It should finally be added that while objecting to the French views on 
the question, we have never admitted the German thesis, viz. that the number 
of troops should be reduced to that of the German pre-war garrison, which 
is said to have been roughly 46,000. 

CENTRAL DEPT. 

6 Instructions to the above effect were sent to Paris and Brussels in Foreign Office 
despatches Nos. 625 and 142 respectively of March 4. On March 30 Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen, Counsellor in H.M. Embassy at Brussels, transmitted in Brussels despatch 
No. 270 the Belgian note of March 29 in reply. This note referred to a Belgian note of 
September 20, 1926, to the German Minister at Brussels, of which a copy had been trans- 
mitted to the Foreign Office, pointing out the extent to which the Belgian Government 
had anticipated German wishes in respect of the note of November 14, 1925. Paris covering 
despatch No. 917 of April 19, 1927 (not preserved in Foreign Office archives), transmitted 
to the Foreign Office a note of April 16 from the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs which 
stated in particular that the French Government agreed that the arrangement of January 13, 
1927, had ‘un caractére strictement financier et qu’aucune conséquence politique ne 
saurait en étre tirée’. 


No. 37 


Memorandum by Viscount Ceetl! 


[W 1973/61/98] 
Secret March 7, 1927 


Reduction and Limitation of Armaments 


The Draft Convention on the Reduction and Limitation of Armaments 
which has been agreed to by the Committee of Imperial Defence? represents 


1 This memorandum was circulated to the Cabinet. 

2 Not printed. This draft had been approved by the Committee of Imperial Defence as 
the basis for the instructions of the British representatives at the forthcoming meetings of 
the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference. It was the same as that 
printed on pp. 10-12 of Cmd. 2888 except that (i) article 5 included the words ‘four weeks’ 
where there is a blank in the text of article 5 in Cmd. 2888; (ii) article 5 included a second 
clause dependent on ‘effected’ which read: ‘(ii) by limiting the aggregate expenditure on 
land armaments covered by Table IV of Annex I’; (iii) article 6 included a paragraph (2) 
which read: ‘Every person shall be classed as an effective if he is serving with the colours, 
or has served with the colours and has been discharged or has for the first time passed into 
the reserve within the previous seven years’; paragraphs (3) and (4) of article 6 were closely 
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the result of prolonged consideration in the Disarmament Sub-Committee of 
that body and a further discussion in the Committee of Imperial Defence 
itself. It is a compromise between the views of the fighting Services and 
those who believe that an international agreement for the Reduction and 
Limitation of Armaments is essential for the safety of European civilisation 
and the existence of the British Empire. It follows that the Draft is not 
satisfactory to those who like myself hold the latter view. In particular I 
think it regrettable that it contains no provision limiting the material of 
land armies, that the limitation of aircraft is confined to shore-based metro- 
politan forces, that naval and air personnel are not dealt with at all, and that 
the provisions for international supervision are so insufficient. However, it 
does represent a step in advance—albeit a very small one. 

It does not contain any figures of the reduction to be agreed to which are 
to be the subject of further negotiations before the Disarmament conference 
itself meets, probably in the autumn. If President Coolidge’s proposed con- 
ference takes place in June any agreement there arrived at will not only be 
binding on the parties to that conference as a separate agreement amongst 
themselves, but will also in the event of the proposed Convention or some- 
thing like it being accepted at the forthcoming meeting at Geneva, be the 
basis of any naval limitation that may appear in the final Disarmament 
Treaty. 

In conclusion I desire to place on record my conviction that at no time in 
the last three or four centuries has the British Empire been in such peril as 
it is at the present time. It is true that the peril is not immediate. There is 
no prospect of any serious war at the moment. But if it comes, and we are 
engaged in it, the fabric of credit and confidence by which we live can 
scarcely be expected to survive it. Further, we are for the first time exposed to 
direct attack against which our Fleet gives us no protection. An air bombard- 
ment of London by explosives, incendiary substance and poison gas 1s ad- 
mittedly a fearful menace for which there is no defence other than the threat 
of similar bombardment abroad. In those circumstances the recrudescence 
of competition in armaments of which there are many signs is a grave danger. 
Unless arrested it is bound to lead to war. To avert that result is worth 
many sacrifices and even, as a lesser evil, the acceptance of some risk. 

R. C. 


similar to paragraphs (2) and (3) of article 6 in Cmd. 2888; (iv) Annex I comprised the 
skeleton of Table I, ‘Land Forces’, Table II, ‘Naval Armaments’ in three parts of which 
parts I and II were substantially the same as the text printed by the League of Nations 
(cf. No. 10, note 6) and Table ITI, ‘Air Armaments’, and the headings ‘Table IV.—Pro- 
posed expenditure on Armaments during the coming financial year’, and ‘Table V.— 
Expenditure on armaments during the preceding year’. Annex ITI was the heading ‘Rules 
relating to the replacement of vessels of war’. 

3 The Draft Convention as printed in Cmd. 2888 was approved by the Cabinet and the 
Committee of Imperial Defence ‘subject to the understanding that the British Delegates 
will oppose any proposal for the creation of a special League Commission or other special 
organ for the purpose of examining information to be furnished under the provisions of the 
Draft Convention’. 
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No. 38 


Telegram from M. Herbette (Moscow) to the French Government! 
[WV 1167 /209/38)* 


moscou, le 8 mars 1927 


Le Gouvernement soviétique, m’a affirmé aujourd’hui M. Litvinoff, est 
prét a négocier avec |’Angleterre, si celle-ci y consent, pour le réglement de 
tous les différends qui peuvent exister entre les deux pays. Il] enverrait a 
Londres une personnalité plus importante que le Chargé d’Affaires actuel, 
si celui-ci ne paraissait pas étre assez qualifié pour de pareils entretiens. En 
particulier, il voudrait que |’Angleterre définit, d’une maniére concrete, la 
‘propagande’ dont elle se plaint. 

Le Gouvernement soviétique est également prét 4 reprendre les pour- 
parlers au sujet des créances anglaises sur la Russie. 

Tout en insistant sur ce désir de négocier, M. Litvinoff parait croire que 
le Gouvernement britannique est déterminé a refuser toute conversation 
avec le Gouvernement de 1’U.S.S.R., sur la foi de renseignements dont 
j ignore l’origine. | 
JEAN HERBETTE 


t Sir A. Chamberlain minuted as follows on this document: “This requires no action. 
Briand tossed it across the table to me as possibly interesting & I remarked that it was 
the old story. I do not expect another direct advance (tho’ such a thing is possible) & 
in any case must wait for it before deciding how to answer it. A. C. 15.3.’ 


No. 39 


Letter from Str A. Chamberlain (Geneva) to Sir W. Tyrrell 
[F.0. 800/260] 
GENEVA, March 9, 1927 
My dear Tyrrell, 

The Council meetings are going off very quietly so far, and except for 
the question of the Saar I do not see any troubles ahead of us. Even on this 
question I hope that we may reach a reasonable agreement, and in any case 
all the parties appear to be agreed that it must be settled one way or another 
during the present session. Stresemann is evidently impressed by Briand’s 
difficulties and does not want to add to them, but of course he has his own 
troubles to think of though I have never seen him more comfortable or in 
better spirits. I am going to see Briand for the second time this afternoon and 
I shall then know more exactly where he stands. 

Massigli, who is here, is quite intransigeant, but it seems to me that there 
is room for a very fair compromise. 


t Sir W. Tyrrell was in charge of the Foreign Office in the absence at Geneva of Sir A. 
Chamberlain who returned to London on March 13. 
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Mussolini has played up again, and very neatly. Titulesco expressed his 
pleasure at the Italian ratification of the Bessarabian Treaty? and his pro- 
found gratitude to His Majesty’s Government, to whom he rightly attributes 
the merits of this tardy act. I telegraphed to you yesterday an account of 
the communication made to me by Scialoja,3 who remarked that the tele- 
gram from which he read to me was very badly expressed and that he could 
no more understand what was wanted than could I myself. ‘It is from 
Mussolini’s own cri’, he said. “He goes up like that on occasion.’ 

The air here has been full of rumours of British plots and counter-plots 
which attracted all the more attention because the Press correspondents had 
nothing else to write about, so I gave them an interview yesterday,‘ and I 
believe both Vandervelde’ and Stresemann received them also, and con- 
firmed in general terms my statement as to the baselessness of those rumours 
and as to the pacific character of British policy. The situation is delicate. 
There is plenty of evidence of the unrest which you and I anticipated as 
the inevitable result of our note,® however justified and necessary it was, 
but I can elicit no sign of an inclination to follow us if we break off relations 
on the part of either France or Germany. As I am telegraphing to-day,’ 
I hear that the Czechoslovak Government means to accord de jure recog- 
nition to the Soviet Government almost immediately, and Vandervelde tells 
me that he would be unwilling to break off his negotiations for a commercial 
arrangement, though he will seek to prolong them so as not to conclude an 
arrangement at the very moment that we threaten a breach. In fact, the 
situation is very much as I anticipated. No country likes the Soviet Govern- 
ment; no country is satisfied with its relations with them; but no country 
wishes to be involved in our quarrel and no country feels that it is called 
upon for decisive action. Italy is the one possible exception, but I doubt 
whether Scialoja knows Mussolini’s real intentions, and indeed I suspect 
that Mussolini has not yet made up his own mind. He has shown once 
again that he likes to link Italian policy with British, but I suspect that a 
large order to the Fiat Company would prevent him going further than he 


2 The treaty of October 28, 1920, between the British Empire, France, Italy and Japan, 
and Roumania, is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 113, pp. 647-51: see First 
Series, Volume XII, Chapter ITI, passim. The Italian ratification of this treaty was deposited 
on May 23, 1927. 

3 Signor Scialoja was Italian Delegate to the League of Nations. In Geneva telegram 
No. 6 L.N. Sir A. Chamberlain had recorded that Signor Scialoja had informed him that 
‘Italy is now going to ratify Bessarabian treaty. He was also instructed to enquire whether, 
in case of Russia interfering as a consequence with Italian supplies of corn, &c., from the 
Black Sea, Italy could expect assistance from us. He was unable to explain this rather 
cryptic request and I said that I must beg for a precise definition of what was meant. 
I could not answer a question which I really did not understand.’ Sir R. Graham subse- 
quently reported in Rome telegram No. 54 of March 11 that Signor Grandi, Italian 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, had informed him that Signor Scialoja had 
misunderstood his instructions and should not have made this enquiry. Cf. I Documenti 
Diplomatici Italiani, Settima Serie, vol. v, Nos 55 and 57. 

4 Cf. No. 31, note 2. $ Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

6 No. a1. 7 Geneva telegram No. 10 L.N. is not printed. 
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has done by ratifying the Bessarabian Treaty, and in any case his nervous- 
ness about Italian supplies from the Black Sea shows that he would want 
some definite assurance of assistance in case of need if he took action that 
endangered those supplies. 

I have had to take the reportership on the dispute which has arisen be- 
tween Roumania and Hungary in regard to the hearing of the cases of the 
Hungarian optants by the Mixed Tribunal.® I was extremely reluctant to do 
so, but France and Germany were obviously out of the question; Japan 
declined, and it appeared that the nomination of Italy, which I should in 
every way have preferred, would not be acceptable to others. I think that. 
Scialoja would have filled the position admirably, and his eminence as a 
jurist seemed to mark him out for a question which raises most difficult legal 
as well as most delicate political issues; but there seems to be a suspicion 
that Italy would sell her vote. I do not say that such a thing is impossible, 
though I personally believe that Scialoja would refuse to be made the agent 
of any such dirty business. However, as the suspicion prevailed, I had to give 
way. It will mean, I fear, a good deal of work and trouble for me and a 
great deal more work for Hurst. 

Yours sincerely, 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


8 For consideration in 1927 by the Council of the League of Nations of the jurisdiction 
of the Mixed Roumano-Hungarian Arbitral Tribunal in respect of cases in connexion with 
the immovable property in territories transferred to Roumania under the Treaty of Trianon 
of persons opting for Hungarian nationality, see League of Nations Official Journal, April 
1927, pp. 350-72, July 1927, p. 790, and October 1927, pp. 1379-1414. 


No. 40 


Sir W. Tyrrell to Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) 
No. 327 [N 1035 /520/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 10, 1927 
Sir:— 

With reference to your despatch No. 109! of the 22nd ultimo, 184/2/27 
relative to German activities in the Soviet Union, I shall be glad if Your Ex- 
cellency will keep me informed of any further developments in connection 
with this matter which may come to your notice.” 

I am, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
MICHAEL PALAIRET 

t No. 20. 

2 Mr. Peters was similarly instructed the same day in Foreign Office despatch No. 177 
to Moscow. 
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No. 41 


Sir W. Tyrrell to the Marquess of Crewe (Paris) 
No. 699 [C 2146/2146/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, March 11, 1927 


My Lord Marquess, 

It will not have escaped your Lordship’s notice that, although the last of 
the Allied control commissions in Germany has now ended its functions, 
the Ambassadors’ Conference continue from time to time to be faced with 
certain questions connected with the observance of the disarmament, as well 
as the demilitarisation, clauses of the Treaty of Versailles. The question 
arises as to how such matters are to be dealt with now that the task of ensuring 
the continued observance of the disarmament clauses has been handed over 
to the League of Nations, and that a new situation has arisen as regards the 
enforcement of the demilitarisation clauses owing to the evacuation of the 
Cologne zone and the entry into force of the Treaty of Locarno. 

2. The questions which have arisen and are likely to continue to arise 
in this respect may be grouped in the following categories :— 


(a) Permission to infringe one or other of the disarmament clauses or of the rules by 
which they are defined (e.g., the Aeronautical Agreement of the 22nd 
May, 1926, and the recent agreement for preventing the traffic of 
war material in Germany). Such permission might be requested by the 
German Government or by some neutral Government or even by a 
private firm, e.g., wishing to buy or sell war material in Germany. In 
this connection reference is invited to your despatch No. 469! of the 
23rd February relative to the desire of the Norwegian Government to 
obtain spare parts of field telephones from a German firm. Should the 
Ambassadors’ Conference consider such applications, and, if necessary, 
grant the desired permission? 

Permission for the German Government to infringe the demilttarisation clauses 
of the Treaty of Versatlles.—This question usually takes the form of the 
German Government wishing to move a small military force across 
the neutral zone or to send a band to play in some town in the de- 
militarised zone. I would invite your attention in this connection 
to your despatch No. 2137? of the 13th November last and to previous 
correspondence. In fact, the cases entering into this category are likely 
for the most part to cover nothing more than technical and harmless 
infractions of the demilitarisation clauses, but this does not make it 
any the less desirable that there should be some regular and expedi- 
tious method of dealing with them. Should the Ambassadors’ Con- 
ference perform this function? 


(6 


~~ 


t See No. 23, note 7. 

2 Not printed. This despatch transmitted a memorandum of November 13, 1926, for 
the Conference of Ambassadors based on the instructions in Volume II, No. 281: v. ibid., 
No. 284. 
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(c) Allegations made by an interested Government to the effect that the German 
Government are violating one or other of the disarmament clauses or the rules by 
which they are defined.—Recent instances of such allegations are to be 
found (1) in the note addressed on the 25th January last by the French 
Government to the Versailles Committee (see your despatch No. 2523 
of the 29th January), drawing attention to the subsidy for the develop- 
ment of aviation which figures in the German budget estimates and 
which might be held to infringe the undertakings given by the German 
Government in the Aeronautical Agreement of the 22nd May, 1926, 
and (2) in the report presented by the Versailles Committee to the 
Ambassadors’ Conference on the 23rd February last complaining that 
military instruction manuals are still on sale in Germany in spite of 
undertakings given by the German Government in one of the agree- 
ments* for winding up military control (see your despatch No. 5065 
of the 28th February). Is the Ambassadors’ Conference the right body 
to investigate such allegations, and, if necessary, formulate a definite 
accusation for subsequent communication to the League of Nations 
under article 213? 

(d) Allegations made by an interested Government to the effect that the German 
Government has violated one or other of the demilitarisation clauses of the 
Treaty of Versatlles.—If a really serious violation is in question the 
provisions of the Treaty of Locarno will naturally be called into play 
at once and the matter be considered by the Council of the League 
direct. There are, however, cases of minor and doubtful violations 
which it might be argued would acquire a disproportionate importance 
if brought in the first stage before the Council. An instance of the 
kind was dealt with by the Ambassadors’ Conference in 1922, when 
the French Government alleged that certain railways constructed in 
the demilitarised zone constituted an infraction of article 43 of the 
treaty. In this connection I would refer to Mr. Phipps’s despatch No. 
1065° of the 3oth April, 1923, and previous correspondence. From 
a recent report from His Majesty’s High Commissioner at Coblenz7 


3 This French note and Lord Crewe’s despatch are printed as enclosures 2 and 1 respec- 
tively in No. 9. 

4 The reference was to the exchange of notes of January 31, 1927, regarding German 
associations printed as No. 434 in Volume II. 

5 This covering despatch is not preserved in Foreign Office archives. The enclosed 
reports of February 23 from Marshal Foch and of February 16 from General Walch, 
regarding the continued sale of the manuals of the Stahlhelm and Wehrwolf associations, 
are not printed. 

6 Not printed. 

7 In Coblenz despatch No. 20 of February 8 Colonel Ryan had stated in particular that 
at a discussion that day before the Inter-Allied Rhineland High Commission M. Tirard 
had ‘very forcibly expressed his conviction that the German military authorities, in con- 
Junction with the German Railway Company, were systematically increasing the transport 
capacity of the railway system on the western frontiers of the Reich in a manner which 
caused him some apprehension. M. Tirard informed the High Commission that he had 
received trustworthy information, the source of which he did not disclose, to the effect that 
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it seems possible that the French Government will again raise the 
question of the construction of so-called strategic railways in the Rhine- 
land. Should the Ambassadors’ Conference again deal with the matter? 
Should, moreover, any distinction be made between violations com- 
mitted in the occupied territory and those committed in that part of the 
demilitarised zone which is unoccupied by ex-Allied troops? 


g. After full consideration I have reached the conclusion that these various 
categories of questions would best be dealt with in the following ways:— 

4. As regards (a), permission to infringe the disarmament clauses, this would 
seem to be a matter to be decided primarily by the interested Governments, 
i.e., the signatories of the Treaty of Versailles rather than by the Council of 
the League, inasmuch as it in practice amounts to an agreement between 
the interested Governments not to complain of the infraction to the Council. 
In these circumstances the most convenient method for enabling the ex- 
Allied Powers to consult together would be through the Ambassadors’ Con- 
ference so long as that body continues to exist. This would be in conformity 
with the recent decision of the conference to deal with the application to 
allow the export of telephones (see your telegram No. 36,8 section 3, of the 
24th February). 

5. As regards (b), permission to infringe the demilitarisation clauses, the same 
considerations apply. Moreover, the German Government themselves pro- 
posed (see your despatch No. 20799 of the 6th November last) that the 
conference should deal with such questions as the entry of military bands into 
the demilitarised zone, and the secretary-general was authorised to work out 
an arrangement with the German Embassy in Paris as regards the procedure 
to be adopted in such cases.?° It might be well if you now invited the con- 
ference to hasten an arrangement on this point. 

6. On the other hand, when the League of Nations comes to settle the 
manner in which the rights granted to it under article 213 are to be exer- 
cised in regard to the demilitarisation clauses, it may well be found possible 
to take the opportunity to set up some League machinery for dealing with 
applications for permission to infringe these articles. In this connection I 
would refer you to my despatch No. 2756" of the 27th September last. 

7. As regards (c), allegations that the disarmament clauses have been violated, 
this would clearly seem to be a case which ought no longer to be dealt 


in many respects the railway construction programme contemplated by the Germans in the 
west of Germany, along the Dutch, Belgian and French frontiers, comprised features 
exceeding in their scope anything of a like nature to be found or contemplated elsewhere 
in Europe. He was obliged to conclude that such works were prompted quite as much, 
if not more, by military as by economic considerations. In the circumstances he for his 
part would insist that a firm stand should be made on the question of supervision of all 
railway construction works and he considered that the submission by the German Railway 
Company of all plans relating thereto was essential in the interests of the safety of the 
Armies [of occupation].’ 
8 No. 23. 9 See Volume II, No. 281, note 1. 
10 See op. cit., No. 284. 1 See op. cit., No. 224. 
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with by the conference even in its early stages. The French Government 
seem to be anxious to use the Versailles Committee as a kind of grand jury 
and ‘juge d’instruction’ combined, which would examine each allegation, 
and, if a true bill were made out, advise the ex-Allied Governments as to the 
manner in which the accusation should be presented and argued before the 
Council. No doubt it would be very convenient if some means could be 
devised for eliminating frivolous accusations, and if in cases of serious in- 
fractions the ex-Allied Governments could consult together confidentially 
before the matter was raised publicly at Geneva, and if possible arrange to 
act jointly when the accusation was officially formulated. But I am satisfied 
that neither the Versailles Committee nor the Ambassadors’ Conference 
should be entrusted with these further functions. It would only tend to 
perpetuate those two bodies, whereas the natural corollary of the accession 
of Germany to the League of Nations, the entry into force of the Locarno 
treaties and the termination of Allied control in Germany 1s that those two 
bodies should be gradually wound up. Any departure from this policy would 
certainly give offence both to Germany and the League. The interested 
Governments must therefore devise some other means of dealing with these 
allegations, either through the diplomatic channel or through some machinery 
to be set up at Geneva, and in the meantime you should oppose any attempt 
to get such questions dealt with by the conference or by the expert bodies 
attached to it, such as the Versailles Committee and the Drafting Committee. 

8. As regards (d), allegations that the demilitarisation clauses have been violated, 
as explained above, I have in mind primarily minor and doubtful cases, 
when, as in (c), it would no doubt be particularly useful to have some 
machinery for enquiring into each allegation before it was formally converted 
by the interested Governments into an official accusation worthy to be 
brought before the Council. But here again the same arguments apply as 
in (¢) against the Ambassadors’ Conference and their expert advisers being 
employed for this purpose. 

g. In the case of the acts complained of being committed in the occupied 
territory, there seems no reason why the Rhineland High Commission should 
not examine into them and report direct to the occupying Governments 
without using the intermediary of the Ambassadors’ Conference and the 
Versailles Committee at all and without entering into direct discussions with 
the German Government. But in the case of acts which are committed in 
the Cologne zone or the neutral zone, the ordinary diplomatic channel must 
be used by the ex-Allied Governments until such time as the League sets 
up some such machinery as suggested in paragraph 6 above. 

10. Lastly, it has been suggested that a distinction should be drawn be- 
tween the Ambassadors’ Conference and the Drafting Committee on the one 
hand and the Versailles Committee on the other, and that, although these 
alleged infractions should not be examined by the latter, there is no objection 
to the conference pronouncing on them on the advice, if necessary, of the 
Drafting Committee. I am inclined, however, to doubt whether any such 
distinction is possible. The conference cannot be asked to deal with a military 
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question and at the same time be forbidden to obtain expert advice from 
their technical advisers. 

11. I request that you will be guided by the views expressed in the preced- 
ing paragraphs if and when cases of the nature described are brought to 
your notice. Should a case arise which clearly demands any departure from 
the above views, you will of course refer to me for further instructions. 

I am, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
C. Howarp SMITH 


No. 42 


Mr. Peters (Moscow) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Recetved March 21) 


No. 173 [N 1325/209/38] 
moscow, March 11, 1927 
Sir, 

The big political event of the past fortnight as far as Moscow is concerned 
has been the despatch of the Soviet reply! to the British note of 23rd February. 
The questions raised by the exchange of notes on which I feel it would be 
desirable to report are 


(2) What does the Soviet Government think of the position? 
(6) What does the Russian public think of the position? 
(c) What do the foreign diplomats in Moscow think of the position? 


2. I have little opportunity of learning at first hand the views of the Soviet 
Government. Monsieur Litvinov goes about these days with a very un- 
comfortable air: he 1s very suspicious and as anything one says to him when 
in this mood is sure to be misinterpreted I have not considered it a mis- 
fortune that I have had no opportunity for more than ordinary greetings at 
social functions. Minor officials of the Commissariat are as usual very 
guarded in what they say: many of them are probably also genuinely ig- 
norant of the intentions of the Soviet Government. I learn from members of 
the diplomatic corps that great nervousness is being displayed in Soviet 
circles, but further than that my information does not go. 

3. In these circumstances it is inevitable that guidance as to the views and 
intentions of the Soviet Government has to be sought from the public press. 
This press cannot under conditions prevailing in the Soviet Union express 
other than approved views: the statement of these views will be milder in 
the ‘Izvestiya’, more emphatic in the ‘Pravda’, more popular and less accurate 
in detail in the smaller papers, but the general line will be the same. And 
when I ask myself the question: ‘what effect has the exchange of notes had 
up to now on the Soviet Press?’, the answer must be that the most noticeable 


1 Cf. No. 26. 
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effect has been to multiply the references to the anti-Soviet campaign con- 
ducted by Great Britain. In other words the Soviet Government (and the 
Communist Party) are deliberately focussing public opinion on this alleged 
Anti-Soviet campaign. The usual procedure is that long telegrams are 
printed reproducing articles from many European papers in many European 
capitals on the political situation in Europe. You are no doubt informed as 
to these fantastic stories of British schemes. I see for example that Sir W. 
Max Muller in recent despatches refers to some of the tales circulated regard- 
ing British intrigues in Poland.? On the basis of the telegrams from Vienna, 
Berlin, and other centres leaders are written to point the moral. In these 
leaders it is emphasized that the Soviet Press is following the example of the 
British Government and is confining itself to material that is available to all. 
One leader in the ‘Izvestiya’ was devoted to showing on the basis of an 
article from the ‘Daily Telegraph’, of comments by the Belgian representa- 
tive in the League of Nations, de Brouckér[e], on that article, of articles in 
the Swedish and Polish Press how absurd it was on the part of the British 
Government to declare that Soviet diplomacy was entirely mistaken in its 
estimate of British policy. Of course the ‘Izvestiya’ goes on to say that ‘our 
conviction as to the anti-Soviet character of English diplomacy was built 
up by no means under the influence of newspaper articles’. 

4. I do not suppose it is really worth while to do more than mention some 
of the anti-Soviet moves ascribed to British diplomacy: many of these moves 
have at first sight nothing to do with Anglo-Soviet relations but they are all 
described by the Soviet Press as links in the chain which is to bind together 
the nations of Europe against the Soviet Union. Great Britain is trying to 
buy German support by concessions in regard to the armies of occupation, 
has already bought Italian support, as witness the ratification by Italy of the 
Bessarabian protocol, is trying to bring about better relations between Poland 
and Germany, is active in bringing pressure to bear in connection with the 
Polish-Lithuanian problem, wishes to have a powerful Poland able to counter 
Soviet influence in the Baltic States, and so on. It is enough for some fan- 
tastic story regarding deep British anti-Soviet designs to be published in 
some small paper, say in Berlin, for it to receive full publicity in the columns 
of the Soviet Press. 

5. My comment on all this is that for two years this representation of 
Great Britain as the instigator of anti-Soviet schemes has been going on in 
the Soviet Press. The fact that it is now so much in the front of public 
attention is no doubt due to the feeling of the Soviet Government that no 
negotiations can be initiated with the British Government. The ‘Izvestiya’, 
for example, described your statement in the House of Commons? as sum- 
marised in the phrase: ‘no rupture and no negotiations’. Were it thought 
that negotiations were possible I do not think that the Soviet Government 
would allow comments to appear which show that the Soviet Government 

does not attach any importance to the statements made regarding British 
policy by the British Minister directly responsible for that policy. I sometimes 
2 See No. 31. 3 Cf. No. 31, note 2. 
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wonder—but this I admit is mere speculation—whether the Soviet Govern- 
ment does not also find it useful in its relations with other countries to em- 
phasize its belief that the anti-Soviet campaign is the work of Great Britain 
and that all other countries in so far as they join in the campaign are tools 
in the hands of British diplomacy. It gives an added zest to Soviet satisfaction 
to be able to point out that an agreement with some small state is not merely 
good in itself but is also a proof of the fact that British influence is powerless 
against the growing might of the Soviet Union. 

6. As regard the question of what the public think, there can be no doubt 
that the general public at one time thought that war was inevitable. The 
peasants in some districts began a month or two ago to buy up all available 
supplies of salt and brought about local salt famines. The same occurred 
in regard to certain other goods. In recent weeks Soviet leaders have found 
it necessary to calm ‘public opinion’ by stating that there is no likelihood 
of war in the immediate future. In the eyes of the general public Great 
Britain represents an anti-Soviet force, and there is much speculation as to 
what her next step is to be. It will of course be borne in mind that people in 
this country have an even vaguer idea of conditions in England than English- 
men have of conditions in the Soviet Union. 

7. As regard the opinions expressed in the diplomatic corps I think it 
would be fair to say that a good many—if not most—diplomats are puzzled. 
What, they ask, is to be the next step? Few consider that the Soviet Govern- 
ment will modify its conduct as a result of the British Note. Of those 
diplomats who have spoken to me on the subject the Poles were the most 
enthusiastic. 

8. I realise that the repercussions of the note in Moscow itself, which I 
have the honour to describe in the present despatch, are not those to which 
the British Government will attach particular importance: in so far, however, 
as Soviet actions are concerned these are beyond the ken of the Moscow 
observer. 

I have, &c., 
WILLIAM PETERS 


No. 43 
Letter from Viscount Cecil (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
[F.0. 800/260] 
Copy GENEVA, March 13, 1927 


My dear Austen, 

I have seen a good many people to-day and on the whole the results are 
reasonably favourable. I saw Benes for five minutes in the morning. He 
was strongly in favour of a draft convention if it could be achieved and be- 
lieved that there was no great impossibility in it. Then I saw Marinis! in 


1 General de Marinis was a member of the Italian Delegation to the Preparatory Com- 
mission for the Disarmament Conference. 
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the afternoon. He was, perhaps, the least favourable. He explained that 
Italy could never accept the status quo in armament, that in fact their real 
army was not more than one-third of that of France and that the Fascist 
Militia was merely, what he called, bluff. He went on to discuss the national 
needs of Italy, which depended on her overflowing population, and asked 
me how, as an advocate of the League of Nations I proposed to deal with 
such a situation. Disarmament, he said, would be quite useless; to which I 
replied that war was even more useless. He would not accept this. He said 
that after all war had settled all the existing political situations in Europe, 
though he did not actually draw the conclusion that any change in it must 
also be met by war. I said to him: ‘Well, what is it that you want?’ But he 
declined altogether to answer that question. I suggested that if they had 
any definite demand for increased territory they should bring it before the 
League, but he shied very much at that and merely pointed out that of course 
we were in favour of stability because we had got all that we could possibly 
want. In the end he left me saying that much as he disliked it he was afraid 
he would have to make the position of Italy clear in the matter. All the same 
I don’t envy the Italian position if they stand out before the world as the 
solitary opponents of a limitation of armaments scheme. 

Then followed de Brouckére, the Belgian, who was in the best of moods, 
being ready to accept practically anything which was a real convention but 
saying, with great justice, that he thought all proposals ought to be discussed. 

Then I had an interlude with President Masaryk,? who did not discuss 
disarmament but did discuss the Anschluss,3 on which I thought him very 
interesting. After explaining the objections to a union of the Danubian 
States, of which he was strongly in favour.* He said people told him that 
that meant a revival of Austria, to which he replied: ‘Of course it does, but 
a revival of Austria in the form of a federation by agreement between free 
States and not an empire where States were not free’. He urged, as one of the 
objections to the Anschluss that it would bring Germany down to the 
Adriatic through Italy and that might be very inconvenient for us. Without 
accepting that, I told him that I thought that we should always be against 
any considerable political changes in Europe if they could be avoided. 

Then I went to see Boncour. He was, on the whole very amenable. The 
only thing he really deeply cares about is that there should be some inter- 
national supervision over a treaty on disarmament and he made two points, 
both of which I thought rather good. He said: Suppose Russia comes into 
the agreement, which he thought quite possible, would any of us be ready to 
trust Russian assurances without some kind of supervision? Or take the case 
of Italy. Supervision over free States like France and England was not 
so necessary because they had to tell their parliaments practically every- 
thing they were doing. But where parliaments and press were muzzled, 
how could you know what was really going on? I did not conceal from 


2 Dr. T. G. Masaryk, President of Czechoslovakia. 
3 i.e. union between Germany and Austria. 
4 The text here would appear to be incomplete. 
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him that I thought there was great force in what he said but that there 
was a very strong dislike in England of anything like foreign inspection. 
I admitted that it was largely, in my view, unreasonable, because we had 
nothing to hide and therefore foreign inspection would be much more useful 
to us than harmful. But that was not the question. There was this very 
strong sentiment that we had to take account of. I then suggested to him 
the kind of clause that we have put into our draft convention,’ and to my 
surprise he seemed to think that that might do. So possibly this difficulty 
may not be so serious as I was afraid it would be. On other more technical 
points, with which I won’t bother you, such as civil aviation, trained reserves 
and even total tonnage, he took up a position which I thought gave promise 
of some possibility of compromise. I did not show him our convention, but 
I did tell him that it would be possible for me to put one before the commis- 
sion, and asked his advice on the point. He apparently rather favoured a 
general discussion for two or three days which should result in laying down 
general principles. Personally I dislike general principles almost as much as 
I dislike general discussions, and so I put it to him that it might be well to 
canalise the discussion by laying before it a draft convention as a basis of 
discussion. He promised to think this suggestion over. 

I have also seen Madariaga‘ of the Secretariat, who was, of course, most 
anxious for a convention, but seemed to me to be harping on rather theoreti- 
cal considerations, such as that it must be expressed to be in pursuance of 
Article 8 of the Covenant—and so on. I showed him, though I did not let 
him keep, our draft convention, and he didn’t seem to dislike it as much as 
I thought he would. However, as you know, all these relatively fair pros- 
pects may and almost certainly will be overclouded in a day or two. 

I hear you had a most successful Council and that particularly the last 
day did very well indeed. Boncour was intensely pleased with it. 

Yours ever, 
R. CG. 


S The reference is presumably to article 12 of the British draft convention printed in 
Cmd. 2888, pp. 10-12. 
6 Sefior S. de Madariaga was Chief of the Disarmament Section of the League of Nations. 


No. 44 


Minute by Mr. Cavendish-Bentinck' 

[C 2414/93/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, March 14, 1927 
Conditions under which the Regzstration Lists concerning German Civil Aviation shall 
be held at the disposal of the League of Nations in accordance with the agreement of 

May 22nd 1926 
When we arrived at Geneva the French Delegation informed us that in 
their opinion the most desirable solution of this question would be for the 

1 An assistant to the British Delegate to the League of Nations. 
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Council to adopt a resolution in accordance with which German Civil 
Aviation Lists would be ‘a la disposition du Conseil ou de ses organes’. The 
French Delegation expressed the opinion that if this resolution were adopted 
by the Council it would be possible for the Permanent Advisory Commission 
to call for these Civil Aviation Lists without the whole machinery for the 
application of Article 213 of the Treaty of Versailles being set in motion. 
We expressed some doubt as to whether prima facie this solution seemed 
desirable, but suggested that Monsieur Massigli should discuss the question 
with Herr von Schubert. The French Delegation stated that it had never 
been their idea that the Civil Aviation Lists in question should be sent periodi- 
cally to the Council. It was evident that the French Government, having 
failed to arrange that the Versailles Committee or the Air Clauses Committee 
should continue to supervise the carrying out of the various agreements in 
connection with German disarmament, thought that it would be a good idea 
to utilize the Permanent Advisory Commission for this purpose, and, if pos- 
sible, to arrange that this body should be able to call for reports from Germany 
without a resolution by the Council. Discussions took place between the 
French Delegation, Herr von Schubert, Sir Cecil Hurst and Monsieur Benes, 
Rapporteur to the Council. It was agreed that subject to Dr. Stresemann 
securing the concurrence of the Competent Authorities in Berlin, the Council 
should adopt a resolution to the effect that these Lists would be called for 
by the council when required, and that the German representative would at 
the same time state that they would be published regularly in Germany. This 
solution seemed admirable, as the P[ermanent] A[dvisory] C[ommission] 
would thus not be invested with powers greater than we desire,? and at the 
same time we would regularly receive the Lists which is the desire of the Air 
Ministry. However, late on Friday,3 Herr von Schubert called on us and 
said that unfortunately Herr Stresemann would not be in a position to make 
the desired statement to the Council, as certain administrative difficulties 
had been pointed out by the Competent Authorities in Berlin. He said that 
he hoped that various regulations could be changed between now and the 
next Session of the Council on June 13th when the matter could be satis- 
factorily settled. When informing us of this fact and that the French Delega- 
tion and Dr. Benes had agreed that the question should be postponed, he 
said that the difficulties had occurred in connection with business or manu- 
facture secrets, and that the form in which the Lists would be published 
would require careful consideration. He also added that a similar difficulty 
had occurred in connection with an International Air Agreement to which 
His Majesty’s Government are party,‘ and said that on this occasion we had 
refused to publish various details on the plea that they were business secrets. 


2 It would appear from correspondence of which the dockets only are preserved in 
Foreign Office archives that the British view was that the Permanent Advisory Commission 
should not undertake the study of any subject without definite instructions from the Council 
of the League of Nations. 3 March 11, 1927. 

4 The reference is presumably to the Air Navigation Convention of October 13, 1919, 
printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 112, pp. 931~70. 
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This statement, which was made without particular emphasis in the course 
of the conversation, seemed to me rather ominous and I cannot help feeling 
that it may be desirable that we should find out, as far as possible, exactly 
what proposals the Germans intend to put before the Council at its next 
session lest we should be faced with an offer to publish Lists which contain 
no useful information, and really disguise the development of German Civil 
Aviation.§ 

On Saturday afternoon, March 12th, the Council decided to postpone 
this question until its next Session.® 

On Mr. Cadogan’s instructions I am reporting this in a minute, as there 
was not sufficient time to draft a report between the end of the meeting of 
the Council and the departure of the train. 

V. CAVENDISH-BENTINCK 


5 The substance of the preceding paragraphs was embodied in a letter of March 22 from 
the Foreign Office to the Air Ministry. This letter further stated: ‘7. As regards Herr von 
Schubert’s reference to the position adopted by His Majesty’s Government in connection 
with the International Air Agreement, it is clear that the obligations of His Majesty’s 
Government under the latter agreement and Germany’s obligations under the Air Agree- 
ment of May 22nd, 1926, are entirely different and that the two cases have nothing to do 
with each other. Germany is bound by the agreement of May 1926 to keep constantly up 
to date lists of aeroplane factories, machines, pilots, companies, societies, owners etc., and 
to hold them at the disposal of the League in conformity with the conditions to be fixed 
by the latter in pursuance of article 213. ‘The Council is therefore clearly entitled to ask 
for complete lists of the items mentioned whenever it chooses, and Germany has no right 
to plead the undesirability of giving away commercial secrets. 8. This question of the 
contents of the lists is of course a different one from that of whether the German Government 
are bound to publish them or only to communicate them to the Council when the latter 


decides upon an investigation.’ The letter concluded with a reference to paragraph 7 
of No. 28. 
6 See League of Nations Official Journal, April 1927, p. 417. 


No. 45 


Sir A. Chamberlain to the Marquess of Crewe (Paris) 
No. 745 [G 243/808 /92] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 15, 1927 
My Lord Marquess, 

M. de Fleuriau, in accordance with his usual practice, asked me to receive 
him on my return from Geneva. He admitted that he had nothing in parti- 
cular to say and came merely to resume contact. 

After a little conversation on the satisfactory character of the work done by 
the Council of the League, I took the opportunity to tell him of my conversa- 
tion with the Marquis Torretta on the subject of Italo-Jugo-Slav relations as 
recorded in my despatch No. 294! of the 1st March to Sir Ronald Graham. 
In the course of my conversations with M. Briand at Geneva I had already 


t No. 30. 
Q2 


given him this information and I now told M. de Fleuriau of the friendly 
reception which my observations had met with from M. Mussolini as re- 
corded in Rome telegram No. 56? and of the efforts which Sir Ronald Graham 
was making to secure M. Rakic a friendly reception. Just as M. Briand has 
more than once begged me to use such influence as I have with M. Mussolini 
so I have always invited M. Briand to exercise a restraining influence on the 
Jugo-Slavs, and I thought it was well that M. Briand should know what the 
present situation was for it might encourage him to a further effort to direct 
Jugo-Slav policy on to wise lines. 
Iam, &c., 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


2 Not printed. In this telegram of March 12 Sir R. Graham stated that the text of 
No. 30 had been shown to Signor Mussolini, who had ‘greatly appreciated both friendliness 
and tact of your language’. Sir R. Graham added that he had endeavoured to sound 
Signor Grandi as to the best line for M. Rakitch to take. In the course of his reply Signor 
Grandi observed that ‘if there were grounds for nervousness they were more justified in 
Rome than at Belgrade’ and that the ‘Italian government had after careful consideration 
come to firm conviction that their interests would best be served by an independent Albania, 
able to stand upon its own legs. Italy did not claim an Italian Adriatic but she must insist 
ona safe Adriatic. Finally Signor Grandi said that from everything known here of Monsieur 
Rakic he appeared to be the best possible appointment and was assured of a very friendly 
reception by everybody at Chigi [Italian Ministry of Foreign Affairs], from Signor Mussolini 
downwards. He had only to show frankness and friendliness in return and there would be 
an excellent chance of a settlement being reached by explanations or otherwise. But in 
their discussions with Yugoslav government regarding Albania Italian government had to 
remember Albania’s fears and susceptibilities. It was, he added frankly, mainly owing to 
these fears that Albania had drawn definitely towards one of the two Powers concerned.’ 


No. 46 
Letter from Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) 
[F’.0. 800/260] 
Private March 15, 1927 


My dear Lindsay, 

Everything passed off so quietly at the recent Session of the League Council 
and the many conversations which I held with the representatives of dif- 
ferent countries, though interesting enough in their way, contained so little 
of importance that they were not worthy of a despatch.' It may, however, 
be useful to you to have a little comment on the proceedings. 

Stresemann made a very good Chairman. He was businesslike, courteous 
and lightened the work by one or two humorous observations, which were 
well received by his colleagues; but I wish that he could bring himself to 


1 No records of Sir A. Chamberlain’s conversations with M. Briand and Dr. Stresemann 
have been traced in Foreign Office archives. For accounts by Dr. Stresemann of his 
conversations with Sir A. Chamberlain and M. Briand see Gustav Stresemann, His Diaries, 
Letters, and Papers (ed. and trans. by Eric Sutton, London, 1935 f.), vol. ili, pp. 116-28. 
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talk either French or English. His English is so good that this ought to be 
easy to him, and he would really gain by it, for his interpreter is not equal to 
the very difficult task of taking down his rapidly spoken sentences and trans- 
lating them at sight. The result was that the English translation made by a 
member of his staff expressed his meaning very inadequately and missed all 
the finer shades which were of importance for rendering his spirit. More than 
once the French translator provided by the League corrected the German 
translation into English by his own notes and gave a better rendering than 
Stresemann’s own man. 

Coming from the form to the matter of the questions that had to be dis- 
cussed, there was, I think, a tacit agreement among us that it would be in- 
expedient on this occasion to repeat the Conferences of three, four or five 
members in my room which had played so large a part on previous occasions, 
and accordingly, though Briand visited me and I him, and both of us paid 
visits to and received visits from Stresemann, we never met @ trots. The re- 
sult was that, after four days of discussion, the French and Germans had 
been unable to reach agreement about the Saar, and on Thursday? evening 
it became known that the conversations were at an end and that the matter 
would have to be decided by the Council. I gathered that Briand distinctly 
preferred that the Council should handle it at a public sitting, and I rather 
think that Stresemann was of the same opinion, though the prospect un- 
doubtedly alarmed Vandervelde, who would have liked a previous dis- 
cussion by the Council in private. I myself came to the conclusion that 
neither party could give way except after public discussion when they would 
have stated their case, as it were, before their own public, and those publics 
could be witnesses to the pressure which the Council might put upon them. 
I was, however, not without apprehension that I might find myself forced to 
vote with Germany against France. Neither Briand nor I like that prospect, 
and I made up my mind that it must be avoided if possible, since an open 
breach of that kind between Briand and me might affect his position in 
France and seriously diminish my influence with the French Government. 

The question was placed on the Agenda for Saturday morning.3 Some 
business which preceded it took rather longer than we had expected, and the 
statement by Stephens in defence of the Governing Commission’s proposals 
and Stresemann’s long speech, with the double translation necessitated by 
his use of German, occupied all the time till lunch. I had discussed the 
question the evening before with my staff without being able to find a solu- 
tion, and when we adjourned for lunch I was still completely at a loss for a 
policy. On the resumption of the discussion at 3.30., Briand made his state- 
ment. Like Stresemann’s, it was closely argued with a good deal of eloquence 
and pleasant touches of humour, and throughout with great courtesy to- 
wards his opponent. As I listened to him, I decided on my own line of 
action, but as soon as he finished Stresemann replied, and it was not till the 

2 March 10, 1927. 

3 The minutes of the discussions regarding the Saar by the Council of the League of 
Nations on March 12 are printed in League of Nations Official Journal, April 1927, pp. 403-17. 
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double translation of his remarks had again been finished that I had a chance 
tointervene. My line was, first, to state that I would assent to nothing which 
was not covered by the Treaty,‘ and therefore to insist that a point that was 
left obscure by the Report of the Governing Commission should be made 
clear, namely, that the new Military Police should be under the control of 
the Commission and not of the Inter-Allied Military Authorities of the Army 
of Occupation. Then I took Stresemann’s four points and proceeded to an- 
nounce that Briand had already accepted two, and that of the other two the 
proposal for an international as contrasted with an inter-allied force was at 
once undesirable and impracticable, and that therefore nothing remained 
but the number, which I agreed with him was excessive. But was it, I asked, 
worth while to force a decision by the Council between the parties on so 
small a point instead of allowing the matter to be settled by agreement by 
all concerned? Harold Williams of the “Times’, who was sitting next to 
Steward, at once exclaimed that Briand had not said what I imputed to him. 
Perhaps he had not, but I felt pretty sure that he could not contradict me 
and that I was not giving away anything to which he attached importance, 
whilst at the same time those two points were the ones on which Stresemann 
really set most store. In any case it was clear as soon as I spoke that my 
proposal would be accepted. Scialoja immediately joined in my appeal to 
Stresemann, and after Vandervelde had made his usual gaffe Briand and 
Stresemann both accepted that solution. As Ishii, who does not often favour 
us with a bon mot, remarked to me: “The others made the baby, but you were 
the midwife!’ 

The whole effect of the discussion was good. The room was crowded with 
pressmen and public, who were all equally expecting and fearing a decision 
by a majority vote, and I may add that all agreed the decisive word had got 
to be spoken by Great Britain. The members of the Council equally looked 
to me to find a way out and were profoundly grateful to find that they 
would not have to vote for France against Germany or vice versa. The whole 
sitting was dramatic in a good sense and we all felt rather proud of the way 
the Council had come through a difficult business. You will enjoy Briand’s 
comment on Stresemann: ‘Je comprends qu’il désire rapporter du Conseil 
une branche du laurier pour son retour a Berlin, mais il n’est pas nécessaire 
qu'il la cueille chaque fois précisément dans mon jardin.’ A year ago or 
even six months ago a public discussion of the kind would have been danger- 
ous and would almost certainly have embittered feeling. It shows how far the 
détente has proceeded that it could be conducted so satisfactorily on this 
occasion.’ 

4 Of Versailles. 

Ss A member of the News Department of the Foreign Office. 

6 Japanese delegate to the League of Nations. 

7 On March 22 Mr. Magowan, H.M. Consul at Mainz, reported in his despatch No. 17 
to the Foreign Office that Mr. Stephens had represented the importance of the railway 
defence force in the Saar including British and Belgian contingents. On April 25, in Foreign 
Office despatch No. 87 to Coblenz, Sir A. Chamberlain informed Lord Kilmarnock that 
His Majesty’s Government were prepared to contribute a contingent not larger than a 
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Equally satisfactory was the rapprochement between the Germans and Poles 
and the settlement by agreement of the school question in Upper Silesia.® 
The Poles frankly admitted that they had no legal case, and the Germans 
avoided the mistake of insisting upon their pound of flesh and met a practical 
difficulty arising from a casus ommissus [omissus]9 in the Treaty'° by a sensible 
and practical solution. 

I once again pressed upon Briand the necessity for reducing the number of 
French troops in the occupied zone. Here the Allies are clearly in the wrong 
and the Germans have an unanswerable case. Briand promised to do his 
best, but he is not well and seemed very tired and without his usual energy 
and I think he has got worn down by continued battling at every point 
with his military authorities. Of course speeches like Westarp’s' do not 
make it easier for him nor indeed do Stresemann’s continuous references to 
a forthcoming demand for total evacuation. That seemed possible at one 
time last year, but I am afraid that it has now receded into a dim and distant 
future. Stresemann must, of course, judge how he is to handle his own public, 
but I am convinced that the more the question is discussed publicly before 
we have found a practical solution, the further that solution is adjourned. 

Stresemann gave me no hint of any proposal for a change in the Embassy 
here. 

Yours sincerely 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


company of infantry to the railway defence force in the Saar and suggested that the three 
commanders-in-chief in the Rhineland should draw up a scheme of organization of that 
force. His Majesty’s Government were prepared to accept the commander of the French 
contingent as head of the force in case of emergency. On the same day Foreign Office 
despatches Nos. 1160 to Paris and 268 to Brussels respectively instructed H.M. representa- 
tives to inform the governments to which they were accredited of this decision and to invite 
them to take the appropriate action. Sir E. Wilton reported on July 12 in a letter to 
Mr. Sargent (docket only preserved in Foreign Office archives) that the British contingent 
had arrived in Saarbriicken on July 11 and that the British, Belgian, and French soldiers 
would wear a special armlet while acting as railway guards. 

8 See No. 32, note 5. 9 A case not provided for. 

10 i.e, the Geneva Convention of 1922: cf. no. 17, note I. 

1! For a report on a speech at Frankfort by Count Westarp see The Times, March 5, 1927, 
p. 11. See also No. 7, note 8. 
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Letter from Viscount Cecil (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
[F.0. 800/260] 
Copy GENEVA, March 15, 1927 


My dear Austen, 
We finished to-day the discussion on Article 11,1 adopting pretty nearly 
the report which we drew up in London, with some small modifications. 


1 Of the Covenant of the League of Nations: see No. 15. 
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The only incident of importance was the curiously uncompromising attitude 
adopted by Scialoja yesterday. He is always fertile in objections but usually 
they are put forward with great moderation and courtesy. Yesterday he 
was quite vehement and almost rude, though not to me. Some people say 
that he has been like that for two or three days past and put it down to his 
health. Others think that he had instructions from Rome which were very 
disagreeable to him. Anyhow he went away to-day leaving Pilotti? in his 
place, who was extremely moderate and helpful. Marinis has also disap- 
peared, though whether he has gone back to Rome I don’t know.3 

The general atmosphere about disarmament is not unfavourable but is 
slightly sceptical. Perhaps I am wrong, but I have a feeling that there is a 
certain nervousness abroad, partly the result of China, partly, perhaps, the 
result of our note to Russia, mainly the anxiety as to whether there are 
going to be further difficulties in the Balkans. The result is that people feel 
that there may be a certain unreality in a disarmament discussion just now, 
and if that temper persists it will be difficult to obtain any result. On the 
other hand, there seems very little direct opposition and I am very much dis- 
posed to put our draft convention before the Preparatory Commission im- 
mediately it sits on Monday.‘ The alternative is two or three days discussion 
of general principles and an attempt to arrive at an agreement upon them, 
which is the French suggestion. That, I think, would be a hopeless plan. 
It would confirm those who are anxious to believe that there is nothing 
serious about our proceedings and I think would be much more likely to 
lead to serious disputes than anything else. I propose, therefore, unless some- 
thing occurs to change my view, to communicate our draft convention on 
Thursday to the French and invite their observations, and then, subject to 
anything they may say, to ask to speak first in the discussion on Monday, 
concluding by laying the convention before the Committee. 

The only other thing we have done is in effect to adjourn the discussion on 
Private Manufacture of Arms’ till the end of the Preparatory Commission, 

2 Signor Massimo Pilotti, an Italian legal expert. 

3 In Geneva despatch No. 1 L.N.C.C. of March 16 Lord Cecil transmitted to the Foreign 
Office a copy of the report which the Committee of the Council approved on March 15: 
see Crd. 2889. This despatch was substantially the same as Lord Cecil’s report of March 16 
there printed, but included in particular the following passages: (i) before the last sentence 
of paragraph 5: ‘The Italian representative was foremost in criticising the original draft, 
exhibiting special alarm at the proposal to call upon the armies of both sides to retire. 
He even particularised to the extent of saying, in a public meeting, that Italy could in no 
case possibly withdraw from her Alpine frontier: that would be to give away every geo- 
graphical advantage at the start. By the end of the session Signor Scialoja had worked 
himself into a state of considerable excitement, and almost uninterrupted speech’; (ii) after 
the first sentence of paragraph 6: ‘This came up at a meeting which Signor Scialoja did 
not attend, but Signor Pilotti, who took his place, led the objectors with some persistence’ ; : 
(iii) at the conclusion: ‘It is to be hoped that the result of their labours will give some 
satisfaction to the French Government who initiated them. The French representative 
appeared to be satisfied, and made no unreasonable demands during the course of the 
debate.’ * March 21, 1927. 

5 Cf. League of Nations Official Journal, February 1927, pp. 147-50, April 1927, Pp. 374 
and July 1927, pp. 846-59. 
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that is to say, we have appointed a sub-committee to review the draft presen- 
ted to us. At present there seems a rather definite deadlock. The Americans 
say they won't discuss a draft which does not deal with State manufacture 
as well as private manufacture, and the Italians say they won’t discuss one 
which deals with State manufacture at all. Possibly a solution may be found 
in the clause which we are proposing, namely, that the convention on Private 
Manufacture shall not come into force unless and until a convention as to 
State manufacture has been agreed upon. Boncour has gone back to Paris for 
two or three days and it was because I knew he was going that I thought 
possibly a word in season to Briand, or even to Poincaré, might have been of 
assistance; but you, no doubt, have much better means of knowing than I 
have whether such a thing would be useful.é 

I am sorry that you and Eric’ think that at present there is nothing to 
be done with the Vatican.§ You may be right, but it is a great pity. 

Yours ever, 
R. C. 


It is a little saddening that Bridgeman® absolutely ignored our Geneva 
proceedings in his speech on Monday. Unless my colleagues pretend to take 
an interest in our proceedings here the foreigners will conclude that I have 
not any real support from the Government at home. Gibson!° on the other 
hand makes it clear to all and sundry that Coolidge wishes to help as much 
as he can. 


6 The reference was probably to a suggestion made to Sir A. Chamberlain by Lord Cecil 
on March 4 that he should have a word with M. Briand in the light of the latter’s recent 
statement on Franco-German relations (see The Times, February 28, 1927, p. 12), and 
suggest to him that he should ‘instruct Boncour that we were to have our way in naval 
matters and they theirs in military matters’. In his reply of the same day Sir A. Chamber- 
lain had suggested that Lord Cecil had misinterpreted M. Briand’s statement and agreed 
to say what he helpfully could to M. Briand if he discussed with him the American proposal 
for a naval conference. 

7 Sir Eric Drummond. 

8 The reference was to a proposal by Lord Cecil that the Holy See should be invited to 
appoint a representative who could be officially consulted by the League of Nations on any 
question in which the Roman Catholic Church might be interested. 

9 Mr. W. C. Bridgeman, First Lord of the Admiralty. For his speech on the Navy 
Estimates on March 14 see Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 203, cols. 1673-84. 

10 Mr. Hugh Gibson, U.S. Minister at Berne and Chief of the American Delegation to 
the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference. 
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Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received March 21) 
No. 161 [C 2569/857/18] 
BERLIN, March 17, 1927 
Sir, 
On two or three recent occasions Mr. Parker Gilbert, the Agent General 
for Reparation Payments, has mentioned to me his concern at the tendency of 
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the German Government to increase its expenditure, and he told me yester- 
day that in his opinion the moment had come when he should utter a dis- 
tinct word of warning. The occasion was offered by the behaviour of the 
Reichstag Budget Committee in dealing with the question of the financial 
relations between the Reich and the States. The Committee was proposing 
to continue provisional arrangements for another two years, and at the same 
time materially to increase the contribution of the Reich beyond the sum 
provided in the present arrangement and even beyond that proposed in the 
draft Budget. Mr. Gilbert felt that these proposals offered him a firm ground 
on which he could intervene, and also that he must act before any actual 
decisions had been reached on the proposals. He showed me the draft of a 
letter to the Minister of Finance that he had prepared, and he has since sent 
me a copy of the letter in its final form as delivered to Herr Dr. Kohler. 
I transmit it to you herewith.' It states the case with admirable clarity. 

2. Mr. Gilbert told me that he had spoken to German Ministers several 
times recently on these subjects but without much result. The Chancellor 
was flustered but had nothing material to say, and Dr. K6hler, of whom Mr. 
Gilbert has no high opinion, could only give him wordy but quite unsub- 
stantial answers. Mr. Gilbert thinks that the present financial tendencies 
of the Government may appeal to many Germans who would prefer to see 
their assets squandered at home with bad administration rather than con- 
served with good administration for Reparations, but the true reason for the 
present Cabinet’s policy is, in his opinion, merely the desire on political 
grounds to please as many parties as possible. This is a special failing of the 
influential Centre Party, and it is of course obvious that the Reichstag Budget 
Committee’s proposal must particularly favour Bavaria and the Southern 
States which are the strongholds of Catholicism. At present the position, 
as reflected in the press and in other discussions, is one of complete confusion. 
While Bavaria may be pleased at recent developments, half the other States 
are clamouring for further concessions, and Prussia is complaining that the 
whole burden of the Empire is being thrust on her shoulders. 

g. I anticipate that Mr. Parker Gilbert’s letter will have a considerable 
effect on the German Cabinet, which now has to make up its mind as to 
some course of action, but only provisional and tentative decisions can be 
looked for at present with the Government constituted as it is and in 
a question of such importance and complication. It 1s almost certain that 
in the Cabinet the Minister for Foreign Affairs must exercise a restraining 


1 Not printed. This letter of March 17, 1927, is printed in the Report of the Agent General 
for Reparation Payments, May 21, 1930 (Berlin, n.d.), pp. 363-7. In this letter Mr. Parker 
Gilbert referred in particular to the indication in Dr. Kéhler’s budget speech on February 
16, 1927, of the likely unfavourable effect of the proposals on German reparation payments. 
(Relevant citations from Dr. Kohler’s statement were included in Mr. Gilbert’s letter to 
him of October 20, 1927: see Report of the Agent General for Reparation Payments, December 10, 
1927, p. 196.) Dr. Kéhler’s reply of May 22, received in the Foreign Office under cover of 
aletter from Mr. Ingram to Mr. Sargent, is not printed. In this letter Dr. KGhler argued that 

the financial settlement of April between the Reich and the States was advantageous to the 
former. 
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influence; for the bearing of this financial controversy on Article 431 of the 
Treaty of Versailles cannot have escaped the notice of the Quai d’Orsay.? 
I have, &c., 
R. C. Linpsay 


2 In a letter of March 28 to Mr. Sargent (not preserved in Foreign Office archives), 
Mr. Leith-Ross, Deputy Controller of Finance in H.M. Treasury, commented on Dr. 
Kohler’s statement of February 16 (see note 1 above). According to the docket Mr. Leith- 
Ross stated that the “Treasury do not attach importance to statement and deprecate official 
representations. Treasury are somewhat surprised at agent-general’s action regarding 
payment to States and communes, as Dawes scheme gives him no power over German 
budget’. 


No. 49 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 71 Telegraphic [C 2629/88/92] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, March 19, 1927, 10 p.m. 


Italian Ambassador called yesterday under instructions to state that his 
government were seriously concerned by reliable information which has 
reached them that the Serb—Croat-Slovene Government were making active 
preparations for war. 

He communicated a memorandum! citing various measures which were 
being taken by the Yugoslav military authorities which appeared to reveal a 
programme of military preparation for early hostilities and not merely a 
normal reorganisation of the army. Among these were 


(i) Issue of mobilisation ordered [order] providing for employment of 
bulk of army on Albanian and Slovene frontiers with covering forces on 
Bulgarian, Greek and Hungarian frontiers. 

(ii) Internment of Bulgarophil population. 

(iii) Reconnaissances on Albanian and Slovene frontiers regarding billet- 
ing and provisioning of troops. 

(iv) Fortifications on Albanian frontier. 

(v) Reorganisation of railways on military basis aimed against Italy. 

(vi) Intensification of work on strategic road Belgrade-Kragujevac—Kos- 
SOVO. 

(vii) Replacement of higher commanders by younger men. 

(viii) Intensified recruiting of pupils at military academy and acceleration 
of courses. 

(ix) Intensification of work at Kragujevac arsenal and powder factories. 

(x) Acceleration of delivery of war material ordered abroad e.g. machine 
guns from Belgium, purchase of camp equipment and cloth in large quantities, 
and negotiations for purchase of further war material including armoured 
cars and air material abroad but not in Italy. 


™ Not printed. 
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(xi) Concentration at Ragusa and Cattaro of large stocks of war material 
from Belgium and France, especially machine guns and munitions for heavy 
artillery. 

(xu) A number of measures designed to reinforce (ili) and (iv) services 
[stc]2 at Uskub and Zagreb respectively. 

(xiii) Obvious activity at the General Staff which is frequently visited by 
the King, propaganda for recruiting of comitajis3 for action in Albania, and 
general propaganda in military circles representing early war with Italy as 
inevitable. 


His Excellency said that power in Yugoslavia had now passed wholly 
into the hands of the army and the King. The Italian government were 
aware that the Serb—Croat—Slovene government on their side were charging 
them with military preparations but he was authorised to say that there was 
no foundation whatever for this. Signor Mussolini considered that a serious 
situation was arising and desired to draw the attention of His Majesty’s 
Government to it. 

In taking note of this communication, His Excellency’s attention was 
drawn to the Secretary of State’s conversation on March Ist.5 

Repeated to Belgrade No. 13, Durazzo No. 9, Athens No. 39 and Paris 
No. 54 (By bag). 

2 The approved draft of this telegram here read: ‘reinforce III & IV Armies’. 

3 A Turkish word meaning committee-men and signifying guerrillas or bandsmen. 

4 In Rome telegram No. 64 of March 19 Sir R. Graham reported that on instructions 
from Signor Mussolini, Signor Grandi had informed him on March 18 of the despatch of 
this communication. Sir R. Graham stated in particular: ‘Signor Grandi emphasised to 
me the peaceful character of Italian policy. Italy was utterly unprepared for war. (This 
is certainly true.) The last thing Italian government desired was to be forced to intervene 
with armed forces in Albanian affairs and they would only do so under absolute compulsion. 
But armed incursions from Jugoslav territory into Northern Albania might obviously afford 
such compulsion and no one could foresee the consequences. My Military Attaché assures 
me beyond some speeding up on a small scale in manufacture of S[mall] A[rms] A[mmuni- 
tion] there are no signs whatever of any (? Italian) warlike preparations.’ 

5 See No. 3o. For an account of the present conversation with Mr. Gregory by Marquis 
della Torretta see I Documenti Diplomatici Italiani, Settima Serie, vol. v, No. 79. 


No. 50 


Mr. Kennard (Belgrade) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received March 21, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 28 Telegraphic [C 2672/88/92] 
BELGRADE, March 21, 1927, 3 a.m. 
Your telegram No. 71 to Rome.! 
I have in recent despatches notably my numbers 85,? 943 and 116+ 


1 No. 49. 2 See No. 25, note 2. 3 See No. 34, note 2. 
* Not printed. This despatch of March 17 transmitted a copy of a despatch dated 
March 15 from Colonel Giles which reported on the military activity on the Yugoslav- 
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endeavoured to reduce rumours of Yugoslav military activities to their proper 
proportions but I will deal with measures mentioned by Italian Ambas- 
sador[’s] memorandum seriatim. 


1. Commanders of armies on Albanian Slovene frontiers have been author- 
ised to call up such reservists as may be considered necessary supplemented by 
recruits with trained personnel for the purpose of preventing frontier raids 
but no general mobilisation has taken place. 

2. As far as I know no extraordinary measures have been taken. 

g. These reconnaissances have taken place. 

4. In view of reports of Albanian concentration steps may have been 
taken to dig trenches and erect barbed wire. 

5» Lhe new Minister of Communications’ who is a general is endeavour- 
ing to improve railway services throughout the country which are at present 
most inefficient but I have no information that these measures are purely for 
military purposes against Italy. 

6. This is to be one of the main arteries of the kingdom and has long been 
overdue for completion. 

7. Replacement of higher commanders by younger men has taken place 
recently but only in a normal manner and a certain number of posts hitherto 
vacant have been filled. 

8. This has taken place but it is notorious that the army is lamentably 
deficient in junior officers. 

g. Work which has been in progress during the past two years has been 
speeded up. 

10. Considerable quantities of war material have been on order for some 
time from France and elsewhere and deliveries are no doubt being made more 
rapidly. 

11. This material is generally landed at Ragusa and delay of despatch to 
the interior doubtless caused by accumulation there. 

12. Test mobilisation on paper recently carried out in these armies 
reveal[ed] considerable deficiencies in auxil[iJary services and steps are being 
taken to remedy them. 

13. There has been unusual activity in general staff and the King has 
frequently visited it lately. I have no confirmation of recruitment of comi- 
tadjis. 

It is in my opinion hardly justifiable to say that power in Yugoslavia is 
chiefly in the hands of the army and the King. Present government is weak 
and the King no doubt exercises more influence under these circumstances. 

I would emphasise fact that Yugoslav army is so lamentably deficient in 
all elements except man power necessary for military operations on a large 


Albanian frontier. Mr. Kennard stated in particular in this connexion: “The real remedy 
for the present atmosphere of mutual suspicion would appear to be the sending of neutral 
observers with some experience of this part of the country, who would have full facilities 
to examine the situation on both sides of the frontier and who could make an unbiassed 
report thereon and, if necessary, make certain recommendations.’ 

5 General S. Milosavljevitch. 
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scale that it is natural that in view of alarmist rumours which have been 
current since conclusion of pact of Tirana, they should endeavour to bring 
it up to some standard of efficiency. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 28 of March 2oth, repeated to Rome and 
Durazzo. 


No. 51 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. Kennard (Belgrade) 
No. 16 Telegraphic [C 2460/808/92] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, March 21, 1927, II a.m. 


My telegram No. 71 to Rome.! 

In view of the serious situation created by the communication of the 
Italian government it seems essential that the Yugoslav government should 
make some definite and clearly understood offer to disprove the Italian 
government’s assertion that military preparations are being made in Yugo- 
slavia with a view to an attack on Albania. I have been struck by the 
suggestion made to you by the assistant Minister for Foreign Affairs? and 
reported in your letter to Mr. Sargent of 11th March; to the effect that the 
various military attachés should be invited to proceed to the Albanian 
frontier and render an unbiassed report as to the truth of all these rumours. 

If you think that such a scheme would be feasible you can revert to it 
with the Minister for Foreign Affairs and invite him seriously to consider the 
advisability of his making such a proposal. 

The Yugoslav Minister here* stated to-day that in a recent telegram from 
Belgrade denying the truth of military preparations, M. Peric pointed out 
that the British military attaché could, by personal investigation, satisfy 
himself on this point. An investigation however by the British military attaché 
alone would not carry the same weight as an international investigation and 
would, moreover, place a responsibility on Colonel Giles which would be 
hardly fair. 

Repeated to Rome No. 73, Durazzo No. 11 and Paris No. 55. 


™ No. 49. 2 M. Markovitch. 
3 Not printed. 4 M. Diouritch. 
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No. 52 


Mr. Seeds! (Durazzo) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Recetved March 21, 9.50 p.m.) 


No. 8 Telegraphic [C 2668 /808/92| 


DURAZZO, March 21, 1927, 2.25 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 10.? 

Italian Chargé d’Affaires who has had experience in Serbia assures me 
that gatherings of bands on however small a scale cannot take place without 
knowledge or connivance of Serb—Croat—Slovene government and that any 
attempts to draw dividing lines between an alleged peaceful civilian govern- 
ment and an aggressive military party are founded on complete ignorance of 
Serbian conditions. He sees President of the Republic constantly and doubt- 
less speaks to him in that sense. Italian government will certainly take that 
line in the event of any disturbance. 

Whole scare may be founded on exaggerations but it would be unsafe to 
take any risks. In view of unsatisfactory internal situation it is certain that 
any temporary success on the part of insurgents may well lead to general 
convulsion in Albania involving possible Italian intervention. I am there- 
fore most reluctant to give President of the Republic any advice which might 
induce him to weaken his defences or expose us to charge of having tried to 
induce him to do so. 

I have told Minister for Foreign Affairs that I believe rumours to be as 
exaggerated as Serbian story of 10,000 Albanians on Prisrend frontier and 
am using the same story as text to calm Serb—Croat-Slovene Minister’s and 
Italian Chargé d’Affaires’ suspicions. But I would rather not go further 
than that except on your specific instructions. 

Trouble goes deeper than recriminations as to existence or non-existence 
of bands. It is my deliberate opinion that unless early steps be taken to 
secure a Serbian-Italian accommodation to put an end to mistrust arising out 
of Tirana treaty present situation is infallibly bound to result in an explosion.3 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 8. Repeated to Rome and Belgrade. 


' H. M. Minister at Durazzo. 

2 This telegram of March 19 was in reply to Durazzo telegram No. 6 of March 17, which 
had reported in particular that an alleged Albanian concentration of 10,000 men near the 
frontier at Prisrend had been ‘founded on precautionary measures of no great extent 
recently taken in view of alarming rumours’ of an imminent Yugoslav raid. Foreign Office 
telegram No. 10 instructed Mr. Seeds to ‘ascertain and report rumours on which Albanian 
troop concentrations have been made’. Sir A. Chamberlain further suggested that Mr. 
Seeds should speak to the President of Albania, Ahmed Zogu Bey, pointing out that these 
troop movements ‘arouse Serbian suspicions and may lead to an incident which might 
develop with serious consequences’. 

3 Sir A. Chamberlain stated in Foreign Office telegram No. 14 to Durazzo of March 23 
in reply: ‘You should say no more pending further instructions. The situation is engaging 
my serious attention.’ 
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No. 53 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir M. Lampson (Peking) 


No. 203 Telegraphic [N 1275 /209/38) 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 21, 1927, 7 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 465.2 
I am not replying to Russian note} and propose to maintain an attitude of 
reserve for the present. Much depends on whether the Soviet government 
intend or not to modify their open hostility to the British Empire, and of this 
it is still too early to judge. A breach with Russia is unlikely at present and 
there are certain indications that the Soviet government are anxious to come 
to an understanding with us. The situation is however very indefinite. 


1 H.M. Minister at Peking. 

2 Not printed. This telegram of March 19 requested information on the trend of Anglo- 
Soviet relations. 

3 See No. 26, note 2. 


No. 54 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Recetved March 22, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 46 Telegraphic: by bag [General 199 /1T) 
PARIS, March 21, 1927 


A meeting of the Ambassadors’ Conference was held this morning under 
the Presidency of Monsieur Jules Cambon. I was present together with the 
Italian and Japanese Ambassadors; the Belgian Ambassador and a represen- 
tative of the United States Embassy also attended. The following questions 
were considered. .. .! 


11. Commission of Control tn Hungary. 


Monsieur Massigli informed the conference that he had recently seen rep- 
resentatives of the Little Entente. The latter were anxious (a) that the period 
between the dissolution of the Commission of Control and the meeting of 
the League of Nations in June should be reduced as much as possible and 
(b) that the question of recruiting should be brought to the particular at- 
tention of the League of Nations by the Ambassadors’ Conference, in their 
report after the dissolution of the Control Commission. Monsieur Massigli 
then suggested that in order to give satisfaction to the Little Entente the 
Commission of Control, after the cessation of their functions on the 3Ist 
March should be allowed to remain in Hungary to draw up their report 
until May 15th and not April goth as proposed,? and (5) that when the 

1 The omitted sections related to other matters. 

2 In a report of March 15 by the Allied Military Committee of Versailles (not printed). 
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conference communicated its report to the League of Nations, they should 
draw their special attention to the question of recruiting and enquire whether 
some special form of investigation in this respect would not be considered 
advisable. Monsieur Massigli thought that, if some such steps as these were 
not taken, protests would immediately be made to the League of Nations by 
the Little Entente for investigations. He was of opinion that it would be far 
better if the conference were to approach the League in the way suggested 
above and not give the Little Entente the opportunity of raising the question. 
Both the Italian and Japanese Ambassadors pointed out that the League of 
Nations could not undertake an investigation without receiving a demand 
for such an investigation from some Power. The League could not make 
investigations on its own initiative. I stated that, although I was without 
instructions, I would accept under reserve the proposal of the Secretariat- 
General 


(a) for an increase of a fortnight in the time allotted to the Commission 
of Control for the preparation of their report and 

(6) for reference being made by the conference in their report to the 
League of Nations to the question of recruiting and the nervousness 
caused thereby to the Little Entente. 


I thought, however, that no actual request should be made by the Ambas- 
sadors’ Conference to the League of Nations for investigations. The Italian 
Ambassador supported this point of view. General Clive pointed out that 
the position was that the Versailles Committee’s report was before the con- 
ference, that the latter were agreed to dissolve the Commission of Control 
as from the 31st March, and now proposed to accord an extension of a 
fortnight to the Commission of Control for the preparation of their report 
and to allude in a communication from the Ambassadors’ Conference to the 
League of Nations to the unsatisfactory position of recruiting. Finally, how- 
ever, it was to be decided whether one or several experts should be left in 
Hungary to deal with the question of the State factory. After a general dis- 
cussion it was thought that the question of one or several experts might be 
left over for further consideration until a later date, as it would then be 
possible to consider whether the retention of any expert at all was required. 
Monsieur Massigli then stated that it was absolutely necessary to deal with 
all these points as a whole and that it was quite impossible to take any final 
decision until the British and Italian delegations has [sic] obtained the views of 
their respective governments on his two proposals, (see Mr. Holman’s letter 
to Mr. Sargent of March 18th).3 Pending instructions from you the text of 
a note to the League of Nations is being prepared by representatives of the 
various delegations on the Ambassadors’ Conference. I should be grateful 
to receive your views at the earliest possible moment. Before the termination 
of the discussion of this question, Monsieur Massigli proposed that in the 


3 Not printed. M. Massigli’s proposals were the same as his suggestions recorded above 
except that on March 18 he had proposed that the Commission of Control should cease to 
function on April 15. 
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future communication to the press regarding the dissolution of the Control 
Commission, allusion might be made to the fact that the representatives of 
the Little Entente had been kept fully informed in the matter in order to 
prevent its being represented as a victory for Count Bethlen‘ over the govern- 
ments of the neighbouring States. I raised no objection to this sugges- 
tion.5 ...! 


4 Prime Minister of Hungary. | 

5 Foreign Office despatch No. 819 of March 23 informed Lord Crewe of Sir A. Chamber- 
lain’s agreement with proposal (a) of the Conference of Ambassadors ‘on the. distinct 
understanding that under no circumstances shall active control operations be resumed 
after March 31st’ except for the activities of the officer supervising the single state factory. 
As regards proposal (5) Sir A. Chamberlain agreed to a reference to recruiting in the 
report to the League of Nations if it were ‘so worded as not to exaggerate the seriousness 
or the urgency of the problem’; he did not, however, agree to the proposed enquiry whether 
some special form of investigation would be considered advisable, as this was a matter 
solely for the Permanent Advisory Commission. The note sent on March 28 by the Conference 
of Ambassadors to inform the Hungarian Minister in Paris of its consequent resolution 
dated March 26 is summarised in No. 213, and also in Survey of International Affairs 1927, 
pp. 204-5, where it is wrongly dated March 26. 


No. 55 


Record by Sir V. Wellesley of a conversation 
with the French Ambassador 


[C 2677 /608/92] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, March 21, 1927 


The French Ambassador called this afternoon and left with me the accom- 
panying note? with reference to Albania. 

He read out to me a communication which the Italian Government had 
made to the French Government which seemed to me identical with the 
Italian note to us.3 He also told me that a conversation had taken place at 
Rome between Monsieur Grandi and the French Ambassador, the purport of 
which also seemed to me to be the same as that reported to us in Sir Ronald 
Graham’s telegram No. 64.‘ I told Monsieur de Fleuriau that we had received 
similar communications. The Ambassador then went on to say that the 
French Government had telegraphed to their Minister at Belgrade to urge 


' Sir V. Wellesley, Deputy Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, was acting for 
Sir W. Tyrrell who was in Cairo. 

2 Not printed. The main points of this note of March 21 were made verbally by M. de 
Fleugau, as recorded below, except that (i) with reference to French action at Belgrade 
and Prague (see the paragraph below) the note stated: ‘M. Briand demande a Sir Austen 
Chamberlain d’agir dans le méme sens 4 Rome’; (ii) with reference to the Italian démarche 
mentioned in the last paragraph below the note stated: ‘Si cette démarche a eu le caractére 
qui [ste] lui prétent des télégrammes de presse, M. de Fleuriau pense pour sa part que l’inter- 
vention du Conseil doit étre envisagée et que cette éventualité devrait étre immédiatement 
annoncée aux deux parties intéressées.’ 

3 See No. 49. 4 See No. 49, note 4. 
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moderation on the Jugoslav Government and that they had also telegraphed 
to Prague to ask Monsieur Benes to use his influence at Belgrade in favour of 
moderation. 

I informed the Ambassador of the steps which we had taken and told 
him that the assistant Minister for Foreign Affairs at Belgrade had suggested 
that the various military attachés should be invited to proceed to the Albanian 
frontier and present an unbiased report as to the truth of all the rumours 
which were now circulating. This idea seemed to us to be one worth en- 
couraging and we had instructed Mr. Kennard to revert to it with the Mini- 
ster for Foreign Affairs if he thought the scheme was an advisable one, and 
to invite the latter to put forward such a proposal.’ This seemed to Monsieur 
de Fleuriau a good idea. 

The Ambassador then said that Monsieur Stresemann had made enquiries 
of Monsieur Briand as to the advisability of invoking Article 11 of the 
Covenant and thus bringing the matter before the League. Monsieur Briand’s 
view was that it would be inadvisable to take such a step unless we knew in 
advance that it was agreeable to both parties, especially to the Italians. I 
told Monsieur de Fleuriau that we had not yet received any communication 
from the German Government on this subject, but as the German Ambassador 
had asked to see me at 5 o’clock this afternoon it might very likely be in 
order to make a similar enquiry of us.6 I told Monsieur de Fleuriau that 
of course I could not give him a definite reply without the authority of the 
Secretary of State, but that speaking quite personally I felt pretty sure that 
the Secretary of State would share the views of Monsieur Briand. To me at 
least it seemed very risky to invoke the League, especially after the experience 
we had had over the Corfu incident a few years ago. 

The Ambassador then referred to a démarche which the Italian Minister 
at Belgrade was alleged to have taken. The Greek Minister here had told 
him that according to a statement made by an official of the Italian Foreign 
Office the Italian Minister at Belgrade had been instructed to inform the 
Jugoslav Government of the substance of the communications made by the 
Italian Government to us and to the French. Monsieur de Fleuriau said that 
he thought this was hardly credible. I told him that we had no information 
on the point.” 

V. W. 


8 See No. 51. 

6 Sir V. Wellesley subsequently recorded that the German Ambassador had not men- 
tioned this démarche by Dr. Stresemann, but that in the course of the conversation he, 
Sir V. Wellesley, had said in particular that ‘personally I thought it would be a mistake 
to invoke the League in view of the Corfu incident of a few years ago. With this the Ambas- 
sador cordially agreed, emphasising the dangers of such a step.’ For the Corfu incident 
of 1923 between Greece and Italy cf. League of Nations Official Journal, November 1923, 
passim, and April 1924, pp. 523-7. 

7 Mr. Kennard reported in Belgrade telegram No. 27 of March 21 that the Belgrade 
press had reported on the Italian communications to Great Britain and France and had 
added that he and his Italian colleague had conveyed a formal warning to the Serb—Croat- 
Slovene Ministry of Foreign Affairs. The Ministry were immediately issuing a démenti. 
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No. 56 


Str W. Max Muller (Warsaw) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Recewed March 28) 


No. 131 [N 1428/23/55] 
WARSAW, March 21, 1927 
Sir, 

At an interview which I had with the Minister of Foreign Affairs on 
Saturday! morning, the first since his return from the meeting of the Council 
of the League at Geneva, His Excellency expressed his entire satisfaction 
with the results attained there so far as Poland was concerned, and this 
satisfaction, so far as I am in a position to judge, is shared not only by his 
colleagues in the Government but by Polish public opinion in general. 

2. The press, almost without exception, has expressed warm approval of 
the policy adopted by M. Zaleski and takes an optimistic view of the results 
achieved in the two questions in which Poland was principally interested, 
viz, those of the German minority schools in Upper Silesia and of the loan for 
Danzig, and also of the prospects of a détente between Germany and Poland 
opened up by the conversations between M. Stresemann and M. Zaleski. 
The general feeling appears to be that Poland has emerged from the recent 
meeting of the Council with enhanced prestige and increased foreign sym- 
pathies, though naturally certain organs of the opposition press insist that 
in the matter of the German schools in Upper Silesia the Polish victory is 
far from being complete as the compromise arrived at still leaves the door 
open for the German minority to entice Polish children to their schools and 
thus depolonise them, and therefore derogates from the principle of the con- 
vention of Geneva that the minority schools are destined exclusively for the 
children of the minority. 

3. The press is generally inclined to attribute in large measure the success 
of Poland and the relative failure of Germany at Geneva to the growing 
sympathy felt by Great Britain for this country and to the cooling off of the 
British affection for the Germans as a result of the recent political blunders of 
the latter, such as the unjustifiable rupture of the commercial negotiations 
with Poland and the ill-judged declarations of Count Westarp. Great 
Britain, it is asserted, has at length realised the importance of Poland as a 
factor in the maintenance of peace in Europe, and therefore is anxious to 
bring about a good understanding between Germany and Poland on a basis 
of equality. The newspapers express gratitude to us for the influence that we 
have brought to bear to achieve this end and more than one paper dwells 
on the preponderating role played by you, Sir, at Geneva and quotes ap- 
provingly the description of you in the ‘Vossische Zeitung’ as the arbtter 
mundi,2 while at the same time paying tribute to the continuity and wisdom, 
the methods and tradition of British diplomacy. It is indeed a new and 
gratifying experience to read article after article in the Polish newspapers 


™ March 19, 1927. 2 Arbiter of the world. 
T0g 


expressing unfeigned pleasure at the numerous indications of the friendlier 
interest taken by Great Britain in this country, though it is disappointing to 
see that in spite of the repeated and categoric démentis issued from both sides 
many writers in the press still persist in attributing our growing interest in 
Poland to our desire to make use of her for the furtherance of our alleged 
campaign against Soviet Russia. As M. Zaleski said to me, any person who 
took the trouble to study our policy would realise that we should be far less 
likely to support Poland if we thought that she was on the point of having a 
row with Russia. The foolish tale, however, is still firmly believed in many 
quarters and nothing that we can say seems to be able to quash it entirely. 
It is, therefore, all the more gratifying to see that a responsible journal like 
the ‘Epoka’, in referring appreciatively to the steady and progressive im- 
provement in the relations between Great Britain and Poland, declares that 
this is no sudden growth due to special and temporary circumstances, as 
sensation mongers love to assert, but rather the natural outcome of the in- 
creased confidence felt by Great Britain in the future of Poland as a result of 
the pacific policy adopted by the latter. 

4. M. Zaleski told me that he had been quite satisfied with his conver- 
sations with M. Stresemann who seemed to be just as anxious as he himself 
was to establish better relations between the two countries. Of course they 
had not been in a position to settle, or even to discuss, the details of an agree- 
ment, but they had been able, he hoped, to lay a good foundation. He had 
been amused to find that the German Foreign Minister was genuinely ap- 
prehensive of possible Polish aggression on East Prussia and when he assured 
him that Poland had quite as much territory as she wanted and did not seek 
for new, M. Stresemann replied half jokingly that in his eyes Poland already 
had more territory than she ought to have, but M. Zaleski had thought it 
more prudent not to take up this challenge. In the arrangement arrived at 
with M. Stresemann he had maintained the Polish point of view that any 
agreement regarding the right of residence must form part of the general 
commercial treaty, but he had as a compromise agreed to discuss previously 
with the German Minister the points on which there were differences of 
opinion, namely the right of residence, the right of deportation, the importa- 
tion of Polish agricultural products into Germany and the scale of duties on 
certain German manufactured goods imported into Poland. The question of 
the liquidation of German properties in Poland had not been raised by M. 
Stresemann and he had gathered that the German Government intended to 
disinterest themselves in it. M. Stresemann had asked for an assurance that 
the Polish Government would abstain from deportations of German citizens 
for the duration of the negotiations, but M. Zaleski had pointed out that the 
negotiations had already lasted for two years and that he could not therefore 
bind his Government for so indefinite a period, but he was willing to con- 
clude a ‘gentleman’s agreement’ that no German should be deported for 
three months, trusting, as he said to me, that in the case of an ordinary 
criminal the German Government would assent to deportation if requested to. 

5. M. Rauscher, the German Minister, returned to Warsaw on 6th March 
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with the intention of starting the conversations with M. Zaleski, but has un- 
fortunately been confined to his bed since then. However to-day he was able 
to call on the Polish Minister of Foreign Affairs and informed His Excellency 
that his Government had instructed him to proceed to a preliminary inter- 
change of views on the lines established at the Geneva conversations. M. 
Zaleski, however, told me that even these preliminary conversations were 
likely to take some time and that he saw no chance of a resumption of 
negotiations until after Easter. 

6. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Berlin. 

I have, &c., 
W. G. Max MULLER 


No. 57 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received March 22, 9 a.m.) 


No. 27 L.N. Telegraphic (W 2499/61 /98] 


GENEVA, March 22, 1927, 12.16 a.m. 

Following from Lord Cecil :— 

I communicated text of British draft convention to French Delegation on 
Thursday last! and subsequently to other delegations. 

French Delegation expressed hope that I should not at once submit text 
to preparatory committee as that might compel them to set up their own 
draft in opposition to it, and thus we should begin with a conflict between 
British and French views. 

I was not much impressed by this argument as we know divergences must 
show themselves sooner or later. I was however prepared to wait a day or 
two and allow proceedings to begin with a ‘general discussion’ (value of 
which would be to my mind very doubtful) but when on Saturday it was 
evident that substance of British draft had been communicated to French 
press I no longer saw any advantage in postponing its submission to com- 
mittee and so informed French representative. 

Committee met this afternoon? and after opening address by president? I 
made a speech‘ in which I suggested discussions of technical sub-committees 
had resulted in agreement on a number of points although many questions 

1 March 17, 1927. 

2 This telegram was drafted on March a1. The official minutes of this first meeting of 
the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference and of its subsequent thirty- 
eight meetings during its third session are printed in League of Nations, Documents of the 
Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference, Series ITV (Geneva, 1927). 

3 Jonkheer Dr. J. Loudon, Netherland Minister at Paris and Delegate to the League of 
Nations, was President of the Preparatory Commission. An extract from his speech is 
printed as item No. 1 in Cmd. 3211 of 1928, Papers regarding the Limitation of Naval Armaments. 

+ An extract from this speech is printed as item No. 2, ibid. 
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still remained in dispute.5 I hoped it might assist committee to have a draft 
convention as basis of discussion and a British draft was therefore circulated 
and I went shortly through its principal provisions. 

French representative who followed said he had doubts whether this was 
best procedure but that he accepted it. He would however have to submit 
draft of his own to-morrow or next day. He hoped that other delegations might 
do likewise® so as to diminish emphasis or [on] divergence of views between 
British and French. It would then be essential to try to draft one agreed text 
perhaps in sub-committee. Declarations were then made by Italian, Ameri- 
can and Japanese representatives. Both latter accepted draft convention as 
basis of discussion regarding this as best method of procedure. It was finally 
agreed that committee should meet again tomorrow afternoon to hear any 
further declarations (German representative expressed his desire to make 
one). By Wednesday afternoon two or more texts will be before committee 
and it may be possible to begin detailed discussion or else refer drafts to 
small committee to fuse them into the [stc ? one] text. 


S The results of the work of the subcommissions of the Preparatory Commission were 
embodied in the following reports: (i) report of December 1926 of Subcommission A 
(League of Nations document No. C. 739. M. 278. 1926. [X: C.P.D. 28); (ii) report No. 1 
(C. 738. M. 277. 1926. IX: C.P.D. 29) of November 30 of Subcommission B, incorporating 
the report of November 1 (C.P.D./C. ‘B’ 6: C.P.D./C.M./33) of the Joint Commission. 

6 Cf. item No. 4 in Cmd. gait. 


No. 58 


Mr. Kennard (Belgrade) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received March 22, 7.45 p.m.) 


No. 31 Telegraphic [C 2705 [808/92] 
Urgent BELGRADE, March 22, 1927, 5 p.m. 


My telegram No. 3o.! 

I have seen Minister for Foreign Affairs wlio while accepting in principle 
suggestion of international investigation is doubtful as to form which it 
should take. He has been criticized in the Chamber for stating that he would 


t Not printed. In this telegram of March 21 Mr. Kennard had reported that since he 
had been unable to see M. Peritch he had requested M. Markovitch to give him a message 
along the lines suggested in No. 51. Mr. Kennard added: ‘It seems to me essential that 
investigation should be made on both sides of the frontier and it would therefore seem 
advisable that Albanian government should be asked to facilitate enquiry in the event of 
Serb—Croat-Slovene government accepting the proposal. As I have received unsatisfactory 
reports as to activities of Albanian refugees, I took the opportunity to convey further 
warning as to necessity of adequate control over their movements. Incident occurred in 
Chamber this morning during foreign affairs debate when Slovene deputy abused Italian 
Minister. Sitting was at once suspended and Minister for Foreign Affairs has offered to 
apologise to Italian Legation.’ 
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welcome enquiry? and under these circumstances considers enquiry by 
League of Nations would be preferable to one by military attachés. 

I have expressed the opinion that it is essential to avoid delay and that the 
latter alternative . . .3 whatever decision be reached it should be taken at 
once as disturbing reports have reached me from Durazzo as to feeling there. 
His Excellency promised to expedite the matter and let me have an early 
reply seeing that reports have reached press here from London that His 
Majesty’s Government are pressing for official enquiry not only into the 
situation on Albanian frontier but into conditions in barracks, etc. This is 
unfortunate as I have represented here that enquiry should be suggested on 
the initiative of Serb—Croat-Slovene government and such reports render 
action of Minister for Foreign Affairs more difficult. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs has promised to move Ministry of the Interior 
to take more stringent measures as regards Albanian refugees. 

I agree with views expressed in last paragraph of Mr. Seeds’ telegram No. 
8¢ and in this connection would venture to refer to my telegrams Nos. 151,5 
152,5 and 160° of last year in which I suggested that dangerous state of affairs 
must arise unless measures be taken to correct impression produced by 
Italian-Albanian pact. 

Addressed Foreign Office. Repeated to Rome and Durazzo. 


2 M. Peritch had made a statement to this effect during the debate in the Skupshtina, 
the Serb—Croat-Slovene National Assembly, on March 20 and also in an interview with 
the correspondent of The Times; see The Times, March 21, 1927, p. 14, and March 2a, 
pp. 13, 14, and 16. 

3 The text is here uncertain. 

4 No. 52. 

$ See Volume II, No. 321. 

6 The reference should evidently be to Belgrade telegram No. 168 of December 19, 1926: 
see op. cit., No. 370, note 4. 


No. 59 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 74 Telegraphic (C 2689/88/92] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, March 22, 1927, 9 p.m. 
Italian—Yugoslav relations. 


I am perplexed by the communication made to Paris, Berlin and ourselves 
by the Italian government! and particularly by the moment chosen for it. 
I had hoped that the détente recently apparent in their relations indicated 
greater confidence between the two governments and that the arrival of the 
new Serbian Miister? would lead to early clearing up of doubts and sus- 

1 See No. 49. 

2 Sir R. Graham had reported in Rome telegram No. 61 of March 18: ‘Monsieur Rakic 
saw Signor Mussolini last night. He had a very friendly reception but made no headway.’ 
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picions and to resumption of friendly relations on basis of reaffirmation of 
Pact of Rome.3 

2. I do not understand what new factor has arisen within the last few 
days to cloud these prospects. Italian reports of military preparations appear 
to relate mainly to events occurring a month or more ago. Rendered some- 
what uneasy by similar reports then current I made enquiries through our 
military attaché. The answer received from him appeared to show that 
nothing was then in progress to give cause for real anxiety* and I know that 
utmost circumspection was urged upon Yugoslav government from all sides. 
I therefore took no further steps deciding to await result of Rome con- 
versations. 

3. But the very formal Italian démarche in the three capitals gives a new 
importance to these rumours. Natural step for the three governments to 
take when thus appealed to would be to invoke the good offices of the League, 
but fact that Italian government have not themselves done this leads me to 
suppose that they would not view such a step with favour at any rate at this 
stage. 

4. What then can we do to ascertain actual facts, to remove causes of 
complaint if found to exist and to allay fears and suspicions which it must be 
admitted are mutual? 

5. The only course which occurs to me is that the three powers appealed 
to should propose to the Italian and Yugoslav governments that a military 
officer appointed by each of them should investigate the rumoured military 
concentrations and preparations alike in Yugoslavia and Albania and report 
to them on the actual situation and facts. An Italian and Yugoslav officer 
should be attached to their mission which should have an immediately 
steadying and pacifying effect, and might perhaps lead to some proposal of a 
more permanent kind for the prevention of incidents on this disturbed 
frontier. 

6. Please seek an immediate interview with Signor Mussolini, explain to 
him my perplexities and the embarrassment in which his démarche has placed 
me and ascertain whether any such proposal would be agreeable to him, 
After being so pointedly appealed to by him the three governments cannot 
escape a certain responsibility and a section of public opinion here already 
demands that we should invoke League action under Article 11 of the 
covenant. 

Repeated to Belgrade No. 17 and Durazzo No. 12 for information only, 
and to Paris No. 56 (By Bag) and Berlin No. 20. 


3 The Treaty of Friendship and Cordial Collaboration between Italy and the Serb- 
Croat-Slovene State, signed at Rome on January 27, 1924, is printed in British and Foreign 
State Papers, vol. 120, pp. 683-4. 

+ See No. 25, note 2, and No. 34, note 2. 
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No. 60 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Recevved March 23, 8.30 a.m.) 
No. 48 Telegraphic: by bag [C 2673/88/92] 
Confidential PARIS, March 22, 1927 

Mr. Phipps had some conversation this afternoon with Monsieur Berthelot 
about the Albanian crisis. Monsieur Berthelot said that the Quai d’Orsay 
had this morning received a telegram from the French Ambassador at Rome 
stating that Signor Mussolini had described as entirely inadmissible the 
tentative German proposal to submit the question to the League of Nations. 
Signor Mussolini, however, had proceeded to give the most explicit assurances 
to Monsieur Besnard as to Italy’s entirely pacific intentions. On the other 
hand, Monsieur Berthelot told Mr. Phipps that counsels of extreme modera- 
tion had been given to the Yugoslavs both at Belgrade and through their 
Minister in Paris, and it had been impressed upon them most seriously that 
they must show the utmost restraint even tn the event of an armed Italian landing 
in Albania. Monsieur Benes had also, at the request of the French govern- 
ment, urged moderation at Belgrade. He is convinced, and Monsieur 
Berthelot agrees with him in thinking, that neither Italy nor Yugoslavia 
have any wish or intention of coming to blows at present. 

Monsieur Berthelot said that the French treaty of arbitration with Yugoslavia 
is still lying initialled, but not signed,' and the French government informed 
the Italian government some time ago that they would not sign the treaty 
without giving sufficient time for the previous signature of a treaty between 
Italy and Yugoslavia, the French not wishing to appear in any way to steal 
a march upon Italy or to be desirous of hastily concluding a treaty which 
might seem to be directed against that Power. Only today, Monsieur Ber- 
thelot said, he had urged on the Yugoslav Minister in Paris how advisable it 
would be for Yugoslavia to ratify the Nettuno agreements with Italy.? 
Monsieur Spalaikovitch replied that the Yugoslav parliament would not 
consent to this measure, but Monsieur Berthelot retorted that if the govern- 
ment really wished it parliament would doubtless give way. 

Monsieur Berthelot still feels that the hub of the whole question lies in 
the unfortunate stipulation in the recent treaty of Tirana whereby Italy may 
intervene in Albania even if the political status quo there be changed, which in 
effect means in the event of the forcible overthrow by the Albanians them- 
selves of Ahmed Zogu. However, Monsieur Berthelot thinks that a decided 
détente now prevails, and Mr. Phipps was altogether very much struck by 

1 The treaty of friendly understanding between France and the Serb—Croat-—Slovene 
State was signed with an arbitration convention in Paris on November 11, 1927: see British 
and Foreign State Papers, vol. 127, pp. 500-7. See also No. 304 below. For correspondence 
of February—March 1926 in this connexion see Volume I, Chapter ITI. 

2 These technical conventions dealing especially with Fiume, Zara, and Dalmatia, signed 
by Italy and the Serb—Croat-Slovene State on July 20, 1925, are printed in League of Nations 
Treaty Series, vol. |xxxiii, pp. 33-303. 
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his unusual optimism and by the far more reasonable attitude adopted by 
him in discussing Italy’s policy in general. 

Monsieur Spalaikovitch has today addressed a long note? to the French 
government containing a list of Italian misdeeds, but Monsieur Berthelot 
thinks this is merely a counter-blast to the recent Italian note and need not 
be taken too seriously. He feels that the best solution of the matter is for the 
Italians and the Yugoslavs to come to a direct understanding and he thinks 
this is now likely. 

Addressed to F.O. No. 48. Repeated to Rome and Belgrade. 


3 Untraced in Foreign Office archives. 


No. 61 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 384 [C 2689/88/92] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, March 22, 1927 
Sir, 
The Italian Ambassador read me this afternoon an extract from a tele- 


gram which he had received from Signor Mussolini dated Rome, the 19th 
March.' This extract was in the following terms:— 


“Les préparatifs militaires du Gouvernement S.H.S. et la pression qu'il 
exerce a la frontiére albanaise apparaissent hors de toute proportion si on 
veut les expliquer comme une réaction yugoslave au Pacte de Tirana. 

Par l’enregistrement de ce pacte a la Société des Nations le Gouverne- 
ment italien a fourni la preuve la plus évidente des buts légitimes qu’il 
entend poursuivre dans sa politique albanaise ainsi que des moyens non 
moins légitimes dont il entend se servir. 

Par contre, 11 me semble évident que le Gouvernement yugoslave a pris 
le Pacte de Tirana comme un prétexte pour tacher de justifier avant 
Popinion publique du pays les mesures militaires extraordinaires qu’1l est 
en train de poursuivre fiévreusement. 

L’Italie envisage avec calme les mesures militaires yugoslaves et ne sent 
pas la nécessité d’adopter des contre-mesures. Toutefois le Gouvernement 
Royal n’entend pas se préter a la manoeuvre yugoslave qui cherche a 
invertir les termes de la situation en exploitant le nom de |’Italie pour 
masquer des visées qui sont en opposition de l’esprit de paix dont l|’Europe 
est animée a présent. 

C’est pourquoi je désire tenir exactement au courant de la situation un 
Gouvernement aussi éclairé que le Gouvernement britannique et je désire 
de porter A la connaissance d’un homme d’Etat ayant la haute autorité 
et la droiture de Sir Austen Chamberlain tous les renseignements dont je 


1 For this telegram and for an account by Marquis della Torretta of the present con- 
versation see I Documenti Diplomatici Italiani, Settima Serie, vol. v, Nos. 82 and 94. 
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viendrai en possession. Je communiquerai, par conséquent, a Votre Ex- 
cellence au fur et a mesure toutes les informations qui me parviendront sur 
Pactivité yugoslave vis-a-vis de I’Italie et de PAlbanie, afin que Vous 
puissiez les transmettre aussitét au Secrétaire d’Etat britannique.’ 


In pursuance of the instructions contained in the last paragraph, the 
Ambassador further left with me extracts? from three [four] other telegrams 
dealing with the alleged action of Yugoslav authorities. 

I told the Ambassador that I had been considerably perplexed by the 
formal communication which the Italian Government had made to the 
Governments of London, Paris and Berlin.? I was especially puzzled to know 
what new events had occurred to cause Signor Mussolini to seize this par- 
ticular moment for such a communication. I had observed with pleasure 
signs of a certain détente in the relations between the Italian and Yugoslav 
Governments, and the news which I had received from your Excellency of 
the reception by Signor Mussolini of the new Yugoslav Minister at Rome had 
been encouraging.* I had hoped, therefore, that the Rome conversations 
would have speedily led to the removal of misunderstandings and to the 
re-establishment of cordial relations between the two Governments on the 
basis of the Pact of Rome. Such information as I had been able to obtain 
had not led me to think that any aggressive action was contemplated on 
either side, nor that anything very serious had happened of late. But now 
Signor Mussolini called all the world to witness how unsatisfactory was the 
state of affairs. Could the Ambassador give me any indication of what had 
been in Signor Mussolini’s mind when he took this step, and, in particular 
what he had desired or expected the three Powers to do? 

Marquis Torretta replied that he was unable to answer that question. His 
instructions gave him no indication of what had been in Signor Mussolini’s 
mind. Upon this I observed that it placed me in a very embarrassing position. 
I should in all probability be questioned before many days had passed as to 
whether I had received such a communication and, if so, what action I 
proposed to take upon it. I could scarcely reply simply that I did not share 
the apprehensions and that I proposed to do nothing, for the fact of the 
Italian appeal transferred a part of the responsibility to the Great Powers to 
which the appeal was made. I had had no direct communication from the 
German Government upon the subject, but I rather gathered that Dr. 
Stresemann had interpreted it as almost an invitation to him to summon the 
Council of the League. A section of English opinion was already demanding 
that the British Government should bring the question before the League, and 
this would seem the normal course for the three Powers to pursue. On the 
other hand, it seemed to me rather ponderous machinery to employ in such 
a case, and it would have the disadvantage of still further exciting public 
opinion and giving rise to a fresh crop of rumours. Further, the fact that the 
Italian Government had not themselves appealed directly to the League 
suggested that they did not desire this course to be adopted. The only other 


2 Not printed. 3 See No. 49. + See No. 59, note 2. 
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solution which had occurred to me was that the three Powers should each 
send a military officer to the frontier to investigate the facts on both sides 
and to report upon the nature of the military preparations and movements 
which were being made either upon Yugoslav or Albanian territory. Had 
the Ambassador any idea whether such a proposal would be acceptable to 
his Government? 

Marquis Torretta again replied that he was unable to answer my question 
but he said that he would at once telegraph to Rome and ask for instructions. 
I informed him that I should telegraph in the same sense to your Excellency,5 
and I again insisted on the difficulty in which we aad been placed by the 
Italian communication and on the need for finding some way of meeting 
the responsibility which Signor Mussolini had thrown upon us. I called the 
Ambassador’s attention to the speech of M. Peric in which he himself had 
apparently invited such an inspection whilst generally holding language of 
moderation which appeared to me entirely commendable.® 

Iam, &c., 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 

5 See No. 59. 

6 See No. 58, note 2. Sir A. Chamberlain informed Mr. Kennard in his despatch No. 144 
of March 22 to Belgrade that he had expressed to M. Diouritch that day his appreciation 


of the attitude adopted by M. Peritch and had added that he was in some perplexity in 
respect of the Italian communication referred to in note 2 above. 


No. 62 


Sir T. Vaughan (Riga) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received April 4) 


No. 135 [N 1527/227/59] 
RIGA, March 22, 1927 


Sir, 

When the newly appointed Soviet Minister came to pay me his official 
visit a few days ago, the conversation turned on the recently initialled 
Latvian-Soviet Non-aggression Pact, for the conclusion of which he said 
that he would henceforth conduct the negotiations.! 

2. M. Lorenz stated that he had had considerable experience of such 
negotiations both in Kovno? and Helsingfors and mentioned incidentally 
that he attached greater importance to the conclusion of a pact with Finland 
than with the other states. He could not understand the opposition to such 
a pact which was framed in the interests of peace and in his opinion, if he 
might say so, tended to promote the interests of the League of Nations. He 
remarked that the opponents of the pact in this country frequently cited the 
attitude of England as a reason for refusing to conclude such agreements 


t No Latvian—Soviet pact of non-aggression was concluded at this time. 
2 The Lithuanian-Soviet treaty of friendship and non-aggression and exchange of notes 
of September 28, 1926, are printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 125, pp. 890-3. 
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and instanced an article recently published in the ‘Jaunakas Sinas’ by a 
deputy of the centre, M. Dischler, in which this argument had appeared. 
He told me that he had sent a translation of the article to Moscow where it 
would doubtless excite much comment. 

3. I had not seen the article in question at the time and I replied in much 
the same language as I had held to M. Aralov? before his departure and again 
repeated that it was absolutely untrue that His Majesty’s Government ever 
had any intention of attempting to create an anti-Sovietic bloc or of inter- 
fering in the internal affairs of the U.S.S.R. At the same time we expected 
that similar consideration should be extended to us. I said that it would be 
wiser to pay attention to authoritative statements as to the policy of His 
Majesty’s Government, such as that contained in your speech in the House of 
Commons on the 3rd instant,‘ rather than to irresponsible statements in 
the press as to what that policy was supposed to be. I added that it seemed 
useless to hope for any improvement in the relations between our respective 
countries until the Soviet Government recognized its debts and more es- 
pecially had put an end to the insidious propaganda of the Comintern. 

4. M. Lorenz said that the Soviet Government not only recognized its 
debts, but was willing to pay them and as regards propaganda he thought 
the whole thing was greatly exaggerated especially in the case of China, 
where he considered the movement could not be ascribed to Russia. I asked 
‘How about M. Borodin?’s to which he replied that he had met him and 
knew him slightly and that he considered him a retiring and peaceable 
individual! I merely remarked that facts spoke for themselves. 

5. M. Lorenz said that these were weighty questions which lay outside 
his province, but he considered that the re-establishment of good relations 
between the U.S.S.R. and Great Britain was essential and that, so far as he 
himself was concerned, his efforts would be directed to that end. 

6. He gave me the impression of being most anxious to show me courtesy 
and friendliness, but whether this desire was spontaneous or prompted by 
ulterior motives, I am unable to say. 

7. I have had a translation prepared of the article to which M. Lorenz 
called my attention and I have the honour to transmit it herewith.® It will 
be observed that M. Dischler does not allege that any steps have been taken 
by His Majesty’s Government to hinder the pact, but argues that in view of 
the strained relations between Great Britain and the Soviet Union the con- 
clusion of a pact with the latter must necessarily be considered as ‘an un- 
friendly act towards England’. I fear that this argument is apt to carry more 
weight here than the most specific declarations from members or representa- 
tives of His Majesty’s Government in the contrary sense. 


3 M. Aralov, a former Soviet Minister in Riga, had been in Riga as a special delegate 
for the Latvian—Soviet negotiations. 

4 Cf. No. 31, note 2. 

S Soviet adviser to the Kuomintang Chinese nationalist party. 

6 The enclosed translation of an extract from the JFaunakas Sinas of March 15, 1927, 1s 
not printed. 
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8. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Chargé d’ Affaires 
at Moscow.’ 
I have, &c., 
J. G. T. VaucHan 


7 Sir A. Chamberlain’s despatch No. 107 to Riga of April 14 informed Sir T. Vaughan 
that his language to M. Lorenz was approved. 


No. 63 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received March 23, 5.20 p.m.) 


No. 67 Telegraphic (C 2709 /808/92] 


ROME, March 23, 1927, 3.35 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 74.! ) 

I hope to see M. Mussolini this evening. In the meantime I can confirm 
that he would be reluctant to bring matter before League of Nations. 

My impression is that real reason for sudden Italian démarche is as explained 
in my telegram No. 64? that Italian government are convinced that a coup 
was being prepared on north Albanian frontier, but are still more concerned 
over articles in continental press which if any trouble broke out would saddle 
Italy with the responsibility. Italian démarche to forestall this is at least re- 
assuring to the extent that it shows that Italian government have no sinister 
designs upon Albania for if they had they would only have to take no action 
and wait on events to give them an opportunity of intervening. 

Tone of Italian press changed entirely yesterday evening and this morning 
and is now very moderate. Much satisfaction is expressed over alteration of 
attitude of French press on prompt and satisfactory settlement of incident 
arising out of insult to Italian Minister in Skuptchina [Skupshtina]? and 
M. Briand’s speech.‘ 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 67, March 23rd. Repeated to Belgrade 
and Durazzo. 

1 No. 59. 2 See No. 49, note 4. 3 See No. 58, note 1. 


4 The reference is probably to M. Briand’s speech in the Chamber of Deputies on 
March 22: see Journal Officiel, Débats Parlementaires, Chambre des Députés, Sess. ord., Mars a 


Avril 1927, pp. 273-4. 
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No. 64 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received March 24, 9 a.m.) 


No. 69 Telegraphic [C 2737 /808/92] 


ROME, March 23, 1927, 11.35 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 74.! 

Signor Mussolini said that he could understand your perplexity but his 
communication was made in order to avoid an immediate explosion. 

Italian government had known for some time past of Yugoslav war-like 
preparations and organisation of bands on north Albanian frontier for in- 
cursion during the spring. This was the work of military party with General 
Commanding guards division as one of its principal leaders. Situation had 
suddenly become acute as Italian government had received information on 
March 17th and 18th showing that incursion was to be made immediately, 
in fact shots had already been fired in Kossovo plain. Signor Mussolini con- 
sidered however that his communication to the three Powers had already 
effected its object as it had by clearly fixing responsibility for a[n] incident 
averted immediate danger. Feeling at Rome and Belgrade as shown by press 
was already dying down. He himself viewed situation with utmost calm and 
thought there was no kind of danger of a serious crisis. He was himself 
determined on peace which was absolutely essential to Italy for successful 
carrying through of her internal programme. 

Signor Mussolini declared proposals [proposal] in paragraph 5 of your tele- 
gram would be perfectly agreeable to him if Yugoslav government were pre- 
pared to accept it but he did not feel convinced that such procedure was now 
necessary. It was doubtful whether such an investigation unless it had been 
instituted at once and by surprise would show what had been the true situa- 
tion. The bands on Kossovo side and troops on Albanian side could dis- 
perse or be withdrawn within 24 hours leaving nothing but some strands of 
barbed wire behind them. Moreover such an investigation whether it re- 
vealed true facts or not would lead to polemics and recrimination and would 
do nothing towards relieving tension between Italy and Yugoslavia which 
was the real crux of the situation. It was in this train of thought that His 
Excellency deprecated intervention of League of Nations with inevitable 
conflict of evidence, public debate, and press polemics which, whatever the 
result, would leave relations between the two countries worse than ever. 

The real and best solution, His Excellency concluded, would be an ex- 
change of frank and friendly explanations between Belgrade and Rome. 
This would be possible and even easy if Yugoslav government would make 
some friendly gesture to remove impression their previous attitude had 
created, such as ratification of Nettuno conventions which were quite as 
favourable to their own as to Italian interests.? 

1 No. 59. 

2 In his fuller report on this conversation in Rome despatch No. 239 of March 25 
Sir R. Graham further stated: ‘I again alluded to the feeling of nervousness at Belgrade’, 


I2I 


Addressed to Foreign Office, repeated to Berlin, Paris, Belgrade and 


Durazzo. 


and ‘I pointed out that while the Jugoslavy Government had evidently felt difficulty about 
presenting the [Nettuno] Conventions to their Chambers in the past, this difficulty must 
be considerably enhanced by the present situation of tension. The Belgrade Government 
could not be expected to give the appearance of yielding to Italian pressure. Signor 
Mussolini agreed that it would be difficult.’ Sir R. Graham also observed that whether 
the reports of an incursion into Albania were true or not, he felt no doubt that Signor 
Mussolini was convinced in all good faith as to their accuracy. For Signor Mussolini’s 
account of this conversation and the memorandum communicated to him by Sir R. 
Graham see J Documenti Diplomatic Italiani, Settima Serie, vol. v, No. 95. 


No. 65 


Mr. Kennard (Belgrade) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received March 24, 9 a.m.) 


No. 34 Telegraphic [C 2745 /808/92] 


BELGRADE, March 23, 1927, 11.40 p.m. 

My telegram No. 33.! 

Minister for Foreign Affairs sent for me this evening and saw me with 
Italian Minister. He told me he had considered my present enquiry as to 
investigation by military attachés? and that he now wished to declare that 
military attachés were free to visit Albanian frontier when they wished. In 
view of fact that frontier is 300 kilometres long he asked Italian Minister 
what special point it was considered necessary to visit. Italian Minister with 
some confusion said he had no information and thought that had better be 
left to judgment of military experts. Minister for Foreign Affairs then said 
he considered investigation should be made on Albanian side of frontier as 
well and we both expressed personal agreement with this view. 

In view of your telegram No. 74 to Rome? I told both Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Italian Minister that my enquiry had been merely a personal one 
and that I did not know what the final views of His Majesty’s Government 
on the subject might be. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 34; repeated to Rome and Durazzo. 


' This telegram of March 23 is not printed. In connexion with his conversation with 
M. Peritch reported in No. 58 Mr. Kennard reported that he had discussed the situation 
with his French and Italian colleagues who generally agreed with the view expressed in 
his telegram No. 168 of December 19, 1926 (see No. 58, note 6) that a permanent solution 
for the ‘continual trouble regarding Albania . . . would involve some form of pact in which 
all nations concerned should participate’. 

2 See No. 58. 3 No. 59. 
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No. 66 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to Str A. Chamberlain 
(Received March 24, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 50 Telegraphic: by bag [C 2708/88/92] 


PARIS, March 23, 1927 

Your telegram No. 57.! 

I told M. Briand to-day of the proposal which you made to the Italian 
government in your telegram No. 74 to Rome of the 22nd of March.? He 
said that it was difficult to understand the object of the Italian government 
in taking the step of appealing to the three Powers, and that, in his opinion, 
the Yugoslav government had shown great restraint. Their desire had been 
to refer the matter at once to the League of Nations, but he had discounten- 
anced this step, as he did not think that affairs had reached the point at which 
it could properly be taken. He took no exception to your suggestion that, 
instead of an investigation by the military attachés, the three Powers should 
send a mission to which an Italian and a Yugoslav officer should be attached. 
I said that you considered this a more convenient form of investigation, 
and, expressing purely my own opinion, I thought you might be influenced 
by the feeling that, if a more permanent settlement of the frontier could be 
devised, as you clearly hoped, a specially appointed mission would have more 
authority in bringing this about than would the military attachés at Belgrade. 
M. Briand agreed that this might probably be so, and his belief in the useful- 
ness of an investigation was founded not on its immediate results, for he was 
convinced that any preparations for disorder would have disappeared before 
it could get to work, but on the hope of a permanent settlement of a problem 
which had its dangers. In his view advantage ought to be taken of the present 
situation to deal with the one danger-point in the Treaty of Tirana, that 
being, of course, the provision which would enable Italy to take action, not 
merely in the event of an attack on Albania from outside, but in the case of 
danger to the existing régime. This opened up possibilities of Italian military 
intervention in opposition to the desires of the Albanian people themselves, 
so that M. Briand feels it 1s absolutely necessary to procure some interpreta- 
tion of the terms of the Treaty which will neutralize this danger. Unless this 
is done there must be perpetual unrest in that quarter of Europe. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 50, repeated in cypher to Berlin, Belgrade, 
Rome, Durazzo. 


! Not printed. This telegram of March 22, also addressed to Berlin as Foreign Office 
telegram No. 21, referred to No. 59 and gave the instructions on which Lord Crewe was 
acting. 

2 No. 59. 
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No. 67 


Viscount Cecil (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Recewed March 28) 
No. 5 L.N.C.C. [W 2666/61/98] 


GENEVA, March 23, 1927 
Sir, 

With reference to my telegram No. 29 (LN)! of March 23rd, I have the 
honour to transmit to you herewith a copy? of the French draft Treaty for 
the Limitation of Armaments which was circulated last night. 

2. I this morning summoned a meeting of the members of the Delegation, 
in order to submit this document to a preliminary examination, and I give 
below the result of the discussion, showing the considerations to which a first 
reading of the draft gave rise. 

3. The Preamble was left for later consideration. 

4. As regards article 1, the representatives of the Admiralty and Air 
Ministry voiced the opposition of those departments to any idea of limiting 
personnel. While appreciating many of their arguments, I confess that I 
think it will be difficult to contend strongly that such limitation is definitely 
undesirable, and in our particular case we may be exposed to the retort that 
we cannot expect to limit the personnel of armies in other countries while 
refusing to subject the personnel of our navy to any limitation. 

5. It was agreed that the last sentence of Article 1 was unacceptable; 
no State could bind itself not to readjust, for good reason, the proportion 
between its forces stationed at home and those in its overseas possessions. 
The French draft appears to attempt to get over this difficulty by including 
‘reinforcements’ in ‘overseas’ forces, but this seems to be difficult of accep- 
tance: in the British case it might almost be claimed that the whole army 
consisted of ‘reinforcements’. It may be possible to indicate the normal alloca- 
tion of troops, but it seems impossible for any country to bind itself not to 
modify that allocation in any circumstances. In this connection I would 
observe that I should take ‘overseas countries’ to exclude the Dominions and 
India but to include mandated territories and Egypt. 

6. In regard to Article 2, the War Office representative pointed out that 
the French proposal, though undeniably a contribution towards the reduc- 
tion of armaments, amounted at most to a very small contribution. At the 
discussions in Sub-Committee ‘A’ the French representative had pointed out 
that, in the case of a conscript army, there were only two methods of re- 
ducing the number of effectives; either the period of service must be shortened 
or only a certain percentage of each annual class must be actually called to 
the colours.3 The French had always said that it would be impossible to 


1 Not printed. This telegram summarized the French draft convention of March 22 
printed in Cmd. 2888, pp. 13-25. In his telegram No. go L.N. of March 23 Lord Cecil 
summarized the speech made that day by M. Paul-Boncour to the Preparatory Commission 
with the comment that it was ‘moderate in tone and Monsieur Boncour appeared anxious 
not to take up irreconcilable attitude on any point’. 

2 Not here printed. 3 Cf. Volume II, enclosure in No. 215. 
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apply the latter method in France, and consequently they are contemplating 
the former. This, though it reduced the numbers serving at any one moment 
with the colours, would not reduce the total number of available reserves 
though it might slightly reduce their efficiency. This seems to me a perfectly 
justified criticism, but I am not sure that we are bound to object to the French 
proposals. It may, however, be possible to obtain some concession from the 
French on this point: M. Paul-Boncour, in conversation with me the other 
day, hinted that the French Government might be prepared to reckon as 
effectives the two classes most recently passed to the reserve. I understand 
that it is proposed that these two classes may be called to the colours in an 
emergency without technical resort to mobilisation. 

7. It was agreed that the definition contained in Article 3 was a fair one, 
and might be necessary. 

8. In Article 4 it will be necessary to press for the insertion of a provision, 
such as occurs in the British draft, for cases of rebellion or emergency. On 
the other hand, the second paragraph of that article appears to me to be 
superfluous, if not undesirable. 

g. As regards Articles 5 and 6, the representative of the War Office con- 
sidered that the definition given in the first paragraph of the latter article 
would make it possible to give a fair statement of a country’s military effort. 
On the other hand, I confess that the second paragraph of Article 6 is un- 
intelligible to me, and none of my advisers could throw any further light on 
its meaning. I do not like either of these articles: they seem to me to add 
unnecessary complications, and the representative of the Air Ministry, from 
the point of view of his Department, saw positive objection to these provisions 
which might place countries with long service voluntary armies at a dis- 
advantage. For instance, in other countries it might be possible to call up 
men for a short period, such as two months. If this period were chosen in 
the summer, when weather is favourable for flying, the training would be of an 
intensive nature, and the men so trained would only count for one-sixth of 
their number in reckoning effectives, whereas their efficiency would be far 
greater than 16% of men serving for the whole year. 

10. On consideration of Article 8 it occurred to me to enquire whether a 
satisfactory standard of limitation would not be total horse-power plus num- 
bers. The objection to limitation by total horse-power alone, I understand, 
is that this method is easy of evasion. There would be an evident objection 
to limiting the horse-power of individual machines: to limit numbers alone 
encourages increase of individual size and power. Therefore, I wondered 
whether a combination of the two standards might not be unobjectionable 
and effective. I asked the representative of the Air Ministry to have this 
question examined. Similarly, in the case of dirigibles (Article g) it might be 
worth considering whether the standard might combine numbers with volume. 

11, The provision relating to civil aviation in Article 11 may not be of 
great value, but seems in any case harmless. It might open the door to easy 
repudiation of the Treaty, but I think that this would be guarded against by 
some provision such as Article 12 of the British draft. 
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12. Chapter IV of the Treaty is evidently unacceptable. 

13. Chapter V creates a machinery which, while troublesome to work 
would provide no very adequate check on armaments. 

14. The whole of Chapter VI is open to grave objections. It would create 
a ‘super-State’ of a kind and with powers never hitherto seriously contemplated. 
I cannot believe that the French Government will try to insist on the integral 
acceptance of its provisions. 

15. On the whole, the French text is not different from what was to be 
expected. The British point of view on all these questions had already been 
embodied in the British draft Convention, and it was not to be hoped that 
the French would be backward in meeting it at the outset with an equally 
clear statement of the views which they have consistently urged. The main 
differences are on the questions of military reserves, limitation of naval ton- 
nage, budgetary limitation and control or supervision. 

16. So far, the Committee has taken no decision in regard to the procedure 
to be adopted for attempting to bridge these differences. Presumably, sooner 
or later, it will set up some kind of sub-committee to work on the texts with 
the object of evolving, if possible, a document acceptable to all, but for the 
present I can only foresee the continuance of a general discussion consisting 
of declarations reaffirming the points of view held by the several Governments 
on the different questions of principle. 

I have, &c., 
CEcIL 


No. 68 


Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Recetved March 25) 


No. 166 [C 2765 /550/18] 
BERLIN, March 23, 1927 
Sir, 

I had some conversation with Herr von Schubert on the 21st instant as to 
the impressions he had brought away from the Geneva meeting of the League 
Council, and found him on the whole satisfied with the results achieved—at 
any rate he had no very definite complaints to formulate against them. 

2. It was the Saar question which had given the German delegation most 
cause for anxiety ; when it proved impossible to achieve any acceptable settle- 
ment by personal discussion Dr. Stresemann had fully made up his mind to 
divide the Council on the issues at stake, and it was only your own inter- 
vention in the debates of the last meeting on Saturday afternoon!’ that had 
enabled him to abandon his intention and accept a settlement by agreement. 
Herr von Schubert said that they had found M. Briand very ‘difficile’ at this 
meeting. He seemed worried and tired, and lacked the courage and breadth 
of view, even the humour, with which at former meetings he had always 


1 March 12, 1927: see No. 46. 
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been able to treat contentious questions. Herr von Schubert complained that 
two meetings of the Council had now been occupied almost entirely with the 
discussion of two questions—military control and the Saar—both of which 
bristled with contentious detail and caused equal loss of time and temper. He 
hoped soon there would be a meeting free from distractions of this sort; it 
would then be possible to carry on discussions on a higher level and to bring up 
the question of Rhineland evacuation on the ground of article 431 of the 
Treaty of Versailles. To this I replied by expressing the opinion that article 
431 bristled with difficulties, and that, if the German Government brought 
it to the fore, they would find themselves involved in endless discussions of 
the most arid nature. If they must talk about the Rhineland occupation they 
would do well to leave article 431 alone for the present, and they would 
find in other directions a far firmer ground on which to base a claim for 
alleviation. Herr von Schubert saw at once that I was referring to a possibility 
of reducing the forces of occupation on the Rhine. He agreed that the Ger- 
man case for this was far stronger than for total evacuation, and that article 
431 raised many contentious issues. 

3. As regards Polish questions, the Secretary of State expressed himself as 
gratified at the spirit of reasonableness with which M. Zaleski had met the 
German representations about expulsions, and he told me in confidence that 
the Polish Government had given a gentleman’s undertaking that, pending 
discussion, arbitrary expulsions from Poland of Germans would be stopped. 
Herr Rauscher had therefore returned to Warsaw and was discussing this 
question, and if the Polish Government could and would keep its Voievodes? 
in order he expected two or three months’ calm in which he hoped that a 
settlement could be reached on the conditions of residence. The ground 
would then be cleared for the negotiation of the commercial treaty, as to 
the prospects of which, turning as it did largely on the import into Germany 
of Polish agricultural produce, Herr von Schubert expressed himself with all 
his habitual pessimism. Still, so far as things had gone, he was satisfied with 
them, the more so as he had been personally rather severely criticised for 
having interrupted the negotiations. He regarded the present favourable 
turn of events as a justification of his policy; a state of mind which I myself 
cannot help regarding as rather unfortunate. 

4. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Minister at 
Warsaw. 
I have, &c., 
R. C. Linpsay 


2 Provincial Governors. 
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No. 69 


Mr, Leeper (Vienna) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received March 28) 
No. 68 [C 2879/2620 /3] 


VIENNA, March 23, 1927 
Sir, 

With reference to my Despatch No. 58? of the 15th instant, I have the 
honour to inform you that the new French Minister Comte Charles de 
Chambrun, called on me on the gaist instant, and after some minutes of 
general conversation at once plunged into the question of the ‘Anschluss’.3 
He told me that he had discussed the question with M. Berthelot and others 
in Paris just before his departure and was convinced that energetic induce- 
ments should be made to the Austrians to deflect their attention from this 
course which might prove a danger to themselves, to France, and to Europe. 
I told the Minister that while there was, as I understood it, complete agree- 
ment between you, Sir, and M. Briand as to the undesirability of the question 
being raised at present or in the near future, there was no use disguising the 
fact that the vast majority of Austrians have made up their minds as to the 
inevitability of such a solution; I felt sure he would very soon observe that 
for himself. ‘The reasons for their desiring this course were of course prima- 
rily economic ones though there were also psychological factors in it. The 
Comte de Chambrun replied that he was quite aware of the economic 
difficulties of Austria and for that reason he thought it essential—and he 
knew that his Government also realised the necessity of this—that an attrac- 
tive alternative should be held out to Austria. He thought that the neighbour- 
ing States might be induced, out of fear of the political alternative, to treat 
Austria with greater indulgence, and that in view of the importance of the 
political issues involved Great Britain and France might also, in certain 
circumstances, waive their most-favoured-nation privileges. The second of 
these hypotheses I did not feel prepared to discuss in view of the fact that it 
was two years ago thoroughly considered and rejected by His Majesty’s 
Government, but the former I said we should welcome but that personally 
I felt small hopes of any more reasonable policy on the part of neighbouring 
States who appeared to have embarked on a system of high protective 
tariffs. 

2. I only venture to record this conversation as showing that the French 
Government apparently is still particularly anxious to prevent or retard any 
progress of the ‘Anschluss’ movement. I am afraid the Comte de Chambrun 

1 First Secretary in H.M. Legation at Vienna. 

2 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. According to the docket this despatch 
related to the presentation by Comte de Chambrun of his credentials as French Minister 
at Vienna. 

3 In his despatch No. 59 of March 16 Mr. Leeper had summarized recent press reviews 
of a book by Professor Kelsen entitled Die staatsrechtliche Durchfiihrung des Anschlusses Oester- 
reichs an das Deutsche Reich, as he considered they were ‘a further sign that Austrians after 
talking loosely about the ‘“‘Anschluss’’ for some years are beginning seriously to consider 
the difficulties which confront the movement and the way in which these can be overcome’. 
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will have some difficulty in hitting on an alternative attractive enough to turn 
the eyes of Austrians away from what to them is the only hope of existence 
in the future. 

3. The Comte de Chambrun was kind enough to tell me, in conclusion, 
[? of ] a conversation he had had with the Papal Nuncio a few days before. 
Feeling that the attitude of the Holy See on this question is of considerable 
importance he had sought the views of the Nuncio upon it. Mgr. Sibilia told 
him very definitely that he was personally opposed to the ‘Anschluss’, not 
for political reasons, with which, he said, he had nothing to do, but because 
he considered Austria one of the few countries of Europe still as a whole 
faithful to the Roman obedience and he would be very loth to face the risk 
of the four or five million Catholics of Austria being swamped in a pre- 
dominantly Protestant German Reich. The Comte de Chambrun seemed to 
find in this statement an important declaration of policy, but I do not know 
that the Nuncio was expressing more than his own personal opinions.‘ 

4. I am sending copies of this Despatch to His Majesty’s Representatives 
at Berlin and Prague. 

I have, &c., 
A. W. A. LEEPER 


4 In a subsequent despatch, No. 109 of May 17, on the question of a possible ‘Anschluss’ 
Lord Chilston concluded: “The desire for Union (of some kind) is largely due to despon- 
dency as to the future of this country; but, although it is not admitted by many Austrians, 
the economic situation is slowly improving, and I believe it is rather the weakness of the 
internal political situation which produces among the ‘‘bourgeoisie” this lack of all con- 
fidence in the State as it now exists and the desire to be affiliated to a more powerful one.’ 


No. 70 


Letter from Sir C. Mendl' (Paris) to Mr. Gregory 
[W 2697/66/17) 
PARIS, March 23, 1927 
Dear Gregory, 

I am writing to you, in the absence of Sir William [Tyrrell], as head of 
my Department, a letter which in ordinary circumstances I should have 
written to him. 

Please understand that what I am writing in no way represents my views: 
I am merely repeating, what one of [? my] best informed friends tells me. I 
happen to know, in strict confidence, that these are the views of MM. Barthou 
and Tardieu? who are, as you know, perhaps the most important members 
of the present Cabinet after MM. Poincaré and Briand: 


‘The French Ministers—apart from M. Briand on account of his ex- 
cellent personal relations with Sir Austen Chamberlain—are surprised to 
t Press Attaché to H.M. Embassy at Paris. 


2 M. Barthou was Deputy President of the Council of Ministers and Minister of Justice 
and M. Tardieu was Minister of Public Works. 


find that H.M.G.’s foreign policy is, often without reason, opposed to that 
of France. The following examples may be cited. 

‘1. The Italo-Yugo-Slav Confluct. England did not immediately make clear 
in Rome as in Belgrade her desire to see the incident settled peaceably. 
Leaving on one side the root of the matter for the moment, three days 
after the Italian “démarche’’, Paris was still unaware whether England 
would associate with France and Germany in demanding a Commission of 
enquiry. 

‘As regards the root of the matter—Italo-Yugo-Slav relations—England 
allowed the Treaty of Tirana to be signed without a protest, although it 
established a veritable protectorate over Albania through the medium of 
Ahmed Sogou. Thus she favoured the natural tendency of Italy to desire 
to lay hands upon Albania. This is sure to result in conflicts in the Balkans 
generally. The Tirana Treaty is absolutely abnormal since it guarantees 
power to Ahmed, even against the wishes of the Albanians. Hence a 
purely national rising will inevitably be denounced by the Italians as 
having been provoked by the Yugo-Slavs. 

‘2. Disarmament. Lord Cecil has brought forward at Geneva a scheme 
diametrically opposed to the French scheme. The French Government do 
not seem to have been forewarned of this. 

“3. China. England’s separate action originally in proposing concessions 
to the Cantonese without reaching an agreement with the other Powers 
concerned. 

“In the past England has not favoured Italy’s need of expansion which 
today she deems indispensable. In Asia-Minor, for example, she preferred 
the Greeks to the Italians.‘ 

“Then there was Mr. Lloyd George’s policy towards the Soviets and 
against Poland :5 today the position is reversed. 

‘Finally there is the Franco-German ‘‘rapprochement”’ which used to be 
recommended by England but now causes uneasiness in London which 
desires to off-set it by a new entente with Italy.’ 


However during the last two days the note in the press has certainly changed, 
and if Seydoux,® as 1s generally believed, represents Quai d’Orsay opinion in 
what he wrote in the ‘Petit Parisien’ yesterday, it would look as if the French 


3 The reference was presumably to the British proposals for treaty modification com- 
municated to the Ministers for Foreign Affairs of the Chinese Governments at Hankow 
and Peking on January 27 and 28, 1927, respectively, and printed in Survey of International 
Affairs 1926, pp. 494-5; see also Second Series, Volume VIII, No. 1, p. 9. 

4 For British policy in regard to Italian and Greek claims in Asia Minor in 1919 see 
First Series, Volumes I, II, and IV. 

5 The reference was to the negotiations conducted by Mr. Lloyd George as Prime 
Minister with Soviet delegations in 1920 with a view to a trade agreement and with reference 
to Poland’s appeal of July 1920 to Great Britain and France for assistance in resisting the 
Soviet invasion: see First Series, Volume VIII. See op. cit., No. 79, note 3, for the despatch 
of special British and French diplomatic and military missions to Warsaw. 

6 M. Seydoux had recently resigned as Deputy Director of Political and Commercial 
Affairs in the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
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realised that in Albania may be the safety valve for Italian emigration which, 
the French are slowly coming to see, is a necessity if Italy is not to explode. 
Yours sincerely, 
CHARLES MENDL 


No. 71 


Letter from Mr. Phipps (Paris) to Mr. Gregory 
[W 2697/66/17] 
PARIS, March 23, 1927 
My dear Don, 

MendI’s letter to you of to-day.! 

Barthou’s and Tardieu’s views on the various points referred to therein 
are interesting, but only prove once more what I have always maintained, 
viz., that the present French Government of National Union is most precious 
to us, for Briand’s reasonable foreign policy continues to be ratified, in spite 
of internal grumblings, by the more re-actionary members of the Govern- 
ment, including its august head. 

Yours ever, 
Eric PHIPPs 
1 No. 70. 


No. 72 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. Kennard (Belgrade) 
No. 20 Telegraphic [C 2705 /808/92] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, March 24, 1927, 7 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 31! (of the 22nd March. Italo-Yugoslav crisis). 

You should do your utmost to dissuade Minister for Foreign Affairs from 
asking for, or even suggesting an enquiry by the League of Nations, and urge 
him to declare that Yugoslav government leaves it to the three governments 
to whom Italian complaint was addressed to decide on the precise form in 
which the enquiry had best be carried out. 

If he now begins to hedge and make conditions he will entirely undo the 
good effect produced in every foreign country including Italy by his coura- 
geous and statesmanlike statement in the Skuptchina on the igth [20th] March. 
Above all things any attempt to drag in the League at the present juncture 
ought in view of Mussolini’s definite statement reported in Paris telegram 
No. 483 and Rome No. 67 [69]* to be avoided at all costs. I understand that 
this view is shared by French and German governments. 

Repeated to Rome No. 77 and Durazzo No. 15 (in cypher), Paris No. 59 
(by bag) and Berlin No. 23 (in cypher). 

t No. 58. 2 See No. 58, note 2. 3 No. 60. + No. 64. 
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No. 73 


Sir A. Chamberlain to the Marquess of Crewe (Parts) 
No. 60 Telegraphic: by bag [C 2737/808/92] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 24, 1927, 7 p.m. 


Rome telegram No. 69! repeated to you. 

Please give substance confidentially to Monsieur Briand and say that I 
am doubtful whether it is worth while to proceed with my proposal for 
investigation of conditions on both sides of the frontier by our military 
representatives unless French government would still desire such investigation 
to take place. 

I regard Mussolini’s suggestion that the Yugoslav government should pre- 
pare the way for conversations by at once ratifying Nettuno Conventions 
as impossible and should be prepared to instruct Sir R. Graham to press 
Mussolini to begin the conversations without delay and treat all outstanding 
questions in the course of them. I do not know whether Yugoslav government 
could or would ratify Nettuno Conventions in any case but if they were 
prepared to do so as part of a settlement otherwise satisfactory I could put it 
to Mussolini that ratification whilst unobtainable by itself might be secured 
in return for friendly explanations of those phrases of the treaty of Tirana 
which have been thought by Serbs to imply establishment of a veiled pro- 
tectorate over Albania and an intention not merely to discountenance plots 
by refugees but also intention to maintain Ahmed Zogu by force against 
purely internal movement in Albania. 

We might also see whether we could get agreement to appointment of 
two neutral officers as observers on either side of the frontier as was done in 
Greco-Bulgarian settlement,? so as to prevent any fresh scare arising during 
these conversations. Of course I cannot say whether as things now stand 
Mussolini would accept any of these suggestions but I am prepared to try if 
Briand thinks it would be helpful. 

I should be grateful for frank expression of his views on these suggestions 
or for any others of a practical kind which occur to him.3 

Repeated to Berlin No. 24, Rome No. 78, Belgrade No. 21 and Durazzo 
No. 164 in cypher. 


1 No. 64. 

2 For consideration by the Council of the League of Nations of the frontier incidents 
of October 1925 between Bulgaria and Greece see League of Nations Official Journal, November 
1925, pp. 1696-1718, and February 1926, passim; for the report of the Commission of 
Enquiry appointed by the Council see 1b7d., pp. 196-210. 

3 Foreign Office telegram No. 79 to Rome, No. 22 to Belgrade and No. 17 to Durazzo 
of March 24 stated that the present telegram was ‘for your personal and conf[identia]] 
information and for your own observations’. Telegram No. 25 to Berlin of the same date 
repeated the former caveat. 

4 In Durazzo telegram No. 11 of March 25 in reply Mr. Seeds stated that he had nothing 
to add to views expressed in No. 76, and commented in general agreement with Sir A. 
Chamberlain’s present suggestions. 
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No. 74 


Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received March 25, 9 a.m.) 


No. 24 Telegraphic [C 2779/808/92] 


BERLIN, March 24, 1927, 9 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 74 to Rome.! 

I have seen Secretary of State twice and have apprised him of your 
proposal of mission of officers by the three Powers with adjunction of Yugo- 
slav and Italian members. Proposal has made excellent impression here as 
indicating confidence that is felt in German government. 

Secretary of State explains that German attitude is governed by three 
considerations: 


1. They will take no action which will range them on one or other side in 
the dispute, 

2. They will take no initiative, 

3. Within limits of above two points they would willingly join in any 
action of a conciliatory nature. But Secretary of State was unable to give me 
any answver to question whether German government would join in action 
involvedi in your proposal, as matter has been referred to Cabinet. 


Personally I feel confident that German government would join in if they 
felt sure that no objection would be raised by France or Italy but they are, 
of course, unable to admit that their adherence is dependent on permission 
of any foreign government. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 24; repeated to Paris, Rome, Durazzo and 
Belgrade. 


t No. 59. 


No. 75 


Memorandum by Sir A. Chamberlain 
[W 2697/66/17] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, March 24, 1927 
Mr, Gregory. 

It may be worth while that I should make a few observations on Sir 
Charles Mendl’s interesting letter.1 If you think well, there can be no 
objection to your sending a copy to Sir Charles and Mr. Phipps? for their 
information. 

1 No. 70. 

2 A note on the filed copy by Mr. Villiers, Head of the Western, General and League of 


Nations Department of the Foreign Office, here read: ‘Done G. H. V.’ No letter to Sir C. 
Mendl or Mr. Phipps has been traced in Foreign Office archives. 
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Let me take the points raised seriatim. 


1. The Italo-Yugo-Slav conflict. The influence of His Majesty’s Government 
has been steadily though quietly used to press moderation upon the Italian 
Government. The fact that this influence has been used quietly has not made 
it less effective, and indeed had I acted otherwise I should have lost my 
influence with Mussolini. What are the facts of the case? When I first met 
Mussolini in Rome in December 1924, he volunteered the statement that 
Italy had no aggressive designs upon Albania and would respect her indepen- 
dence. From this declaration he has never varied. I accepted it and accept 
it as expressing his real intentions, and whenever occasion has arisen, I have 
reminded Mussolini of it and based my appeals to him upon it. Monsieur 
de Fleuriau has been kept well informed as to my action and the Quai 
d’Orsay can be in no doubt that it has been uniformly directed to the main- 
tenance of peace and to the smoothing away of the difficulties which have 
arisen between the Yugo-Slav and Italian Governments. 

I do not read the Treaty of Tirana as it is read in France. I interpreted it 
in the light of the assurances given to me? and I certainly felt no more bound 
to protest against it than did the French Government. My influence was 
used towards securing friendly explanations of the terms of the Treaty, and 
these would, I am confident, have been forthcoming at the first moment 
had they been sought in the same spirit by the Yugo-Slav Government. As 
regards the most recent incident, it is true that there were two or three days 
delay in declaring our attitude owing to the fact that I had gone to the 
country for a little rest as I was absolutely worn out by the continuous 
pressure of work, but as soon as I was in a position to take a decision, I 
informed the French Government of my action. 

2. Disarmament. Both Lord Cecil and I have more than once suggested 
to the French representatives that they should take the lead in land disarma- 
ment and leave us to take the lead in naval disarmament. They have pre- 
ferred to secure a majority on naval questions against the great naval powers 
by the votes of such maritime States as Czechoslovakia, Roumania and 
Poland. If there is any cause for complaint here, it is on our side. We have 
on this question yielded our opinion again and again to that of the French. 
Friendship involves mutual consideration, and cannot be established upon 
the basis that Great Britain is not entitled to an opinion on matters that 
concern her so vitally. 

3. China. The same is true of China. Throughout the long deliberations 
of the Tariff Conference,’ Great Britain again and again subordinated her 
own views and her far larger interests to the effort to act in union with the 
other powers. Even when we issued our December memorandun,,® it was 


3 See Volume II, Nos. 235, 255, 312, and 372. 4 See Nos. 55 and 66. 

5 From October 1925 to July 1926: cf. Volume II, Appendix, pp. 951-2. 

6 This memorandum of December 18, 1926, to the representatives at Peking of the 
Powers signatory of the Nine-Power Treaty signed at Washington on February 6, 1922 (item 
No. 11 in Cmd. 1627 of 1922), together with a memorandum of May 28, 1926, to the U.S. 
Government, is printed in Survey of International Affairs 1926, pp. 488-94. 
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an appeal to those other powers for common action. The response was not 
encouraging, and if the French complain that we at last took action in- 
dependently, they should at least ask themselves what they did to show a 
common front when for months British interests at Hongkong and Canton 
were exposed to a ruthless boycott? or when the British concession at Hankow 
was invaded by a turbulent mob.® One thing they made clear was that we 
should pull our own chestnuts out of the fire. It was a short-sighted policy, 
but we are not to blame for the results. 

4. Reproaches made that we have changed our policy towards Italy and towards 
Poland. Have the French any reason to complain in either case? The change 
which I have made in British policy towards Poland has certainly not been 
contrary to French interests, nor have my constant efforts to associate Italy 
with the Western Powers and to act as a link between her and France been 
otherwise than serviceable to French interests. 

5. Finally mention is made in Sir Charles Mendl’s note of the Franco- 
German rapprochement, which, it is stated, ‘used to be recommended by 
England, but now causes uneasiness in London, which desires to off-set it 
by a new entente with Italy’. This is so silly that it is really difficult to deal 
seriously with it. There is no jealousy here of the Franco-German rapproche- 
ment. Ve worked hard for it. Even at the last meeting of the Council, I did 
something to promote it when I secured Stresemann’s assent to the settlement 
reached in regard to the Saar Railway Force. I have dealt with our relations 
with Italy. They are not an off-set to a friendship with France, nor a counter- 
poise to the Franco-German rapprochement. They are a necessary consequence 
of the Treaty of Locarno, and but for them France would be in danger of 
seeing Italy fall once more under purely German influences. 

I have tried to write with restraint, but these querulous and unfounded 
complaints make one wonder what conception those who utter them form of 
French interests and French policy and whether, if they had their way, they 


would leave France with one friend in the polity. 
A. CG. 


7 Cf. Volume II, Appendix, pp. 952-3. 8 Cf. No. 19, note 4. 


No. 76 
Mr, Seeds (Durazzo) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received March 26, 9 a.m.) 
No. 10 Telegraphic [C' 2824/808/92] 


DURAZZO, March 25, 1927, 7.30 p.m. 


Rome telegram No. 69.! 
I agree with Signor Mussolini that suggested investigation on the frontier 
would fail to throw useful light on the problem of bands which is most 


1 No. 64. 
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immediate danger. President of the Republic expressed the same opinion to 
me yesterday when discussing statement made by Serb-Croat-Slovene Minister 
for Foreign Affairs in Skuptchina.? 

Albanian government are and have been more pre-occupied with that 
question than with Serbian military preparations. The latter scare emanates 
to greater extent from Italian sources in Jugoslavia and Rome government 
added it to Albanian fears in order to make even more patent to world in 
general and to Albanian public opinion existence and advantages of an Italian 
protectorate over Albania. Official communiqué at Rome proclaiming Al- 
banian government’s gratitude? and also the satisfaction expressed by Signor 
Mussolini in interview reported in His Majesty’s Ambassador’s telegram 
under reference confirm me in the belief that alleged Serbian military pre- 
parations are rightly minimised by Mr. Kennard and have been exaggerated 
to further Italian diplomatic aims. 

Albanian government’s suspicions of action by bands are based on inter- 
cepted letters from refugees in Jugoslavia apart from reports of their own 
agents. Letters in question allude to action to be taken before the end of 
April but President of the Republic tells me that in his opinion main attack 
will not develop until about August although demonstrations will mean- 
while be made here and there in order to test Albanian defences. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 10. Repeated to Rome and Belgrade. 


2 See No. 58, note 2. 

3 Cf. The Times, March 24, 1927, p. 13. In his despatch No. 177 to Athens of March 28 
Sir A. Chamberlain recorded that in a conversation with Mr. Sargent on March 24 the 
Greek Minister in London, M. Caclamanos, had stated that he had reason to suppose that 
the Albanian Government had been much alarmed at the prospect of an international 
investigation being carried out on their territory and had appealed urgently to the Italian 
Government to save them from it. 


No. 77 


Mr. Kennard (Belgrade) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received March 26, 9 a.m.) 


No. 36 Telegraphic [C 2823 /808/92| 


BELGRADE, March 25, 1927, 8.45 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 60 to Paris.! 

I shall regard information as personal and confidential. I would point out 
that it would be impossible under the present circumstances to secure ratifica- 
tion of Nettuno conventions here unless some adequate compensation were 
obtained elsewhere. Government is too weak and public opinion has been 
greatly roused by what is considered unjustifiable attack by Signor Mussolini 
which is directed not only against Serb-Croat-Slovene government but 
against the King personally. If no investigation is to be made into accusations 


1 No. 73. 
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ee 


of Italian government and matter left as it stands, it appears to me that 
friendly gesture should come from Rome in the first instance rather than 
from Belgrade. 

I further doubt whether Serb-Croat-Slovene government would agree to 
appointment of neutral officers on the frontier which they would consider 
national affront. 

Real remedy as I have ventured to point out frequently seems to be tri- 
partite pact such as that suggested in my telegram No. 169.2 If Rome and 
Belgrade be left alone to come to some arrangement either none will be 
reached or some vague declaration which will not go to the root of the matter 
will be made. Control over Albanian refugees in all countries concerned is 
essential and settlement of doubtful points in Tirana pact which should to a 
great extent dissipate mutual suspicion can be best attained by new pact 
drafted by skilful legal experts. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 36, of March 25th. Repeated to Paris, 
Rome and Durazzo. 


2 See No. 58, note 6. 


No. 78 


Mr. Kennard (Belgrade) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received March 26, 9 a.m.) 


No. 38 Telegraphic [C 2832/88/92] 


BELGRADE, March 25, 1927, 9 p.m. 

My telegram No. 37.! 

Minister for Foreign Affairs has given me an assurance that he will not 
suggest enquiry by League of Nations and that he will leave it to 3 govern- 
ments to decide on form of enquiry. 

He would have preferred commission appointed by League of Nations as they 
could have reported to Geneva where question could be thoroughly con- 
sidered. He did not approve of commission of representatives appointed by 
3 governments as there would be no central body to whom they could report. 
If enquiry had to be made and League of Nations was not to be invoked he 
considered investigation by Military Attachés here would be most suitable. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs then on his own initiative expressed view that 
direct conversations between Belgrade and Rome would be best means of 
surmounting present crisis but M. Rakic had not yet been able to present 
credentials in Rome and he did not see how these conversations could be 
initiated. 

Addressed to Foreign Office. Repeated to Rome, Durazzo and Berlin. 


1 This telegram of March 25 in reply to No. 72 reported that M. Markovitch had 
suggested the likelihood of M. Peritch expressing the views reported in the first two para- 
graphs below. Mr. Kennard further stated with reference to his conversation with 
M. Markovitch: ‘Public opinion here now resents any idea of formal enquiry as if Yugo- 
slavia were a criminal and further is opposed to any participation of German representative.’ 
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No. 79 


Str R. Graham (Rome) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received March 26, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 71 Telegraphic [C 2825 /808/92| 


ROME, March 25, 1927, 9.10 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 60 to Paris' and your telegram No. 79.? 

Confidential. 

I am inclined to doubt whether investigation by military representatives 
would afford a solution. Yugoslav Minister here who has personal knowledge 
of the country on the north Albanian frontier tells me it is of an impossible 
character and that it would be easy to march a division through it without 
anyone being the wiser. In any case no findings that military representatives 
could reach would be likely to satisfy the two parties concerned and might 
even still further embitter relations between them. 

Situation seems to be that while both parties affirm desire to resume friendly 
relations, neither of them will take the first step. Mussolini is willing to offer 
satisfactory explanations regarding Tirana Pact if only Yugoslav government 
will make some friendly gesture by which he evidently means if they will 
ratify Nettuno conventions. Yugoslav government say, no doubt with truth, 
that immediate ratification is impossible. But I do not see any other avenue 
for progress except to connect in some way or other question of ratification 
of conventions and explanations regarding Pact. Being impressed with this 
idea before receiving your telegrams 78 privately} and tentatively sounded 
Yugoslav Minister as to what he thought about it. I suggested for his personal 
consideration that even if as he said, immediate ratification was out of the 
question yet he himself admitted early ratification was necessary and desir- 
able and perhaps therefore conversations on lines of a promise to submit 
conventions to Skuptchina at earliest date possible in return for satisfactory 
explanations regarding Pact might enable some progress to be made. Other- 
wise we seem to be in a vicious circle. Monsieur Rakic did not at all exclude 
the idea and said that he would think it over carefully and let me know his 
opinion. 

I fear it will be difficult to induce Mussolini to open conversations in the 
right spirit unless in response to some friendly gesture on the part of Yugoslav 
government. My opinion, expressed with all due reserve is that His Ex- 
cellency would not be unfavourable to appointment of two neutral officers 
as observers and others as suggested in penultimate paragraph of your tele- 
gram No. 60 to Paris. 

Addressed to Foreign Office; repeated to Paris, Berlin, Belgrade and 
Durazzo. 


1 No. 73, repeated to Rome as Foreign Office telegram No. 78. 

2 See No. 73, note 3. 

3 In another text of this telegram the preceding passage read: ‘. . . idea, I had, before 
receiving your telegram No. 78, privately &c.’ 
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No. 80 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received March 26, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 54 Telegraphic: by bag [C 2799/8608 /92] 
PARIS, March 25, 1927 


Your telegram No. 60 and Rome telegram to Foreign Office No. 69.! 

I gave the substance of these to M. Briand this evening. He said that it 
would be difficult to persuade the Yugoslav government to abandon any 
verification of the facts after having been accused in the face of Europe of a 
series of misdemeanours which they completely repudiate. At the same time 
he agreed that frank conversations between the two countries would be best 
if it can be made clear that they aim at a final arrangement, not a merely 
temporary explanation. He, therefore, welcomed the idea of clearing up the 
objectionable provisions of the Tirana treaty, while persuading Yugoslavia 
to play her part by such a step as ratification of the Nettuno convention{[s]. 
He thought that, on reflection, Signor Mussolini could only be gratified at 
getting rid of the awkward obligation to support Ahmed Zogu against 
the population of Albania. He will send a note in reply to the aide-mémotre? 
I left with him, suggesting that you should act at Rome and he at Belgrade, 
to bring about something like a simultaneous move by both parties to initiate 
conversations on these lines. 

Addressed to Foreign Office and repeated in cypher to Rome, Belgrade 
and Durazzo. 


1 Nos. 73 and 64 respectively. 2 Untraced in Foreign Office archives. 


No. 81 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Recetved March 26, 6 p.m.) 


No. 72 Telegraphic [C 2834/808/92] 


ROME, March 26, 1927, 3.50 p.m. 

Belgrade telegrams Nos. 36 and 38.! 

Yugoslav Minister presents his credentials today. 

I fear there would be no chance at present stage of affairs of inducing 
Signor Mussolini to scrap the Pact of Tirana and replace it with tripartite 
pact. My impression is that he would strongly resent any proposal to this 
effect. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 72, March 26th, repeated to Belgrade 
and Durazzo. 


1 Nos. 77-78. 
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No. 82 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received March 27, 9 a.m.) 


No. 55 Telegraphic [C 2836/808/92| 


PARIS, March 26, 1927, 11.50 p.m. 

My telegram No. 54.! 

In written reply received this evening French government state that pro- 
cedure proposed by His Majesty’s Government namely appointment of 
commission of enquiry comprised of British, French and German officers 
accompanied by an Italian and Serbian officer appears to be most suitable 
for rapid settlement of question.? Such action however would not be solution 
of real cause of Italian Serbian difference i.e. provisions of treaty of Tirana. 
French government suggest that as regards appointment of commission of 
enquiry bothon Albanian and Serbian side[s] of frontier, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment after securing assent of German government should approach Italians 
and Serbians in name of Great Britain, France and Germany in order to 
induce Italian and Serbian governments to accept procedure outlined above. 
This would not in any way prevent direct conversations between Italy and 
Serbia with a view to reaching a permanent agreement. On this point 
French government consider His Majesty’s Government are best qualified 
to speak to Rome and they themselves at Belgrade in order to bring about 
first the ratification of Nettuno conventions and secondly desired interpreta- 
tion of treaty of Tirana. 

Copy of text of French reply is being forwarded to you tomorrow by bag.3 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 55, repeated to Berlin, Rome, Belgrade 
and Durazzo. 


t No. 8o. 

2 In further explanation of M. Briand’s views, M. de Fleuriau informed Sir A. 
Chamberlain on March 28, as he recorded in Foreign Office despatch No. 890 to Paris 
of the same day, that ‘whilst not averse to my suggestion of placing observers on the frontier, 
the French Government would wish those observers to be drawn from the forces of the 
three Powers and not from those of some ‘“‘neutral”’ nation’. 

3 Paris covering despatch No. 713 is not preserved in Foreign Office archives: the enclosed 
note of March 26 is not printed. On March 28 Lord Crewe reported in Paris telegram 
No. 59 that M. Berthelot had informed Mr. Phipps that day in particular that the French 
Minister at Belgrade had reported that ‘the Yugoslav Minister for Foreign Affairs had 
declared his readiness to urge Parliament to ratify the Nettuno Conventions, provided 
satisfactory assurances were obtained from the Italian government regarding the Treaty 
of Tirana, such for instance, as a note from the Italian government declaring that they had 
no intention of infringing the independence or integrity of Albania’. 
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No. 83 


Ser R. Lindsay (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received March 29) 
No. 171 [C 2929/88/92] 
BERLIN, March 26, 1927 
Sir, 

Dr. Stresemann asked me to call on him last night, and showed me a 
telegram from the German Minister at Belgrade to the effect that the Yugo- 
Slav Government had materially qualified their invitation to the military 
attachés ‘of all the world’ to investigate the state of affairs on the frontier. 
What M. Peric had meant by his phrase was ‘military experts of the League 
of Nations’ and it was towards an invocation of the League that the Yugo- 
Slav Government was now heading. This was causing Dr. Stresemann some 
anxiety. I informed him of your telegram to Belgrade, No. 20,! in which you 
deprecated invocation of the League at the present moment, and he entirely 
concurred in the wisdom of your view. Having regard to the Italian atti- 
tude, it would, in his opinion, be dangerous to call the League in just now. 
Signor Mussolini intimated that he would sooner not have its intervention; 
if asked formally to accept that intervention he would probably formally 
decline; and the League could not in the circumstances of to-day afford to have 
an offer of its good offices declined. 

2. I said that the Italian position was that the negotiations over Albania 
should now proceed a deux between Rome and Belgrade and the other 
Powers would doubtless watch them carefully, exerting any restraint or 
pressure and offering any advice that the circumstances might require. Your 
own proposal of a three-power Commission had fallen into the background 
for the moment, and if it did come up again it would only be as a matter of 
secondary importance subsidiary to some wider measure of agreement. I 
greatly regretted the loss of this opportunity of seeing Germany associated 
with France and Great Britain in a common work of conciliation. 

3. Dr. Stresemann replied in warm terms which I have summarized in 
my telegram No. 26? of to-day. He had been greatly gratified by your proposal. 
In statements you had made you had often urged the importance of close 
co-operation by France, Great Britain and Germany in the cause of peace. 
In commissions and in cabinet meetings he had made the most of these 
prospects in defence of his policy of conciliation, and he recognised that if 
they had not materialized it was because no opportunity for their realization 
had offered. His critics, however, had scoffed at his optimism; France and 
England would never be reconciled with Germany; he was following a mere 
will o’ the wisp and Locarno was a deception. Such an opportunity of co- 
Operation as your proposal had offered would have enabled him to give 
an overwhelming reply to these critics and would have been a logical and 


1 No. 72. 
2 Not printed. This telegram summarized Sir R. Lindsay’s account, in the present 
paragraph and paragraph 4 below, of Dr. Stresemann’s remarks. 
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important development of Locarno. He was very grateful for your action 
and wished me to tell you so. 

4. I then took matters a little further. The central point of the present 
Albanian negotiations had, I said, in the last 24 hours, shifted from a proposed 
Commission of enquiry to proposed conversations @ deux. Possibly in the 
course of further proceedings another change might take place and another 
opportunity for joint action by Powers present itself. If Germany were invited 
to join in such joint action, would he be inclined to accept the invitation? 
To this Dr. Stresemann answered unhesitatingly that as Minister for Foreign 
Affairs he would be very desirous of accepting, and he repeated the state- 
ment later, with the added assurance that, if the case arose he would advo- 
cate acceptance in the German Cabinet with all possible energy. 

5. I was struck by the bold and decided answer of Dr. Stresemann especially 
in contrast with the extreme caution which Herr v. Schubert had displayed 
to me the evening before (see my despatch No. 1703 of the 25th instant). 
It is quite allowable to discount the timidity and pessimism of Herr v. 
Schubert, but I think there is no reason to doubt the courage or sincerity of 
Dr. Stresemann. 

I have, &c., 
R. C. Linpsay 


3 Not printed. This despatch gave a fuller account of the conversations with Herr von 
Schubert reported in No. 74, and commented that ‘the German Foreign Office had had 
no idea that any crisis might be impending. ... All this is typical of the narrow purview 
of the German Government in foreign affairs. They concentrate their attention intensely 
and exclusively on the Central and East European questions which directly touch German 
interests.’ 


No. 84 


Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received April r) 
No. 173 [C 3037/11/18] 
BERLIN, March 27, 1927 
Sir, 

I am sorry to say that difficulties may arise with the German authorities 
in regard to the rights and duties of the experts attached to the Allied Em- 
bassies in virtue of paragraph 5 of the Geneva Agreement of December 12 
for the termination of Military Control in Germany.' I enclose copy of a 
report on the subject addressed by Colonel Gosset to the War Office. 

2. Colonel Gosset had told me that though Dr. Forster? always talked 
amiably to him and his expert colleagues, he was completely obstructive on 
any question of their doing anything. I consulted with my French Colleague 
and we agreed to speak on the matter to Herr von Schubert, tentatively 


! See Volume IT, Annex to No. 355. 
2 Dr. Forster was a Counsellor in the German Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
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indeed, as neither of us had any definite information as to the views of our 
Governments, but yet in such a manner that Herr von Schubert should not 
regard our representations as a mere formality. 

3. I saw the Secretary of State on March 24 and he said he had heard of 
the difficulties from Dr. Forster, and had intended to have a preliminary talk 
with me about them. I maintained that at Geneva Military Control had 
indeed been abolished but that it was admitted on both sides that certain 
measures agreed on by the German Government had not at the moment of 
abolition been executed and that they must be executed. Of these measures 
some were of a legislative nature, and their completion could be discussed 
and determined with the allied authorities in personal meetings and by corre- 
spondence, and to this the German authorities had no objection to raise. 
Other measures required physical action for their completion (the blowing 
up of a shelter or the replacement of a gun) and to establish the completion 
of these measures only a physical visit by an allied officer would be efficacious. 
It was no more reasonable for the German Government to object to a visit 
than to object to discussion of a draft law. To object to both would make the 
experts entirely functionless, and I could not admit that the paragraph of 
the Geneva decision meant nothing at all even though, as he interpolated, 
it was introduced only to enable M. Briand to accept the agreement. Look- 
ing at the matter, however, more broadly, I represented to him that we all 
desired to liquidate the last vestiges of control as quickly as possible, and I 
did not expect that any of the Allies concerned wanted to make exaggerated 
demands; but the present attitude of the German authorities was one of com- 
plete negation, and could only have the effect of inviting representations 
from the four Powers concerned, which was just what we wanted to avoid. 

4. Herr von Schubert’s view was that anything in the nature of a visit must 
constitute a return or continuation of control and that must be regarded as 
entirely inadmissible. It was not merely that the military authorities would 
object, but that public opinion would be so roused that he dared say no 
German Government would be able to stand against the storm. Discussion 
of a draft law with an expert was possible, but as for a visit, he did not think 
a visit could be allowed to a shelter even after it had been blown up, far 
less during the operation. He had been assured by Dr. Gaus, in whose 
opinion he had the utmost confidence, that under the wording of the para- 
graph of the Decision, the experts were not justified in asking to be allowed to 

make visits. He himself regarded the experts merely as officers attached to 
Embassies to advise their chiefs what questions to ask and what criticisms 
if any to make of answers. As to the shelters, the German Government 
would in due course give a formal and official assurance that they had been 
blown up and that must suffice. 

5. I said I must excuse myself if I told Herr von Schubert a little story. 
At a certain moment the Military Control Commission had been occupied 
with the question of 119 coast defence guns. It was agreed with the German 

Military authorities that these guns should be placed in certain carefully 
3 Legal Adviser to the German Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
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defined positions along the coast, and in due time a formal and official as- 
surance reached the Commission that all the 119 guns had been so disposed. 
Thereupon a discussion arose in the Commission. General Wauchope‘ had 
maintained that the assurance was formal, that it was not permissible to 
cast doubt on it, that it must be accepted, and that no visit of inspection and 
verification should be made. The discussion was lively, but in the end the 
decision went by a majority against General Wauchope; the visit of inspec- 
tion was made, and it was found that four of the guns had been removed and 
utilized elsewhere. The incident, I said, though intrinsically a small matter, 
had made a deep impression and had its bearing on the suggestion Herr von 
Schubert had just formulated to me. It made it particularly difficult for 
the British representative[s] in Allied Councils on Disarmament questions to 
take up the attitude they would wish to take. Herr von Schubert took my 
little story very well. He asked me one or two questions about the when and 
the where, and told me that the control of these disarmament questions was 
now in the hands of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, and that apart from that 
the German Military authorities too were resolved to behave with scrupulous 
regard for all engagements taken. It was agreed between us that our dis- 
cussion had been preliminary and unofficial and I informed him that I must 
report the question to you. 

6. I venture a few observations. In talking with Herr von Schubert I 
have adopted what I regard as a reasonable commonsense view, but the 
wording of paragraph 5 is obscure to me and I daresay the lawyers may 
regard the matter quite differently. For this reason I have made Herr von 
Schubert understand that I have been speaking quite personally and that I 
have not committed His Majesty’s Government. I think it probable that if 
visits of inspection were made, the German Government would be very 
violently criticised, though Herr von Schubert is exaggerating when he sug- 
gests that the Cabinet might fall. Still, a good deal of courage would be 
required to assent to visits. Among the experts (see Colonel Gosset’s report) 
it has been suggested that the inspections might be made quietly and without 
attracting notice. I have often been struck by the power the German Govern- 
ment have of keeping things out of the press, but in the present case I doubt 
if it would be possible to silence, say, “Vorw4rts’, only too anxious to embarrass 
a Government of the Right, and they would certainly get the news from 
French or Polish journals. His Majesty’s Government, I imagine, will take 
their final decision as to what to do in accordance with the legal merits and 
intrinsic importance of the question. If that decision is to join with other 
Powers in a joint representation, I hardly expect that representation to have 
any practical result, and it would only serve to establish yet another German 
neglect of minor engagements. As such the démarche would do no particular 
harm and no particular good. 

I have, &c., 
R. C. Linpsay 


4 General Wauchope had been chief of the British section of the Inter-Allied Military 
Commission of Control. 
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ENCLosurRE IN No. 84 


Colonel Gosset (Berlin) to the Director of Milttary 
Operations and Intelligence (War Office) 


Copy BERLIN, March 25, 1927 
With reference to my 1/F.G/2 of the 12th March 1927,5 


1. No decision has yet been arrived at in connection with the question 
of ‘visits’ to be made by the experts in the course of their duties. 

2. Paragraph I (1) of the Instructions to the Experts received from the 
Ambassadors’ Conference (C[omité] M[ilitaire] A[llié de] V[ersailles] letter 
No. 107/1 of the roth February 1927)6 lays down that the task of the experts 
is ‘de poursuivre |’exécution des redressements visés dans la Note Collective 
du 4 Juin 1925’. 

3. Paragraph 5 of the Agreement arrived at at Geneva on the rath 
December 1926, states that the expert ‘aura qualité pour s’entendre avec les 
autorités compétentes allemandes’. 

4. I discussed the interpretation of paragraph 3 above with Dr. Forster on 
the roth March, and again to-day. 

The German standpoint is, that the experts are here in a purely diplomatic 
Capacity to assist the German authorities in arriving at a satisfactory settle- 
ment of points of detail still outstanding. 

Dr. Fo6rster argues that all methods reminiscent of control, such as visits, 
must be avoided at all costs. It would be impossible, he said, to keep the 
fact, that visits had been made by the experts, out of the Press, and the result 
would be very serious. 

5. I agree with my colleagues that it is essential that visits should be made 
by the experts in order that they may report the execution of rectifications 
to the Ambassadors’ Conference. 

We also agree that an expert must be present during the destruction of the 
shelters in East Prussia, and that he should be allowed to inspect the shelters 
immediately before and after the explosion takes place. Otherwise, no assur- 
ance is possible that the shelter has been adequately destroyed. 

My colleagues consider that it would be quite possible for the German 
Government to prevent all mention in the Press of visits paid by the experts. 

6. Colonel Azzariti has, for some days, been anxious to telegraph and to 
write on this subject to the Ambassadors’ Conference. 

I had, however, already discussed the question of visits with the British 
Ambassador, who had promised to talk to Herr von Schubert on the subject, 
and I, therefore, opposed the despatch of any communication to the 
Ambassadors’ Conference until the result of these negotiations was known. 

Sir Ronald Lindsay now informs me that Herr von Schubert’s reply, whilst 
not definite, was not favourable to the views taken by the experts. 

Further, I have just (6 p.m.) heard from my French colleague and gather 
that the French Ambassador has also failed to obtain a satisfactory reply. 


Ss Untraced in Foreign Office archives. 6 Enclosure in No. 12. 
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I shall, therefore, agree to the despatch of a report to the Ambassadors’ 
Conference to-morrow, and, if no definite and satisfactory reply is received 
from the German Government, a telegram will be sent to the Ambassadors’ 
Conference on Tuesday or Wednesday.7 

The danger of delay is that the Germans are probably continuing to carry 
out the destruction (possibly ineffective) of the selected shelters so as to 
present the experts with a ‘fait accompli’. 

7. Commandant Durand considers that he will have to make visits in 
connection with Military Establishments which are to be ‘transformed’, 
Police, etc; the expenditure of 4,000 marks in connection with such visits 
has, I understand, been approved, and he has been requested to submit a 
programme. 

I have no doubt that Colonel Azzariti will also propose to visit fortifications 
other than the shelters in East Prussia. 

I consider that if we succeed in inducing the German Government to agree 
to visits being made by the experts, the number of such visits should be 
reduced to a minimum. They should, however, include— 


(a) the shelters in East Prussia (as stated above), 
(6) the Marker Battery, Borkum; concerning which an attempt was made 
to deceive General Wauchope, and 
(c) any cases where there is reason to believe deception is intended.8 
F. W. Gosset 
Colonel 


7 March 29-30, 1927. 

8 In a letter of March 30 to General Clive, whereof copies were transmitted to the 
Foreign Office and Colonel Gosset, the War Office expressed general agreement with 
Colonel Gosset, but considered it essential that visits should be reduced to a minimum and 
carried out as a result of friendly agreement with the German authorities. A copy of report 
No. 21, sent in accordance with the proposal in paragraph 6 above by the four experts 
to the Allied Military Committee of Versailles on March 31, was received in the Foreign 
Office on April 8 under cover of Paris despatch No. 847 (not preserved in Foreign Office 
archives). The report was also received from the War Office on April 11 together with 
copies of correspondence of April 7-8 between the War Office and General Clive in Paris 
wherein agreement was expressed with the view of the experts that they should visit the 
works before the ground had been levelled over the destructions. 


No. 85 


Viscount Cecil (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received March 30) 
No. 9 L.N.C.C. [W 2766/61 /98] 
GENEVA, March 27, 1927 
Sir, 
At the close of the first week of the session of the Preparatory Committee 


for the Disarmament Conference, it may be useful to summarise my impres- 
sions, in order to give a better idea of the situation than can be conveyed 
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by daily telegrams and notes of the proceedings, and to indicate what are 
the principal difficulties that seem likely to occur. 

2. It must be confessed that the Committee has at present made little 
positive progress. Apart from the natural tendency of such a body to refrain 
from coming to grips with a delicate controversial question, and from its 
fondness for indulging in ‘general discussions’, there was, of course, the 
difficulty that it was confronted, on the first day of its meeting, with the British 
draft convention which some of its members had not seen and none had had 
time to study thoroughly. The Committee had to wait two days before the 
French draft was submitted, and it is not perhaps surprising that the members 
have wanted some further time in which to examine these documents and, 
doubtless, obtain instructions from their governments. 

3. I have already reported to you that the French Delegation urged me to 
delay the presentation of the British draft, and why I felt unable to accede 
to their wishes.! I am convinced that the procedure adopted was the best: 
there was little force that I could see in their argument about the undesira- 
bility of setting the French and British points of view in direct opposition. 
Those views were known to conflict, and divergence was bound to be apparent 
as each point of difference came up: there seemed to me to be every advantage 
in defining the problems at once and thus facilitating and perhaps to some 
extent circumscribing the discussions.? 

4. With the presentation of the French draft, the points of divergence be- 
came clear enough. I have already reported to you, in my despatch No. 5 
(LNCC)3 of March 2grd, the results of a preliminary examination of the text. 
The main features of the French proposals which are incompatible with the 
British scheme are: (1) limitation of the effectives of all three branches of 
the armed force of each country—naval and air as well as military; (2) the 
distinction between home and overseas forces, with separate limitation for 
both; (3) limitation only of effectives actually with the colours, without any 
limitation of reserves; (4) limitation of reserve military aircraft as well as of 
aircraft actually in commission, whether stationed in the home country or 
overseas (as opposed to the British proposal to limit only aircraft in commis- 
sion in first line combatant units within the limits of each State); (5) naval 
limitation by total tonnage as opposed to limitation by classes; (6) fixed 
budgetary limitation instead of exchange of budgetary statistics; (7) rigid 
control or supervision by an unsuitable body possessing unwarrantable and 
dangerous powers. 

5. As will be seen from my telegram No. 34 (LN),* of March 26th, it 
was only on that date that the Committee for the first time began anything 
like a detailed examination of the conflicting provisions of the two drafts. 

t See No. 57. 

2 Ina al letter of March 24 to Sir A. Chamberlain Lord Cecil had stated: ‘Another 
advantage of getting the British convention out first is that the Italians have told me that 
they are quite satisfied with it and will support it, even though on some points they do not 
agree with it. That is a very great gain because up till now the Italians have been the 


most hostile to any action.’ 
3 No. 67. 4 Not printed. 
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The summary of the discussion enclosed in my despatch No. 8 (LNCC),* of 
the same date, will have given some idea of the views expressed. 

6. Since that discussion took place, the French Delegate, Monsieur Paul- 
Boncour, came to see me privately, and we discussed certain of the points at 
issue. On the point of the limitation of naval and air effectives, M. Paul- 
Boncour showed himself quite unyielding. He took the line that his Govern- 
ment could never agree to the limitation of military effectives unless it were 
balanced by a similar limitation of the effectives of the other two categories. 
He maintained that naval effectives could and in fact had been used on 
shore in all kinds of warfare—the Germans had employed at least one naval 
corps in the last war. There was always a possibility that some State might, if 
naval effectives were subject to no limitation, build up a force, under the 
guise of a naval unit, which might in fact be used to supplement their land 
forces. Whether or no he regards this as a serious danger, I cannot say, but 
I can imagine that to the French mind it is illogical to limit one category and 
not the other two. It certainly appears difficult to maintain that other in- 
fantry should be limited but not infantry like the marines which are carried 
on board ship. It is true that, given some degree of honesty and fair dealing 
on the part of all Parties to the Convention, the direct limitation of these two 
categories is really unnecessary, as a perfectly adequate indirect limitation is 
automatically imposed by the limitation of war vessels and aircraft. I am, 
however, not convinced that, if the actual numbers of military effectives are 
limited in all countries, any serious inconvenience or danger would be en- 
tailed by limitation of the actual numbers of naval effectives, and I find it 
somewhat difficult to urge the views, for instance, of the Admiralty in this re- 
spect. It would presumably be legitimate for any Party to the Convention to 
fix for itself a figure that would make ample provision for manning the fleet 
that it is allowed to possess, and unless it is to be feared that any developments 
in the near future are likely to necessitate an increase in the numbers of men 
required in proportion to the ships, I do not see that any Party need ever feel 
the pinch of limitation. So far as I am aware, the same applies to the Air 
Force, though here I understand that there may be special difficulties owing 
to the large numbers of specially trained mechanics who are the necessary 
adjunct of an Air Force, and the differences that exist between the systems 
employed in various countries for recruiting and classifying such units, to- 
gether with the fact that in our own Air Service, for instance, a large number 
of personnel are employed on various auxiliary Services. 

7. I trust, therefore, that it may be possible for this question to be 
thoroughly studied in order that I may be informed whether it is possible to 
make any concession on this point, and I should be very grateful if I could 
receive instructions at an early date. I cannot conceal from myself that for 
the British Delegation to maintain that it was essential to limit land effec- 
tives while refusing to limit those on the sea or in the air would put us ina 
very invidious position, particularly with regard to the French. 

8. As regards the limitation of trained reserves, I fear that we shall here 
find ourselves up against a determined opposition on the part of the French, 
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who appear to have made up their minds that their national security depends 
on their freedom to train the whole of their manhood for war, while Germany 
shall remain fettered by the Treaty of Versailles and handicapped by an 
ever-increasing inferiority as the numbers of men who served in the last war, 
and remain available for further service, become progressively less. The 
French seem blind to the fact that the military provisions of the Treaty of 
Versailles may not remain in force for ever, and that if they commit the world 
to the principle that armies must be in proportion to population, that 1s a 
principle that will not work to their advantage. Before the meeting of the 
Preparatory Committee, Monsieur Paul-Boncour certainly gave me some 
vague indication that his Government might make some concession, not 
too clearly specified, on this point, but I regret that I can observe no inclina- 
tion at present on his part to translate this into anything like a definite propo- 
sal, The French—and the Belgians support them—say that it is unthinkable 
to limit the annual contingent, and that it would be contrary to all the prin- 
ciples of equality in a democratic country to pick and choose recruits by 
whatever method. To which it may be retorted that every government of 
every country where the system of conscription prevails does in fact exercise 
discrimination by applying some sort of test of physical fitness. In order to 
reduce the annual contingent actually called to the colours, it would only 
be necessary to raise the physical standard and the result would be obtained 
automatically. All these things may have to be said, but I have not yet used 
them in Committee, and I fear very much that it may be impossible to move 
the French on this point. 

g. As regards the limitation of reserve aircraft, the representative of the 
Air Ministry has furnished me with a memorandum (copy enclosed) sum- 
marising the difficulties and dangers which the Air Ministry see in such a 
proposal.s I recognise the force of these, and I propose to avail myself of 
this argument in opposing the French scheme. 

10. On the question of naval limitation, I had hoped that the French Dele- 
gate would be prepared to put forward some compromise such as limitation 
by total tonnage accompanied by submission of a programme of construction 
for the duration of the convention. By any such arrangement they would 
retain their principle in appearance while giving us in reality what we desire. 
I believe some such solution might not be unacceptable to His Majesty’s 
Government. But I regret to say that all that Monsieur Boncour has so far 
offered (to me privately) is limitation by total tonnage accompanied by the 
submission of a programme for the ensuing year only. I fear that this is 
useless, but we may of course hope that he will eventually make some advance 
from this position. 

11. Budgetary limitation is another point on which there appears to be 
a difference of opinion. Several members of the Committee have already 
stressed the importance of limiting material as well as effectives, and in view of 
the tendency towards ‘mechanisation’ of the land arm at least, it is difficult 


$ This memorandum of March 23 by Group Captain MacNeece of the Directorate of 
Operations and Intelligence in the Air Ministry is not printed. 
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to deny that mere limitation of effectives may be inadequate to the case unless 
supplemented by some check on the development of material. I intend, 
however, to urge that, even admitting that principle, the provisions of the 
British draft afford the best safeguard, and that for the present at least it is 
impossible to go further. I find that the report of the Committee of Experts 
on Budgetary Questions® shows that that Committee hesitated really to pro- 
nounce definitely on the practicability of budgetary limitation, and I intend 
to use this as an argument against inserting in the convention anything as 
rigid as the French proposals on this head. I believe that in practice a 
system such as that proposed in the British draft may exercise a useful check 
on expenditure: By the French system any country which does not spend 
up to the agreed amount in any one year may carry forward the balance to 
the next. An aggressive country might thus build up a large margin which 
at a suitable opportunity it might use to construct a crushing superiority 
in armaments. At the same time we shall have to be very careful not to 
seem to advocate an unlimited armament expenditure. 

12. Finally, as regards the system of control or supervision proposed in the 
French draft, I have already expressed to you my opinion that this is un- 
workable. Though he said nothing of the kind, Monsieur Boncour in his 
speech to the Committee seemed to indicate that he was not wedded to this 
scheme, and I am not without hope that he may be induced to drop it. I 
shall certainly use against it all the arguments I can. 

13. I trust the above may give some idea of the situation as it exists here 
at what is really only the outset of the negotiations.” 

14. I should be very grateful if I could be given any further guidance on the 
question of the limitation of naval and air effectives, and you will doubtless 
inform me at once if any developments that I am able to report from here 
are considered to warrant any modification of the instructions which I have 
received from His Majesty’s Government. As you are well aware a certain 
amount of freedom in action for the British Delegate is almost or quite essen- 
tial to successful negotiation at Geneva. 

I have, &c., 
CEciL 


6 This report was transmitted to the Preparatory Commission by Subcommission B 
on March 17 and is printed as Report No. III of Subcommission B (League of Nations 
document C.P.D. 40 (C.P.D./C. “B’’/14) ). 

7 In a letter of March 26 to Sir A. Chamberlain which covered similar ground to the 
present despatch Lord Cecil had stated: “There are a good many questions which will 
come up, on which I foresee considerable differences of opinion with the French. Their 
passion for making everything apparently shipshape and providing for all contingencies is 
a great hindrance to practical reform. Moreover, I am afraid they are also exercising their 
ingenuity to devise schemes by which they shall be allowed to have superior forces to 
those of Italy.’ 
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No. 86 


Str A. Chamberlain to the Marquess of Crewe (Paris) 
No. 63 Telegraphic: by bag [C 2917/808/92] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, March 28, 1927 


Your telegrams Nos. 54 and 55! (of March 25th and 26th: Italo-Jugoslav 
relations). 

I request that you will at once make a communication to M. Briand to the 
following effect. 

I have discussed this matter with the French Ambassador and still feel 
that it would be undesirable to continue to work for an investigation into 
the accusations brought by the Italian government against the Jugoslav 
government as originally proposed. In the first place M. Mussolini has 
stated that such an investigation would serve no useful purpose, and secondly 
all our information from Belgrade indicates that the Jugoslav government, 
although they would be prepared to acquiese in an investigation by French, 
British and German officers, would be relieved rather than disappointed if 
such an investigation did not take place. (See Belgrade telegrams Nos. 
37,7 383 and 39,4 the substance of which you might communicate to M. 
Briand.) Lastly, it seems fairly clear that if an investigation did take place 
it would not result in a definite verdict one way or the other but would reveal 
that both sides have been to some extent in the wrong and that both govern- 
ments have exaggerated the seriousness of the situation. 

I am strongly in favour, therefore, of considering as closed the incident 
which gave rise to the Italian government’s representation to the three 
Powers, and discouraging any attempt to re-open it by holding an investiga- 
tion. On the other hand, I feel that the presence of some foreign officers on 
the Albanian—Jugoslav frontier as observers would be of the utmost value 
during the period when, as we hope, the Italian and Jugoslav governments 
are discussing the Albanian question. Such observers would undoubtedly 
have a calming effect on the local population and might be most useful in 
preventing the occurrence of further incidents which might easily wreck any 
Italo-Jugoslav conversations. I am prepared, however, to meet M. Briand’s 
objection to ‘neutral’ officers and to propose instead to the Italian and 
Jugoslav governments the appointment of British, French and German 
officers for this purpose. 

If, as I hope, M. Briand will agree to this line of action, I propose to 
address to the Italian government a communication on the lines set forth in 
my telegram No. 66.5 


t Nos. 80 and 82 respectively. 2 See No. 78, note 1. 3 No. 78. 

4 Not printed. In this telegram of March 27 Mr. Kennard had reported that his French 
colleague had already acted in the sense of the concluding part of No. 80 and that M. Peritch 
had spoken to him in the same general sense as he had spoken to Mr. Kennard as reported 
in No. 78. 

s Not printed. The draft in this telegram of March 28 was substantially the same as 
the final text of the message cited in No. 95 subject to (i) the draft being in the form of a 
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In the event of such a communication being made at Rome I would ask 
the French government to co-operate by urging the Jugoslav government 
(1) to give an undertaking as regards the Nettuno Conventions on the lines 
proposed in my telegram No. 66 and (2) to agree to the British, French and 
German governments appointing forthwith observers to be stationed on the 
frontier in Jugoslavia and Albania. His Majesty’s Government would, of 
course, join in these representations to the Jugoslav government. 

Repeated to Berlin No. 27, in cypher.® 


communication from His Majesty’s Government rather than from Sir A. Chamberlain; 
(ii) the points set out in notes 3—7 to No. 95. In his conversation of March 28 with M. de 
Fleuriau, as recorded in Foreign Office despatch No. 890 to Paris (cf. No. 82, note 2), 
Sir A. Chamberlain spoke on the general lines of the views expressed above and informed 
M. de Fleuriau that he would telegraph his proposals to Paris for submission to M. Briand 
‘since it was imperative that France, upon whose influence at Belgrade we must rely as 
much as upon the influence of Great Britain at Rome, should be in complete agreement 


with us in any proposals we made’. 
6 Sir A. Chamberlain’s telegram No. 26 to Berlin of March 28 instructed Sir R. Lindsay 
to inform the German Government of his suggestion to the French Government. 
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Letter from Mr. Holman (Paris) to Mr. Troutbeck (Received March 29) 
[C 2937/2146/18] 
PARIS, March 28, 1927 
Dear Troutbeck, 

You will doubtless have seen the recent correspondence which has passed 
between the Military Attaché and McGrath on the subject of the communi- 
cation of the final report of the Commission of Control on German disarma- 
ment to the League of Nations.! It appears that Foch wishes to hold up the 
communication of the report until it is complete. If this course is adopted a 
hiatus will be created between allied and League control, a contingency 
which we are anxious to avoid. It stands to reason that, although the League 
investigation scheme Is in existence, no investigation can, in fact, take place 
until the League has had time to study the final report. Both the Military 
Attaché and Massigli are in favour of communicating the report in as far as 
it is ready straight away to the League of Nations. I accordingly spoke to 
Massigli on the subject this morning and suggested that he should distribute 
a Secretariat-General note to the various delegations suggesting the advisa- 
bility of communicating the report immediately to the League of Nations 
and not waiting until the experts have completed their duties which may not 


1 This correspondence of March 21-24 between General Clive and Colonel McGrath 
of the General Staff at the War Office was in general agreement with the views of the 
Foreign Office in No. 41, and is not printed. 
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be for some months. He fully agreed, and said that he would take the neces- 
Sary steps.? 

I also spoke to him about the question of the entry of military bands into 
the demilitarised zone in accordance with the instructions contained in para- 
graph 5 of your despatch No. 6993 of March 11th. He told me that von [sic] 
Rieth‘ had recently brought up the subject again and had submitted a propo- 
sal which, however, to his mind was not entirely satisfactory. I told him, 
speaking personally, that the main thing to secure was that the German 
Government should submit to the Ambassadors’ Conference all requests for 
the entry of bands into this zone, as in this way the German Government 
would assume a certain responsibility for such visits. Requests of this nature 
would have to be communicated to the Conference in good time so that, 
if necessary, the latter would be in a position to refuse authorisation. It 
would have to be made quite clear that in accepting a provisional procedure 
of this kind the ex-Allied Governments had not changed their views to the 
effect that the entry of bands into the demilitarised zone is a technical viola- 
tion of Article 43.5 As far as I can see the Germans are so far only prepared 
to agree to notification and not to any form of request for authorisation. 

Massigli promised that he would continue conversations on this subject 
with von Rieth and let me know the result. 

Yours ever, 
ADRIAN HOLMAN 


2 Foreign Office despatch No. 942 to Paris of April 2 instructed Mr. Phipps to ‘invite 
the Ambassadors’ Conference to inform the League of Nations forthwith that Allied control 
in Germany has terminated, and at the same time to communicate to them the Control 
Commission’s final report, as well as the various agreements made with the German 
Government in order to bring control to an end’. 

3 No. 41. 4 Herr Rieth was Counsellor in the German Embassy at Paris. 

S Of the Treaty of Versailles. 
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Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received March 29, 8.30 p.m.) 
No. 74 Telegraphic [C 2969/808/92] 
ROME, March 29, 1927, 5 p.m. 


It must be remembered to how large an extent Signor Mussolini uses his 
foreign policy to enhance his prestige for purposes of internal affairs. He 
will not contemplate anything in the nature of a climb-down and it was just 
for this reason that Mr. Kennard’s suggestion for a new pact which would 
imply scrapping of existing pact caused me some misgiving. We have to 
think how conversations can best be presented to the public without loss of 
dignity on either side. 

My personal idea, with which Monsieur Rakic seems to be in sympathy, 
as to course which conversations may take would be as follows: Monsieur 
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Rakic might open with an expression of regret that Italian government had 
so entirely misconstrued attitude of his government as to think that they 
were organising any attack on Albania. Still less did they contemplate any 
aggression against Italy. Their policy aimed at most friendly relations between 
the two countries and at maintaining independence and integrity of Albania. 
Signor Mussolini would express satisfaction and reciprocate friendly senti- 
ments. He would give satisfactory explanations regarding Tirana pact to the 
effect that it was in no sense directed against Yugoslavia and solely purposed 
to maintain independence and integrity of Albania. Monsieur Rakic would 
throw in a promise regarding early submission of Nettuno conventions to 
the Skupchina. 
Addressed to Foreign Office No. 74, repeated to Belgrade and Durazzo. 
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Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. London (Geneva) 
No. 14 Telegraphic [W 2666/61 /98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 29, 1927, 10.30 p.m. 

Following for Lord Cecil. 

Your despatch No. 5.! 

I agree in general with your comments on the French draft, except as 
regards giving way in regard to limitation of naval and air force personnel. 
It would be unreasonable, indeed absurd, not to allow adequate personnel 
to man quota of ships allotted to each contracting party. A ship’s efficiency 
must be impaired by over-manning no less than by under-manning, nor 
would any nation be likely to go to expense of maintaining surplus crews in 
training. Limitation of personnel is therefore of quite minor importance from 
point of view of disarmament. Can you not make use of that argument? 
If, as reported in the press, you have agreed not to press British proposal for 
limiting army reserves,? that seems to me a most important concession in 
return for which we are surely entitled to expect consideration of our point 
of view as regards the navy which is our principal arm of defence. Point is 
dealt with in Admiralty letter of which copy is on its way to you by bag.3 

As regards other points mentioned in that letter we are, I think, all of us 
in agreement. 

t No. 67. 

2 See Lord Cecil’s statements to the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament 
Conference on March 28 printed in Documents of the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament 
Conference, Series IV, pp. 55-56 and 65-66. 

3 The letter of March 25 from the Admiralty requested that Lord Cecil ‘be instructed 
to resist suggestions bearing on the following points in the French Draft:—(a) Limitation 
of Naval Personnel. This country cannot agree to limit its Naval personnel either in toto or 
regionally ... (b) Total Tonnage... (c) Limitation of expenditure... Viscount Cecil... 
should resist any association of the factor of expenditure with proposals for naval limitation. 
(d) Permanent Disarmament Commission .. .’. 
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No. 90 


Letter from Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. Kennard (Belgrade) 
[F.0. 800/260] 


Private FOREIGN OFFICE, March 29, 1927 


Dear Mr. Kennard, 

In Tyrrell’s absence your letter to him of March 25th! was opened 
by Wellesley and has been shown by him to me. I do not wonder that the 
Albanian imbroglio causes you anxiety. Indeed, I share this anxious feeling 
and have for some time been apprehensive of the results which might fol- 
low from any untoward incident. I am at the moment in active correspon- 
dence with the French in the hope that by combined action at Belgrade and 
at Rome we may remove the present storm clouds and get back to blue skies. 

The telegrams and prints? which go to you in the ordinary course will 
sufficiently explain the action that I have taken. If I write a personal line, 
it is in order to make clear to you that our attitude has not been incon- 
siderate or unsympathetic to the Yugo-Slavs. The weakness of their Govern- 
ments and the inconsequences of their policy make them difficult people to 
help, but I do not wish you to think that I have thrown myself uncondition- 
ally into the Italian camp and am pursuing an Italian policy to the detriment 
of Yugo-Slavia. On the contrary, I have steadily sought to bring Mussolini 
to a conciliatory and reasonable frame of mind. As you know, I could have 
no better representative and agent than Graham who can say things to him 
which he would not tolerate from anyone for whom he had less regard and 
confidence. When, therefore, Graham tells me that at a given moment he 
can press him no further or when he advises that a particular solution will 
never be accepted, it is useless for me to insist on action that could only lead 
to further trouble. But within the limits of the possible Graham and I have 
done our best to smooth away difficulties, to press Mussolini to offer ex- 
planations of the Tirana Treaty and to prepare a good reception for the new 
Yugo-Slav Minister. My capacity for usefulness depends upon my retaining 
Mussolini’s confidence and friendship. It depends also in part on a certain 
discretion of language and on my not advertising my own share in the 
proceedings. 

If the Yugo-Slav Government misjudge my attitude, it can only be because 
it is impossible for me to proclaim it from the housetops and perhaps because, 
Just as I do not share to the full Mussolini’s suspicions of Yugo-Slav policy, so 
tool reject a large part of the Yugo-Slav suspicions of Italian objects and doings. 

But I will frankly confess to you that I have been more anxious about the 
doings in Yugo-Slavia than about the happenings in Italy, for there remains 
in my memory the very ominous language used to you by the King? and I 


™ Untraced in Foreign Office archives. 

2 j.e. documents printed by the Foreign Office for confidential circulation. 

3 The reference was possibly to Mr. Kennard’s conversation on December 4, 1926, with 
King Alexander: see Volume IT, No. 321. 
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have an uncomfortable feeling that Mussolini is not altogether in the wrong 
when he sees danger, not in the policy of the Yugo-Slav Government, but 
in certain military influences which escape from its control. I am convinced 
that Mussolini contemplates no aggression in Albania, but I would not be 
answerable for the consequences if another revolution broke out there and 
above all if it started from Yugo-Slavian territory.* 

I hope that it may yet be possible to bring good out of evil and that we 
may be able to use Mussolini’s appeal to the three Powers not merely to 
allay the present anxiety but to lay the foundations of a permanent under- 
standing. That is after all the only satisfactory object of endeavour, and if 
the two parties were not so terribly suspicious, and it must be added so afraid, 
of one another, it ought not be difficult.s 

Yrs. sincerely 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


4 On April 13 in his despatch No. 221 to Belgrade Sir A. Chamberlain recorded a con- 
versation on April 12 when Mr. Sargent spoke to M. Diouritch on the general lines of the 
preceding sentence. 

5 On March 28 in his despatch No. 166 to Belgrade Sir A. Chamberlain had expressed 
his approval of the action taken in general by Mr. Kennard since March 18. 


No. 91 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Str A. Chamberlain 
(Received March 30, 6.45 p.m.) 


No. 398 L.N. Telegraphic [W 2851/61/98] 


GENEVA, March 30, 1927, 4.55 p.m. 

Following from Lord Cecil. 

Your telegram No. 14.! 

I entirely share your views that limitation of naval personnel is of minor 
importance, in fact I doubt whether it has any importance at all. Point is 
that many delegations here in spite of arguments which I have employed 
affect to attach great weight to it and pretend to believe State might build 
up, under guise of naval elements, a force which might be used to supplement 
land army as it was indeed actually used by Germany in the late war. 
Whether this theory is absurd or not it enables those who affect to hold it to 
represent us as advocating limitation of land forces while refusing to con- 
template similar measures being applied to navy. Therefore if only as a 
matter of tactics I was anxious to concede point provided that it put us at 
no disadvantage and involved us in no difficulty or danger. I gather from 
your telegram there is no such danger. 

If the press have reported any ‘concession’ on my part on the point of 
reserves I fear it has misrepresented situation which is I think, described 


t No. 89. 
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clearly enough in my telegram No. 35? and in my despatch No. 103 which 
show that far from conceding point I have declared quite plainly that I 
maintain my point of view. I have merely confessed that all my efforts to 
impose it on a number of my colleagues have so far failed and have an- 
nounced that for the moment and in order to get on with a first reading and 
discussion of other points I will not continue to run my head against this 
particular wall. However the press may have misunderstood me I am sure 
my colleagues have not done so and feel under no obligation to me whatever. 

I do therefore beg that further consideration may be given to question 
whether concession could not be made on limitation of naval personnel. 

2 Not printed. This telegram reported on both sessions of the Preparatory Commission 
on March 28: cf. No. 89, note 2. 

3 This covering despatch is not preserved in Foreign Office archives. The enclosed 


summary of the proceedings of the Preparatory Commission on the morning of March 28 
is not printed. | 


No. 92 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Recetved March 31, 9 a.m.) 
No. 39 L.N. Telegraphic [W 2860/61/98] 


GENEVA, March 30, 1927, 10.20 p.m. 

Following from Lord Cecil. 

In my telegram No. 38! I dealt only with naval personnel as Foreign Office 
telegram No. 14? seemed directed mainly to that aspect. As regards air 
personnel, while recognizing that there may be special difficulties (see my 
despatch No. 93 paragraph 6) and that French fear [? of] diversion of men to 
army does not apply in the case of air personnel in the same degree that it may 
apply to naval personnel, I should be glad to learn whether Air Ministry can 
see no possibility of surmounting these difficulties. I must confess I am 
apprehensive of difficulty of arguing against limitation of air personnel 
especially in view of difficulty of limiting air armament effective[ly] by 
limiting aircraft. 

1 No. g!. 2 No. 89. 3 No. 85. 


No. 93 


Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received April 1) 


No. 179 [C 3040/2050/18]| 
BERLIN, March 30, 1927 
Sir, 
In the course of a conversation with me yesterday, Dr. Stresemann brought 
the talk round to the question of the Rhineland Occupation. He complained 
with impatience and some bitterness of the stoppage of all progress and said 
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it was poisoning the whole political system. He quite recognised that great 
alleviations had been givenin the remodelling and cancellation of ordinances, 
and that the situation in the Rhineland was far calmer now than it used to 
be. There were some people who said they did not mind the presence of 
foreign troops because they were good for trade, but for Germany as a whole 
the existence of the Armies of Occupation was distorting the whole political 
outlook and if it were not for them the German Nationals would lose half their 
seats in the Reichstag and the conduct of foreign policy would be greatly facili- 
tated. He earnestly hoped that evacuation would be completed in the present 
year, but he was addressing himself now to effecting an immediate reduction 
in the numbers of the occupying troops. His case, he maintained, was an 
unanswerable one and he had never heard a decent argument formulated 
against it. He had argued reduction on M. Briand in the past but had been 
defeated by his rather Bohemian ‘nonchalance’. This last time at Geneva, 
M. Briand was tired and far from being at his best and he had got nothing 
from him but a vague undertaking to consider the matter. M. Vandervelde 
had told him that he had no intention to make any great effort to keep 
Belgian troops in Germany, while you had admitted to him that you had 
rather a bad conscience on this question. He therefore intended in a few 
days’ time to instruct his representatives in Paris, Brussels and London to 
urge on the three Governments an immediate and serious reduction of the 
Army of Occupation in Germany. At the same time, he added, it would 
be a far better thing and infinitely pleasanter for him if a reduction were 
effected without any action on his part. 

2. This last sentence Dr. Stresemann repeated twice over and he was 
certainly trying to suggest that perhaps His Majesty’s Government might be 
inclined to try what their influence at Paris could do in the direction he now 
desires. I made no response. 

I have, &c., 
R. C. Linpsay 


No. 94 


Str A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) 
No. 33 Telegraphic [C 3030/808/92] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, March 31, 1927, 6.30 p.m. 


My telegram No. 87 to Rome! and my telegram No. 72 to Paris.? 

You should inform German government of communication which His 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Rome is making to Italian government and of 
instructions sent to His Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris. 

You should explain that the present proposal that officers appointed by 
the three governments should be available for investigations on the frontier 


t No. 95. 2 See No. 95, note 8. 
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if necessary has been substituted in place of my earlier suggestion for the 
stationing of officers on the actual frontier, because it had been represented 
to me by the French government that such a direct and continuous control 
would certainly be resented by the Serb—Croat—Slovene government.3 You 
should express the hope that the German government will agree with the 
proposal as now revised and will be ready to detach a member of the German 
Legation at Belgrade for this particular duty in the event of the Italian, 
Yugoslav and Albanian governments agreeing to this procedure.‘ 

The French government are being asked to make a similar communica- 
tion. 

Repeated to Paris. Repeated to Rome No. 90, Belgrade No. 28 and 
Durazzo No. 22. 


3 Lord Crewe’s telegrams Nos. 61-64 of March 29-30 reporting the discussions with 
the French Government which led to the modification of Sir A. Chamberlain’s proposal 
referred to in No. 86, note 5, are not printed. The French Government considered in 
particular that the proposal for observers on both sides of the frontier between Albania 
and the Serb-Croat-Slovene State was ‘one-sided as between Jtaly and Yugoslavia’. Sir A. 
Chamberlain stated in his telegram No. 67 to Paris of March go: ‘I cannot press suggestion 
for military observers if French government are not prepared to support it, but please 
inform M. Berthelot at once how much I regret their decision.’ 

4 Sir R. Lindsay replied in Berlin telegram No. 33 of April 2 that Herr von Schubert 
had informed him that the German Government were gratified and agreed to the proposal. 


No. 95 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 87 Telegraphic [C 3030/808/92] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, March 31, 1927, 8 p.m. 


Your telegrams Nos. 69 and 71! (of the 23rd and 25th March: Italo- 
Yugoslav relations). 

I have accepted proposal made by M. Briand as reported in Lord Crewe’s 
telegram No. 55? to the effect that in order to help bring about a comprehen- 
sive settlement of all outstanding differences between the Italian and Yugo- 
slav governments immediate representations should be made by His Majesty’s 
Government to the Italian government, and by the French government to 
the Yugoslav government, the German government being kept informed of 
action taken. 

After further consultation with the French government, I have decided 
that Your Excellency should now convey to M. Mussolini the following 
personal message from myself. You are authorised to make such modifica- 
tions as you may consider necessary in view of changed circumstances and 
further developments. 


Message begins. 
! Nos. 64 and 79 respectively. 2 No. 82. 
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‘I am much relieved to learn that M. Mussolini considers that his com- 
munication to the three Powers has already effected its object and has 
averted immediate danger. I note with satisfaction that he views the situation 
with utmost calm and thinks there is no kind of danger of a serious crisis. 

‘In view of M. Mussolini’s opinion that the proposed investigation by 
military officers on the spot would as matters have developed serve no useful 
purpose I do not wish to press it. But on the other hand I must point out 
that the very grave and unusual step which the Italian government thought 
it necessary to take in calling His Majesty’s Government and the two other 
governments to witness the danger which was threatening the peace of 
Europe, makes it henceforth my duty to apply myself to the task of preventing 
the recurrence of such an alarm, and this compels? me to intervene in a more 
direct manner than in ordinary circumstances I should have been inclined 
to do. In view of these very special circumstances, and in consideration of 
the close friendship happily existing between our two governments, I trust 
that M. Mussolini will not take amiss the advice which I feel it my duty now 
to offer in order to clear up the present dangerous situation. 

‘Although I am glad to think that the incident which gave rise to the 
Italian government’s recent representations may be considered as closed, it 
remains evident that so long as the present strained relations between Italy 
and Yugoslavia continue, there can be no guarantee that further incidents 
of the gravest kind may not occur at any time. I am convinced that the 
obvious and only cure for this dangerous state of affairs is a frank and 
unconditional interchange of views between the Italian and Yugoslav 
governments in regard to the whole situation including the ambiguous 
provisions of the treaty of Tirana, and I am glad to learn that M. Mussolini 
himself takes this view.4 

‘I would urge that these conversations should be started as soon as possible 
and am prepared, if necessary, to facilitate them in any way that lies in my 
power. I feel sure that in order to hasten a return to normal conditions and 
to save Europe from a recurrence of the recent alarm M. Mussolini will be 
ready to take the initiative in opening the discussions without imposing 
preliminary restrictions or conditions.’ This should be all the easier since 


3 In the draft message communicated to the French Government (see No. 86, note 5) 
this word read ‘entitles’. 

4 The draft message here included a paragraph which read: ‘In this connection His 
Majesty’s Government, while fully appreciating the sincere intention of the Italian govern- 
ment to pursue the policy of maintaining and defending the independence and integrity 
of Albania, would like to point out that the ambiguous wording of the treaty of Tirana 
makes it incumbent on them, in view of recent occurrences, to ask the Italian government 
whether they (His Majesty’s Government) are justified in assuming, and authorised to 
repeat, that the Italian government would, notwithstanding the possible interpretation of 
the treaty, refuse to give the Albanian government military assistance if the latter asked — 
for it in order to put down a genuine insurrection of the Albanian population against the 
government.’ 

5 In the draft the preceding passage read: ‘. . . recent alarm the Italian government will 
be ready to put aside any consideration of national pride and prestige and to take the 
initiative in opening the discussions without imposing restrictions or conditions.’ 
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the Yugoslav government have already taken the first step by offering to 
submit their internal affairs to foreign investigation (which offer M. Mussolini 
does not, as it happens, think it necessary to accept). 

‘If any good and lasting results are to come from the proposed discussions, 
I hold firmly that the Yugoslav government ought not to be asked to make 
any further preliminary “gesture’’. For instance, it would in my opinion be 
fatal to success and quite unjustifiable in the eyes of the general public for 
the Italian government to make the opening of the discussions dependent 
on the previous ratification of the Nettuno conventions which deal with 
matters entirely foreign to the question at issue. I am prepared, however, 
to advise, and to ask the French government to advise the Yugoslav govern- 
ment to give the Italian government, as part of a general settlement, an under- 
taking to submit the conventions at once to the Skuptchina and to use their 
best endeavours to obtain their ratification. I trust that M. Mussolini will agree 
that beyond this it would be unreasonable to press the Yugoslav government. 

‘Further, I must urge that the discussions with the Yugoslav government 
should have for their object not some vague and inconclusive formula but 
a definite agreement on the whole Albanian question, including the mutual 
control of Albanian refugees,® which will put an end once and for all to the 
mutual suspicions and recriminations which have poisoned Italo- Yugoslav 
relations ever since the signing of the treaty of Tirana, and have been the 
cause of the recent crisis.7 In this connection, while not questioning for a 
moment the sincere intention of the Italian government to do nothing which 
might impair the independence and integrity of Albania, I think it right to 
add that the ambiguous wording of the treaty of Tirana makes it incumbent 
upon me, in view of recent occurrences, to urge the Italian government to 
find some means of defining the scope of the rights and obligations which 
they claim under this treaty. 

‘Lastly, in order to prevent any further incidents during the Italo-Yugoslav 
discussions, I hope the Italian government will help me to give effect to the 
following scheme: If there is unrest on the frontier or if allegations are made 
by one or other government, the British and French Military Attachés will 
be ordered to investigate the allegations, if necessary on both sides of the 
frontier, so as to check the spread of false rumours which might otherwise 
disturb the discussions between Italy and Yugoslavia. Germany not having 
a Military Attaché at Belgrade will be invited to give a member of her 
legation identic mission and instructions. This scheme will only be in force 
during the Italo-Yugoslav discussions.’ 

Message ends. 

6 The preceding seven words were not in the draft. 

7 The following passage was not in the draft which concluded as follows: ‘Lastly, His 
Majesty’s Government hope that the Italian government will help them to give effect to 
the proposal to place officers of the three Powers to whom the Italian government appealed 
on the frontier in Yugoslavia and Albania so as to prevent any further incidents during 
the Italo- Yugoslav discussions. Ifso, His Majesty’s Government and the French government 


will at once urge the Yugoslav and Albanian governments to give their consent to such a 
scheme.’ 
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I am asking the French government, for their part, to urge the Yugoslav 
government (1) to instruct their Minister in Rome to use his best endeavours 
to begin an early discussion with M. Mussolini on these lines, (2) to authorise 
him to give an undertaking as regards the Nettuno conventions as proposed 
above, (3) to agree to the British, French and German governments appoint- 
ing forthwith investigators as described in preceding paragraph, and (4) to 
take immediately stringent measures to control Albanian refugees and to 
remove them from the frontier districts. His Majesty’s Government will, of 
course, join in these representations to the Yugoslav government.® 

You should keep your French and German colleagues fully informed. 

Repeated to Paris No. 71 (by bag), Belgrade No. 25, Durazzo No. 21 
and Berlin No. 31. 


® Lord Crewe was instructed in Foreign Office telegram No. 72 to Paris of March 31 
to speak accordingly to the French Government and Mr. Kennard was instructed in Foreign 
Office telegram No. 27 to Belgrade of March 31 to join with his French colleague in making 
the proposed representations. Foreign Office telegram No. 23 to Durazzo of March 31 
instructed Mr. Seeds to ‘inform Albanian government of proposal to send officers to 
Yugoslav-Albanian frontier if circumstances require and urge them to give their consent 
to such officers pursuing investigations if necessary on the Albanian side of the frontier in 
the circumstances described’. Lord Crewe was further instructed in Foreign Office telegram 
No. 74 to Paris of the same day to inform the French Government of the preceding instruc- 
tions to Mr. Seeds and of those to Sir R. Lindsay in No. 94 and to request them to issue 
similar instructions to their representatives at Berlin and Durazzo. 


No. 96 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 88 Telegraphic [C 3030/808/92] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, March 31, 1927, 9.30 p.m. 


You are aware that I have throughout accepted in complete confidence 
Monsieur Mussolini’s assurance that he had no aggressive designs on Alban- 
ian integrity and independence and have throughout done my utmost to 
remove suspicions of Italian policy and to present it to others in the proper 
light as defined to me by Monsieur Mussolini himself. I hope that he will 
recognise that in the action I am now taking I am acting as a true friend of 
Italy, with due regard to her dignity and interests no less than with a real 
desire to remove a source of dangerous friction from international relations. 

You will understand how gravely he would embarrass me if after his direct 
appeal to the three powers he rejected suggestions made in so true a spirit 
of friendship and I hope with a just consideration for his views and feelings 
as made known to me through you or directly in our conversations. 
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No. 97 


Mr. Phipps (Paris) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received April r) 


No. 759 [C 3023/55/3] 
PARIS, March 31, 1927 
Sir, 

I have the honour, with reference to your despatch No. 858! (C 2681 /55/3) 
of March 26th, to transmit to you herewith the text of the instructions, with 
enclosure therein,? which are being sent by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
to the French representative at Vienna on the subject of industrial disarma- 
ment in Austria. 

2. I shall be grateful if similar instructions may be sent to His Majesty’s 
Minister in that capital.3 

I have, &c., 
Eric PHIPPs 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 97 


Copie 29 mars 1927 
Instructions a@ Vienne 


Cessation du contréle en Autriche. 


Sur le vu des rapports de l’Organe de Liquidation et conformément aux 
propositions du Comité Militaire Allié de Versailles, la Conférence des 
Ambassadeurs avait décidé, le 24 février,s de vous charger de remettre au 
Gouvernement autrichien une note collective dont le texte vous est transmis, 
d’autre part, pour votre information.” 

Toutefois, ’Organe de Liquidation ayant récemment signalé un com- 
mencement d’exécution dans la question du désarmement industriel et ayant, 
d’autre part, annoncé a la Conférence que le Gouvernement autrichien 


1 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. This despatch presumably referred to 
Paris despatch No. 681 of March 22 (not preserved in Foreign Office archives) which, 
according to the docket, reported that the Conference of Ambassadors had learned that 
the Austrian Government were disposed to modify the decree on associations as recom- 
mended by the Allied Military Committee of Versailles. Despatch No. 681 further reported 
that M. Massigli had suggested that in view of the impending elections in Austria it would 
be preferable to make verbal representations to the Austrian Government instead of present- 
ing the collective note (see No. 23 § 6(3) ), making it clear that the note existed and if 
obstruction were encountered it would be delivered. 

2 Not printed. The enclosed draft collective note was on the general lines proposed in 
report No. 27/2 of the Allied Military Committee of Versailles (see No. 23, note 13). 

3 Foreign Office No. 103 to Vienna of April 4 enclosed a copy of the present despatch 
and instructed Lord Chilston, after consultation with his French, Italian and Japanese 
colleagues, to make separate verbal representations to the Austrian Chancellor on the lines 
of the instructions in the enclosure below. Foreign Office despatch No. 103 further trans- 
mitted a copy of the report No. 98/2 of March 28 from the Allied Military Committee of 
Versailles to the Conference of Ambassadors enclosing the reports of March 19 and 22 
from the Organ of Liquidation summarized in the second paragraph of the enclosure 
below. 

* See No. 23. 
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acceptait d’apporter au décret sur les Associations les modifications deman- 
dées par le Comité Militaire Allié, la Conférence vient de décider de surseoir 
a la démarche projetée qui, dans les circonstances actuelles, pourrait donner 
lieu a des malentendus. Elle estime, par contre, que tout en prenant acte 
des premiers résultats obtenus, il y a lieu de ne pas laisser ignorer au Chan- 
celier que ce premier pas doit étre suivi d’un nouvel effort et que les demandes 
modérées présentées par l’Organe de Liquidation doivent recevoir satis- 
faction. 

En conséquence, vous voudrez bien vous concerter avec vos collégues pour 
attirer séparément \’attention du Chancelier sur la nécessité qu’il y a de 
terminer le plus tét possible les opérations de l’Organe de Liquidation. Vous 
lui rappellerez que ce résultat est subordonné aux efforts du Gouvernement 
autrichien pour se conformer au programme établi par l’Organe de Liquida- 
tion; vous ajouterez que la Conférence avait eu I’intention de lui adresser des 
observations sévéres sur les retards apportés depuis trois mois dans les opéra- 
tions du désarmement industriel, mais que, ayant pris connaissance des 
premiers résultats qui viennent d’étre acquis, elle est heureuse de pouvoir, 
pour le moment, renoncer a ce projet. Elle compte d’ailleurs que cette 
marque de confiance sera interprétée par le Gouvernement autrichien 
comme une raison nouvelle pour hater l’exécution des engagements pris par 
ses représentants au mois de Juillet dernier.’ 

Des instructions identiques sont envoyées 4 vos collégues de Grande- 
Bretagne, d’Italie et du Japon. 

5 See Volume IT, No. 119. 


No. 98 


Memorandum by Mr. Villiers 


[LW 2973/245/4] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, March 31, 1927 


The Dutch First Chamber has refused to ratify the Belgian—Dutch Treaty 
of April 1925,' and the Secretary of State has enquired ‘What is now the 
position of the Treaty of 1839 and our guarantee? Can we afford to do 
nothing? Are we not committed by the peace negotiations and the Com- 
mission of Fourteen?’2 


1 This treaty of April 3, 1925, together with the collective treaty of May 22, 1926, was 
published by the Belgian Ministry of Foreign Affairs as item No. 11 in Documents Diplo- 
matiques relatifs a la Revision des Traités de 1839 (Brussels, 1929): cf. Volume I, No. 499. The 
treaties of 1839 (see paragraph 3 below) are printed in British and Foreign State Papers, 
vol. 27, pp. 990-1002. On March 28 Sir A. Chamberlain had informed Sir G. Grahame, 
H.M. Ambassador at Brussels, in his despatch No. 209 that the Belgian Ambassador had 
represented to him ‘the extreme gravity of the situation’ caused by the rejection of the treaty 
of April 1925, and had expressed the hope that Sir A. Chamberlain would offer suggestions 
for dealing with the situation. 

2 See paragraph 6 below. Proceedings of this commission for the revision of the treaties 
of 1839 are printed in First Series, Volume V, Chapter I passim, and Volume XII, No. 8. 
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2. To answer the Secretary of State’s enquiry it is necessary to go back 
to 1839. 

3. The Belgian settlement of 1839 was drawn up by the five great Powers 
—Great Britain, France, Prussia, Russia and Austria—and consists of three 
separate treaties :— 


1. between Holland and Belgium 
2. between Holland and the five Powers 
3. between Belgium and the five Powers. 


No. 1 defines the frontiers of Belgium, regulates the navigation of the Scheldt 
and other questions of waterways and transit, lays down that Antwerp 
‘continuera d’étre uniquement un port de commerce’ and declares that 
Belgium ‘formera un Etat indépendant et perpétuellement neutre. Elle sera 
tenue d’observer cette méme neutralité envers tous les autres Etats’. All the 
provisions of No. 1 are guaranteed to the Netherlands and to Belgium by 
the five Powers in Nos. 2 and 3. 

4. Owing to the violation of their obligations by Prussia and Austria and 
to the fact that a condition of imposed neutrality was no longer consonant 
with the dignity of Belgium, M. Hymans demanded at the Peace Conference 
in 1919 that the Allied and Associated Powers should ‘set up a strong and 
prosperous Belgium, restored to full and complete political and economic 
sovereignty’. With this he associated a demand that all the clauses of the 
treaties of 1839 should be considered and revised. 

5. Lhe commission appointed to consider the Belgian claims endorsed 
M. Hymans’ point of view, and in March the Peace Conference adopted 
a resolution to the effect that 


“Les traités de 1839 doivent étre revisés dans l’ensemble de leurs clauses, 
a la demande commune des Puissances, qui estiment nécessaire cette 
révision.’4 
This was followed by the insertion in the peace treaties of clauses by which 
Germany (and Austria), 


‘Recognising that the treaties of the 19th April, 1839, which established 
the status of Belgium before the war, no longer conform to the require- 
ments of the situation, consents to the abrogation of the said treaties and 
undertakes immediately to recognise and to observe whatever conventions 
may be entered into by the Principal Allied and Associated Powers, or by 
any of them, in concert with the Governments of Belgium and of the 
Netherlands, to replace the said treaties of 1839. If her formal adhesion 
should be required to such conventions or to any of their stipulations, 
Germany undertakes immediately to give it.’s 
3 The citation is from the speech by M. Paul Hymans, Belgian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs 1918-20, to the Council of Ten on February 11, 1919: see Papers relating to the 
Foreign Relations of the United States: the Paris Peace Conference 1919, vol. iii, p. 959. 

¢ For this resolution of March 8, 1919, v. op. cf., vol. iv, pp. 270-1. 

S The citation is from article 31 of the Treaty of Versailles. See also article 83 of the 
Treaty of Saint Germain. 
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6. In June 191g the Council of Foreign Ministers appointed a Commission 
—the so-called Commission of Fourteen—on which Holland was represented, 
to consider the revision of the 1839 treaties and to submit proposals to 
the Council. The Commission broke up without submitting a report, as the 
Belgians and Dutch came completely to loggerheads over the question of the 
Wielingen Channel, which is the main entrance to the Scheldt and lies in 
Dutch territorial waters. 

7. Negotiations were continued through the diplomatic channel. For 
about a year His Majesty’s Government endeavoured to act as honest broker 
between Holland and Belgium, but finally we gave it up in despair and told 
both parties that it was for them to come to terms and that we would stand 
aside.6 This attitude we resolutely maintained and finally in 1925 the 
Belgian—Dutch Treaty was concluded and signed. 

8. The treaties of 1839 were killed at the peace conference in Paris, but 
they are not yet legally dead. In France, I believe, a corpse is not dead 
until a ‘constatation de décés’ has been made. It is the same with the 1839 
treaties. The Belgian and Dutch Governments, contend, or contended two 
years ago, that this ‘constatation’ could be made by an exchange of notes. 
Sir C. Hurst, with whom M. Fromageot is in complete agreement, thinks 
otherwise. He maintains that a formal document of the same validity as the 
1839 treaties is required for the abrogation of the latter. Sir Cecil expresses 
himself as follows: 


‘In my opinion the Belgian treaties of 1839 are dead for all practical 
purposes, but nevertheless require abrogation by means of some further 
instrument. All that happened in 1919 was that the various Allied Powers 
recognised that the treaties no longer conformed to the requirements of the 
situation and agreed to their abrogation, but this declaration did not of 
itself constitute the abrogation. Had the negotiations in which the Dutch 
participated in 1919 resulted in an agreement this agreement would have 
been embodied in a new convention and that convention would have 
contained a provision for the abrogation of the 1839 treaties. The present 
situation, therefore, 1s that everybody recognises that the treaties must go, 
but before embodying that decision in a new convention they are awaiting 
the parties concerned coming to a unanimous decision.’ 


g. There are two further considerations. We require a formal convention 
and not merely an exchange of notes (i) to safeguard our navigation rights 
derived originally from the Treaty of Vienna 18157 and subsequently con- 
firmed by the 1839 treaties, and (i1) because, owing to the wording of the 
Peace Treaties, German and Austrian acceptance of a new settlement cannot 
be enforced in the absence of such a document. 

10. In practice, if not in law, the treaties are completely dead. Neither 
His Majesty’s Government nor the French Government regard themselves 


6 See First Series, Volume XII, Nos. 40 and 43. 
7 For the general treaty of the Congress of Vienna of June 9, 1815, see British and Foreign 
State Papers, vol. 2, pp. 3-180. 
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any longer as guarantors of Belgian neutrality, nor do the Belgians regard 
the two Governments as such. Belgium is a member of the League of 
Nations, and permanent neutrality is inconsistent with the provisions of the 
Covenant. Still more definite proof of the death of the treaties is provided 
by the Franco-Belgian military convention.®? On the other hand we maintain 
that our navigation rights have not lapsed and that the Belgians and Dutch 
are not at liberty to do anything and everything they like in the Scheldt 
regardless of us. The situation is certainly anomalous, not to say Gilbertian. 

11. It does not seem that anything which happened at the Peace Con- 
ference or since binds His Majesty’s Government to intervene now. As one 
of the Allied and Associated Powers we subscribed to a resolution that the 
1839 treaties ought to be revised and we were represented on a commission 
appointed to carry out the revision. So far as we are concerned we agreed 
and still agree to the abrogation of the guarantee of neutrality and the 
abolition of the servitude imposed on Antwerp; but we never pledged our- 
selves to compel Belgium and Holland to come to terms over internal canals 
and waterways, nor indeed have we any means of doing so. We appear to 
be at liberty now, as we were in 1920, to tell both Belgians and Dutch that 
they must compose their own quarrels and that until they have done so we 
shall continue to stand aside. Whether it is altogether expedient to adopt 
this attitude is another question. 

12. Asa matter of fact, a prolongation of the present status quo, indetermi- 
nate and illogical though it may be, would do us no harm except in one 
respect. We have got on quite nicely since 1919, so far as the 1839 treaties 
are concerned, and there is no reason to think that things will alter, at any 
rate for some time to come; but there is always danger and uncertainty 
when the relations between two neighbouring countries become exasperated 
and embittered, and this is the present state of Belgian—Dutch feelings. It 
would certainly be to the general, and therefore to our, interest if by a settle- 
ment of this question Belgian—Dutch relations could be placed on a better 
footing. 

13. When, however, one and one only of the parties asks us to intervene 
directly, it behoves us to walk warily. Were the dispute over the guarantee 
of neutrality or the status of Antwerp, there would perhaps be reasonable 
ground for us to take a hand; but it is not. The dispute is due to the com- 
mercial rivalry between Rotterdam and Antwerp. The points at issue are 
the construction of canals, payment for dredging the Scheldt, nationality 
of pilots, etc. etc. We and France are no more, or hardly more, directly 
concerned than other Powers with commercial and shipping interests, and 
I fail to see why we and France alone should be exposed to the odium which 
inevitably falls on peacemakers and still more on would-be peacemakers. 

14. Is this not essentially a case for the League of Nations? I take it that 
the basic idea of the League is to promote peace and friendly relations 


8 Cf. First Series, Volume XII, No. 38, for the conclusion of this convention of September 
1920: see also Ch. de Visscher and F. Vanlangenhove, Documents Diplomatiques Belges 
1920-1940 (Brussels, 1964), vol. i, chapter ITT. 
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between countries by composing their quarrels and settling their disputes. 
In the present instance Belgium and Holland have now come to a deadlock. 
They have been negotiating for eight years and have failed to reach an agree- 
ment. There is no prospect whatever of their doing so unaided. Surely this 
is a case, if ever there was one, not for the intervention of a single Power, 
or even of two or three Powers, but of all the Powers together. There may 
and no doubt will be technical difficulties in regard to the exact terms of 
reference to the League and the article of the Covenant under which action 
should be taken, but certainly it will not be beyond the power of the Legal 
Advisers to solve these difficulties. 

15. Whatever else we do, we must first of all consult the French, to whom 
the Belgians have addressed a similar appeal; and I submit that we should 
suggest to the French Government that the proper solution of the present 
deadlock is a reference to the League.? 

G. H. VILtiers 


9 Sir A. Chamberlain did not adopt this suggestion. After consulting the French Govern- 
ment he stated in his despatch No. 248 to Brussels of April 13 that when the Belgian Ambas- 
sador had called at the Foreign Office on April 6, ‘Mr. Gregory explained to the Ambassador 
that I was fully aware of the anxiety of the Belgian Government that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should approach the Netherlands Government in the matter. He added that, in the 
present state of agitation in both countries, such a course was in my opinion likely to do 
more harm than good and that in any case I could not take any action whatsoever except 
in full agreement with the French Government who . . . show no disposition to make any 
move.’ 


No. 99 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received April 1, 7 p.m.) 


No. 42 L.N. Telegraphic [W 2926/61/98] 
GENEVA, April 1, 1927, 6.30 p.m. 

Following from Lord Cecil for Prime Minister. 

My instructions with regard to limitation of air armaments are causing 
me great difficulty. Unquestionable growth of air armaments in France and 
elsewhere is a very serious threat to our safety. This has been fully admitted 
by the Cabinet. French delegation have produced a scheme of air limitation 
which goes considerably further in some respects than that which I was 
authorised to lay before disarmament commission. Surely we should wel- 
come this and support it with both hands and avoid raising objections which 
I confess seem altogether unconvincing. I am grateful to note from Foreign 
Office telegram (? No. 16)! that Air Ministry are prepared to make con- 


1 Not printed. This telegram of March 31 transmitted a message from the Air Ministry 
to Group Captain MacNeece, who had on March ag, in Geneva telegram No. 36 L.N., 
proposed that a likely French suggestion that quotas for air forces should be divided into 
metropolitan and overseas allotments should be accepted and that Lord Cecil should convey 
a warning that the allotment required for Crown Colonies and mandated territories would 
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cession on one considerable point of principle. On the question of air 
personnel however I note that they maintain their attitude on this point, 
on which those who hold the opposite view can so easily represent us in an 
unfavourable light. French representative indeed has already taken occasion 
to do this at this morning’s meeting? after I had felt bound to oppose limita- 
tion of air personnel. I could well understand holding out on this point 
if I could see in what way a limitation of air personnel could possibly hurt us. 
We make a return of such personnel every year to House of Commons. Why 
cannot we limit it similarly in a[n] international convention. 

I venture to ask very urgently that this matter should be reconsidered very 
seriously [? and] that you will not forget the intolerable position of a British 
delegate who has to resist reasonable measures of air disarmament which 
to me at any rate appear to contribute to our national security. 


‘inevitably be substantial’. Telegram No. 16 concurred in Group Captain MacNeece’s 
proposals but reminded him that the Fleet Air Arm should be excluded from metropolitan 
British air forces. The reference might, however, possibly be to Foreign Office telegram 
No. 17 to Geneva of March 31, in which Group Captain MacNeece was informed in 
particular that the Air Ministry wished him to ‘remain firm on the question of personnel’ 
but agreed to an investigation of how a limitation of air armaments in respect of total 
horsepower would work. 
2 Of the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference. 


No. 100 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Recewed April 2, g a.m.) 


No. 44 L.N. Telegraphic [W 2927/61/98] 
GENEVA, April 1, 1927, 8.40 p.m. 

Following for Prime Minister from Lord Cecil :— 

We have had what I can only describe as a disastrous meeting! this after- 
noon on limitation of air armaments. First came question of personnel and 
in conformity with my instructions I went the very limit . . .2 in presenting 
such arguments as I could think of to show that although it was right to limit 
land personnel it was wrong to limit air personnel. I wholly failed to con- 
vince any single member of the committee beside myself. Americans and 
Japanese were just as much opposed to me as French and (Little) Entente. 
Effect in newspapers will, I fear, be bad. Effect on committee was most 
unfortunate. (Then?) (? came) question whether we were to limit reserve 
of aircraft. Again I had to take advantage .. .? against all limitation of 
reserve aircraft though on this occasion I decided that literally to carry out 
my instructions would do so much harm that I offered to recommend to my 
government compromise as that proposed by Italian delegation which I 
understand will only limit what are called immediate reserve([s] for making 


1 Of the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference. 
2 The text is here uncertain. 
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good on the spot normal wastage, (? Latvian) [sic] delegation who wanted 
to go as far as limiting general reserve had far the best of the argument. 
Then came question whether we were to limit all aircraft or only shore based 
aircraft. Arguments in favour of first course seemed to me absolutely over- 
whelming. Indeed I could really find no serious argument to put against it 
though I quoted provisions of Washington treaty regarding aircraft carriers. 
Here again all I could do was to say I reserved my position until second 
reading. All this will make a very bad show in the press I fear and will have 
a bad effect I am convinced on English public opinion. Those at home who 
follow matter will be simply bewildered to find British government resisting 
limitation of air armaments. It has produced extremely bad effect on com- 
mittee where we have lost position and authority which has passed very 
largely into the hands of the French and that may hamper us a great deal 
when we come to discuss really important question such as naval limitation. 
I really cannot undertake to go through such an experience as I went through 
this afternoon again and I must formally ask for liberty to make concessions 
when I feel it is in the interests of the country that I should do so. Otherwise 
perhaps it would be better for someone else to take my place here. 


3 Latvia was not represented on the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament 
Conference. The reference was probably to the statements by the American Delegate, 
Mr. Hugh Gibson: see Documents of the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference, 
Series IV, pp. 121-2. 


No. 101 


Memorandum by Mr. Kirkpatrick 
[W 3364/61 /98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 1, 1927 


The Disarmament Sub-committee of the Committee of Imperial Defence 
met this morning to consider what reply should be sent to Lord Cecil’s 
request for instructions in the matter of the difficulty which has arisen over 
the limitation of naval and air effectives.? 

Lord Salisbury invited the Admiralty representative to explain precisely 
the Admiralty objections. Admiral Field? replied that the Admiralty con- 


1 A member of the Western, General and League of Nations Department of the Foreign 
Office. 

2 In a letter of April 1 to Lord Cecil Sir A. Chamberlain explained that this sub- 
committee (cf. No. 10, note 2) had been reconvened in order to deal with these requests 
for instructions (see Nos. 91-92), and that, as he had felt that it would have been neither 
satisfactory nor fair to Lord Cecil for one of the service ministers to preside in his absence 
at Geneva, Lord Salisbury, the Lord Privy Seal, had agreed to do so. This letter also 
suggested that Lord Cecil should be head of the British Delegation to the Assembly of the 
League of Nations in September and that Mr. Hilton Young, Member of Parliament for 
Norwich, Dame Edith Lyttelton, and the Earl of Onslow, Under-Secretary of State for War, 
should be members of the Delegation. 

3 Deputy Chief of the Naval Staff. 
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sidered the proposal unnecessary because limitation of ships was equally 
effective and there was no ground for the continental fear that phantom 
battalions could be created under cover of naval establishments. Moreover 
the proposal was undesirable for the following reasons :— 

1. Both American [sic] and Japan had declared themselves in sub- 
committee A to be opposed to limitation of effectives;* if we now agreed to 
the French proposal it would prejudice the three-Power naval conference 
in June.s 

2. It would cause difficulty with the Dominions. Limitation of naval 
effectives would mean limitation of the effectives of the Empire as a whole; 
thus if at any moment, for example, Australia desired to increase her naval 
effectives it could only be done by correspondingly reducing effectives here 
or in another Dominion, and vice-versa. This was a most undesirable 
complication. 

3. If we were to accept the principle of limitation of effectives we should 
be led by the French into accepting tables laying down the number of 
officers, warrant officers, men etc. As the interior organisation of all navies 
was on a different basis such an arrangement would be objectionable. 

Admiral Field also referred to difficulties which might arise if limitation 
of effectives led to an attempt to define the number of effectives which should 
serve at home and abroad respectively. 

As regards objection (2) Lord Salisbury made the point that we had at 
Washington*® already in principle agreed to the limitation of the number of 
capital ships belonging to the Empire. We now proposed to extend this 
limitation to smaller craft if possible. If this went through we should find 
ourselves unable to increase our navy here without getting the Dominions 
to make a corresponding reduction in theirs. We had thus already incurred 
the risk of difficulties on this head with the Dominions. 

As regards objection (1) it was pointed out that America and Japan were 
represented at the Preparatory Committee. If they agreed also to the limita- 
tion of effectives there would be no prejudice to the naval conference in 
June; if, on the other hand, they refused to agree, the odium of deadlock 
would fall on them rather than ourselves. 

After some discussion Admiral Field agreed to put before the First Lord 
a proposal that Lord Cecil should be instructed, providing Dominion 
interests were fully safeguarded, to agree in principle to the limitation of 
naval effectives. 

The Air Ministry representative, who stated that he had categorical 
instructions to oppose the limitation of air effectives, undertook to submit 
a similar formula to Sir Samuel Hoare.’ 

The general impression to the lay mind was that the Admiralty case was 
singularly weak and would carry no conviction whatsoever at Geneva. No 
4 See the report of Subcommission A (cf. No. 57, note 5), p. 132. 

5 See Nos. 344-6 and 350. 


© See No. 30, note 2. 
7 Secretary of State for Air. 
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attempt was made to meet the argument that if the conference is to break 
down, as the Admiralty predict it will, it would be a great mistake for us 
to precipitate a breakdown at this early stage on a point of comparative 
unimportance and one on which our attitude will be gravely criticised at 
home and abroad. 

There is no indication that the Admiralty are prepared to make any 
concession on the point and the Air Ministry appear equally adamant. 
Lord Salisbury remarked after the meeting that the position seemed hopeless, 
and it rather looks as if a solution will not be reached in the sub-committee. 

I. KirKPATRICK 


No. 102 


Viscount Cecil (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received April 4) 
No. 19 L.N.C.C. [W 2971/61/98]* 
GENEVA, April 1, 1927 
Sir, 

The discussions of the Preparatory Committee have now reached a definite 
stage where it is possible to review intelligibly their progress so far as it has 
gone. 

2. When I wrote my despatch No. g (L.N.C.C.)! of the 27th March, the 
committee had hardly begun to apply itself to a detailed discussion of the 
alternative proposals before it. By this morning it had completed, on first 
reading, its consideration of the provisions relating to the limitation of land 
effectives. 

g. You will have seen that, for the purposes of discussion, the bureau of 
the committee produced a ‘Synoptic Analysis of the Provisions of the British 
and French Drafts’ relating to effectives (C.P.D. 45). I enclose a copy of this 
analysis? for convenience of reference. This document was compiled by 
setting in parallel columns the British and French proposals in relation to 
each point. In this process the respective drafts were subjected to some 
degree of mutilation and the result, if the columns are read vertically, is not 
pleasing, though it contrasts accurately enough the provisions of the two 
draft conventions. 

4. I also enclose a copy of a document entitled “Text adopted at First 
Reading,’ which shows the result up to date of the discussion of the analysis. 


1 No. 85. 

2 Not printed. The enclosed synoptic analysis, dated March 25, 1927, was the same, 
subject to minor verbal variation, as the text printed in Documents of the Preparatory Com- 
mission for the Disarmament Conference, Series TV, as Annex 3, Part I, on pp. 370-1, except 
that the French draft of point 13 in the printed text was point 11 in the enclosed text. 
The enclosed text also included a commentary on this part of the synoptic analysis which 
had presumably been prepared by the Bureau of the Preparatory Commission. 

3 Not printed. The enclosed text, dated April 1, of Chapter I, Effectives, of a draft 
disarmament convention, comprised draft articles A-I which were generally the same as 
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5. To take the points of the analysis in order, point 1, by reason of the 
words ‘on service,’ seemed to me to prejudge the whole question of the 
trained reserves. If it were agreed to limit the effectives ‘on service,’ this 
might be taken in a limitative sense implying that only such effectives might 
be limited and that all reserves would be exempt from such limitation. On 
receiving assurances that this was not the case, and that the question of 
reserves would come up on point 11 (left-hand column), I let it pass, reserving 
my right to explain my views at the proper time. 

6. Point 2 evidently required no discussion. 

7. On point 3 the German representative said that he would have some 
observations to make when the definition of ‘formations organised on a 
military basis’ came up for discussion under point 8. This is dealt with 
under that point. 

8. Point 4 raised at once the question whether naval and air effectives 
were to be subject to limitation in the same way as military effectives. 
I urged that it was inconvenient to treat all three simultaneously. If, even- 
tually, it should be decided to apply limitation to all three arms, this might 
well be the point in the convention at which to establish the fact. But for 
the moment it was impracticable to discuss all three together and it would 
be far more convenient and logical to deal with naval effectives in connection 
with naval armaments and air effectives in connection with air armaments. 
This was finally accepted, the French representative reserving his right to 
reconsider any decision come to provisionally regarding land effectives in 
the light of any decision that might be taken regarding naval or air effectives. 

g-. Point 5 raised the whole question of the limitation of trained reserves 
(which occurs again in the left-hand column of point 11). My telegrams and 
despatches summarising the discussions will have shown the course of the 
argument on this point, and it is unnecessary to recapitulate in detail the 
statements made by the various delegates. I need only observe that a con- 
siderable section of the committee, headed by the French and Belgian 
representatives, made it clear beyond any doubt that their Governments 
would not contemplate any limitation of the annual contingent of conscripts. 
Their only idea of limitation was a limitation—and, if possible, reduction— 
of the period of service. Of course, if the period of military service could be 
reduced to a point where the degree of efficiency of the troops was not suffi- 
cient to render them capable of employment for attack, that would indeed 
constitute an effective limitation of the ‘aggressive power’ of a State, and 
the main object of those who advocate disarmament would thus be achieved. 
But there are no present signs that reduction will be carried to such a point. 
Failing such reduction, the Franco-Belgian thesis really amounts to saying 


those printed of. cit., as Annex 4, Chapter I, pp. 383-5, except that (i) the marginal observa- 
tions were different; (ii) draft article B corresponded to the printed Article A, subparagraph 
1, ‘Land Armaments.’ with the addition of Table IV ‘Overseas . . . [thus in filed copy] 
forces’; (iii) draft article E read ‘Definition of ‘“‘average daily effectives’’ and of ‘actual 
effectives’’’; (iv) draft article H did not include the third paragraph of the printed text 
of this article. 
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that the whole male population of a country capable of bearing arms must, 
on attaining military age, be trained as efficient soldiers fitted for any kind 
of military employment. This may suit the French and Belgian requirements 
well enough so long as Germany remains bound by the military clauses of 
the Treaty of Versailles. Should Germany ever be released from her obliga- 
tions under that treaty, it is obvious that she, with her larger and increasing 
population, will be relatively in a far stronger position than her western 
neighbours. I tried to hint this to the French and Belgians, but they were 
not to be shaken in their determination to allow of no limitation in the 
number of men that they might call annually to the colours. I fear that their 
attitude, if persisted in, will greatly diminish the value of any convention 
that may result from the present discussions, but I realised that their con- 
tention, however unreasonable, was one that they regarded as fundamental. 
I had therefore to content myself with endeavouring to show its lack of reason 
while regretfully confessing my inability for the moment to persuade them 
to abandon it. I reserved my right to revert to the point on second reading, 
and I could only hope that in the interval reflection might produce a change 
of view. 

10. Point 6 evidently presented no difficulty, and on the following day the 
committee discussed point 7, to which had been added, as point 7A, the 
last sentence of article 1 of the French draft. After the greater part of two 
sittings had been devoted to this point, a formula was found which I believe 
to be unobjectionable, and which is represented in the tables in article B 
and in the text of article F in the second enclosure. The debate on this 
point mainly resolved itself into a duel between the French and the Italians, 
the latter evidently labouring under the fear either that the French might 
obtain an undue quota of troops that might be stationed ‘overseas’ and yet 
within easy call of the home territory, or that the home forces would be 
unduly strengthened by the presence of ‘reinforcements’ for the colonial 
army. 

11, Points 8 and g were adopted subject to drafting changes. 

12. The last paragraph of article 5 of the French draft convention had 
been inserted as point gA, and this was adopted without difficulty, it being 
understood that it applied for the present only to land armaments—its 
application to naval and air armaments would be discussed when those two 
categories came to be considered. 

13. Article 10 was deferred for further examination—see marginal note 
against article E.‘ 

14. A further rearrangement of the synoptic table was here necessary. 
Point 11 was made to consist only of the left-hand column, and it was con- 
sidered that this had already been dealt with under point 5. The right-hand 
column of point 11 became point 13, and is dealt with below. 

15. Point 12 was settled in the form shown in article H. 

16. Point 13 gave rise, as will have been seen from my telegrams Nos. 41 


4 This marginal note read: “This question has been referred for examination when the 
articles concerning limitation of expenditure are discussed.’ 
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(L.N.) and 45 (L.N.),5 to a discussion which was both prolonged and in- 
volved. The points at issue were of no immediate interest to His Majesty’s 
Government, and I obtained on more than one occasion an admission that 
none of the provisions agreed on referred to voluntary armies, and this was 
expressly stated in the final decision. 

17. The committee have thus finished, on first reading, the chapter relating 
to land effectives. Evidently, however, the main difficulty—that of the 
limitation of trained reserves—remains open, and must be talked out when 
the second reading is taken. 

18. However, progress has been not unduly slow, and I do not consider as 
unsatisfactory any of the points on which general agreement has been achieved. 


I have, &c., 
CECIL 


5 Not printed. These telegrams reported on the proceedings of the Preparatory Com- 
mission on March 31 and April 1 respectively. 


No. 103 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Stir A. Chamberlain 
(Received April 2, 11.45 a.m.) 


No. 46 L.N. Telegraphic [W 2929/61 [98] 
GENEVA, April 2, 1927, 10.30 a.m. 

Following for Air Ministry from MacNeece. 

Lord Cecil has sent today two important telegrams to Prime Minister! 
which I feel you will wish at once to see. I have given every argument I can 
think of to support my instructions and will continue to do so. 

There is apparently no doubt that we are in a minority of one in opposing 
any form of renunciation of [sic] personnel limitation. In this connection see 
Lord Cecil’s telegram No. 45.2 The most disappointing feature to my mind 
is that American delegations are (? perhaps) stronger than any other in 
considering (? entire) scheme does not go far enough to afford any effective 
guarantee. I am grateful for telegrams Nos. 16 and 173 received today and 
I have emphasised on Lord Cecil accommodating attitude adopted by Air 
Ministry with regard to general question of quotas and consideration of 
limitation by horse power. But as things are going at present I feel it may 
be necessary for you to decide at short notice what details of French scheme 
are so objectionable that we must oppose them even to the risk of a break- 
down. We can expect no support from Germans who are of course in favour 
of most drastic limitation of military aviation. I am sending by bag 
tomorrow a full report.‘ 

1 Nos. 99-100. The present telegram was drafted on April 1. 

2 See No. 102, note 5. 3 See No. 99, note 1. 

4 Group Captain MacNeece’s report in question to the Air Ministry is untraced in 
Foreign Office archives. 
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No. 104 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received April 2, 8.30 p.m.) 
No. 47 L.N. Telegraphic [W 2941/61/98] 


GENEVA, April 2, 1927, 7.20 p.m. 

Following for Prime Minister from Lord Cecil :— | 

My telegram No. 44.! 

This morning? I had again to defend positions which I do not think any 
single person in the room regarded as defensible. For instance I had to 
maintain that it was right to limit aircraft in combatant units but not right 
to limit them if they were in training schools, though it was admitted that 
aircraft and pilots themselves were equally of service for fighting purposes 
in each case. Further I had to maintain that aircraft on ships should not 
be directly limited and indeed unless they were carried on aircraft carriers 
they should not be limited at all. I was indeed, thanks to Foreign Office 
telegram No. 16,3 spared from obligation of saying that aircraft stationed in 
Malta or any other overseas possessions were outside convention though 
that was effect of provisions in British draft convention as submitted to 
committee. No doubt these and other provisions are based on theory that 
we can only do something very simple at first but even so there seemed to 
me no answer to French observation that it was not a bit simpler to limit 
combatant units than to limit training schools. I trouble you with these 
details because I cannot conceal from you that the effect of the last two days 
has been to seriously hamper the whole of our negotiations out here. I found 
it impossible in London to (? bring) home to representatives of fighting 
services that it was not enough merely to consider what was administratively 
convenient to British departments but that in an international convention 
you had to provide what was effective for the purpose of the convention as 
applied to all the different nations. That is why I am so very anxious to be 
given greater liberty of action than I am at present afforded by my instruc- 
tions. Nothing could be more disastrous than that disarmament conference 
should fail by reason of contentions put forward by British government which 
no one outside Great Britain will regard as reasonable. In result I have 
reserved final views of British government on all these questions. But that 
is not satisfactory and I may easily be faced with similar difficulties in other 
parts of the convention and I really feel the greatest possible reluctance to 
being instrumental in lowering international prestige of my country by 
maintaining propositions with which I altogether disagree. 

t No. 100. 


2 At the meeting of the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference. 
3 See No. 99, note 1. 


No. 105 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received April 3, 9 a.m.) 
No. 82 Telegraphic [C 3085 |808/92] 


ROME, April 2, 1927, 9.25 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 87.! 

Under discretion you left me I made two alterations in text of your 
message to Mussolini. In paragraph 3 I omitted words ‘including ambiguous 
provisions [of the] treaty of Tirana’ as Mussolini had never expressed view 
that there was ambiguity and had in fact denied it in inspired communiqué 
of previous evening. I substituted words ‘including all outstanding questions 
between the two countries’. In penultimate paragraph I omitted ‘ambiguous 
wording of treaty’ and substituted ‘the varying interpretations attached to 
wording of treaty’. 

Last night after a few preliminary observations I communicated your 
message to Mussolini.2 His Excellency was in a difficult mood. I did not 
expect him to relish message and he read it with ill concealed irritation. 
When therefore he had finished it and before allowing him to speak, I read 
him text of your instruction to me contained in your telegram No. 88.3 
I further informed him of steps which French government propose to take 
at Belgrade as summarised in your telegram 89.4 I added a personal appeal. 

Mussolini said that he entirely agreed with regard to suggestion in last 
paragraph regarding investigation by British and French Military Attachés 
and a member of German Legation at Belgrade. He also agreed with regard 
to control over Albanian refugees. But if he was expected to open proceed- 
ings by offering Belgrade an explanation regarding pact of Tirana he must 
say at once that he would do nothing of the kind. Pact with note attached 
as communicated to League of Nations’ was perfectly clear and needed no 
explanation. I said this was to put it mildly an exaggeration. There were 
points in the pact which no one understood such as for instance how far 
provision to maintain political, juridical and territorial status quo in Albania 
committed Italian government to support Ahmed Zogou personally in all 
circumstances? Mussolini replied that pact meant neither more nor less 
that it said. But facts of the situation had to be faced. In a country like 
Albania the person of the Chief of State meant the state itself. If Ahmed 
Zogou were overthrown in all probability first thing that his successor 
would do would be to denounce various pacts, conventions, financial 


! No. 95. 

2 For an account by Signor Mussolini of this conversation and for an Italian translation 
of Sir R. Graham’s memorandum see I Documenti Diplomatici Italiani, Settima Serie, vol. v, 
Nos. 110-11. 

3 No. 96. 

4 i.e. the repetition to Rome of telegram No. 72 to Paris: see No. 95, note 8. 

S The Treaty of Tirana and the explanatory note of December 5, 1926, from the Italian 
Minister at Durazzo, Signor Aloisi, to the Albanian Minister for Foreign Affairs are printed 
in League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. 1x, pp. 15-21. 
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arrangements etc. between Italy and Albania. Thus the Italian government 
could never tolerate and against any danger of the kind they would support 
person of Ahmed Zogou. If however a successor to Ahmed Zogou were 
found who was ready to recognise existing arrangements, that would be quite 
a different matter. It must be understood once and for all that Albania was 
as vital a point for Italy as were Gibraltar and Malta for ourselves and she 
could never allow it to fall into the hands or under the influence of potentially 
hostile powers such as Yugoslavia or Greece or indeed any other country. 

Sole desire of Italy as expressed in pact was to maintain integrity and 
independence of Albania. Had Italy nourished other designs she would not 
have concluded pact but might have relied on rights conferred upon her by 
Ambassadors’ Conference.® Not so long ago, from very chair in which I now 
sat M. Nincic had stated that it was hopeless to try and coquet with Albania 
as an independent state and had proposed in so many words a partition of 
the country, Italy to have Valona and Yugoslavia Scutari.?, He, Mussolini 
had rejected the idea. His Excellency saw no reason why he should make 
first advance towards Belgrade when it was only by his recent pull of alarm 
bell that danger of an immediate European conflagration caused by Yugo- 
slavs had been averted. He had certain knowledge of formation of bands of 
Albanian refugees on frontier organised by Yugoslav agency although 
probably only Russian, and not Yugoslav officers would have led them. 
He noted with satisfaction confirmation of his information by correspondents 
of well informed organs of British press. Yugoslav government affected to 
regard meagre defensive measures taken by Albania in concentrating a few 
gendarmerie and troops on her side of the frontier as a menace. Could idea 
of Albanian government attacking Yugoslavia be seriously entertained? 
Could there be an idea that Italy contemplated aggression against Yugo- 
slavia via Albania? He could only say that in the unfortunate event of war 
Italy would choose a very different line for her attack and she would leave 
that rugged and inhospitable country severely alone. But, added His 
Excellency with great vehemence Italy had no idea of war at all. The one 
thing she desired was peace. I would have noticed that he was borrowing 
money right and left in America or in England for public works. He had 
an immense programme of internal development which would take him at 
least ten years to complete and anything like war would mean the ruin of 
all his schemes. He was therefore ready to put up with considerable provoca- 
tion. At this point His Excellency launched into a brief but violent tirade 
against the attitude of France. French press was virulent. French govern- 
ment were concentrating in large bodies, troops with tanks etc. on Italian 
frontier. They had sent eight to ten thousand black soldiers to Corsica and 

6 The reference was to the declaration regarding the independence and territorial 
integrity of Albania, made by the Conference of Ambassadors on November 9g, 1921, and 
printed in League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. xii, pp. 381-3: see the Appendix, paragraph 62. 

7 Mr. Harvey of the Central Department of the Foreign Office here made the following 
marginal note: ‘Ninci¢ has flatly denied this’. The reference was possibly to M. Ninchitch’s 
visit to Rome in December 1924: cf. J Documenti Diplomatici Italiani, Settima Serie, vol. iii, 
p. 369, note 2. 
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these blacks were being inflamed against the Italian army in Sardinia by 
stories regarding the Sardinian flag which had four negroes heads upon it! 
France endeavoured to thwart Italy at every turn. Beyond saying that 
M. Briand was doing and would do all that he possibly could at Belgrade 
I did not follow Signor Mussolini on to this . . .2 but I am convinced that 
it is in a large measure his irritation with France that makes him so difficult 
to deal with and may have partly inspired his recent ringing of the alarm bell. 

I said His Excellency’s attitude would cause you much disappointment as 
it did to me. I believed that both he and Yugoslav government sincerely 
desired the restoration of better relations, yet if things were left as they are, 
we were exposed to the danger of an incident at any moment. There seemed 
no alternative between Italy and Yugoslavia coming directly to terms and 
reference of the whole Albanian question to League of Nations. I understood 
the latter course would be unpalatable to him, yet if it were seriously pro- 
posed he could not, and must not, expect support from any quarter in 
resisting such a proposal. His Excellency replied that Albania was of such 
vital importance to Italy that not even the League of Nations could prevent 
her from defending legitimate interests there and if League attempted to do 
so so much the worse for the League. 

I pointed out to Signor Mussolini that in previous conversations he had 
told me that if at the outset Monsieur Nincic had asked in a friendly way for 
the explanations regarding Tirana pact he would have given them. He had 
since repeated that he would offer such explanations if Belgrade government 
made some friendly gesture such as ratification of Nettuno conventions. He 
must realise that immediate ratification was not in the field of practical 
politics, but the point was can they be provided for? in your message. 
I enquired whether His Excellency had gone back on his previous attitude. 
The discussion continued along these lines for some time. Finally he declared 
that, if the Yugoslav Minister here came to him on instructions from his 
government and asked either in a written note or verbally for explanations 
regarding the pact, he was perfectly ready to give them. Moreover, if the 
enquiry were couched in friendly terms, the answer would be in a similar 
spirit. I said this offer at least marked some progress. I took note of it, 
also fact that His Excellency attached no preliminary conditions. He no 
longer insisted on a friendly gesture from Belgrade in the first instance? 
Signor Mussolini replied in the affirmative. 

This was all the result that I was able to secure but it may be a first step. 
Possibly, even probably, when Signor Mussolini has had time to think things 
over and to digest terms of your friendly message he may alter his frame of 
mind to a considerable degree. But in case Belgrade government authorised 
Monsieur Rakic to approach question on lines suggested I should strongly 
recommend that he should do so verbally and not in writing. 

The misfortune is that there is now nobody at Ministry of Foreign Affairs 


8 The text is here uncertain. Another text of the telegram here included ‘tangent’. 
9 It was suggested on the filed copy that the preceding phrase should read ‘was adequately 
provided for’. 
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with whom it is possible to open tentative discussions and obtain some idea 
of what course negotiations must take. Signor Grandi is entirely non- 
committal and will not express any opinion at all. I saw him later and 
endeavoured to enlist his support with Signor Mussolini. He was optimistic 
regarding idea of a conflagration as this had been averted by Italian ringing 
of alarm bell and he evidently considered my démarche superfluous. I pointed 
out that one could not ring the alarm bell without calling up the fire-engine. 
I am considering whether there is anything to be done through Senator 
Contarini’®° who still enjoys some influence but his intervention might possibly 
do more harm than good. 

It was unfortunate that evening newspapers had published a Havas 
agency'! message containing what amounts to garbled version of my instruc- 
tions. It talked of international control on ‘Italian Yugoslav’ frontier and 
this had set Italian press off with angry protests. I met my French colleague 
who had come to the Ministry to point out that Yugoslav—-Albanian . . .'2 
frontier meant. Signor Mussolini had no doubt already read his evening 
papers and this fact did not help me. 

In the meantime I am keeping my French and German and Yugoslav 
colleagues thoroughly informed. 

Addressed to Secretary of State, repeated to Belgrade, Durazzo and 
Berlin. 

10 Senator Contarini had resigned as Secretary-General to the Italian Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs in March 1926: cf. Volume I, No. 368, note 1. 


1 The French official news agency. 
12 The text is here uncertain. Another text of the telegram here included ‘must be’. 


No. 106 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. London (Geneva) 
No. 19 Telegraphic [W 2950/61/98] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 3, 1927, I p.m. 

Following from Lord Salisbury for Lord Cecil. 

The Armament sub-Committee met yesterday.' It was not clear whether 
the French proposal is to limit the effectives of the three arms taken together 
or each arm separately. This should be cleared up because of its possible 
reaction upon the army. But however this may be the Admiralty and Air 
Force representatives were against any limitation of effectives. It 1s con- 
sidered that the development of naval mechanical appliances makes elasticity 
of effectives essential. Further there is a necessary variation of strength in 
ancillary naval elements all over the Empire and a special complication is 
therefore introduced by the necessity of treating the British and Dominion 
Navies as a unit. In any case nothing can be finally settled till the results 
of the forthcoming Naval Conference have become known. The Air Force 


t This telegram was drafted on April 2. For the meeting of this subcommittee see also 
No. 101. 
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having regard to its character of rapid evolution are afraid to commit them- 
selves to a figure. I suggested that these difficulties could be overcome by 
the stipulation for an ample margin in determining our maximum and in 
the case of the Navy by a saving clause as to the forthcoming Naval Con- 
ference results. By the wish of the services the decision on this suggestion has 
been referred to the Committee of Imperial Defence which would not be 
sitting till next Wednesday? unless you require an earlier decision. 


2 April 6, 1927. 


No. 107 


Mr. Kennard (Belgrade) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received April 3, 7.45 p.m.) 
No. 43 Telegraphic [C 3086/88/92) 
BELGRADE, April 3, 1927, 4.20 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 27.! 

After previous consultation with French Minister I submitted the four 
points to Minister for Foreign Affairs today. 

His Excellency readily accepted them and asked me to express to you his 
gratitude and satisfaction at steps which His Majesty’s Ambassador was 
taking at Rome and after consulting Council of Ministers he would send 
requisite instructions to Serb-Croat-Slovene Minister at Rome. 

He was prepared to give undertaking as regards Nettuno conventions and 
while there may be change of government before April 9th when Parliament 
reassembles, he thought ratification could be secured. He was prepared to 
give necessary facilities to investigations should necessity arise. He had 
already caused steps to be taken as regards control of refugees but would 
cause more stringent orders to be issued. He stated that refugees were 
crossing the frontier in increasing numbers as result of oppression of Albanian 
government which he felt however was strong enough to control the situation. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 43, repeated to Rome, Durazzo and 
Berlin. 

t See No. 95, note 8. 


No. 108 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received April 4, 9 a.m.) 
No. 50 L.N. Telegraphic [W 2995/61/98] 


Immediate GENEVA, Apmil 3, 1927, II p.m. 
Following for Lord Salisbury from Lord Cecil. 
Your telegram No. 1Ig.! 
French proposal is to limit effectives of the three arms taken separately 
as is quite clear from table attached to their draft convention. There is no 
1 No. 106. 
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question now of fixing any particular figure of effectives. Only question is 
whether they should or should not be limited. So far our argument before 
sub-committee on naval affairs? has been that effectives are in fact limited 
closely by ships and that therefore there is no necessity for further limitation. 
It appears now to be the case that Admiralty do not want effectives limited 
but desire to retain freedom for their expansion. It would be quite impossible 
after all we have said to put forward such a contention at this stage. Nor 
could I honestly urge that effectives are and will be actually limited by 
number and size of our ships. I do not understand bearing of naval con- 
ference on question of principle of whether effectives should or should not 
be limited. Nor do I understand reference to British Dominion navies. With 
regard to air force I cannot imagine that if French are willing to limit their 
effectives we should be unwilling. No doubt they will state a considerable 
margin to allow for contingencies and so may we. 

Question of naval effectives will probably come up tomorrow or the next 
day. New contentions of Admiralty make it impossible to put forward any 
convincing argument against their limitation. Nor have I any hope what- 
ever that continental powers would agree to disarmament treaty which did 
not apply same treatment to naval as to military disarmament. Result will 
therefore be that I shall have to reserve position of British government on 
the point until a later stage and to avoid further damaging discursions I shall 
say when it comes forward that I am sorry that I am not yet in a position 
to discuss this matter and that I am seeking further instructions. 


Personal and Confidential. 


Please remember that continental powers laid down at the very outset 
proposition that three arms must be absolutely on an equality and that to 
ask French public opinion to accept position that it is right to limit the 
soldiers but not the sailors would in my opinion be quite impossible. I am 
therefore myself convinced that if we insist on refusal to limit naval effectives, 
committee will break down and that while [sic] continent will lay blame— 
and in his (ste) opinion rightly—on us. You will no doubt guess that I could 
not in any circumstances agree to accept responsibility for such a policy as 
that. 


2 The reference is presumably to Subcommission A of the Preparatory Commission: 
cf. No. ror. 


No. 109 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. London (Geneva) 
No. 22 Telegraphic [W 3008/61 /98] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 4, 1927, 9.30 p.m. 


Following from Lord Salisbury for Lord Cecil. 
In consequence of your telegrams there has been a Meeting of the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence tonight. Finally it was found possible to make 
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a limited concession on the subject of effectives. The exact form of it cannot 
be settled till to-morrow. It would be imprudent to hold out hopes to your 
colleagues until the definite telegram reaches you. 


No. 110 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received April 5, 9 a.m.) 
No. 54 L.N. Telegraphic [W 3080/61/98] 


GENEVA, April 4, 1927, 11.30 a.m. [? p.m.] 

Following from Lord Cecil: 

Franco-British divergence on naval limitation is looming before us and 
discussion of naval armaments! is in fact due to begin tomorrow. 

As you know French insist on limitation by total tonnage which we cannot 
accept and we insist on limitation by categories. 

French representative told me recently he had succeeded in obtaining 
from French Minister of Marine acceptance of qualification of limitation 
by total tonnage by means of submission of programme of construction for 
one year. 

I had told him that was insufficient and to-day he admitted privately that 
Minister of Marines [sic] would agree to programme for five years with 
power to depart from it, notice only being given in annual statement to the 
League. I replied that this was insufficient and that I could not even ask 
Admiralty to accept it. French representative professes himself ready to 
accept limitation by categories but declares his inability to move Minister 
of Marines. Consequently deadlock exists in Paris rather than in Geneva 
and I wonder whether you could not see your way to speaking on the subject 
to French Ambassador and urging him to use his influence with his govern- 
ment. I think you are agreed with principle that if we are to recognise 
predominance of French interest in land armaments they must accord us 
similar consideration in naval matters. I have as you know indicated plainly 
what I thought of their (? doctrine of) trained reserves and if we are to let 
that pass it seems French Ambassador? should stretch a point in our favour 
so as to give us what in effect we want. Surely it will be possible for them 
to devise some method by which they give us the substance while avoiding 
use of terms, categories or classes which they profess to find so objectionable. 

I submit it would be better, if you agree to make an appeal to French 
government, to do so through French Ambassador rather than through His 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris. Latter method might offend susceptibilities 
of French representative here who might see in it an attempt to work behind 
his back in Paris. 


! By the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference. 
2 It was suggested on the filed copy that this word should read ‘government’. 
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I venture to make this suggestion because if there is a break-down of 
negotiations here over this tonnage question it will inevitably produce con- 
siderable irritation and might even make co-operation on other questions 
more difficult. 


No. 111 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received April 5, 4 p.m.) 
No. 55 L.N. Telegraphic [W 3035/61/98] 


GENEVA, April 5, 1927, 3.10 p.m. 

Following from Lord Cecil. 

In preparatory committee this morning I stated objection to limitation of 
naval personnel and added that I was awaiting instructions. French repre- 
sentative defended his proposal and Italian representative then suggested 
compromise whereby naval personnel should be included in a total limitation 
of all forces. As naval personnel was generally relatively small, this would 
afford some elasticity on [sic ? of] which those countries who were pre- 
occupied about their naval defence might avail themselves. French repre- 
sentative has just stated that he still prefers separate limitation but if Italian 
proposal could produce agreement he would do his best to accept it. 

Would this in any way alter views of His Majesty’s Government? I notice 
possibility of such arrangement seems to have been contemplated in telegram 
No. 19! but there is no definite indication of your view as to possibility of 
accepting it. 

1 No. 106. 


No. 112 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received April 5, 7 p.m.) 
No. 56 L.N. Telegraphic [W 3081/61/98} 


GENEVA, April 5, 1927, 6.30 p.m. 


Following for D.M.O. & I.1 from ‘Temperley.? 

I have not troubled you with telegrams on controversy proceeding on 
limitation of air and naval personnel as you will be fully informed by 
discussions in C[ommittee of] I[mperial] D[efence]. Today in discussion on 
naval personnel} Italians proposed as compromise between British and 
French views that limitation should be that of total personnel of the three 


! Major-General J. R. E. Charles, Director of Military Operations and Intelligence in 
the War Office. 

2 Colonel A. C. Temperley was military representative on the British Delegation at 
Geneva. 

3 By the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference. 
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services and not separate for each service. As we have already agreed to 
limitation of military personnel no new method of limitation of land arma- 
ments is introduced. At the same time it does imply that if future unforeseen 
expansion of one service is necessary it must be at the expense of the other 
two. In practice I do not think any serious inroads upon our numbers are 
conceivable within period of convention although an important principle is 
established for the future. Safeguards are (a) air and navy will be limited 
primarily by material, and expansion of their personnel normally would be 
in similar ratio to that of their material; (5) it would be normally . . .4 for 
each service to allow ample margin for contingencies in any figure proposed 
for limitation; (c) duration of convention is not likely to exceed 5 years; 
(d) article 2 of British draft as regards expansion to meet emergencies must 
be incorporated in convention. I do not consider interests of army are 
endangered by this proposal so long as we make it clear that future expansion 
of other services to meet increased responsibility must be foreseen when 
numbers to be limited are inserted in eventual convention and not made 
subsequently at our expense. Lord Cecil is telegraphing Italian proposal to 
Cabinet today.5 


4 The text is here uncertain. S See No. 111. 


No. 113 


Sir A. Chamberlain to the Marquess of Crewe (Paris) 
and Str R. Lindsay (Berlin) 


No. 81! Telegraphic [C 3074/808/92] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 5, 1927, 7.30 p.m. 


Rome telegram No. 82 and Belgrade telegram No. 43,? (of April 2nd and 
grd. Italo-Yugoslav crisis). 

Now that both M. Mussolini and M. Peric have agreed to the despatch 
of officers to carry out investigation on the Yugoslav—Albanian frontier if 
occasion arises, it is desirable to take immediate steps to secure their nomi- 
nation and to make arrangements to enable them to fulfil their task. His 
Majesty’s Minister at Durazzo has since reported’ that Ahmed Bey also 
agrees. 

It is desirable that the three officers nominated by the three governments 
should act as a body, carry out any investigations which may be needed as 
a body and submit their reports as a body. For this purpose it 1s essential 
that they should also be under one authority for taking orders and submitting 
reports. I would therefore propose that the British, French and German 
representatives at Belgrade should constitute themselves into a committee 
which should be the competent authority for issuing such orders and receiving 
and considering reports. 

1 No. 81 by bag to Paris; No. 36 to Berlin. 2 Nos. 105 and 107 respectively. 

3 In Durazzo telegram No. 14 of April 3, not printed. 
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I am inclined to think that the initiative should be left to this committee 
of ministers to decide when the officers should proceed to make any investiga- 
tion. Investigations are contemplated in the event of (a) unrest on the frontier 
or (b) allegations regarding military movements made by any of the govern- 
ments concerned. The committee of ministers could themselves be the judge 
of (a) and act as the recipients of the allegations in the case of (0). 

The Serb—Croat-Slovene government would of course communicate with 
the three ministers direct or with the doyen of the three, whilst the Italian 
and Albanian governments would presumably make any communication 
through their Legations at Belgrade. 

I do not think it possible or desirable to lay down any further rules of 
procedure or terms of reference than these. The ministers at Belgrade might 
however be asked to consult together and make any further suggestions 
which may seem desirable. 

I request you therefore at once to approach the government to which you 
are accredited and ask them if they agree to these proposals, to instruct their 
representative at Belgrade accordingly and to authorise the French military 
attaché (a German secretary) to act as investigators.* 

Repeated to Belgrade No. 32, Rome No. 100 and Durazzo No. 25. 


4 Following affirmative replies to these proposals from the French and German Govern- 
ments reported in Paris telegram No. 71 of April 6 and Berlin telegram No. 37 of April 7 
respectively, Mr. Kennard reported on April 8 in Belgrade telegram No. 49 of April 9 
that he and his French and German colleagues had constituted a committee and were 
examining the question of procedure. 


No. 114 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. Kennard (Belgrade) 
No. 31 Telegraphic [C 3085 |808/92] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 5, 1927, 7.30 p.m. 


Rome telegram No. 82! (of April 2nd: Italo-Yugoslav relations). 

You should express to Monsieur Peric the hope that Monsieur Rakic may 
receive early instructions to approach Monsieur Mussolini verbally on the 
lines suggested. You should also strongly urge that he should be guided by 
Sir R. Graham as to the time and manner of his representations. 

‘French government are being requested to send similar instructions to 
your French colleague.? 

Repeated to Paris No. 79 (by bag), Berlin No. 35, Rome No. gg and 
Durazzo No. 24. 

1 No. 105. 

2 Lord Crewe was instructed to make this request in Foreign Office telegram No. 80 to 


Paris of April 5. Mr. Phipps reported the French Government’s agreement in Paris telegram 
No. 70 of April 6. 
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No. 115 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. London (Geneva) 
No. 24 Telegraphic [W 3041/61/98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 5, 1927, 10.30 p.m. 


Following from Lord Salisbury to Lord Cecil. 

H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overnment] recognise strength of your arguments 
that the French should be encouraged to limit their Air Force and also that 
if the Preparatory Commission is to break down it should not be upon an 
issue in which we should have the appearance of being unreasonable. 
Acceptance of principle of limitation of effectives in the Navy and Air Force 
is therefore authorised upon the following conditions :-— 


1. In the case of Naval effectives 


(a) 


(d) 


(¢) 


That it is established that America and Japan have abandoned the 
views of their representatives on Sub Commission A and are now in 
favour of limitation of Naval personnel. Unless limitation of personnel 
is definitely accepted by U.S.A. and Japan, we cannot agree to it, and 
so have to enter the Conference with them bound by a condition from 
which they would be free and to which they are probably opposed. 
Subject to public statement safeguarding the position of the Dominions. 
The agreement with the Dominions at Imperial Conference that 
Empire Navies should be treated as a single unit only extended 
to ships and a similar treatment of personnel has not been discussed 
with them. You should say therefore that you can only speak for His 
Majesty’s Government in Great Britain. 

There can be no limitation according to rank, viz. Officers, Warrant 
Officers, Ratings etc. or categories of trades, but only of the total 
number. 


2. In the case of Air effectives 


(a) 
(0) 


As in the Navy there can be no limitation according to rank or 
category but only of the total number. 

The system of including mechanics and other ancillary personnel is 
so different in the British as compared to foreign air forces that there 
can be no valid basis of comparison between them when the actual 
numbers are ultimately formulated. You should make this quite plain. 


Generally it will be necessary when fixing our limit of effectives in both 
services to allow a sufficient margin in order to cover reasonable development 
of mechanical appliances. 
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No. 116 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. London (Geneva) 
No. 25 Telegraphic [W 3042/61/98] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 5, 1927, 11 p.m. 


Following from Lord Salisbury to Lord Cecil. 

My telegram No. 24! of today. 

With reference to your suggestions for further concessions to French 
pressure on air armament limitations in addition to limitations on effectives, 
the Secretary of State for Air is very anxious over the course discussions are 
taking at Geneva. Whilst he admits that it is impossible to resist upon 
grounds of fundamental principle any one of the points you are pressing he 
is convinced that the cumulative effect of these changes in the policy laid 
down in your instructions will have one of two results. Either the possibility 
of air disarmament will be destroyed by the complexity of the problem or 
step by step the British government will be ultimately forced into a choice 
between breaking down the conference or sacrificing some vital interest to 
the British Empire. He cannot, therefore, too strongly emphasise the risk 
incurred by departing from the simple position put forward on his behalf 
in your instructions. He is able however to meet you on one further point. 
He agrees that there are a certain number of combatant machines in training 
schools but there are other machines there which are not combatant. 
Provided that the concession is definitely confined to combatant machines 
in training schools he is willing to consent that they should be included in 
the number subject to limitation. 

No concession, however, can be made upon the Naval Air Arm. It must 
be remembered that if it is for the present purpose treated as part of the 
general Air Force any increase in its numbers would involve a reduction 
in the shore based Air Force and until the outcome of the Naval Conference 
is apparent he cannot tell whether this will or will not involve a formidable 
difficulty. 

As regards the question of extending the limitation to the Air Force 
reserves, there is no permanent distinction between immediate reserve as 
contemplated by Italian amendment and general reserve. On the contrary 
machines change from one to other month by month, so on this point 
nothing can be done. 


X No. 115. 
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No. 117 


Str A, Chamberlain to Stir R. Lindsay (Berlin) 
No. 463 [N 1570/129/38] 
Secret and Conjfidentral FOREIGN OFFICE, April 5, 1927 
Sir, 

I transmit to you herewith a copy of a confidential statement recently made 
by a very prominent City financier and business man regarding leading 
German bankers’ expectations of the coming financial collapse of the Soviet 
Government. 

2. A copy of this statement, which coincides with information received in 
this Department from other sources, is being forwarded to His Majesty’s 
Acting Chargé d’ Affaires in Moscow, who is being asked to give his opinion 
thereon.! I should be glad to receive any information which you may be 
able to obtain on this subject. 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State)? 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 117 


‘I returned from Berlin this morning. I gather on very good authority 
that the leading German bankers are closing down on credit transactions 
with Russia, as they consider that, under present conditions, Russia must 
bust financially within the next few months, and that the Russian Govern- 
ment will then be unable to meet its bills. I was told this might happen 
any time between the next few weeks and the next fifteen months, dependant 
[stc] on credit; but fifteen months was the absolute limit considered possible.’ 

1 Foreign Office despatch No. 259 to Moscow of April 5 is not printed. 
2 Signature lacking from filed copy. 


No. 118 


Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received April 8) 


No. 196 [C 3275/11/18] 
BERLIN, April 5, 1927 
Sir, 

In continuation of my despatch No. 173! of the 27th of March on the 
subject of the rights and duties of the Experts in regard to German Disarma- 
ment, I have the honour to report that Herr v. Schubert reverted spon- 
taneously to this topic in conversation with me on the 3!st ultimo. He was 
still speaking unofficially, but he confirmed emphatically his view that the 
German Government would find it quite impossible to permit any visits at 
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all by the experts. On the other hand he said that the experts had the 
undoubted right to ask as many questions as they liked and to formulate 
them on points of minutest detail. To these questions the German Govern- 
ment would consider it their duty to return the fullest and sincerest answers. 

2. My French colleague’s discussions with the Secretary of State have 
followed almost precisely the same course as my own and with the same 
result. M. de Margerie anticipates that the French Government will be in 
favour of joint representations here on the subject, but he himself is not 
anxious to have to take that action and he is not sanguine of success. Speak- 
ing in strict confidence he does not hide his personal opinion that intrinsically 
the matter 1s not worth the disturbance it may provoke; though he recog- 
nises of course that public opinion may compel the French Government to 
advocate action. 

I have, &c., 
R. C. Linpsay 


No. 119 


Mr. Seeds (Durazzo) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received April 7, 9 a.m.) 
No. 19 Telegraphic [C 3252/808/92| 


DURAZZO, April 6, 1927, 1.10 p.m. 

My telegram No. 17.! 

Present position here is as follows:— 

President of the Republic and his advisers are extremely uneasy over 
possibility that Italian and Serbian conversations may end in some explana- 
tion of Tirana treaty which may weaken force of words ‘political and 
juridical status quo’. Real value of these words is, quibbling apart, support 
thereby given to Ahmed Bey personally. 

Ever since signature of treaty President has become more and more identi- 
fied with Italy. Should Italian support be withdrawn or should such an 
impression even if unfounded gain credence in Albania especially amongst 
his political opponents his régime, he thinks, might end rapidly. Italian 
Chargé d’Affaires tells me President of the Republic and Minister for 
Foreign Affairs expressed to him almost with tears their gratitude for Italian 
protection recently accorded to Albania and so markedly advertised to the 
world. They are certainly even more moved now but this time by suspicions 
that Italy may let them down after all. 

Albanian government will therefore, I think, do their best to put Signor 
Mussolini in a position to declare that Albania stands firmly against any 
explanation which might weaken treaty in any way whatever. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 19. Repeated to Rome and Belgrade. 

1 Not printed. This telegram of April 4 reported renewed Albanian assurances regarding 
facilities for the proposed investigating officers (cf. No. 113) provided Albania participated 
in the conversations between Signor Mussolini and M. Rakitch when Albanian interests 
were concerned. 
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No. 120 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received April 6, 4.40 p.m.) 
No. 58 L.N. Telegraphic [W 3092/61 /98] 


GENEVA, April 6, 1927, 3.15 p.m. 

Following from Lord Cecil. 

In response to my request yesterday (see my telegram No. 57)! French 
representative communicated to me privately this morning text of his 
proposal as follows :— 

‘Figures in column 3? show in the case of each contracting party allocation, 
according to the nature of vessels, of total tonnage shown in column 32.? 
Each party while keeping within the limit of total tonnage may modify its 
allocation as it deems necessary for its security on condition of notifying to 
Secretary General modification made in allocation of its total tonnage 
directly such modification has been decided on’. 

Owing to the vagueness of this proposal and with a view to securing 
agreement I have privately approached representatives of France, United 
States and Japan and said that if they agreed I was prepared to recommend 
the following to my government. 

A. Fleets of over 200,000 tons to be limited by Washington system. 

B. Fleets of under 200,000 tons but over 100,000 tons to be limited by 
total tonnage. Programme to be included in convention and any departure 
therefrom to be notified not less than say twelve months before ships con- 
cerned are laid down. 

C. Fleets of under 100,000 tons total tonnage without conditions regarding 
programmes. 

Ships must be classified in programme according to certain definitions 
giving maximum displacement and maximum calibre of guns. These details 
to be determined at ultimate conference. 

Japanese agree and America will I gather accept anything that we 
accept. If Boncour can obtain assent of his government to this proposal 
he will make it officially. At present it is to be treated as an unofficial 
conversation. 


1 Not printed. This telegram of April 6 transmitted a brief report by Mr. Cadogan on 
the two meetings of the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference on 
April 5, when points 1 and 2 of Part II, Naval Armaments, of the Synoptic Analysis of the 
British and French draft disarmament conventions had been discussed: see Documents of the 
Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference, Series IV, pp. 155-74. See also items 
Nos. 6 and 7 in Cmd. 3211 for extracts from speeches made at these meetings. At the second 
meeting Lord Cecil had requested M. Paul-Boncour to put in writing a suggestion made 
by him in a preceding speech at that meeting for a solution of the difference of opinion in 
regard to limiting the total tonnage of navies. 

2 Cf. enclosure 1 in No. 137. 
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No. 121 


Mr. Kennard (Belgrade) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received April 7, 9 a.m.) 
No. 47 Telegraphic [C 3251 [808/92] 


BELGRADE, April 6, 1927, 8.30 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 31.! 

.. 2 already to Monsieur Rakic in this sense. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs is, however, preparing draft note demanding 
‘explications’ regarding pact which it is proposed to present to Italian 
governments (? later) with a view to eliciting written reply. I warned 
Minister for Foreign Affairs that M. Rakic (? should do) nothing without 
consulting Sir R. Graham and he has given me assurance and promised to 
communicate to Sir R. Graham and to me text of proposed note before it is 
communicated to Italian government.3 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 47. Repeated to Rome, Durazzo and Berlin. 

1 No. 114. 

2 The text is here uncertain. It was suggested on the filed copy that ‘Instructions sent’ 
had been omitted. 

3 Sir A. Chamberlain replied as follows in Foreign Office telegram No. 38 to Belgrade 
of April 8: ‘Presentation of a note would in my opinion be certain to defeat its object. 
I should strongly deprecate this procedure.’ 


No. 122 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Recewved April 7, 9 a.m.) 
No. 60 L.N. Telegraphic [W 3122/61/98] 


Important GENEVA, April 6, 1927, 11.10 p.m. 
Following from Cecil. 
My telegram No. 58.? 
In paragraphs 3 and 4 please substitute 500,000 for 200,000 tons. 
In point of fact French representative has just informed me that his 
government will not accept division into categories.” 


t No. 120. 

2 In Geneva telegram No. 64 L.N. of April 7 Lord Cecil explained: ‘By “‘categories”’ 
I referred, of course, to proposal for differential treatment of fleets of different tonnage’; 
see No. 120. 


No. 123 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received April 7, 9 a.m.) 
No. 61 L.N. Telegraphic [W 3148/61 [98] 
GENEVA, April 6, 1927, 11.16 p.m. 
Following from Lord Cecil for Lord Salisbury. 
I am very grateful for your telegram No. 24! which has gone far to meet 
t No. 115. 
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criticism which I have ventured to express. The only thing that puzzles me 
in it is naval objection to limiting officers, warrant officers, etc. We have 
rather pressed for such a limitation in the army and I should be grateful 
if I could be furnished with reasons why a similar course should not be 
pursued in the navy. I understand Air objection is that we use more officers 
than French do and I can make use of that fact for what it is worth but it 
does not sound quite so convincing in a foreign assembly as it does in London. 
In any case I hope departments will do what they can to give me arguments 
fit for foreigners in support of their views. 


No. 124 


Viscount Cecil (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received April 8) 
No. 23 L.N.C.C. [W 3179/61 /98]* 
GENEVA, April 6, 1927 


Sir, 

Since I wrote my despatch No. 19 (L.N.C.C.)! of rst April, the Preparatory 
Committee has accomplished another stage in its work, having finished its 
discussion, on the first reading, of the questions relating to air disarmament. 
It is true that some of the more important points have been left in suspense, 
but it has been possible to reach agreement, if only provisional, on some 
others, and to survey the ground pretty thoroughly. 

2. The discussion began on the morning of the 1st April, and the com- 
mittee, following the procedure it had adopted in regard to land armaments, 
proceeded to examine point by point a ‘synoptic analysis’ of the provisions 
of the British and French draft conventions (C.P.D. 45 (6)). A copy of this 
document is enclosed for convenience of reference.? 

3. Point 1 presented an immediate difficulty, in view of the disinclination 
of His Majesty’s Government to accept the idea of a limitation of air effec- 
tives, and of the known desire of a great majority of the committee to 
establish this principle. Evidently their case would be easy to argue, as they 
would be able, on the one hand, to insist that, from the point of view of 
practicability, it should be as easy to limit air effectives as land effectives, 
and, on the other hand, that, for the sake of the completeness and efficacy 
of the whole convention, it would be difficult, if not impossible, to exempt 
the former from all limitation. In order to meet these arguments effectively 
it would be necessary to urge that such limitation was impracticable and 
inequitable. I am, of course, fully aware of the views of His Majesty’s 
Government, and I have been supplied with a great deal of material by the 

t No. 102. 

2 Not printed. This document, dated March 26, was the same, subject to minor verbal 
variation, as part III, Air Armaments, of the synoptic analysis printed in Documents of the 
Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference, Series IV, pp. 373-4, with the addition 
of a commentary which had presumably been prepared by the Bureau of the Preparatory 
Commission. 
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representative of the Air Ministry. I must confess, however, that I was not 
entirely convinced either, from the general point of view, of the impractica- 
bility of the proposal, or, from the purely British point of view, of the dangers 
and disadvantages that were to be apprehended from it. You will already 
have realised this from the telegrams which I have sent you.3 I did my best, 
in the discussion, to put in as convincing a form as possible all the arguments 
against the limitation of air effectives, but I regret to say that they seemed 
to carry little weight with the committee, and I could not obtain support 
from any single member. In these circumstances I could only suggest that 
the matter be left over till a later stage. 

4. I have already indicated to you my fear that the attitude I have been 
compelled to adopt on this question has produced a most unfortunate effect. 
The British representative has had to appear as opposing single-handed a 
proposal for disarmament on which we find ranged against us the very rare 
combination of the Germans and Americans on the one hand, and the Little 
Entente on the other. I should not feel that this had been in vain if I could 
have been convinced that our own security depended in any way on defeating 
this proposal, or, indeed, that we should have to fear any real disadvantage 
from it. I regret to say that I could not quite acquire this conviction. 

5. It will be seen that point 2 consisted of non-contentious matter, and the 
committee passed to point 3, which gives the two alternative definitions of 
the aircraft to which limitation shall apply. Here again, although all were 
not agreed on the French definition, there was a general consensus of opinion 
that the British definition was unduly restricted, and I fear that the impression 
must have been derived that the British Government were endeavouring to 
oppose another obstacle to the establishment of an effective scheme of limita- 
tion. I could only indicate that I reserved my position, and the point was 
left in suspense. 

6. Discussion of point 4 revealed much the same position—only worse, for, 
whereas, on the preceding points, the British attitude might be misrepre- 
sented as being merely in opposition to effective disarmament, on this point 
it would be possible to insinuate that this opposition was based on sinister 
and interested motives. It is true that, on this point, I received at first some 
support from the Japanese representative,* who asked that discussion of the 
fleet air arm should be reserved until the discussion of naval armaments. 
The United States representative supported Mr. Sato, but when the latter 
withdrew his request at a later stage of the discussion, Mr. Gibson followed 
suit, and I was left alone to contend that the limitation of aircraft contem- 
plated in the convention should be restricted to ‘shore-based’ aircraft. It was 
impossible to convince the representatives of the continental and non-naval 
States that this would not leave all other aircraft unlimited, and they were 
at no great pains to conceal their opinion that the proposal to restrict 
limitation to ‘shore-based’ aircraft was designed to afford easy means of 
evasion by the naval Powers—a belief that was strengthened by finding the 


3 See Nos. 92, 99 and 100. 
4 Mr. N. Sato, Director of the Japanese Office accredited to the League of Nations. 
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proposal put forward by the British Empire and countenanced at least at 
first by the United States and Japan. There may, of course, be reasons, 
from the point of view of Imperial security, why we should maintain our 
proposition; my only difficulty is that I am not clear as to what exactly 
they may be. Under a system of limitation, when it comes to submitting 
figures, we should presumably secure an allocation adequate to meet our 
requirements according to our own estimate. But if such reasons do exist, 
it would probably be difficult to put them bluntly to such a body as the 
Preparatory Committee, and it would, therefore, be extremely useful if I 
could be furnished with arguments of a general kind as to the merits in 
principle of the British proposal and the demerits or disadvantages of the 
French alternative. 

7. My despatches No. 17 (L.N.C.C.) and No. 20 (L.N.C.C.),5 of the rst 
and 5th April, will have given you an idea of the course of the discussion, 
and you will have seen that I could do no more than reserve my position 
in regard to the whole of point 4. 

8. In regard to point 5, I was fortunately enabled by Foreign Office 
telegram No. 16° of the 31st March to concede the principle of distinction 
between home and overseas forces. This point (like the corresponding point 
relating to land armaments, and for the same reason) brought the French 
and Italians into collision, and the Italian representative reserved his opinion. 

g. On point 6 I urged the British arguments in favour of limitation of 
aircraft by numbers, and I think it may be said that the force of these was 
fairly generally recognised. As you know, there eventually appeared to be 
a good prospect of agreement on a combination of the two systems of limita- 
tion by numbers and by total horsepower, and, subject to reservations made 
by several representatives, including my own in regard to the system of 
control of horsepower, the committee accepted the idea in principle. A 
similar attitude was adopted in regard to point 7 relating to dirigibles. 

10. Point 8 raised the difficult question of civil aviation, the French draft 
providing that any country considering itself menaced by unforeseen 
developments of civil aviation elsewhere might demand a reconsideration of 
the forces allowed to it. This evidently raised too directly the whole question 
of control, and it was eventually agreed to defer its discussion until the 
committee undertook its examination of the chapter dealing with that 
subject. 

11. The committee then turned to an examination of a set of proposals 
tabled by the Belgian representative, embodying certain of the recommenda- 
tions, made by the experts at their recent meeting in Brussels, for depriving 
civil aviation of its more dangerous aspects. These were discussed in detail 
and accepted in principle on first reading. I enclose a copy embodying the 


5 These covering despatches are not preserved in Foreign Office archives. The enclosed 
summaries of the proceedings of the fourteenth and fifteenth meetings of the Preparatory 
Commission on the afternoon of April 1 (cf. No. 100) and the morning of April 2 (cf. No. 104) 
respectively are not printed. 

6 See No. 99, note 1. 
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amendments agreed upon.’ In this connection, and with particular reference 
to the last of the Belgian proposals, I should wish only to mention that the 
discussion revealed that there is a certain trend of opinion in the direction 
of internationalisation as a solution of this difficult problem. How far this 
idea may be practicable, I am not, of course, in a position to say, nor do I 
know whether much is hoped of it in other quarters, but I think it likely 
that more may be heard of the matter. 

12. In general, the discussion of air armaments has not, therefore, pro- 
duced complete results, and many of the more difficult questions yet remain 
open. I have endeavoured to indicate that the obstacle to progress must 
appear to the other nations, or can easily be made to appear, to reside in 
the British attitude, and I can only hope that it may be found possible to 
make concessions compatible with, and, indeed, in my humble opinion, 
necessary for, our own security, that will render possible a general agreement. 

I have, &c., 
CEcIL 


7 Not printed. This document, C.P.D./53 of April 1, corresponded closely to article AE 
in the text of a draft convention on disarmament drawn up at the first reading: see Cmd. 
2888, p. 37. 


No. 125 
Letter from Viscount Cecil (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
[F.0. 800/260] 
Copy GENEVA, April 6, 1927 


My dear Austen, 

I am very much obliged to you for your very kind letter! and grateful to 
you for what you have done about the Disarmament Committee. The 
position here is one of considerable difficulty, because, though the French 
do want to do something—in spite of what is thought by some of our col- 
leagues—they want to do it exactly in their own way and to avoid making 
any concessions at all, if they can. As you know, the Admiralty and Air 
Ministry take exactly the converse view, viz. if anything is to be done it 
must be done exactly in their way and that to make any concessions is a 
sign of weakness unworthy of a Briton. Further, if after considerable trouble 
the French have been got to abandon part of their position, the smaller 
Powers are quite capable of cutting up rough, and the German is certain to 
make a rather ‘difficult’ speech. Gibson, the American, is the only one who 
is really easy to deal with and he has, I fancy, a hard time with his Admirals 
and to some extent with his Government. The Jap is as mysterious as Japs 
always are and the Italian is out almost openly to destroy the negotiation 
if he can. The one big asset is that, except the Italian, all the others are, 
as far as I can make out, sincerely anxious to get a result, and there has been 


t See No. 101, note 2. 
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a very noticeable change in the atmosphere of the Committee in the direction 
of a belief in the possibility of success. I enclose you a copy of a letter I have 
written to the Prime Minister,? which will explain more or less where we 
stand at present. 

There is one very pleasant part of the situation, and that is that all my 
Delegation are personally charming and most of them very helpful. The 
soldiers and airmen, particularly, do everything they can to make things 
easy for me, and you know well how admirable are Hurst and Cadogan, not 
to speak of Roberts, who has done remarkably well. So that, out of school, 
we have a very pleasant time. 

With regard to the composition of the next Delegation, the three names 
you mention would be most agreeable to me. Hilton Young, especially, I 
think, ought to come. He was very useful indeed last September. As to 
Dame Edith and Onslow, though they would be personally pleasant to work 
with, I do not want you, out of regard for my feelings, to limit your choice 
to them. If it were possible to get someone like Dame Caroline? to come it 
might remove some of her prejudice against the League, and there is some- 
thing to be said for giving another Under-Secretary, e.g. Walter Elliott 
[Elliot],4 a chance of seeing the work of Geneva as well as Onslow. I do 
feel rather strongly that there ought to be a sixth in the Delegation besides 
you. It is quite true that not all the members of the Delegation are always 
fully employed, but it is also true that almost always one or more of them 
has an excess of work for the time being. If you think it is impossible to 
ask the Treasury to sanction an extra man, then I will take your hint and see 
whether I cannot put more of the actual work on to the shoulders of Hilton 
Young. In any case, I am extremely grateful to you for having consulted me 
on the point. 

Yours ever, 
R. CG. 


2 Not attached to filed copy. 

3 The reference was evidently to Dame Caroline Bridgeman, wife of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, who was unable to accept Sir A. Chamberlain’s invitation to join the British 
Delegation to the Assembly of the League of Nations. 

4 Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for Scotland. 


No. 126 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. London (Geneva) 
No. 27 Telegraphic [W 3203/61/98] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 7, 1927, 10.30 p.m. 


Following for Lord Cecil from First Lord of the Admiralty. 
The proposals contained in your 58 and 60! cannot be accepted for the 
following reasons. Although Great Britain have agreed to take part in a 


t See Nos. 120 and 122 respectively. 
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three power conference with United States and Japan, any agreement 
arrived at must be dependent on France and Italy not building types of 
vessels that will prejudice our security. It therefore follows that any agree- 
ment with United States and Japan will have to be subject to France and 
Italy not subsequently building vessels which go beyond the limits as regards 
type tonnage and armaments which are agreed upon by the other three 
powers. If a comprehensive classification of ships to suit all nations were 
agreed upon, the numbers to be maintained in each class only being limited 
to the number each nation considers necessary for her security, there is every 
reason to anticipate a considerable advance in limitation of naval armaments 
but, if certain nations reserve the right to build types of vessels which are 
not subject to a definite limit as regards type tonnage and armament, 
security disappears and there can be no check to competitive building. 


No. 127 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. London (Geneva) 
No. 28 Telegraphic [W 3081/61/98] 


Confidential FOREIGN OFFICE, April 7, 1927, 10.30 p.m. 
Following from Director of Military Operations and Intelligence for 
Colonel Temperley. 


Your tel. No. 56.1 Understand Government are not replying to Lord 
Cecil’s telegram regarding Italian proposal? as instructions on main issue 
conveyed in Foreign Office telegram No. 24.3 Military view is that Italian 
amendment is quite unacceptable if only on grounds that Imperial Navy is 
one unit and armies of Empire are seven different units which makes selection 
of common denominator impossible. Letter follows.* 


t No. 112. 2 See No. 111. 3 No. 115. 
4 Untraced in Foreign Office archives. 


No. 128 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) 


No. 474 [C 2987/11/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 7, 1927 
Sir, 

I have received your despatch No. 173! (13/77/27) of the 27th March on 
the question of the rights and duties of the military experts attached to the 
Allied Embassies in Berlin, and I observe that Herr von Schubert, to whom 
you have spoken on the question, is resolutely opposed to the experts being 
permitted to make visits to the spot in respect of any of the points the 
execution of which has not yet been completed. 

1 No. 84. 
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2. I regret that the German Government should adopt so unhelpful an 
attitude in the matter, for it can hardly fail to rouse serious suspicions in the 
minds of the French Government, who, it seems to me, will be perfectly 
justified in demanding an investigation by the League of Nations under 
Article 213 of the Treaty,? unless the experts are given facilities to make 
such visits as may be necessary to ensure that the undertakings entered into 
by the German Government are effectively carried out. 

g. I request therefore that Your Excellency will, on instructions from His 
Majesty’s Government, make a direct appeal to Doctor Stresemann to show 
himself reasonable in this matter and help to find a solution which will 
obviate the necessity of raising the question formally at the Ambassadors’ 
Conference or worse still at the Council of the League. As a possible way 
out of the difficulty you might suggest that he should state publicly in 
Germany that the shelters on the eastern frontiers have to be destroyed and 
the other remaining obligations complied with and that in order that no 
question can arise, he has invited one of the Allied experts to be present at 
the operations. This would not be a ‘visit’? demanded as part of control, but 
simply a courtesy extended by the German Government, and it is difficult 
to see how the German public could take exception. Nor is it easy to see 
how the German Government could refuse such a suggestion with good grace 
if it were put to them. 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
ORME SARGENT 
2 Of Versailles. 


No. 129 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received April 8, 3.10 p.m.) 
No. 66 L.N. Telegraphic [W 3204/61 /98] 


GENEVA, April 8, 1927, 3.5 p.m. 

Following from Lord Cecil :— 

Your telegram No. 27.! 

Do not quite understand. All delegations here, including the Japanese 
and American, are opposed at present to applying limitation by numbers 
to categories. The Japanese particularly has said so in public very clearly. 
These two Powers accept the principle of classification by tonnage and 
armaments of any one ship in each class and limitation of each of those 
classes by total tonnage. 

For instance, cruisers would be limited to 10,000 tons and 8 inch guns 
and a provision that no more than so many thousand ton cruisers should 
be built. If the French were prepared to accept this classification for their 
programme, would not that be sufficient security for us? I fear that after 
the statements of the Japanese and American there is no chance that the 

t No. 126. 
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French would accept a limitation by numbers and their refusal would mean 
the break-down not only of this conference, but, apparently from your 
telegram, the Coolidge conference also. 


No. 130 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. London (Geneva) 
No. 31 Telegraphic [W 3208/61 /98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 8, 1927, 6.50 p.m. 

Following from Lord Salisbury for Lord Cecil. 

With reference to Fleet Air Arm and Air Disarmament, on condition that 
freedom of negotiations with U.S.A. and Japan on naval disarmament is in 
no way prejudiced or hampered (this is most important and Admiralty 
insist on rigid observance), and subject to future agreement as to satisfactory 
formula regarding division of Fleet Air Arm effectives and aircraft into the 
three main headings :— 


(a) Metropolitan British Air Forces. 

(5) Metropolitan Air Forces of Canada, Australia, South Africa, India, 
separately. 

(¢) Combined quota for Crown Colonies and Mandated Territories, 


the principle of including the Fleet Air Arm with other Air Forces is agreed 
to. 

Admiralty concur. 

Further detailed arguments as to (c) are being telegraphed direct to 
Macneece.! 


t The reference was probably to a message transmitted in Foreign Office telegram No. 34 
of April 9 to Geneva, not preserved in Foreign Office archives. 


No. 131 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. London (Geneva) 
No. 30 Telegraphic [W 3080/61 /98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 8, 1927, 7 p.m. 
Following for Lord Cecil. 
I spoke informally but urgently to French Ambassador today in the sense 
desired by you.! 


t See No. r10. On April 13 M. de Fleuriau, in answer to these representations, com- 
municated to Sir A. Chamberlain an extract from a letter of April 11 which he had received 
from M. Berthelot who stated in particular: ‘Quant au désarmament [sic], la délégation 
frangaise fait tout le possible pour s’entendre avec Lord Robert Cecil, dont l’attitude en ce qui 
concerne les réserves instruites rend bien difficile un accord. Monsieur Briand doit compter 
avec le Conseil des Ministres et avec le Ministre de la Marine, sans question de l’opinion 
publique qui a une attitude trés déterminé[e] dans les questions de sécurité du pays.’ 
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No. 132 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. London (Geneva) 
No. 32 Telegraphic [W 3209/61 [98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 8, 1927, 7 p.m. 
Following from Lord Salisbury for Lord Cecil. 
Your telegram No. 61.! 
Limitation according to ranks in the Air Force would be impracticable 
because 


1. Particular British ranks would convey nothing to foreigner. 

2. Distribution between one rank and another is continually altering as 
arrangements of the service and proficiency of the individuals develop. 

3. The complication therefore of any formula would be prohibitive. 


In case of the Navy the reasons against limitation according to ranks are 


4. The formidable complication and unweildiness [sic]. 
5. The apprehension that such a limitation would be unacceptable to 
America and Japan. Approval of these powers is a sine qua non. 


1 No. 123. 


No. 133 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received April 9, 9 a.m.) 
No. 67 L.N. Telegraphic [W 3235/61/98] 


GENEVA, April 8, 1927, 10.35 p.m. 

Following from Lord Cecil:— 

My telegram No. 66.! 

I understand privately that French delegation are hopeful of French 
government accepting condition of 12 months’ notice before laying down 
vessels not in accordance with programme. 

If that should turn out to be the case it would surely be very unfortunate 
if the chance of getting French to agree to a limitation of naval armaments 
should be missed. I request therefore that I may be informed what is the 
least that can possibly be accepted consistent with our naval security. To 
what classes of ships is it really essential to insist on a limit of tonnage? 
Granted that cruisers must not exceed 10,000 tons what, if any, limit of 
tonnage must be put on smaller classes of ships? How far is it essential to 
insist in these cases on a limit to calibre of guns. Does not a limit of total 
tonnage of each class together with a limit on tonnage on any single ship 


No. 129. 
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really give us all the security we require in the case of such Powers as France 
and Italy? It is, of course, understood that Washington terms modified as 
they may be by Coolidge conference would apply to the three larger maritime 
Powers. American Admiral Jones? has told Admiral Smith? that Americans 
would probably accept for themselves a combination of numbers and 
aggregate tonnage by classes and that they would not accept a limitation 
of naval effectives. But Gibson has said nothing of this to me. 


2 American naval expert on the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Con- 


ference. 
3 Vice-Admiral Aubrey Smith was a naval representative on the British Delegation at 
Geneva. 


No. 134 


Letter from Warsaw Chancery to Central Department 
[C 3560 /667/18] 
WARSAW, April 8, 1927 
Dear Department, 

We enclose, with reference to our letter of 8th February! a copy of a 
further report which the Military Attaché to this Legation has sent to the 
War Office, furnishing particulars of shipments of war material alleged to 
have recently been effected from Germany to Russia. 

Yours ever, 
CHANCERY 


ENCLOosURE IN No. 134 


Colonel Bridge (Warsaw) to the War Office 
No. M. 66 
WARSAW, April 5, 1927 

1. Further to M[ilitary] A[ttaché] Warsaw’s No M. 21 ofthe 28th January, 
1927, the Hamburg correspondent of the ‘Kurjer Warszawski’ has again 
contributed an article on the subject of the supply of warlike stores from 
Germany to the U.S.S.R. 

2. He points out that German exports of war material to Russia are far 
more important than those from any other country—lItaly, he adds, has sent 
a few aeroplanes, but Germany’s share is ever increasing, as is shown by 
the following list :— 


t Not printed. This letter transmitted a report of January 28 from the Military Attaché 
to H.M. Legation regarding information from the Polish General Staff on alleged shipments 
of war material from Germany to the U.S.S.R. This information related to twenty-two ships 
by name and to material including Fokker aircraft, 1,500 tons of poison gas, 920 tons of 
revolver ammunition, machine-guns, and dynamite. 
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pRRRETEE 


Port of 


November, 1926 


Ton- 
Johanna 1242 Signal stores. 
Moskau 400 «ditto. 
Steinhof 630 Pe 
Kapland 958 Chemicals. 
Nurnberg 616 Oil for aeroplanes. 
Skulda 761 Barbed wire. 
Adrana 684 Chemicals. 
December, 1926 

Adrana 684 Railway material. 
Torwald 673 Narrow gauge locos. 
Kapland 958 9 - 
Soderham 945 Railway stores & rails. 
Ida 842 Dynamite & Bickford fuze. 
Bollweiler 630 Revolver parts. 
Chr. Buss 593 Cable & telephone stores. 

d 598 Chemicals. 
Siegfried 529 Gun steel. 

January, 1927 

Tristan 659 Sulphuric acid. 
Tonato 1510 4 planes & spare parts. 
Baunvall 505 Gun steel. 
Steinhoft 692 Lorries and tanks. 
Marathon 422 Chlorine. 
Alv. Russ 623 Chemicals. 
M. Russ. 634 Medical stores. 
Marienburg 483 Signal stores. 
Chr. Russ 634 Chemicals for gas. 
K, Wiek 448 Chemicals for gas. 
Ursula 561 Medical stores. 
Berta 618 Dynamite & Bickford fuze. 
Marvel 813 >» 9» 


Discharged at. 


Petrograd. 
93 
9? 
99 
93 


99 


Reval. 


Libau. 
Reval. 
Reval. 


Petrograd. 


g. In connection with the above it should be noted that the ‘Kurjer 
Warszawski’ is an independent newspaper and may be regarded as reliable.” 


C.B. 


2 It was considered in the Foreign Office that such trade was ‘a direct violation of the 
Treaty [of Versailles], & it would be bad policy to allow our rights under the Treaty to 
lapse through disuse’ but that there was insufficient evidence on which to base a representa- 
tion to the German Government. 
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No. 135 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. London (Geneva) 
No. 33 Telegraphic [W 3293/61/98] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 9, 1927, 7 p.m. 


Following from Lord Salisbury for Lord Cecil. 

Your telegram No. 61.! 

Reasons against limitation of personnel by ranks in Navy are expanded 
as follows: 


1. In no navy is there a fixed proportion between Officers and men. 

2. Proportions of several ranks in ships in full commission differ from 
corresponding figures in other ships. Limitation would therefore 
hamper administrative decision on distribution of ships in this respect. 

3. Door ought to be left open for increase of officers and higher ratings 
according to proficiency and to requirements of scientific and other 
development. 

4. If auxiliary services are intended to be included in limitation complica- 
tion very formidable owing to varying types of officers and men. 

5. If account were to be taken of Dominions complication would be greatly 
increased, but presume that does not arise. 

6. Presumably limitation by ranks is not advocated for purposes of com- 
parison but if so it is useless as complements vary considerably in 
principal navies. 


1 No. 123. 


No. 136 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received April ro, 10.30 p.m.) 


No. go Telegraphic [C 3329/808/92] 


ROME, April 9, 1927, 9.30 p.m. 

Belgrade telegram No. 30.! 

I told Signor Mussolini that Monsieur Rakic now had the necessary 
instructions and enquired when His Excellency would be ready to begin 
conversations, also whether he proposed to conduct them in person. 

Signor Mussolini replied that he would keep them in his own hands but 
that as he was leaving immediately for a short holiday he would not propose 
to commence them until after Easter. He added that according to his 
information they were at Belgrade already exulting over a diplomatic 


1 The reference was presumably to the repetition to Rome of No. 121 rather than to 
No. 58, note 1. 
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victory? but he fancied that conversations may disillusion them of this idea. 
I said I should much regret if His Excellency approached discussions in this 
frame of mind.3 

I had no confirmation of what he said regarding feeling at Belgrade and 
believed that Yugoslav government seriously desired to arrive at a friendly 
understanding. They had moreover taken first steps in allowing foreign 
investigation on their frontier. I fear Monsieur Rakic will have no easy task. 
In the meantime it 1s desirable that Belgrade press should show discretion. 

Signor Bordonaro‘ tells me that Signor Mussolini was considerably upset 
over your message and had recalled him from his holiday in Sicily in order 
to send him to London as soon as possible so that he might present more 
strongly to you Italian point of view. Signor Bordonaro said that conversa- 
tions would be of a delicate character owing amongst other reasons to 
susceptibility of feeling at Tirana. Any weakening of Italian support to 
Ahmed Zogu meant that latter would lose not only his position but probably 
his life. Mr. Seeds’ recent telegrams appear to confirm this impression of 
Albania.s 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. go, repeated to Belgrade and Durazzo. 

2 In Belgrade telegram No. 54 of April 11 Mr. Kennard expressed his disagreement with 
this statement. 

3 For an account by Signor Mussolini of this conversation dated April 8 see I Documenti 
Diplomatici Italiani, Settima Serie, vol. v, No. 129. 

* Signor Bordonaro, who had succeeded Senator Contarini as Secretary-General of the 


Italian Ministry of Foreign Affairs in March 1926, had recently been designated Italian 
Ambassador in London. 5 See No. 119. 


No. 137 


Viscount Cecil (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received April 11) 
No. 28 L.N.C.C. [W 3297/61/98] 


GENEVA, April 9, 1927 
Sir, 

With reference to my telegram No. 58! of April 6th, I have the honour to 
inform you that after my conversation with the French Delegate reported 
therein, Monsieur Paul-Boncour sent round to me, on the same evening, 
a document setting out in more precise form the proposal of the French 
Government in regard to the form in which programmes of ship construction 
might be communicated to all the High Contracting Parties to the eventual 
Convention. | enclose copy of this document, together with copy of the 
letter which I at once addressed to Monsieur Paul-Boncour. 

2. I send these documents for purposes of record in your Department. 
They have already been sent direct to the Admiralty in a private communica- 
tion from Admiral Aubrey Smith to Admiral Field. 

I have, &c., 


CECIL 
1 No. 120. 
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ENCLosurE 1 IN No. 137 


Artule 14 

La limitation des armements navals consentie par cliacune des H[autes] 
P[arties] C[ontractantes] est indiquée dans le Tableau X annexé. 

Les chiffres de la colonne I de ce Tableau expriment, pour chacune des 
H.P.C., le tonnage global qu’elle estime indispensable d’atteindre pour la 
défense de sa sécurité et de ses intéréts nationaux. 

Les chiffres de la colonne II indiquent pour chacune des H.P.C. le tonnage 
global qu’elle juge nécessaire de réaliser avant l’expiration de la Convention. 

Les chiffres de la colonne III indiquent, pour chacune des H.P.C., la 
répartition par nature de batiments du tonnage global figurant, en ce qui 
la concerne, a la colonne II. Chacune des H.P.C. tout en restant dans les 
limites du tonnage global indiqué dans la colonne II, peut modifier sa 
répartition dans les conditions qu’elle estimerait indispensables a sa sécurité 
sous réserve de faire connaitre au Secrétariat de la S[ociété] D[es] N[ations] 
la modification apportée a la répartition de son tonnage global dés qu’elle 
l’a décidée. 


Tableau X. 


H.P.C.| Tonnage global | Tonnage global | Répartition du tonnage global 4 atteindre 
indispensable 4 | a atteindre avant| avant l’expiration de la Convention 
la garantie de la | l’expiration de 
la sécurité, etc. | la Convention Tonnage global des batiments: 


de ligne porte d’un Sous- 
aéro- tonnage | marins 
nefs égal ou 
inf[érieur] 
4 10.000 
Tonnes] 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 137 
Letter from Viscount Cecil to M. Paul-Boncour (Geneva) 


Copy GENEVA, April 6, 1927 
My dear Friend, 

Admiral Jehenne? has shown to Admiral Aubrey Smith a paper containing 
the proposals you made to me somewhat elaborated and I hasten to tell you 
that, with the following reservations, I should be prepared to recommend my 
government to agree to these proposals. You will easily understand that I 
cannot go further than that without actually consulting them. The reserva- 
tions are as follows:— 

(1) It would be necessary to provide that if any change was inade in the 
programme of any High Contracting Party, as stated in the Convention, 
notice of at least one year shall be given to the Secretary-General of the 


2 A French naval expert on the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Con- 
ference. 
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League before the construction of any ship not provided for in that pro- 
gramme was begun. It is, of course, understood that if any such change was 
made other High Contracting Parties would be at liberty to make corre- 
sponding changes of construction within the limits which they have accepted. 
(2) Further, as 1 explained to you this morning, those Powers who pre- 
ferred to do so must be at liberty to accept conditions of limitation by cate- 
gories similar to those agreed to in the Washington Treaty. I think also 
some way of meeting the wishes of the Powers who have fleets not exceeding 
100,000 tons would also have to be provided. As to the details of the table 
in Admiral Jehenne’s paper, I should have to consult the Admiralty about 
those because they are technical matters on which it is impossible for me 
without their guidance to form any opinion. But this does not affect the 
general principle of your proposal. 
Trusting that you will find this statement satisfactory, 
Believe me, 
Yours very sincerely, 
CEcIL 


No. 138 


Viscount Cecil (Geneva) to Str A. Chamberlain (Received April 11) 


No. 29 L.N.C.C. [W 3239/67/98] 
GENEVA, April 9, 1927 
Sir, 

With reference to your telegram No. 32,' I am sorry I do not yet under- 
stand force of objections to limiting naval and air officers. As to objection (1) 
why would it convey nothing to foreigners and, if so, why does that matter 
to us? (2) I realise of course that in the Air Force the proportion of officers 
and of non-commissioned officers is bound to be very high—but I assume 
that establishments already exist. To what extent in practice are changes 
made in the total proportion of officers and men and could not a figure be 
stated which would cover all such changes? (3) depends on first two. 
(4) Why is complication more formidable in navy than in army? No doubt 
lists of officers and men exist in Admiralty. (5) I am in communication 
with America and Japan on this point. 

I have, &c., 
CECIL 


t No. 132. 
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No. 139 


Exchange of Letters between M. Paul-Boncour and Viscount Cecil (Geneva)* 
[W 3422/61/98] 


(i) 
Letter from M. Paul-Boncour to Viscount Cecil 


Copte DELEGATION DE LA REPUBLIQUE FRANGAISE, le 9 avril, 1927 


Mon cher Ami, 

Je suis heureux de pouvoir vous communiquer, cette fois officiellement, le 
texte? de la proposition transactionnelle annoncée a la fin de mon discours? 
afin d’entrer dans vos vues le plus qu’il me paraissait possible. Seule, avait 
retardé l’approbation de mon Gouvernement, cette question de délai, dont 
vous aviez manifesté le vif désir, et qui n’a pas été, comme je le prévoyais, 
sans soulever quelques difficultés. 

J’ai pu les surmonter et, voici le texte, tel que vous le souhaitiez. II est 
devenu une proposition officielle de la Délégation frangaise et comme tel, 
va étre distribué a nos collégues. 

En ce qui concerne la suggestion que vous avez bien voulu me faire d’une 
division des Puissances navales en trois catégories,‘ j’avais dit le jour méme 
a M. Cadogan, qui a df vous le transmettre, que nous ne pouvions nous y 
arréter, pas plus que nous ne pouvions admettre une dissociation quelconque 
des trois formes d’armements. 

Particuliérement en cette matiére, l’acceptation d’une telle proposition 
rendrait inexplicable lattitude prise par mon Gouvernement vis-a-vis de 
Pinitiative du Président Coolidge.5 

J’espére, Mon Cher Ami, que vous ne me ferez plus trop attendre la 
réponse de votre Gouvernement. Je ne vois pas, en effet, la possibilité de 
discuter la question du contrdle et toute l’application de la Convention, avant 
de savoir ce que celle-ci peut contenir et si elle contiendra quelque chose. 

Veuillez trouver ici, Mon Cher Ami, l’assurance de ma bien fidéle et 
respectueuse amitié. 

B. [stc] Boncour 


(ii) 
Letter from Viscount Cecil to M. Paul-Boncour (Geneva) 


GENEVA, Apnil 10, 1927 
My dear Friend, 
I am very sorry to have to tell you that my Government are unable to 


t This correspondence was received in the Foreign Office on April 14 under cover of 
Geneva despatch No. 34 L.N.C.C. (not preserved in Foreign Office archives). This covering 
despatch referred to No. 137. 

2 Not attached to filed copy. The French proposal was presumably that laid before the 
Preparatory Commission on April 11: see Cmd. 3211, pp. 12-13, or Documents of the Preparatory 
Commission for the Disarmament Conference, Series IV, pp. 225-6. 3 Cf. No. 120, note 1. 

4 See No. 120. S See Nos. 336, 337, note 2, 348-9 and 355. 
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accept the French proposal with regard to limitation of naval tonnage. In 
spite of the delay of one year, assent for which you have been able to procure 
from your Government and for which 1 warmly thank you, they feel that in 
effect the French system does not differ substantially from the system of 
limitation by total tonnage. They also feel objections to the substance of the 
table you suggest, and they are afraid that without some express reservation 
the negotiations in the Coolidge Conference might be hampered by accep- 
tance of your proposal as it stands. I will not now trouble you with all the 
reasons for these opinions, which I shall have to develop tomorrow. I am 
extremely sorry and can only assure you that I have done my best to modify 
the attitude of my Government, though I have to admit that it seems to me 
in many respects founded on solid argument. I venture to write to you this 
letter, since you were good enough to inform me beforehand of the proposals 
that you were going to make. 

Monsieur Loudon has expressed a great wish to see the correspondence 
that has passed between us on this subject, and if you see no objection I will 
send him a copy of it, but since it contains letters by you I have not thought 
it right to do so without consulting you. 

Trusting that we may yet be able to find a way out of our difficulties. 

Believe me, 
Yours very sincerely, 
CEcIL 


No. 140 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received April 11, 9.30 p.m.) 
No. 71 L.N. Telegraphic [W 3345/61 [98] 


GENEVA, April 11, 1927, 7.15 p.m. 

Following for Air Ministry from MacNeece. 

Lord Cecil is immensely grateful for your telegrams Nos. 34! and 35.? 

With reference to your telegram No. 34 he wonders whether it would not 
be simple matter for Air Ministry if allotted aeroplanes and fleet air arm 
were to be under entirely separate category. 

Since fleet as a whole is being considered as one unit it is perhaps appro- 
priate that fleet air arm should be similarly considered. It certainly would 


1 See No. 130, note 1. 

2 Not printed. In continuation of No. 116 this telegram of April 10 informed Group 
Captain MacNeece of the views of the Air Ministry on the points discussed in paragraphs 
g-11 of No. 124, and stated in particular: ‘1. Limitation by combined method of numbers 
and horse-power can be accepted subject to agreement as to method to be adopted. 
2. Dirigibles: We can accept limitation by combination of number, volume and total horse- 
power, subject to agreement as to method to be adopted.’ On the third point, relating to 
M. de Brouckére’s proposals on civil aviation, the Air Ministry expressed the views com- 
municated by Lord Cecil to the Preparatory Commission on April 13: see Documents of the 
Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference, Series IV, p. 272. 
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appear to provide the simplest solution. Lord Cecil has reiterated his view 
to me that he does not believe there will be any difficulty in obtaining an 
entirely sufficient quota of fleet aircraft. I suggest when the time comes 
number or total horsepower of fleet aircraft should bear a direct proportion 
to total tonnage allotted. But this is a question on which urgent consideration 
is not at present required. 

I know Lord Cecil will fight vigorously for whichever solution you favour 
and this suggestion is only put forward tentatively as being simpler and more 
in accordance with method of treatment of fleet itself. 

With reference to your telegram No. 35, amended copy of Belgian pro- 
posals would not in any way be affected by reserves which you have made 
but Lord Cecil will in any case make position doubly clear when matter 
comes up again before text of first reading is decided upon. 


No. 141 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received April 12, 9 a.m.) 
No. 92 Telegraphic [C 3417 [808/92] 


ROME, April 11, 1927, 9.30 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 38 to Belgrade! and Belgrade telegrams Nos. 50, 51 
and 52.? 

It would clearly have been fatal to have started proceedings by delivering 
note. Italian government would certainly not have replied in terms pre- 
scribed and only result would have been an exchange of mutually unsatis- 
factory notes which would have rendered further conversations difficult if 
not impossible. When Monsieur Rakic has ascertained how land lies with 
Signor Mussolini results obtainable can be embodied in an exchange of notes 
or letters or an agreed to communiqué. Happily no one is more persuaded 
of this than is Monsieur Rakic and he has obtained somewhat reluctantly 
agreement of his government to drop the idea of commencing with a note. 
He proposes to adopt procedure suggested in paragraph 2 of my telegram 
No. 743 and this has been approved at Belgrade. I understand that Italian 
government would also view it . . .*. 

We have done all that is possible to prepare favourable field here for 
Monsieur Rakic’s conversations. But I consider and hope you will approve 
that it would be very undesirable for us to accept responsibility either for 
terms of Yugoslav enquiries regarding Tirana pact or for providing recom- 
mendations as to those of Italian reply. Odium we should incur here would 
be out of all proportion to results obtainable. I discussed in this sense with 


t See No. 121, note 3. 

3 These telegrams of April 9, not printed, related to a Serb-Croat-Slovene suggestion for 
the terms of the exchange of notes between M. Rakitch and Signor Mussolini referred to 
in No. 121. 

3 No. 88. 4 The text is here uncertain. 
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Monsieur Rakic when he asked me my opinion regarding Yugoslav note and 
proposed Italian reply. But I added that as he wished for my personal 
impressions I could tell him one or two points which struck me. 

1. Italians have by pact secured a privileged position in Albania which 
they will not readily surrender. 

2. Italians will probably be ready to give satisfactory general assurances 
regarding pact to the effect that it is not aimed against Yugoslavia and 
purposes to maintain the independence and integrity of Albania but it will 
be difficult to induce them to offer detailed explanations. 

3. Italians may view with favour rather than otherwise a reference to 
allied declaration of November gth 1921, but their interests are bound up 
with Ahmed Zogu and they will certainly never willingly agree to have their 
hands tied so that they could not intervene on his behalf before he had been 
comfortably disposed of. There were also Ahmed Zogu’s susceptibilities to 
be remembered. 

4. Italians will not willingly consent to Albanian question being referred 
to the League of Nations. It might be possible to force it upon them but 
this would put an end to all hope of friendly relations between Italy and 
Yugoslavia for some time to come. It was early restoration of these good 
relations which appeared to me to be main interest of the two parties con- 
cerned. 

Last night Signor Mussolini communicated to me in a private letter text 
of an interview granted by Yugoslav minister at Paris to correspondent of 
Lokal Anzeiger. His Excellency said that it would not help preparation for 
a favourable ground for the forthcoming conversations. Gist of interview 
seems to be that Italian protest to the three powers had resulted in a diplo- 
matic success for Yugoslavia, Signor Mussolini had admitted that his 
imputations could not be sustained and that he had been deceived etc. etc. 
This misleading interview has evidently caused much irritation here and 
such unfortunate and untimely utterances are not calculated to render 
Monsieur Rakic’s task any easier. 

Addressed to Foreign Office, repeated to Belgrade and Durazzo. 


No. 142 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. London (Geneva) 
No. 37 Telegraphic [W 3235/61/98] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 11, 1927, 10 p.m. 

Following from Lord Salisbury for Lord Cecil :— 

Your telegram No. 67' and previous telegrams with reference to new 
French proposal in regard to total tonnage. After considerable discussion 
following is reply of Admiralty. Begins: 

1 No. 133. 
Qi 


The Admiralty are only prepared to accept the principle of total tonnage 
for France, Italy and smaller Naval powers, if the total tonnage in each 
category, battleships, aircraft carriers, cruisers, destroyers and submarines 
is strictly limited and cannot be transferred from one category to another, 
and if a definite limit is placed upon size and armament for each category, 
and on the understanding that this does not in any way restrict or com- 
promise any proposals we may bring before the Coolidge Conference. 

The Admiralty are most anxious that we should not agree to any proposals 
at preparatory commission unless we are assured of the whole-hearted con- 
currence of United States [of] America and Japan. 

The French proposal for a year’s notice is a dangerous and unacceptable 
suggestion. Ends. 

It appears that they would accept French proposal as explained in your 
private letter to me of April 9th? with important exception as to permitting 
the changing of allocation of tonnage from one category to another with 
year’s notice. If you consider this essential would you wish it referred to 
Cabinet? In your answer please deal with concurrence of America and 


Japan. 


2 This letter from Lord Cecil to Lord Salisbury is untraced in Foreign Office archives: 
see, however, No. 149 for an undated quotation from a letter from Lord Cecil. 


No. 143 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) 
No. 488 [C 3040/2050/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 11, 1927 
Sir, 

I have received your Excellency’s despatch No. 179! of the goth March 
last, recording a conversation with Dr. Stresemann, in the course of which 
he stated that he intended shortly to make official representations to the 
British, French and Belgian Governments with a view to the immediate and 
serious reduction of the armies of occupation in Germany. 

2. It has, as you are aware, long been my wish to see the numbers of the 
occupying troops reduced. At the same time my efforts to bring this about 
are not assisted by the way in which the demands of the German Government 
in this respect are continually accompanied by declarations that reduction 
by itself is little or nothing and that their real purpose is total evacuation. 
These declarations are not calculated to facilitate my attempts to meet the 
lesser and more practicable demand. Moreover, I cannot imagine a worse 
preface to such a demand than the scarcely veiled threat recently made by 
the Finance Minister of the Reich in his budget statement to the effect that 
Germany may shortly have to default on her payment of reparations under 
the Dawes scheme.? 

1 No. 93. 2 Cf. No. 48, note 1. 
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3. I request that you will repeat to Dr. Stresemann these friendly com- 
ments which I have felt bound to make on reading in your despatch under 
reply his observations to you on the subject of the Rhineland occupation.’ 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State), 
ORME SARGENT 


3 In a private letter of April 6 to Lord Crewe, Sir A. Chamberlain had referred in 
particular to No. 93, had indicated the lines on which he proposed to reply as set out in 
the present despatch and had added: ‘You may mention to Briand Stresemann’s intention, 
and tell him how much I hope he will be able to anticipate it.’ In his reply of April 12 
Lord Crewe stated in particular that he had, that afternoon, found that M. Briand was 
‘indisposed to make any immediate move on the ground of the failure by Germany to 
carry out the last engagement for disarmament which she made with the Ambassadors’ 
Conference. He spoke quite indignantly about this, and while feeling that he himself would 
like to cut the figure down as soon as possible, repeated that public opinion would not 
allow him to do anything conspicuous until the German pledges were carried out to the 
full. He was apparently not much impressed by the risk of Stresemann making the first 
move.’ In a minute of April 14 Mr. Troutbeck stated that it was considered in the War 
Office that M. Briand was referring to ‘the controversy about the right of the experts 
to make local visits’. 


No. 144 


Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received April 19) 


No. 215 [N 1751 [309/38] 
BERLIN, April 11, 1927 
His Majesty’s Ambassador at Berlin presents his compliments to His 
Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and, with reference 
to Sir Austen Chamberlain’s despatch No. 463! of the 5th of April (N 1570/G) 
in which was enclosed a copy of an opinion of a city financier on affairs in 
Russia, has the honour to transmit herewith copy of a Memorandum pre- 
pared by the Financial Adviser at this Embassy, being a record of a conversa- 
tion which Mr. Finlayson had with Herr Otto Meyer, Director of the 
Deutsche Revisions und Treuhands-Gesellschaft.? 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 144 


Memorandum by Mr. Finlayson 
BERLIN, April 8, 1927 
I had luncheon today with Herr Otto Meyer, Director of the Deutsche 
Revisions-und Treuhands-Gesellschaft (the German counterpart of Price, 
Waterhouse & Co.) who has just returned from a six weeks’ trip in Russia 
where he made an investigation into the affairs of Mologa, the Russo-German 
forest and wood undertaking that has recently come to an unhappy end (an 


1 No. 117. 2 German auditing and trust company. 
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application for ‘Geschaftsaufsicht’3 having been made the other day). Herr 
Meyer’s views on Russian conditions are not without interest. 

2. Herr Meyer stated that there was a serious conflict of opinion between 
the Soviet Governmental authorities and the Trade Unions on the point of 
the desirability of attracting foreign capital into Russia; whereas the Govern- 
ment were doing everything in their power in favour of the movement, the 
Trade Unions were stoutly opposed to any foreign assistance, preferring to 
rely upon their internal resources. It was difficult to predict the outcome of 
this struggle, but at any rate it could be said that the Soviet Government 
were taking all measures in their power to attract foreign capitalists. As 
regards the farming community, a process of weeding-out was apparently 
taking place; those who were working diligently were gradually acquiring 
the lands of those who were consuming their substance in riotous eating and 
drinking. In a few years’ time, Herr Meyer could look forward to a solid 
landed-class in Russia which would form a valuable economic mainstay. 

g. As regards foreign trade, Herr Meyer remarked at the outset that the 
Soviet authorities had already jettisoned many of their Marxian-Communistic 
ideas and with the gradual development of foreign relations there was no 
doubt in his mind that they would be compelled to abandon their theories 
almost entirely. The present trouble in regard to Russian exports abroad 
could be traced directly to the fact that the Soviet monopolised the right to 
foreign trade; it was largely a question of the difficulty of transfer. The 
rouble quotation was pegged at an artificially high rate in relation to foreign 
currencies with the result that exports were only possible with the help of 
a Government premium. Hitherto Russian exports had been inade at a loss 
and it was only by reason of Government aid that exports had been made. 
The same remarks applied to those exports that were made by privileged 
export concessionaires. Herr Meyer said it was impossible to say how long 
they would be able to carry out this system. 

4. Herr Meyer expressed satisfaction with the results that had been 
attained by German traders with the Reich’s guarantee. The procedure that 
had generally been adopted was this: —The German trader would apply for 
a concession in Russia, e.g. to set up a factory. He would then export 
machines and raw material to the factory and export the finished articles to 
Germany. In order, however, to acquire the foreign currencies in exchange 
he would place at the Russia[n] State Bank bills guaranteed by the Reich 
and in this way he would be permitted to acquire Reichsmarks. Large 
fortunes were indeed being made in this way. 

5. It is of interest to add that the original Reich’s guarantee of 300 million 
Reichsmarks has been exhausted and that the Reich agreed yesterday to put 
a further 66 million Reichsmarks at the disposal of the fund.‘ 


3 Legal control. 
4 In a further statement included in Berlin despatch No. 220 of April 16, Mr. Finlayson 


reported with reference to the enclosure in No. 117: ‘I have ascertained the view of one 
of the leading German bankers on this question, and he states that he does not regard 
Russian business as a banker’s legitimate risk and that he would not handle such business 
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6. Herr Meyer added that the French representative in Moscow was 
particularly active and was desirous of coming to some arrangement with 
the Russians. In Herr Meyer’s opinion if the foreign Powers would only get 
together and be prepared to place large resources at the disposal of the 
Russians, there was no doubt that the Soviet authorities would be converted 
to reason and would be prepared to give up the remains of the mischievous 
Communistic doctrines that was hampering the development of the country. 
To his mind, there was no immediate danger nor indeed any danger that 
could be foreseen, of a collapse in the country’s finances. The general position 
was good.5 
without a Government guarantee. He realised that the Government might be justified in 
giving such guarantees on political grounds or for the purpose of indirectly relieving 
unemployment in Germany, but they would not be justified on financial grounds. One 
of the chief reasons for my informant’s opinion which he has held for a long time, is that 
the Russians do not meet their obligations out of earnings, but out of fresh borrowings, 
and that the period during which they can continue to carry on is really dependent upon 
how long they can persuade other countries to give them credit. The moment the latter 
ceases he considers that a collapse would be inevitable. He would, however, not care to 
commit himself to any definite time limit.’ 

5 In a minute of April 21 Mr. Orde stated in particular: ‘Herr Meyer contradicts the 
view that a financial collapse is approaching. But there is nothing really in this that 
conflicts with our general previous views. ... I think Herr Meyer is rather premature in 
what he says in para. 6.’ 


No. 145 


Viscount Chilston (Vienna) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received April 19) 
No. 83 [C' 3504/55/3] 
VIENNA, April 11, 1927 
Sir, 

In accordance with the instructions given to me in your Despatch No. 103! 
(C 3023/55/3) of the 4th instant I have made to-day verbal representations 
to the Austrian Chancellor on the subject of the Military Control Operations 
in this country, in accordance with the terms of the memorandum of March 
2gth enclosed in Despatch No. 759? from His Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris. 
My French and Italian colleagues, with whom I had previously had con- 
sultation, have done or are doing likewise. The new Japanese Minister, who 
has but recently arrived, has not yet received instructions; but as Japan is 
not represented in the Organ of Liquidation and as previous Japanese 
Ministers have taken no part in and had little knowledge of the matters at 
issue my French and Italian colleagues agreed with me that there was no 
object in waiting and that it would be better to act without delay. 

2. Mgr. Seipel said he was thankful that a collective note or formal joint 
representation on behalf of the Governments had not at this moment been 
made as it might have caused him considerable embarrassment just before 
the elections. (I venture to doubt this, as I do not believe it would have had 

! See No. 97, note 3. 2 No. 97. 
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any detrimental effect upon his political situation.) He was all the more 
glad because there really had been an advance made quite recently towards 
the fulfilment of Austria’s obligations under the Protocol of last July. The 
amendments, as desired by the Organ of Liquidation to the decree concerning 
the ‘Associations’ had been made and the new decree published.3 (The text 
will have been sent home by Lt. Colonel Salter.*) An understanding had 
now been reached about the munitions factory; and as to the ‘special 
machines’ a certain number had now been destroyed or handed over. He 
assured me that he would do his best to see that matters were now pushed 
forward in order that the work of the Commission may be finished as soon 
as possible. The Chancellor said that the draft Law which he had introduced 
for the purpose of providing compensation to the armament firms (to which 
I referred in my Despatch No. 275 of February 14th) had never come up for 
discussion in Parliament and he now hoped to be able to drop it altogether, 
as he had succeeded in persuading some of the firms to destroy or hand over 
without compensation. As a matter of fact I do not think this quite represents 
the actual facts, and I have no doubt that compensation is being provided 
in some form or other. 

3. I told the Chancellor that I was glad to note that something was at last 
being done and I hoped the improvement would be maintained and that it 
would not prove necessary to make the joint representations which for the 
moment we had renounced. 

4. After consulting Lt. Colonel Salter I find that of the number of about 
1,000 special machines to be destroyed some 300 have now been destroyed, 
and by next month this number will be larger. 

5. On the whole one can say that some progress has been made in the 
whole matter; but without very constant pressure and the very efficient 
technical control which Lt. Colonel Salter brings to bear the Austrian 
authorities would do very little. 

I have, &c., 
CHILSTON 

3 On April 5. This was followed by a circular in June 1927 forbidding intercourse 
between the army and the associations which satisfied the demands of the Organ of 
Liquidation. 

4 British representative on the Organ of Liquidation in Vienna. 5 No. 14. 


No. 146 


Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received April 19) 


No. 216 [C 3536/11/18] 
BERLIN, April 12, 1927 
Sir, 
In accordance with the instructions in your despatch No. 474! of the 7th 
instant (C. 2987/11/18), I called yesterday evening on Dr. Stresemann to 


™ No. 128. 
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represent to him the views of His Majesty’s Government on the question of 
the duties and rights of the experts attached to the Embassies in connection 
with the termination of Interallied Control. I told His Excellency that I was 
speaking on instructions and that the opinions expressed by Herr von 
Schubert as to the inadmissibility of visits by the experts,” if shared by the 
German Government would cause His Majesty’s Government considerable 
disappointment. I did not know whether you had been in communication 
with the French Government on the subject; nor whether you intended 
yourself to bring the question before the Ambassadors’ Conference or not; 
but you were certainly of opinion that if it came up before that Conference 
you would not be able to support the German view; and you held that there 
would be a strong case for calling on the Council of the League to institute 
investigations under Article 231 [213] of the Treaty of Versailles. I expressed 
the hope that the opinions expressed in a preliminary and unofficial manner 
by Herr von Schubert would not be definitely adopted by the German 
Government. 

2. Dr. Stresemann expressed his lively concern at your message. It was 
a most difficult matter for him to attack and he was bound to meet with the 
utmost resistance from the Reichswehr. The older Army officers had had to 
help in the destruction of the old Army which they had loved and control 
questions were a very sore point with them. Their feelings were so bitter that 
they could not even admit yet of the possibility of any co-operation with 
British or French officers; in the formation of the Belgrade Commission for 
investigating possible disturbances on the Albanian frontier he had been told 
he could have no Army officer to act as the German representative. The 
same considerations were preventing the acceptance of an invitation to 
participate in the International Riding Competitions at Olympia; he could 
remember his own personal impressions when he had by chance witnessed 
some destructions of the Heligoland fortifications. It was true that feeling 
among junior officers was not so bad, and that even among the seniors it was 
improving. The resentment of the latter against himself had so far diminished 
that a large body of them had met him recently at a social gathering and had 
received him with encouraging cordiality, but things were still bad and how 
could he ask for the continuation or resumption of control which was now 
proposed? When the decision was reached at Geneva he had never dreamed 
that it could be interpreted so as to allow of such demands as we were now 
formulating; he sent for the text of the decision and expatiated on the vague- 
ness and weakness of its wording; Dr. Gaus did not think that it could be 
interpreted so as to allow of visits; he had assured his colleagues in the 
Cabinet and, he believed, the Reichstag Commissions too that Control was 
ended and that too in such terms as to preclude the possibility of visits by 
experts. He had thought things were going on so well. Monsieur Loucheur, 


2 See No. 84. 

3 A member of the French Delegation to the League of Nations and a former Minister 
for Finance and for Commerce. For Dr. Stresemann’s account of conversations on April 8 
and g with M. Loucheur see Gustav Stresemann, op. cit., vol. iii, pp. 139-41. 
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on a short visit to Berlin, had just been to see him and had told him that 
feeling in France was improving. The French Government had been 
delighted that the German Government were co-operating in the Albanian 
Frontier Commission because they inferred from this action that Germany 
was not in any way pledged to Italy as against France. He had been greatly 
encouraged, and now came this disappointment. Good-bye to his pleasant 
dreams from Paris, and good-bye to his Easter holiday! He could not say 
what the German Government would decide. He would have to see the 
Minister of Defence, the Chancellor and the Cabinet; he must turn the 
matter over in his mind for some days; and he would then ask me to call 
again. 

3. Dr. Stresemann, you will observe, repeated a good many of the argu- 
ments put forward by Herr von Schubert, and in my answers I covered much 
of the same ground too. It was not a continuation of control, I said, that 
you were suggesting, but its termination (‘you are playing with words’ 
interjected Dr. Stresemann). The experts, I said, could admittedly criticize 
draft German laws and could certify to their Governments, when the law 
was passed in satisfactory terms, that that particular control question had 
been finally liquidated. Similarly, when it was a question of some material 
action to be taken, e.g. the destruction of a work, they must be able to 
establish that destruction on the spot and certify it officially. ‘It would not 
be necessary’, said Dr. Stresemann, ‘if there were not mistrust’. I said it 
was no use pretending that mistrust did not exist, because it did. We had 
to get over a very sad past (Vorgeschichte) and the past in the Control 
question was a particularly bad one. Let us attack,the matter in a practical 
way. I did not imagine that any exaggerated demands for visits would be 
put forward in any case. Indeed at present I was hardly putting forward 
any demands at all; I was merely informing him officially of what the attitude 
of His Majesty’s Government would be in certain hypothetical contingencies. 
As no actual representations had been made, why should not the German 
Government invite the experts spontaneously to make some visits, and the 
whole business would be over in a few days. Dr. Stresemann noted the 
suggestion but did not commit himself to any definite opinion as to its merits. 

4. Reverting to the mention of mistrust, I said that when last January a 
German Government of the Right had come to office, I personally had felt 
rather glad. In negotiations with France give and take would be necessary 
and it would be far easier for a Government of the Right to make concessions 
than for one of the Left. I had hoped that the present Cabinet by remaining 
quiet for a while would still the alarm felt in Paris at its advent to power, 
and that by making one or two judicious concessions it would overcome 
somewhat the prevalent French mistrust. When the French learned that even 
German Nationals could be reasonable then and only then would it be 
possible to attack the great questions pending between France and Germany 
with good hope of success. I suggested that a valuable opportunity was now 
presenting itself and I hoped he would take it. Dr. Stresemann replied 
cordially agreeing with this view, but added, somewhat disappointingly, 
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that such an opportunity had presented itself to him last month at Geneva 
over the Saar Question, and that he had seized it very willingly. 

5. Compared with Herr von Schubert’s tone on these questions Dr. Strese- 
mann’s was sad and lachrymose rather than desperate. He received your 
proposals in far better spirit than I expected; but I am unable to forecast 
what the German Government will eventually decide.‘ 

6. I have sent a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Paris. 

I have, &c., 
R. GC. Linpsay 


¢ Sir R. Lindsay had very briefly reported on this conversation in Berlin telegram No. 39 
of April 11, not printed. Dr. Stresemann’s account of it is printed op. cit., vol. iii, pp. 141-3. 


No. 147 
Letter from Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) to Mr. Sargent 
[C' 3564/3564/18] 
Private Apnil 12, 1927 


Dear Sargent, 

Ingram two or three days ago was told by a German friend who ought to 
know (and who was being indiscreet) that von See[c]kt was about to be 
appointed Military Adviser to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. This tallied 
with some information I had received a little earlier, so I thought I would 
mention it to Stresemann and, if necessary, murmur a few words of warning. 

Last night, at the end of a long conversation which I have reported 
officially, and when we had just been talking about mistrust, I put my 
question to him point blank. He was obviously taken aback, collected 
himself for a moment, and then said my information was not quite accurate. 
What had happened was this:—A little while ago Marx had come to him 
and said, here is von See[c]kt, very poor, with nothing to live on but his 
pension, and cannot you do something to help him. Stresemann had 
answered that he would like to give von See[c]kt one of the Missions abroad, 
but he feared the time had not come yet and it was impossible to do it. 
A little later Marx returned to the charge; von See[c]kt had after all done 
good service and he was so poor that he could only afford to keep one room 
in Berlin; could not he be employed in the Ministry. Thereupon Stresemann 
had said that his Ministry was indeed much concerned with the questions 
of International Disarmament; and it might be very convenient to him to 
have von See[c]kt at hand to advise on them against suitable remuneration. 
At this point, however, the Ministry of Defence heard of the proposal, and 
Gessler chipped in saying—look here, we are the military experts, and we 
cannot have Stresemann with von See[c]kt’s help setting up in opposition 
to us. There the matter now stood. As a matter of fact Gessler was going 


t See No. 146. 
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to speak to him about it tomorrow. He did not think anything would come 
of it; but he did wonder how I had heard of it as it had all been done very 
privately; he hoped to goodness I would not mention it to anybody at all. 
I replied suitably; and in view of the context of my original question and 
of the nature of his statement, I thought the display of interest I had made 
was enough, and let the matter drop. 

As to Stresemann’s story, I am not sure that von See[c]kt is quite as poor 
as all that, but that is a secondary matter. Bar the fact that both are Catho- 
lics, I cannot quite see why Marx should take the initiative in pushing von 
See[c]kt forward again. I should strongly suspect that it was really the 
German Nationals who were pushing and I think it is very naughty of them. 
I am not at all sure that I quite approve of these German Nationals anyway, 
but my general ideas are still a little vague on this point. 

My Military Attaché thinks this news would interest the D[irector of] 
M[ilitary] I[ntelligence]. If you have no objection would you let him have 
a copy of this?? 

Yours sincerely, 
R. C. Linpsay 


2 Sir A. Chamberlain minuted on April 23: ‘Sir R. Lindsay’s enquiry was most oppor- 
tune. I distrust equally Gessler & von See[c]kt. Events are not shaping favourably for 
further concessions. If the Germans want them, they should plan ahead, i.e. avoid all 
suspicious, equivocal or provocative action for a year—& then ask. A.C. 23.4.’ A copy 
of this letter was sent to General Charles. 


No. 148 
Letter from Viscount Cecil (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
[F.0. 800/260] 
Copy GENEVA, April 12, 1927 


My dear Austen, 

I enclose a note of what Marinis (the Italian) said to me the other day, 
which may be of interest to you. 

We have now arranged that we will not go further than the first reading 
of the convention and then adjourn for some weeks or months.! The idea 
is to meet again on the 15th July, if the Coolidge Conference 1s then finished, 
but if it is still going on, then to meet as soon after the Assembly as possible. 
With regard to the naval question, in view of the Admiralty instructions, 
I can do no more than insist on maintaining our point of view and printing 
in parallel columns with ours that of the French, which has now become 
the view of the overwhelming majority of the Committee. Everyone but 
ourselves have apparently recognised that the latest French proposal really 
did mean a very considerable advance, with the result that the Japanese, 
the Argentinian and the Chilean, who had hitherto supported us, accepted 


! See M. Loudon’s statement to the Preparatory Commission on April 11, printed in 
Documents of the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference, Series IV, p. 236. 
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the French suggestion, at any rate on first reading, and the Americans were 
very half-hearted in their opposition. The result is not satisfactory from the? 
point of view, and I fear in the end it will be even less satisfactory from that 
of the Admiralty. For if we had been prepared to discuss the French offer, 
I believe it would have been possible to have got them to accept a limitation 
of the largest ship and largest gun in each class. They would not have taken 
a limitation of numbers in each class, but neither will the Japanese, nor, as 
far as their public statements are concerned, the Americans either. As for 
the power which the French desired to reserve of changing their programme 
with a year’s notice, I cannot think that that was a very formidable provision, 
as far as we were concerned. To begin with, it was all subject to the over- 
riding limit of total tonnage, and it could only affect tonnage which became 
available under the replacement rules which, as far as I can make out from 
the figures given to me by Admiral Aubrey Smith, would only have meant 
an average of some ten or twelve thousand tons in each of the first six years, 
starting from this year. Now we shall have to go into the Coolidge Con- 
ference without any limitation on French and Italian tonnage beyond the 
limits laid down at Washington. I should have thought that fact would have 
hampered a good deal what we could do at that conference. In the execution 
of my instructions I made a very strong point of our desire not to accept 
anything, even in these preliminary discussions, which could possibly hamper 
our freedom of action in the Coolidge Conference, and I emphasised as 
strongly as I could that the refusal of the French and Italians to accept what 
we regard as a reasonable limitation of their freedom could only result in 
making it less easy for us to agree at the Coolidge Conference on important 
reductions. It was a little surprising to me that, speaking later, Gibson hinted 
a disapproval of me for having made so much of the Coolidge Conference. 
He was excessively anxious to explain that the Coolidge Conference was 
designed only to assist the larger negotiations in which we are engaged. 
Indeed, his attitude is far more pro-League than that of our own Admiralty. 
I feel bound to add that throughout this rather difficult task in which I have 
been engaged, I have received no kind of assistance, direct or indirect, from 
the Admiralty, except such as has been extorted from them by yourself and 
my other colleagues who have been good enough to come to my assistance. 
The First Lord of the Admiralty throughout has adopted an attitude of what 
may be called a ‘malevolent neutrality’ towards the whole of our proceedings 
here. Speaking in public on the reduction of armaments, he has never even 
mentioned these negotiations though he has, of course, referred frequently 
to the Coolidge Conference, and in private he continues to express the opinion 
that he would be glad to see these negotiations come to an end, or words to 
that effect. He did so very clearly before I left England to a friend of mine, 
and I have just heard that only the other day he repeated his attitude to one 
of the clerks in the Foreign Office. Somehow or another he or his Admirals 
have succeeded in conveying the impression that they desire that the Coolidge 
Conference should be held elsewhere than in Geneva,? and his representative 
2 The text here appears to be defective. 3 See, however, No. 354. 
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here though personally attractive, has never ceased to say in private that he 
anticipated no result from our efforts. At least, so I am told. This attitude 
perhaps will not surprise you, in view of the continual pretension of the 
Admiralty to run their own policy irrespective of that which has been adopted 
by the Cabinet, and of course I can remember other instances of a similar 
proceeding, though I do not recollect any which seem to me so flagrantly 
inconsistent with Cabinet solidarity or even with fairplay to a colleague 
engaged in trying to carry out a policy accepted by the Government. Perhaps 
you will think that this letter ought to have gone to the Prime Minister rather 
than to you, and I recognise that it is very hard on you to add to your more 
legitimate burdens, but I felt it was proper for me to give you some account 
of how it has been that, with respect to naval affairs at any rate, our efforts 
here must be regarded as so far having failed. 
Yours ever, 
R.C, 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 148 
Note by Viscount Cecil (Geneva) 

GENEVA, April 10, 1927 

Marinis came to see me on Saturday,‘ nominally to explain that there was 

a point about the French proposals which he could not possibly agree to, 
with which I need not trouble you at the moment. But in reality he was 
anxious to impress upon me that under the French scheme they would have 
a peace army of 600,000 men, and he stated—probably inaccurately—that 
even on paper the Italian army would not be more than 220,000 and that 
in reality it did not comprise more than 150,000 efficient soldiers. He said 
that it was quite out of the question for the Italian Government to assent to 
any convention which crystallised such a disparity. They were ready for a 
reduction to any extent, provided that the French would reduce to the same 
figures as themselves. But they could not allow the French any superiority— 
certainly nothing like the superiority which they at present have. Their 
attitude on the navy is, as you know, the same. I told him that I thought, 
if we failed to reach an agreement, we should not be carrying out the spirit 
of our undertakings to Germany at the time of the Peace Treaty, and that 
the Germans had made it very clear that they would make that failure the 
basis of a demand to be relieved from their disarmament obligations, and 
I added that I thought there would be profound disappointment, at any rate 
in my country, if the negotiations did not come to a satisfactory result. At 
present, of course, the question of numbers does not arise. But when it does 


there will doubtless be a good deal to be said for the Italian point of view. 
R. CG, 


* April 9, 1927. 
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No. 149 


Minute by the Marquess of Salisbury 
[F.0. 800/260] 


April 13, 1927 

My brother? writes to me privately: 

“The trouble is that the French are not thinking of us at all, but solely of 
the Italians and the Italians are thinking solely of the French. As Boncour 
said to me the other day, “if we only had an assurance that the British Fleet 
would come to our assistance if we were attacked in the Mediterranean our 
whole attitude would be different’? and Marinis, the Italian, has said much 
the same thing in other words. Part of the trouble they are making no doubt 
is with a view to forcing us to give them some such undertaking. A foolish 
policy, of course, which is bound to be unsuccessful, as they ought to know.’ 

I suppose this is what Briand means.3 

S. 

t This minute was evidently communicated privately to Sir A. Chamberlain. 

2 Lord Cecil. 

3 The reference was possibly to M. Briand’s remarks on proceedings at Geneva to Lord 
Crewe on April 12. In his letter of that date (see No. 143, note 3) Lord Crewe further 
reported that M. Briand thought Franco-British differences had been exaggerated. “The 


one and only matter on which he himself feels strongly is the protection of the transport 
of troops from Africa to France or France to Africa.’ 


No. 150 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received April 14, 8 p.m.) 
No. 79 L.N. Telegraphic [W 3429/61/98] 


GENEVA, April 14, 1927, 5.15 p.m. 

Following from Lord Cecil for Lord Salisbury. 

Your telegram No. 37.! 

At this stage I think it quite useless to attempt to induce French to make 
a further advance and therefore undesirable to re-open question before 
second reading. 

Japanese attitude very uncertain and although I have no reason to suppose 
that Americans have weakened, they owing to lack of instructions from 
Washington, have not hitherto declared themselves openly against French 


proposals. 


1 No. 142. 
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No. 151 


Record by Sir A. Chamberlain of a conversation 
with the French Ambassador 


[C 3475/88/92) 
Confidential FOREIGN OFFICE, April 14, 1927 


The French Ambassador yesterday brought me Monsieur Briand’s reply 
to some observations which I had made in as informal a manner as possible, 
upon certain aspects of French policy. I had told the Ambassador that I 
thought it only friendly to let him know the impression which certain events 
had made upon my colleagues and indeed upon my own mind, but that I did 
not wish to give to my remarks the formality of an official communication 
and did not propose to embody them in a despatch.! 

Monsieur de Fleuriau communicated an account of this conversation to 
Paris in a private letter to Monsieur Berthelot, by whom it was read to 
Monsieur Briand, and after replying to my observations Monsieur Briand 
took the opportunity to make to me a communication in the same informal 
and friendly manner in regard to Yugo-Slavia. He said that the Yugo-Slav 
Government were in a state of great nervousness and were particularly sus- 
picious of British policy. They thought that the British Government was 
helping and encouraging Signor Mussolini in an unfriendly policy to Yugo- 
Slavia, and Monsieur Briand thought it right to let me know how deeply 
rooted these suspicions were. Monsieur de Fleuriau added that Monsieur 
Briand thought our two Governments should abstain as far as possible from 
interference in the conversations. Monsieur de Fleuriau also said that there 
were some indications that Signor Mussolini intended to drag out the con- 
versations for a very considerable time and that this would be distasteful to 
Monsieur Briand. Monsieur Briand had long contemplated entering into 
negotiations with Signor Mussolini and was anxious to carry out his project 
of a meeting with him, but it would be very difficult for him to do this while 
the difficulties with Yugo-Slavia remained unsettled. 

I remarked to Monsieur de Fleuriau that I had spoken to him with such 
frankness about my communications with the Italian Government that he 
knew how unjustified these suspicions were and how hard I had worked to 
help Yugo-Slavia. I had in fact strained whatever influence I possessed with 
Mussolini to the very limit, and I felt that great discretion was now required 
and that at present I could not with advantage offer any further advice 
either in Rome or Belgrade. I agreed with Monsieur Briand that we must 
now leave the two parties to carry on the discussions between themselves and 
shared his hope that the conversations would not be unduly protracted. 

A. 


1 See No. 131. Ina letter of April 8 to Lord Crewe Sir A. Chamberlain had stated that 
he had also spoken to M. de Fleuriau regarding lack of French support for British policy 
in China. 
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No. 152 


Sir A. Chamberlain to the Marquess of Crewe (Parts) 
No. 1074 [C 3400/11/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 14, 1927 
My Lord Marquess, 

I have received Your Lordship’s despatch No. 847! (1/180/1927) of the 
7th April relative to the right of the military experts at Berlin to make local 
visits in respect of any points regarding German disarmament the execution 
of which has not yet been completed. 

2. The legal position in regard to this question clearly rests upon the fifth 
paragraph of the agreement reached at Geneva on the 12th December last, 
which reads as follows:— 

“Pour toutes les questions d’exécution concernant les solutions inter- 
venues ou a intervenir chacun des Gouvernements représentés 4 la Con- 
férence des Ambassadeurs pourra attacher 4 son Ambassade a Berlin un 
expert technique qui aura qualité pour s’entendre avec les autorités 
compétentes allemandes’.? 

I am advised that the correct interpretation of that sentence is in favour of 
the German view that the military experts have no right to make visits for 
the purpose of controlling the execution of the various German undertakings 
which could not be completed by the time of the withdrawal of the Control 
Commission. From the moment when the latter was withdrawn, the making 
of ‘investigations’ in the technical sense passed to the League of Nations. 
What the sentence at the end of paragraph 5 of the agreement of December 
12th had reference to was the clearing up of matters which would otherwise 
have to be dealt with through the diplomatic channel. I am advised that 
the experts left behind were not intended to have or to exercise greater 
powers than are exercised by the Ambassadors at Berlin. The expert was to 
be attached to the Embassy for the purpose of supplying the Ambassador 
with the technical expert knowledge which he otherwise might not possess. 
Anything more than this would have amounted to a continuation of the 
Control. Even assuming that control did cease, it was quite certain that 
there would be a certain number of matters on which discussion would be 
required, and it was for that purpose that the experts were to be there in 
order that they might ‘s’entendre avec les autorités compétentes alle- 
mandes’. If the ex-allied powers are advised by their military authorities 
that the Germans have not shown good faith in destroying the eastern 
fortifications or in carrying out other matters in accordance with their 
undertakings, they can only move the Council of the League to direct an 
investigation. 

g. So much for the legal position. On the other hand, on political 
grounds, it is clearly desirable, in order to avoid any suspicion of bad faith 
on the German side and any desire upon the part of the ex-allied powers to 


t See No. 84, note 8. 2 See Volume IT, Annex to No. 355. 
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appeal to the League of Nations that the experts should be in a position to 
confirm by personal observation the execution of any points where they 
consider it desirable. For that reason, as you will have observed from my 
despatch No. 10463 of the rath April, I have instructed His Mayjesty’s 
Ambassador in Berlin to endeavour to persuade Doctor Stresemann to depart 
from his obstructive attitude. The final result of Sir Ronald Lindsay’s 
informal representations is still awaited. I further transmit to you herewith 
copy of an earlier despatch from Sir Ronald Lindsay which you have not 
yet received.‘ 

4. Meanwhile I request that you will explain to the French Government 
the legal position of this question as it appears to His Majesty’s Government 
and say that on legal grounds His Majesty’s Government would deprecate 
any official representations being made to the German Government by the 
Ambassadors’ Conference. They are furthermore doubtful whether such 
formal representations would in any case produce the result desired. (In this 
connection I transmit to you a copy of recent correspondence between 
General Clive and the War Offfice.)5 You should at the same time inform 
the French Government of the action which Sir R. Lindsay has taken in the 
matter and add that if the German Government definitely refuse to allow 
any local visits by the experts, the only recourse which appears open is to 
ask for an investigation by the League of Nations on such points as seem 
clearly to require confirmation by a visit to the spot. 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
C. Howarp SMITH 


3 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. This despatch transmitted to Paris a copy 
of Berlin telegram No. 39: see No. 146, note 4. 

+ A copy of No. 118 was enclosed. 

5 A copy of the correspondence of April 7-8 referred to in No. 84, note 8, was also 
enclosed. 


No. 153 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received April 19) 
No. 59 [C 3562/1025/18] 
COBLENZ, April 14, 1927 
Sir, 

I have the honour to report that all the proposed new Ordinances have 
now been discussed with the German Authorities and it is possible to give 
a general impression as to how matters are developing in this respect. 

I do not propose to enter into any details but to give a general view of the 
situation. 

It will be remembered that after Locarno very considerable modifications 
and alleviations were introduced by the High Commission in its Ordinance 
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No. 308 :' at thesame time a promise was given that the whole of the Ordinances 
issued since the Occupation would be reviewed (mis au point) and codified. 

This is what has been taking place. 

I fear that considerable misconception has existed in German circles as to 
the scope of the promises which were made and that expectations have arisen 
and have been fostered by the German press, if not by the German Authori- 
ties, which it will be quite impossible to fulfil. 

The course of the discussions with the representatives of the Reichs- 
kommissar has shown that the German pretensions are excessive and if 
conceded would in fact result in rendering the whole body of the Ordinances 
practically nugatory, thus leaving the security of the Armies in so far as 
legislation is concerned dependent in the main on the good will of the 
German Authorities, and the protection which the latter might be able, or 
see fit, to afford. 

It is, I think, to be regretted that the German Delegates instead of con- 
fining themselves to a thorough technical examination of the Ordinances 
within the realm of practical politics have put forward claims which are 
obviously impossible of fulfilment and which have only resulted in producing 
irritation and suspicion on the side of the French. It was probably inevitable 
that this should be so and that the Germans should endeavour to get as 
much as they could, but as usual their clumsiness has not tended to forward 
the result which they desired. 

I enclose a copy of a Minute of a declaration made at a recent sitting of 
the High Commission in which the French High Commissioner gives vent 
to his views on the subject.2 Whilst not vouching for his accuracy as to detail 
I cannot deny that there is considerable justification for what he says. 

As a matter of fact, however, the French have shown themselves more 
reasonable than might have been expected and even after certain displays 
of irritation such as the above mentioned Minute indicates, have not proved 
altogether unamenable in the more practical aspects of the problem. 

The High Commission has, subsequent to the meetings with the Germans, 
discussed the proposals put forward by the latter and has arrived at a more 


1 Cf. No. 1. 

2 This undated minute is not printed. The French High Commissioner, in his declara- 
tion, expressed views on the same general lines as Lord Kilmarnock in the present despatch, 
and stated in particular, as recorded in the minute: ‘Le Haut-Commissaire de France 
concoit trés bien . . . que 1’on s’efforce de rencontrer le point de vue allemand en con- 
sentant, par exemple, des solutions qui donnent satisfaction aux autorités allemandes sur 
des questions de prestige n’intéressant pas essentiellement la sécurité des armées. Mais, 
en l’espéce, la Haute-Commission se heurte précisément a des questions intéressant directe- 
ment la sécurité des armées: on lui demande la suppression presque totale de ses pouvoirs 
d’intervention en matiére de police et d’ordre public. Le Haut-Commissaire de France 
estime que du point de vue politique et spécialement du point de vue de la politique 
d’apaisement recherchée, il serait déplorable et sans doute impossible pour la Haute- 
Commission, si des événements graves survenaient, de reprendre et de promulguer a 
nouveau les dispositions de sécurité qu’elle aurait ainsi solennellement abrogées. La seule 
ressource pour elle serait de recourir 4 la proclamation de |’état de siége, ce qu’elle a 
précisément jusqu’ici réussi 4 éviter.’ 
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or less general idea of what concessions can be made, though these latter still 
remain in many cases to be discussed with the Military Authorities. 

In one or two cases special circumstances render further discussion with 
the Germans necessary. But the moment must sooner or later come when 
the final decisions will have to be taken and the Ordinances promulgated. 
I feel bound to warn you that when this takes place we shall probably be 
faced with a chorus of disappointment real or feigned, from the German press 
and this will doubtless have considerable repercussion in Government circles 
in Berlin and among the population in general. 

On the whole I consider that the concessions which will be granted go 
further than any promises which were made and though in some respects 
there are further alleviations which I would willingly have seen granted, it 
has not been possible to secure agreement on a fuller measure of satisfaction 
to German aspirations. Indeed I do not think that any concessions which 
are at all within the bounds of practical politics would satisfy the expectations 
of the German Press. Even if 75% of the German desiderata were granted it 
would not make any material difference to the out-cry which will inevitably 
ensue. Indeed the past has shown that no feeling of gratitude need be 
anticipated for anything, however far reaching, that we may give and that 
whatever is given them, the Germans will ask for more. One of the chief 
arguments of the German Delegation has been that since Locarno the Allies 
ought to trust Germany and leave her to assume the responsibility for 
providing for the security for the Armies of Occupation; that the German 
public can be trusted not to abuse concessions and that the improved state 
of feeling will render all fears unnecessary. Unfortunately past experience 
is not encouraging in this respect. The abolition of the Delegate system! and 
the renunciation by the Allies of the control of be-flagging were in my 
opinion the chief factors in the first Germersheim incident.!. Moreover an 
appeal for help to the German Authorities proved quite unhelpful in the 
case of the illumination of the Niederwald monument,3 and on almost every 
occasion when the Reichskommissar has been asked to intervene to prevent 
ill-advised manifestations, whether as regards the Press, or public processions, 
his answer has invariably been that he has no powers. 

For all these reasons I think it essential that the High Commission and the 
Armies shall retain all the powers necessary for the prevention of unfortunate 
incidents and for the maintenance of the security of the Armies, and that in 
the long run less friction will result from a clear cut situation than if we yield 
to claims which however desirable in theory will not prove workable in 
practice. 

I think it, however, desirable that I should make the situation clear to you 
now before His Majesty’s Government is faced with a fait accompli. 

I should be grateful to know if on general lines you approve of the ideas 
which I have here put forward. 

I have, &c., 
KILMARNOCK 


3 See Volume II, Nos. 3, 5, 13, 22, 26, 30, 32, 39, and 50. 
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No. 154 


Mr. Seeds (Durazzo) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Recetved May 2) 
No. 59 [C 3904/88/92] 
DURAZZO, April 18, 1927 
Sir, 

Amongst the various declarations made by Albanians abroad during the 
recent crisis, that of Bishop Fan Noli! which took the form of an interview 
published in the Vienna ‘Neue Freie Presse’ deserves to be put on record. 
This former protégé of Italy now attacks the Mussolini Government, main- 
tains that the Pact of Tirana was imposed on Albania by Italy and Great 
Britain, and declares that in the event of a war between Italy and Jugo- 
Slavia, Albania will be found fighting on the side of the latter, despite all 
pacts and treaties, in alliance with all the other Balkan peoples. Ahmed Bey, he 
adds, is thoroughly unpopular and maintains his position only thanks to Italy. 

2. The present situation is of course one which ambitious politicians find 
admirably adapted for proclaiming their programmes in anticipation of the 
forthcoming Italo-Serbian conversations weakening, or of some more violent 
event wiping out, the régime of Ahmed Bey. Such programmes must neces- 
sarily be of an anti-Italian character. Fan Noli has done his bit: and so has 
Tseno Bey, the President’s disreputable brother-in-law and Minister to Jugo- 
Slavia, by his recent declaration to the Belgrade ‘Politika’. But, with what- 
ever justice Ahmed Bey may be accused by his opponents of having sold 
himself and his country to Italy, few Albanians would in their more reason- 
able moments maintain that either of these two candidates was fit to take the 
place of the present Head of the State. Certainly not Tseno Bey, even though 
his corruption and his treachery to his brother-in-law in 1925? be regarded 
as features rather common to Albanian public men. On the other hand, 
judging by the foreign press and by the reports received from Belgrade such 
as the Despatch No. 213 of December 23rd [22nd] last from His Majesty’s 
Vice-Consul at Skoplje regarding the feeling among the Albanian exiles, Fan 
Noli would be justified in adding the title of Prophet to his highly irregular 
dignity of ‘Bishop’ as he is apparently not without honour save within the 
frontiers of his own country. For in Albania itself his short-lived administra- 
tion is not remembered as a monument of efficiency, while his reputed 
Bolshevik connections are not calculated to endear him to all. It might here 
be added that little credence need be attached to his denial, in a recent 
letter to the “Times’,* of the allegation that when he left Albania he carried 
away some of the national wealth in his trunks. 

3. While I am myself convinced that the Italians will support Ahmed Bey 
through thick and thin at present there is of course always the danger that 
some accident may deprive Albania of her present head. The plot mentioned 

! Bishop Fan Noli had been head of the Albanian Government from June to December 1924. 

2 Tseno Bey had, while Minister of the Interior, plotted to overthrow Ahmed Zogu Bey 
from the Presidency of Albania. 

3 Not printed. 4 See The Times, April 8, 1927, p. 15. 
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in my telegram No. 93 of March 25th, has come to nothing, and my obser- 
vant American colleague in Tirana has noticed a considerable strengthening 
of the protective cordon round the palace: nevertheless, absolute security 
cannot be guaranteed. As, however, the President’s enemies may think the 
moment propitious for action, it is advisable to consider at any rate the 
possibility of Ahmed Bey’s disappearance, and its consequences. 

4- Quite apart from the personal question of my warm regard for the 
President himself, such an event would in my opinion be a serious calamity. 

5. My predecessors have on various occasions stated that Ahmed Bey is 
irreplaceable and that there is no man of a similar calibre in the country. 
Before coming to Albania I wholeheartedly shared the opinion then current 
in the Foreign Office that such statements should be heavily discounted. 
One has heard in many countries of statesmen alleged to be indispensable, 
and experience has but too often shattered such illusions. But I am now 
bound in honesty to confess this much, namely that I have not yet personally 
met, nor have I yet had quoted to me by any responsible person, one man fit 
to step into Ahmed Bey’s shoes. Of the Tirana politicians, the only one with 
what might be called presidential stamina is Musa Bey Juka,° but his personal 
unpopularity is a fatal obstacle. Consequently, hopes of finding a suitable 
successor to Ahmed Bey—given Albanian methods of régime-changing—must 
be founded on the mere possibility that out of the inevitable chaos and tur- 
moil some outstanding though hitherto unrecognised personality may in 
time emerge. But parturition will be difficult, and Albania will not be given 
useful help by her Italian and Serbian midwives whose efforts will most 
probably result in the production of twins cursed with a grievous incom- 
patibility of temper and with no very sound constitutions. 

6. Past history would seem to show that Albanian régimes may always 
be expected to alternate regularly between the adherents of Italy and Serbia. 
Within the last two years, however, conditions have completely changed. 
It is no longer a question of what Italy or Jugo-Slavia may expect to gain 
from a new President, but quite definitely of what Italy may be almost 
certain to lose. The advantages promised to the Serbians by Ahmed Bey in 
return for their assistance at the close of 1924 were paltry in comparison 
with the advantages which Italy has since gained and must preserve at all 
costs. A Serbian candidate now would represent, in Italian eyes, a slate 
washed clean of every Italian treaty or convention from that of the Bank? 
to that of Tirana—a disaster of which the financial gravity would be as 
serious as the political humiliation. The stake at issue is now too important 
to allow either party to follow precedent and, at the outbreak of the next 

Ss Not printed. This telegram reported on signs of unrest in Albania and in particular 
on an alleged plot against the life of the President. 

6 Albanian Minister of Public Works. Musa Bey Juka had also been Minister of the 
Interior from October 1925 to February 1927. 

7 In February-March 1925 the Albanian Minister of Finance had negotiated with an 
Italian financial group a concession giving it the right to establish a national bank of issue 


in Albania. The group was also to float a loan of 50 million gold francs, and to form 
a development corporation, for public works in Albania. 
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troubles, to agree with its rival on a policy of common detachment as regards 
Albanian revolutions. Apart from anything else, both sides have learned by 
bitter experience the futility of trusting to such understandings. The Italians 
point to the fact that the Serbians pushed Ahmed Bey into power at a time 
when Monsieur Ninchitch was, so the Italian Chargé d’Affaires states, 
actually in Rome negotiating such a self-denying ordinance:® on the other 
hand, Italy is accused by the Serbians of exactly similar conduct 1n connection 
with the insurrection of last November and the Treaty of Tirana. It will in 
short be up to both sides to ‘do their damnedest’ the moment Ahmed Bey goes. 

7. The action which the Italians are likely to take in the matter of a 
revolution against Ahmed Bey at the present time is too obvious to discuss. 
The fore-going is only written with an eye to an eventuality which, it is 
fervently to be hoped, will not occur but for which it would be unwise not 
to be prepared. It may be summed up as follows:— 

8. In Ahmed Bey the Italians have now a valuable and unique instrument; 
for no other man, so far as can be seen, possesses those personal qualities 
which can keep him in power without an unduly provocative display of 
Italian force. Should he disappear, there seems no present chance of either 
the Italians or the Serbians finding any candidate who would be much above 
puppet rank. The struggle between these puppets and their foreign sup- 
porters may, or may not, result in the extinction of Albania as an independent 
State, but bids fair in any event to mean the success of an individual depen- 
dent for his existence on very obvious alien bayonets. 

g. I am sending copies of this Despatch direct to His Majesty’s Ambas- 
sador at Rome and to His Majesty’s Minister at Belgrade. 

I have, &c., 


WILLIAM SEEDS 
® Cf. No. 105, note 7. 


No. 155 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 129 Telegraphic [C 358/808 /92) 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 19, 1927, 5 p.m. 


Your telegrams Nos. 95! and 97? (of April 14th: Italo-Serb relations). 
French Ambassador called to see Sir V. Wellesley today? on instructions 


' Not printed. This telegram transmitted the text of an Italian official communiqué 
which had appeared in the press of April 14 and which stated, with reference to a statement 
in an Avala communiqué issued in Belgrade that negotiations with Italy would begin 
during the current week, that no date had been fixed for Signor Mussolini’s conversation 
with M. Rakitch, and that there was no question of negotiations respecting the Treaty 
of Tirana, which did not concern the Serb—Croat-Slovene State. 

2 Not printed. This telegram reported a conversation between Sir R. Graham and 
M. Rakitch, who was ‘naturally disturbed over Italian communiqué’. Sir R. Graham advised 
that no further action should be taken until the conversations between Signor Mussolini 
and M. Rakitch had begun. 3 This conversation took place on April 16. 
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from Monsieur Briand to draw attention to unfortunate character of Italian 
communiqué and to enquire whether I could not make any representations 
in Rome. 

Sir V. Wellesley pointed out that our attention had already been drawn to 
it by you but that any representations would appear to be useless until 
Signor Mussolini’s return to Rome. 

In view of your telegram No. 92¢ which I fully endorse, I desire however 
to leave it to your discretion whether to mention the matter or not. It has 
of course produced a disagreeable impression on my mind. Though I en- 
deavour not to take too tragically such boutades from that quarter where the 
language is often more imprudent than the action which follows, it appears 
to be as much an answer to and rejection of my friendly suggestion as a 
retort to Yugoslavia. It places me in a great difficulty but I shall say no more 
till I receive Bordonaro when I must be governed by the nature of his com- 
munication. 

Repeated to Belgrade No. 40 and Durazzo No. 32, copy to Paris (By Bag). 


4 No. 141. 
No. 156 


Record by Mr. Sargent of a conversation with the French Ambassador 
[C 3661 [808/92] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, April 19, 1927 

The French Ambassador called this afternoon to communicate the sub- 
stance of a further telegram he had received from M. Briand on the subject 
of the advisability of fresh representations being made to M. Mussolini by 
Sir Austen Chamberlain so as to hasten the proposed Italo-Yugoslav dis- 
cussions and to secure the withdrawal of the limitations which M. Mussolini 
was threatening to impose. M. de Fleuriau explained that from a report 
just received from the French Minister in Belgrade it seemed clear that the 
change of government in Yugoslavia' was due to the King who intended 
that the new government, representing a definite Serb bloc without admix- 
ture of Croats or Slovenes, should adopt a firmer and bolder foreign policy 
than its predecessor. The French Minister indeed seemed to think that there 
were elements, as far as I could understand, within the new government 
itself, who were committed to the policy of making no further effort to avoid 
a war with Italy on the ground that Italian military operations in Albania 
would be so unpopular as to undermine and possibly bring about the collapse 
of the whole Fascist régime. In any case the tension was growing and M. 
Briand feared that in both countries certain military preparations were be- 
ginning to be made in anticipation of eventual hostilities. He was therefore 
most anxious that the Italo-Yugoslav conversations should start without loss 


! The Serb—Croat—Slovene Government of M. Uzunovitch had resigned on April 16 and 
had been succeeded by an administration formed by M. Vukicevitch with M. Marinkovitch 
as Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
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of time before the atmosphere got worse, and above all before an incident 
occurred on the frontier to precipitate a military crisis. He was urging the 
utmost circumspection at Belgrade and he trusted that the Yugoslav govern- 
ment would not really be misled by the fantastic belief that the Fascist régime 
would be in any way weakened by a war over Albania. The French 
Ambassador in Rome had made it quite clear that there were absolutely 
no grounds for such an assumption. 

M. de Fleuriau quite realised from his conversation with Sir Victor 
Wellesley on Saturday? how difficult it was for Sir Austen Chamberlain to 
offer any further advice to M. Mussolini at the present juncture, but he 
wished the Secretary of State to understand the reasons which had moved M. 
Briand to make this suggestion. M. Briand felt that Sir Austen Chamberlain 
was the only person who could influence M. Mussolini and that if Sir Austen 
told him that he could not countenance an Albanian policy which at any 
moment might result in a war M. Mussolini would abandon his present un- 
compromising attitude and come to an arrangement with the Yugoslavs not- 
withstanding his recent communiqué. 

I explained that we had informed Sir R. Graham of the communication 
which M. de Fleuriau had made on Saturday, and had left it to his dis- 
cretion to decide whether or not it would be advisable for him to make a 
further appeal to M. Mussolini on his return to Rome after Easter. I said 
that Sir R. Graham in his last telegram had discountenanced any further 
advice being given to M. Mussolini for the time being,’ and a further reason 
for going slow was that Sir Austen wanted to hear what the new Italian 
Ambassador had to say. The latter was being sent to London earlier than 
was originally intended in order precisely to explain M. Mussolini’s views 
in answer to the Secretary’s [sic] of State’s message.* 

2 April 16: see No. 155. 

3 Cf. No. 155, note 2. In Rome telegram No. 100 of April 20, in reply to No. 155, 
Sir R. Graham stated in particular: ‘It would be a mistake for me to make representations 
to Signor Mussolini as he could certainly not be induced to modify communiqué which 
he drafted himself. Best course is not to attach over much importance to it but to regard 
it in its true light i.e. Signor Mussolini’s reaction against attitude of Belgrade press.’ 

* A copy of this record was sent to Paris in Foreign Office despatch No. 1155 of April 23 


which further stated : ‘Monsieur de Fleuriau spoke to Sir Victor Wellesley in a similar strain 
on April 2oth and he replied in a similar sense.’ 
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The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received April 22) 


No. 942 [C 3627/11/18] 
PARIS, April 21, 1927 
Sir, 
I duly addressed to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs a memorandum drafted 
in accordance with the instructions contained in your despatch No. 1074! 


1 No. 152. 
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(CG 3400/11/18) of April 14th respecting the right of the military experts at 
Berlin to make local visits.2 This communication crossed a memorandum 
on the same subject by the French delegation of [st ? to] the Ambassadors’ 
Conference, copies of which are enclosed in this despatch. 

2. You will notice that the French Delegation asks that the Ambassadors’ 
Conference should remonstrate with the German Government on account of 
the latter’s refusal to admit visits by the experts and should, at the same time, 
draw its attention to the unjustifiable delays which are occurring in the 
settlement of certain other questions and to the contradictions which exist 
between facts, which it is possible to control, and assurances solemnly given 
to the Ambassadors’ Conference. On all these matters the French Delegation 
considers that it will be useful to obtain the assistance of the Military Com- 
mittee of Versailles. ‘The French Delegation adds that the actual communica- 
tion to the German Government would be made by the allied representatives 
at Berlin either jointly or separately. 

3. The memorandum addressed to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs on the 
instructions contained in your despatch No. 1074 and the French Delegation’s 
communication to the Conference were discussed with Monsieur Massigli 
this morning. First as to the intervention of the Ambassadors’ Conference 
and of the Versailles Committee, Monsieur Massigli explained that this was 
the most practical and speedy machinery available for concerting joint com- 
munications by the Powers represented upon the Conference. He pointed 
out that the instructions addressed to the military experts on February roth 
(see my despatch No. 3843 of February 12th) actually provided for the use of 
the Conference machinery in matters with which the experts had to deal. 
He added that the French Delegation had no wish to insist on any mention 
of the Conference in the communication made to the Germans. The com- 
munication could be concerted by the Conference, but it would be com- 
municated to the Germans by the representatives of the Powers in Berlin as 
coming from the Powers themselves. 

3 [stc]. Secondly, as to the right of the experts to make visits, Monsieur 
Massigli did not seem to dispute the observations contained in paragraph 2 
of your despatch No. 1074 respecting the legal position. On the other hand, 
on political grounds, he was, like you, of opinion that it was necessary, in 
order to avoid any suspicion of bad faith on the German side and any desire 
on the part of the Powers to appeal to the League of Nations that the experts 
should be in a position to confirm by personal observations the execution of 
any points, where they considered it desirable. All he said that the French 
Delegation now wished was that the informal representations on this question 
which have already been made,* should be followed up by formal and con- 
certed representations. Monsieur Massigli was shown a copy of Berlin tele- 


2 This memorandum of April 19 is not printed. A copy of it was received in the Foreign 
Office on May 7 under cover of Paris despatch No. 1038 (not preserved in Foreign Office 
archives). This despatch also transmitted the memorandum of May 5 referred to in No. 174, 
note 7. 

3 No. 12. 4 See Nos. 84 and 118. 
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gram No. 415 of April 16th and he said that the French Delegation before ask- 
ing for these formal representations was quite ready to leave the German 
Government time to make on its own initiative the proposals which are men- 
tioned in the penultimate paragraph of that telegram. 

4. You will observe, therefore, that despite the somewhat misleading word- 
ing of the French Delegation’s memorandum, all that is really being asked 
is that formal representations by the Ambassadors in Berlin on the lines of 
the informal representations already made should intervene before recourse 
is had to a request for investigation by the League. I should be glad of your 
observations on this proposal. 

5. As regards the Havas report mentioned in Sir R. Lindsay’s telegram 
No. 41, Monsieur Massigli said that this was probably due to a misleading 
leakage after last week’s meeting of the Ministerial Council, at which 
Monsieur Briand stated that he was causing a memorandum on this question 
to be addressed to the Conference. 

I have, &c., 
CREWE 


ENcLosurRE IN No. 157 
Note de la Délégation Frangaise 
Désarmement de I Allemagne 11 Avni 1927 


Le paragraphe 5 de l’entente intervenue 4 Genéve le 12 décembre 1926 
relativement au désarmement de |’Allemagne, stipule: ‘Pour toutes les ques- 
tions d’exécution concernant les solutions intervenues ou a intervenir, chacun 
des Gouvernements représentés 4 la Conférence des Ambassadeurs pourra 
attacher 4 son Ambassade a Berlin un expert technique qui aura qualité 
pour s’entendre avec les Autorités compétentes allemandes’. 

La question des destructions a opérer dans les fortifications construites sur 
la frontiére orientale allemande est de celles sur lesquelles une solution n’est 
intervenue qu’aprés le 12 décembre et l’on sait que cette solution consiste 
dans la destruction d’un certain nombre d’abris. Les experts ont donc qualité 
pour s’entendre avec les autorités allemandes sur 1’exécution de ces destruc- 
tions. 

Or, il résulte du rapport des experts militaires alliés attachés aux Ambas- 
sades 4 Berlin, en date du 31 Mars 1927,® que le Gouvernement allemand 
se refuse 4 examiner avec eux si et dans quelles conditions les destructions 
prévues ont été effectuées. Le rapport des experts fait également allusion a 
un entretien que M. Von Schubert a eu avec l’Ambassadeur de France. Le 


$s Not printed. In this telegram Sir R. Lindsay stated in particular: ‘Secretary of State 
has been perturbed by news in Paris Journal and still more by Havas telegram saying that 
diplomatic representations have been made and are likely to meet with success. . . 
Secretary of State tells me that he will have proposals to make after Easter which ae 
provide practical solution without raising the question of principle.’ 

6 See No. 84, note 8. 
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Secrétaire d’Etat 4 la Wilhelmstrasse a soutenu que le contréle étant sup- 
primé depuis le 31 Janvier, le Gouvernement allemand ne pouvait admettre 
qu’il fat rétabli d’une facon quelconque, méme a Il’occasion de décisions 
intervenues au moment de la dissolution de la Commission. L’Allemagne 
n’aurait, selon le Secrétaire d’Etat a la Wilhelmstrasse, d’autre obligation 
que de certifier, le moment venu, aux Gouvernements intéressés que les 
destructions ont été opérées conformément aux engagements pris. 

Des déclarations dans le méme sens ont été faites également aux repré- 
sentants belge, britannique’ et italien a Berlin. 

Le Gouvernement francais estime que, si une intervention auprés du 
Conseil de la S[ocieté] D[es] N[ations] peut actuellement apparaitre comme 
prématurée, en revanche, l’attitude adoptée par les Autorités allemandes 
est de nature a justifier des observations sérieuses de la part de la Conférence 
des Ambassadeurs. Si les Gouvernements alliés ont accepté de mettre un 
terme a l’activité de la Commission de contréle avant la complete exécution 
des clauses militaires du Traité,7 leur décision était subordonnée a l’observa- 
tion de toutes les clauses de l’accord du 12 Décembre et il n’appartient pas 
au Gouvernement allemand de se soustraire 4 l’exécution de celles qui lui 
paraissent génantes. 

L’occasion devrait d’ ailleurs étre saisie pour attirer l’attention du Gouverne- 
ment allemand sur les retards injustifiables qui se produisent dans le régle- 
ment d’autres questions dont les experts ont a traiter, notamment dans la 
question de la police. 

Enfin, la communication de la Conférence reléverait les singuli¢res con- 
tradictions existant entre les faits qu’il est possible de constater et les assurances 
solennellement données a la Conférence des Ambassadeurs. C’est ainsi que, 
malgré les assurances formelles données 4 la Conférence au cours des 
négociations engagées par M. Forster, notamment en ce qui concerne la 
suppression des manuels édités par certaines associations (Stahlhelm et 
Wehrwolf), assurances dont il est fait état dans les documents échangés avec 
le Gouvernement allemand,® il a pu étre établi que, 4 une date récente, les 
manuels en question se trouvaient encore en dépét au siége du ‘Stahlhelm’ a 
Magdebourg et qu’il était possible de se les procurer; de méme, le manuel 
du ‘Wehrwolf’ n’a pas été retiré de la circulation. 

Sur ces divers points d’ailleurs il y aurait lieu d’inviter le Comité Militaire 
Allié, le principe de la démarche une fois admis, a préciser les faits qui, 
d’aprés les rapports regus des experts, mériteraient d’étre relevés. 

La Délégation frangaise, en attirant attention de la Conférence sur les 
considérations qui précédent, a ’honneur d’insister pour que la question 
puisse étre examinée a bref délai. Si, comme la Délégation frangaise veut 
l’espérer, la Conférence entrait dans ces vues, des instructions devraient étre 
adressées d’urgence aux représentants diplomatiques des Puissances a Berlin, 
en vue de la remise au Gouvernement allemand, soit dans une démarche 
collective, soit par des démarches concertées, d’une note dont le texte aurait 
été arrété par la Conférence. 

7 The Treaty of Versailles. 8 See Volume II, Nos. 308, note 2, 354 and 434. 
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No. 158 


Mr. Peters (Moscow) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received May 4) 
No. 267 [N 2014/129/38] 
Secret and Confidential moscow, April 21, 1927 
Sir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your despatch Secret and 
Confidential No. 259 (N 1570/G)! of 5th April i in which you ask my opinion 
regarding German expectations of the coming financial collapse of the Soviet 
Government. 

2. Judged by ordinary standards, many Soviet concerns are entirely un- 
sound financially but I do not agree with the sweeping statements made in 
the enclosure in your despatch under reference. I have put my observations 
in the form of the appended memorandum. 

I have, &c., 
WILLIAM PETERS 


ENCLOsURE IN No. 158 


Memorandum 
It is stated that 


(a) Under present conditions Russia must collapse financially during the 
next few months. 

(6) The Russian Government will then be unable to meet its bills. 

(c) This may happen any time between the next few weeks and the next 
fifteen months, dependent on credit. 

(d) In view of (a), (6) and (¢) German banks are closing down on credit 
transactions with Russia. 


2. My opinion of the statements is that it would be in the highest degree 
unwise to base upon them the policy of the British Government. I am not 
prepared to subscribe to them. Like most other statements they are not 
wholly untrue. But the truth that is in them needs such a lot of explanation 
and interpretation that in my opinion it is wiser for practical purposes to 
regard them as untrue. In the following paragraphs I shall try to explain my 
meaning. 

3. What does the person who made the statements (a), (5), (c) and (d) in 
paragraph 1 really mean by what he says? What does he mean by Russia 
collapsing financially? Has he the currency in view? Or the State Budget? 
Or does he mean a series of bankruptcies of big concerns—State concerns or 
other concerns? And again what bills will the Russian Government be un- 
able to meet and is it really the Russtan Government that he has in view? Is it 
foreign bills or internal bills? And when it is said that German banks are 
closing down on credit transactions, what is meant by this? 

4. As regards (a), I have spent almost six years in Moscow, and it would 


¥ See No. 117, note 1. 
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be true to say that almost every non-communist Russian I have met during 
that time and most foreigners have proclaimed the inevitability of a financial 
crash in the near future. It was so in 1921, it is so in 1927. When enquiry is 
made as to why this is to take place the reply is that no one has any money. 
All that can be said is that there does not seem to be any particular reason 
at the moment for any sudden crash. Of course, the whole economic fabric 
is built on unsound lines, of course there is tremendous inefficiency, there is 
red tape, there is dilatoriness, there is lack of business methods. All this 
has been true for a long time but there is no particular reason that I can see 
why it should suddenly lead to a financial collapse. 

5. As regards 1 (5) it should be remembered that the Soviet Government 
is not legally responsible for the debts of State economic organisations. Hence 
the fact that a big State concern goes bankrupt does not necessarily involve 
any drain on the resources of the Soviet Government. All sorts of readjust- 
ments go on. Trusts are constantly being amalgamated or split up into com- 
ponent parts but the State is not directly affected. Moreover a very definite 
line can, under the prevailing system of the monopoly of foreign trade, be 
drawn between foreign and internal obligations. As regards foreign trade, 
as I have frequently pointed out in memoranda on the subject, the fact that 
it is directly controlled by the State, that all foreign currency derived from 
exports goes into the hands of the Soviet Government, which then allocates 
it for the purchase of foreign goods, means that the foreign supplier who 
gives credit on Soviet orders is really giving credit to the Soviet Government, 
no matter to which organisation the goods are actually supplied. And it is 
not only possible but is actually the case that a Soviet organisation may be 
quite unable to meet internal obligations but will be enabled by the Soviet 
Government promptly to fulfil all foreign obligations. The question in regard 
to foreign bills therefore boils down to this: Is the Soviet Government within 
the next few weeks or within fifteen months going to be unable to meet ob- 
ligations incurred by Soviet organisations in respect of foreign trade? And I 
see no reason why this should be the case since 


A There is at present a big balance of exports over imports and the gold 
reserve of the State Bank has swollen by some seventy million roubles or 
over seven million pounds during the past few months. 


B I personally consider that the Soviet Government would not hesitate if 
it were a case of meeting foreign liabilities, to falsify bank statements or 
to doctor them so as to conceal the use of gold reserve for the liquida- 
tion of foreign obligations. The lease of life of Soviet credit inside the 
Soviet Union is a comparatively long one under present conditions. 
The demand for accommodation is immense and the State practically 
monopolises banking. Abroad Soviet credit would disappear in a night 
were a single foreign obligation to remain unfulfilled. No one appreciates 
this better than the Soviet Government and for that reason it may be 
confidently stated that should Soviet concerns get into financial difficul- 
ties the very last people to suffer would be foreign creditors. 
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6. Finally, as regards 1 (d), I do not understand what is meant by ‘German 
banks closing down on Russian credits’. As I understand the position, the 
German Government recently guaranteed a proportion of over three hundred 
million marks’ worth of Soviet orders. German banks were, I believe, to 
arrange the finance of about forty per cent. of that sum. British business 
men coming to Moscow have told me that they are up against German com- 
petition and that orders are going to Germany as a result of the long credit 
being given there. Lists of orders placed in Germany on two and on four 
years’ credit have appeared in the Soviet press (1 have reported them to the 
Department of Overseas Trade). Under this credit scheme, I understand, no 
payments are to be made for two years. The two years will expire in just 
about fifteen months from now. 

These facts make me suspicious. Is it quite certain that the German 
bankers whose expressed opinions form the basis of the statement made in 
London were really entirely open and sincere in what they said? May it not 
possibly be a case of Germany having reached the limit for the time being 
in regard to credit for Russia and desiring other countries to hold off until 
she is ready to begin further credit operations? Germany does compete with 
Great Britain in the Russian market. There is not an unlimited amount of 
business to be done under present conditions. Germany this year will 
probably top the list of sellers to the Soviet Union. To get the orders she 
has got she has had to give credit. There is a limit to the credit she can give. 
This limit may now have been reached. The further steps in this chain of 
reasoning are obvious. I do not say that the argument is correct but it is 
the argument which suggests itself. Germany probably having given credit 
wishes to remain sole creditor and not to have other countries coming along 
and spoiling her security by arranging similar transactions. (The security is 
the resources of the Soviet Government which are more or less independent 
of the number of credit transactions.) 

7. Any judgment of the financial situation must be based on the facts of 
the general economic situation. I hope shortly to submit a memorandum 
giving the facts so far as known to me.? 

W. PETERS 


2 No such memorandum has been traced in Foreign Office archives: see, however, 
No. 207. 


No. 159 


Str R. Lindsay (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received April 23, 9 a.m.) 
No. 42 Telegraphic [C 3665/11/18] 
BERLIN, April 22, 1927, 8.35 p.m. 
My telegram No. 41.! 
I am informed by Secretary of State that General [von] Pawels[z]? is now 
1 See No. 157, note 5. 


2 General von Pawelsz had been the German military representative in the negotiations 
regarding the termination of military control in Germany. 
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inspecting destruction of fortifications at Glogau and Kiistrin. General who 
now depends on German government and not on Ministry of Defence. . .' 
shortly present full report to Chancellor on these destructions with all pos- 
sible confirmations and proofs. Ministry for Foreign Affairs would forward 
it to the Powers interested in control. 

I expressed the opinion that if this was all he had to propose you would not 
regard it as enough. 

Secretary of State said he hoped this report would enable discussion to be 
continued on a more favourable plane. He would not expressly admit that 
Gerinan government had any further concessions in reserve. I expect they 
have, but doubt it being anything very important. 


3 The text is here uncertain. 


No. 160 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Recewed April 25, 9 a.m.) 
No. 84 L.N. Telegraphic [W 3715/61/98] 


GENEVA, April 24, 1927, 7.55 p.m. 

Following from Mr. Cadogan. 

At preparatory committee yesterday morning Japanese representative an- 
nounced that his government were now prepared to agree 

(A) Total limitation of naval effectives without distinction of rank, 

(B) Limitation of aircraft by numbers and total horse-power provided that 
no rigid proportion fixed between these two criteria, 

(C) Inclusion of fleet air arm in general limitation of aircraft provided 
that this would not prejudice discussion on naval armaments. It was agreed 
that in the present circumstances there was no point in detailed discussion 
on control etc. (Boncour has not returned to Geneva since Easter and his 
substitute is not authorized to make any concessions: further discussion would 
therefore have meant only a repetition of arguments in favour of conflicting 
views). It was decided to leave both British and French texts in parallel 
columns for discussion at the second reading. The same procedure adopted 
regarding preamble. In this case there will be a third column of French 
text submitted by German representative. 

Committee adjourned till Monday! when it will consider proposal relating 
to chemical warfare and one or two other points and begin revision of text 
resulting from discussions. This should be completed by Tuesday evening.? 

t April 25, 1927. 

2 The Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference ended its session on 
April 26. For Lord Cecil’s report of May 17 on this session and the report by the Commis- 


sion, dated April 26, to which is annexed the text of a draft disarmament convention drawn 
up at first reading, see Cmd. 2888, pp. 3-9 and 26-50 respectively. 
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No. 161 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 


No. 549 [C 3769/808/92) 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 25, 1927 
Sir, 

As your Excellency had informed me' that Signor Bordonaro was the bearer 
of Signor Mussolini’s answer to the communication about the Albanian 
question which you had made on my behalf,? I was anxious to see him as 
soon as possible and received him immediately upon my return to town to- 
day. Signor Bordonaro by direction of Signor Mussolini handed me a memo- 
randum on Italo-Jugoslav relations. He added that Signor Mussolini wished 
me to receive this communication as one of a strictly personal character, 
and he observed that as it was in Italian I should probably wish to have it 
translated before making any comment upon it. 

I replied that I should indeed wish to study it carefully before saying 
anything about it, but as the Ambassador had spoken hopefully of the con- 
versations which he trusted would be undertaken without too much delay, I 
added one or two words of a general character. I stated that my knowledge of 
Italian policy in Albania was derived from the declarations which on various 
occasions Signor Mussolini had volunteered to me, that I had based my policy 
on the description which he had given of the policy of the Italian Govern- 
ment, namely, the maintenance of the integrity and independence of Al- 
bania, and that I had done my best to remove misapprehensions in other 
quarters and to calm the suspicions which Italian policy had excited. I felt 
that, if Signor Mussolini would in the conversations explain Italian policy to 
the Jugoslav Minister in the same way as he had voluntarily explained it to 
me, the difficulties which now existed would be removed. Signor Bordonaro 
had said that Signor Mussolini would be quite ready to give such explana- 
tions, but that he was not prepared to discuss the treaty as if it were open for 
revision since it was a purely pacific instrument concluded between two in- 
dependent States and together with the letters of explanation which had 
been exchanged between the parties before ratification it had already been 
communicated to the League of Nations. Whether there is anything in the 
memorandum to modify this expression of the views of the Italian Govern- 
ment, I have not yet ascertained, but at first sight they seem to offer a favour- 
able prospect. I accepted this attitude as reasonable, but I laid some stress upon 
the extreme nervousness of the Jugoslav Government and on the necessity 
for treating them with consideration. I deprecated attaching an exaggera- 
ted importance to the indiscreet utterances of some Jugoslav representative 
abroad, or some habitually indiscreet Jugoslav journal, and I told the 
Ambassador that my information led me to disbelieve the reports of serious 
military preparations and of any aggressive movement on the part of the 


t In Rome telegram No. 98 of April 15, not printed. 
2 See No. 105. 3 See No. 162. 
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Jugoslav authorities, whether members of the Government or of the military 
forces of the kingdom. I said that I should study the memorandum and 
would speak more fully to the Ambassador when I had mastered its contents.* 

The Ambassador’s observations left on my mind the impression that 
Signor Mussolini has no desire to continue the present tension, but that he is 
excessively sensitive on the question of prestige. Any suggestion that his policy 
is directed by external influences—still more any suggestion that he has been 
rebuffed and obliged to yield—makes him furious, but at bottom he is not 
such a fire-eater as he sometimes thinks it necessary to appear and would 
be glad enough to get the whole matter settled, if he does not lose ‘face’ in 
doing so. 

Iam, &c., 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


4 For an account of this conversation by Signor Bordonaro see J Documenti Diplomatici 
Italiani, Settima Serie, vol. v, No. 162. 


No. 162 


Letter from Signor Bordonaro to Sir A. Chamberlain 
[C' 3785 /808/92] 
LONDON, April 25, 1927 
Dear Sir Austen, 

On my leaving Rome signor Mussolini instructed me to hand you the 
enclosed Memorandum, dealing with the subject of italo-yugoslavian rela- 
tions. 

The present communication, which signor Mussolini wishes you to receive 
as one of a strictly personal character, is meant to be an answer to the 
Memorandum sir Ronald Graham handed on your behalf to signor Mussolini 
on April the rrst. 

Yours sincerely 
A. C. BorRDONARO 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 162 


Memorandum by Signor Mussolini 
ROME, April 20, 1927 
The memorandum which Sir Austen Chamberlain has been good enough 
to communicate to me on the question of Italo-Jugoslav relations has im- 
pressed me as a further proof of his friendly feelings towards Italy and of the 
interest which he brings to bear on questions touching the preservation of 
peace wherein happily the future of Italy finds its surest foundation. 


1 The original Italian text of this memorandum, z. ibid., No. 149, is untraced in Foreign 
Office archives. The text printed below is that of a translation prepared in the Foreign 
Office. 
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I trust that Sir Austen Chamberlain will perceive in my present reply 
similar friendly intentions and a like interest. The same clearness with which 
I shall endeavour to set forth my views should be for him a guarantee of the 
confidence which he inspires in me. 

I. Before commencing to examine the suggestions which Sir Austen 
Chamberlain was good enough to communicate to me, I must dwell on a 
point of fact which merits correction. Sir Austen Chamberlain is of opinion 
that the Italian Government did not accept the procedure of inquiry which 
was proposed soon after the ‘exposures’ of Jugoslav armaments made by Italy. 

I hasten to explain that, from the first conversation which I had the honour 
to have with His Britannic Majesty’s Ambassador at Rome,? while emphasis- 
ing the objections to the inquiry, I formally declared my acceptance of the 
same. In pursuance of subsequent instructions given by me, the Italian 
Ambassador in London had later occasion to confirm to Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain my explicit acceptance of the above-mentioned procedure on condition, 
however, that it should embrace all the items to which attention was drawn 
by the Italian Government and not merely some of them, and those the least 
susceptible of verification.? 

II. Another point to be explained concerns the nature of the démarche 
made by the Italian Government, not only vis-a-vis the governments in 
London, Paris and Berlin, but also those at Washington, Athens, Sofia, 
Budapest and Bucharest when they had to invite attention to the Jugoslav 
armaments. The despatch which the French, the German and particularly the 
British Government displayed in considering what action might be taken on 
the Italian indictment has led to the assumption that the procedure adopted 
should be interpreted as the intention on the part of Italy to place the solution 
of a dispute in the hands of certain great Powers. 

It is well therefore to be explicit on the point. The Italian Government 
have no quarrel with the Jugoslav Government and have not drawn the 
attention of friendly and interested governments to the existence of a dispute. 
They merely desired to ensure the correctness and the good faith of their 
action in notifying to the said governments a decidedly anti-Italian tendency 
on the part of Jugoslavia which was evident from military preparations which 
Italy regarded as dangerous, not so much in substance, but solely owing 
to their attendant details which revealed premeditation and the decided 
tendencies of certain political and military circles in Jugoslavia possessing 
great influence, both open and secret, in that state, tendencies which con- 
stitute a grave danger to peace since they are driving the Serb—Croat-Slovene 
Government to an intense military preparation to which Italy has not opposed 
and will not oppose counter-measures, but which not being in actual fact 
justified by the present political conditions in the Balkans must be interpreted 
as having aggressive aims. 

2 See No. 64. 

3 Sir A. Chamberlain had recorded this conversation of March 28 with Marquis della 


Torretta (cf. op. cit., No. 102) in his despatch No. 417 to Rome, not printed. The condition 
here referred to related to the Italian communication of March 18: see No. 49. 
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What end had I in view in bringing these facts to light? Before everything 
else I wished to establish responsibility in view of possible future develop- 
ments of events; secondly I desired, far from creating a dispute, to eliminate 
in good time the possibility of one. 

Italy has been happy to note that these results have been fully achieved, 
seeing that, while it now seems improbable (though certain recent reports 
would indicate the contrary) that Jugoslavia desires to persist in stimulating 
the proposed spring invasion of Albania, no one could doubt the responsibility 
of that state if the said invasion, or any other military incident whatever, 
should, in spite of all, be let loose from her territory. 

The cycle of the Italian denunciation having thus been exhausted, the 
said notification did not seem to admit of any further sequel. It is true that 
there remained on foot a protest by the Jugoslav Government which, re- 
jecting the accusations made against them, demanded the test of an inquiry.‘ 
The governments which did not wish to leave unheeded the attempt at de- 
fence made by the Jugoslav Government would, logically, have had to face 
these three hypotheses :— 

(1) either they considered the Italian statements as well-founded and had 
only to note them, or, in addition, address a warning to Jugoslavia; or 

(2) they had no private information on which to form an opinion, in which 
event they could institute the inquiry, provided that it was swift and complete; 
or 

(3) they considered without more ado that the Italian denunciations were 
unfounded and consequently had only to acknowledge the entire absence of 
danger. 

None of these solutions was followed. On the one hand Jugoslavia was given 
to understand that the danger declared by Italy was considered to be without 
foundation; on the other hand Italy was advised to enter into negotiations 
with Jugoslavia as if the outbreak of the conflict were imminent. 

I am anxious calmly to correct this error of judgement and to re-direct to 
its proper objective the purpose of the Italian notification, which was a 
considered warning given to all the interested states regarding a tendency 
which might lead to a conflict. Hence no devaluation of that tendency but 
no overestimation of the conflict. 

III. Sir A. Chamberlain will understand the necessity under which I 
labour of thoroughly clarifying these points before I submit to him my views 
on the proposals contained in his memorandum. The essence of these propo- 
sals may be recapitulated thus:— 

(1) Direct conversations between Rome and Belgrade having for their 
object, not a ‘vague and inconclusive formula, but a definite agreement on 
the whole Albanian question.’s 

(2) Suggestion to the Italian Government to find ‘some means’s of de- 
fining the scope of the rights and obligations which they claim under the 
Treaty of Tirana. 

(3) Constitution of a commission of vigilance on the Jugoslav-Albanian 

+ See No. 58. 5 See No. 95. 
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boundary in order to prevent incidents happening during the conversations 
between Rome and Belgrade. This commission would be composed ex- 
clusively of one French and one British officer, plus a ‘civilian’ official of the 
German Legation at Belgrade, but of no agent of any of the other countries 
to which the notifications of the Italian Government were addressed. 

IV. I have never refused and I am prepared to discuss with Jugoslavia 
the whole question of the relations between the two countries. Sir A. 
Chamberlain speaks of an agreement on the entire Albanian question. I 
consider, however, that the agreement to be sought concerns the entire Italo- 
Jugoslav question. 

Assuming that a settlement of the whole question of Italo-Jugoslav re- 
lations should be considered, it is evident, but in any case I think it desirable 
to state it candidly at once, that, as regards the Albanian question the same 
must be considered in the light of its actual settlement under international 
law, and that therefore, as no discussion is possible on the agreements con- 
cluded between Italy and other states concerning Albania, any discussion on 
those, such as the Pact of Tirana, concluded between Italy and Albania, is 
likewise absolutely inadmissible except with the view of the acceptance by 
Jugoslavia of their undisputed validity and full efficacy. 

The pact in question, concluded between sovereign states and registered 
with the League of Nations, constitutes for Jugoslavia ‘res inter alios acta’.6 
It is not for Italy to give account to third parties of her international relations. 
As a member of the League of Nations Italy has accurately complied with her 
obligation to register the treaty with the League of Nations and, by excess 
of scruple, she also added thereto the declarative note annexed to the treaty. 

V. If the military preparations of Jugoslavia denounced by Italy had as 
their object to bring pressure to bear upon Italy to modify the present Al- 
banian situation laid down by existing international agreements then it 
would be the method least adapted to be crowned with success. It will be 
said that these armaments and attempts do not exist. Then why is it desired 
to exert pressure on Italy to avert a danger which does not exist? 

In any case Italy does not believe that these attempts to exert pressure can 
find encouragement and condonation in the atmosphere of justice and peace 
which happily surrounds international relations. 

VI. Although Sir A. Chamberlain is entirely aware of the vital importance 
of the Albanian problem to Italy, I think it nevertheless desirable to establish 
clearly the point of view of the Italian Government in order that His Ex- 
cellency may note that it is for Italy a problem of security and therefore one 
with regard to which there can be no compromise. This was recognised by 
the declaration signed at Paris of the 9th November, 1921,7 which is for Italy 
the Adriatic Statute, and from the Paris Declaration Italy cannot recede, nor 
does she intend to do so. 

The Pact of Tirana is the recognition of the pre-eminent interests of Italy 
in Albania, but the Pact, having been freely and spontaneously signed by 
Albania, acquires greater validity and equity. 

6 Transaction between other parties. 7 Cf. No. 105, note 6. 
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VII. Moreover what right has Jugoslavia to demand explanations? Be- 
cause, perchance, she borders on Albania? Greece also borders on Albania. 
Italy will perhaps have to make explanations to all the states marching on 
Albania? or rather, must confine herself to giving explanations to an armed 
and threatening Jugoslavia and ignore a silent and circumspect Greece? 

VIII. I certainly owe to Sir A. Chamberlain, on account of the ties of 
high esteem and warm friendship which bind me to him, some enlightenment 
on certain parts of the pact of Tirana which may have claimed his attention. 

The most discussed clause of the Pact of Tirana, and the one to which 
evidently Sir A. Chamberlain has been called upon to give his attention, is 
that in which Italy declares her interest in the maintenance of the political 
status quo in Albania. This clause has been interpreted as an obligation to 
support the present internal régime. 

I declare, firstly, that I do not see why an undertaking to avoid internal 
changes in Albania can give greater cause for alarm than the liberty which 
others arrogate to themselves of engineering such changes from abroad. 

Italy has no reasons of her own for interfering in the internal politics of 
the Albanian State. 

In recent months the Albanian government changed their system several 
times without any direct or indirect Italian influence. 

Let us, however, now see whether Jugoslavia does likewise. The object 
which she aims at is clear: to make herself the stage manager of n‘* Albanian 
revolution, overthrow Ahmed Zogu, annul the Italo-Albanian treaties and 
conventions, interrupt the peaceful and civilising work which Italy has under- 
taken in Albania and to make Albania a state practically, politically and, 
perhaps, territorially vassal to Jugoslavia. 

She aimed at this in December, 1924, when she overthrew Fan Noli and 
brought back to power this same Ahmed Zogu whom she regarded as a 
pliant tool in her hands. M. Ninci¢, whose government was then on terms of 
perfect cordiality with the Italian government, saw no disloyalty in that; he 
himself boasts of it in his interview in the ‘Matin’ of February 15, 1927. 
In face of the danger that these intrigues are indefinitely renewed, to the 
serious detriment of European peace, Italy claims her right and duty to 
protect and defend friendly régimes—a course which Great Britain has 
largely pursued throughout her history. 

This state of affairs, moreover, does not owe its origin exclusively to the 
Pact of Tirana. 

The Declaration signed at Paris makes provision for it. In Article 3 it 
says: ‘en cas de menace contre l’intégrité ou l’indépendance aussi bien 
territoriale qu’économique de |’Albanie du fait d’une agression étrangére ou 
de tout autre événement ...’8 The possibility is thus contemplated of a menace 
to the independence of Albania not arising from external aggression but 
from any other incident whatsoever. 

The case is also envisaged of a threat to her economic independence. Did 


8 Punctuation as in original quotation. 
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not these hypotheses therefore entirely deal with domestic events in Albania 
beyond the integrity of her frontiers and any aggression? 

IX. By her recent ‘denunciation’ Italy desired precisely to show that with- 
out having recourse to a military application of the Pact of Tirana, there is 
always and first and foremost the possibility of its pacific application. In 
this even the Pact of Tirana must, as already stated, be understood as a 
felicitous complement of the 1921 Declaration, seeing that while the latter 
cannot be applied except to re-establish by means of intervention a situation 
that is compromised, the Pact of Tirana permits, as far as possible, a preven- 
tive and, consequently, a pacific solution. Such has heen the case with the 
timely warning given by Italy, who has declared her desire not to disturb 
the peace of Europe, and to make the Pact of Tirana a diplomatic instrument 
capable of settling in a satisfactory manner the possibility of a conflict. Had 
this not been the case, if the intentions of Italy had been other than pacific, 
it would have sufficed for the Italian government to have allowed events to 
take their course in order to have a reason for intervening in Albania. 

X. Certain passages in Sir Austen Chamberlain’s memorandum refer to the 
good-will which the Jugoslav government are said to be disposed to show to- 
wards the Italian government by promising to lay before Parliament the 
Conventions of Nettuno and to do all in their power to have them approved, 
Sir Austen Chamberlain considers that it would not be fair to demand more. 
The Jugoslav government would therefore only have to make this simple 
promise. But the Government of Rome have no question pending with the 
Belgrade Government. That which pre-occupies the Italian government is 
not the more or less sincere acceptance of the provisions which, indeed, 
constitute international obligations but whose value always depends upon 
the spirit in which they are applied. It is rather the state of mind which is 
prevalent in Jugoslavia, the latter being taken in its entirety of people, govern- 
ment, parliament, and more or less lawful or oblique classes of irresponsibles. 
Must Italy, therefore, in the development of her historical problems, ignore 
the existence of these hostile forces and rest satisfied in face of a government 
which, though in good faith, masks the underground work of the military 
factions which preach war and hatred against Italy? 

XI. The Italian government, viz., the Fascist government, was the one 
which inaugurated a policy of friendship with Jugoslavia. It would have 
gone much further along this road, but the Jugoslav Govt. have lagged far 
behind and for two years have marked time. 

The conditions for resuming the path towards a general settlement are 
that Jugoslavia should accept without diplomatic, or worse still, military 
discursions, the situation in international law now perfected in regard to 
Albania which has been constituted by the Paris Declaration of 1921 and 
the Pact of Tirana, which situation guarantees the independence of Albania 
and does not threaten in the least Jugoslavia or any other State bordering 
upon Albania. 

Italy casts no aggressive glances either in the Adriatic or elsewhere. Italy 
has to work to ‘reconstruct herself’ and has, moreover, to devote herself to the 
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creation of her new internal régime. She is peaceable and desires to work in 
peace, but she does not intend to endure the manoeuvres which develop 
fatally every time she seeks to guarantee her own security. 

It gives me pleasure to believe that Sir Austen Chamberlain will be con- 
vinced of the entire political good faith of Italy, her desire for tranquillity 
and the logical conclusion of those matters which I have set forth in the 
present communication, as well as the solemn declaration that Italy will do 
nothing which may disturb the peace of Europe. 


No. 163 


Memorandum by Mr. Sargent 
[C' 4002/08/92) 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 26, 1927 


Before considering the proposals put forward by Sir E. Drummond & 
by Mr. Howard Smith! it would be as well to re-state the fundamental 
points in the policy of H.M. Government regarding Albania. Unless we thus 
take our bearings there is I feel a danger of our drifting into a course of 
action which might easily end by saddling H.M. Government with the onus 
of the responsibility of providing a solution of the present Italo-Yugoslav 
crisis. 

The fundamental policy of H.M. Government in regard to Albania 1s 
fully stated in the instructions given to Mr. Seeds on his appointment as 
Minister at Durazzo.? Briefly they may be summarised as follows:— 


(1) H.M. Government hold that Albania must continue as an indepen- 
dent State. 

(2) H.M. Government have no direct interest in Albania. 

(3) H.M. Government recognise that Italy has special interests in Albania 
and do not intend to question or interfere in Italian activities in Albania so 
long as they conform to her legitimate aspirations. 

(4) As regards Italian aspirations, H.M. Government will consider each 
case on its merits. Generally speaking it is in the interests of H.M. Govern- 
ment to prevent circumstances arising which might make it necessary for 
them to assert themselves as one of the Powers which created the Albanian 
State and as a member of the League of Nations. 


' In a letter of April 23 to Sir W. Tyrrell Sir E. Drummond had referred to the declara. 
tion of November 9, 1921, by the Conference of Ambassadors and had suggested that His 
Majesty’s Government should ‘ask Italy officially for an assurance that the Treaty of Tirana 
in no way alters or restricts the arrangement made at the Ambassadors Conference’. 
Mr. Howard Smith had suggested in a memorandum of April 19 that if the conversations 
between Signor Mussolini and M. Rakitch appeared to be fruitless, Great Britain, France 
and Germany should propose that ‘Albania should be declared a perpetually neutral State 
under the special guarantee of Italy, Yugoslavia and Greece and the general guarantee of 
the League of Nations’. 2 See Volume ITI, No. 167. 
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(5) The circumstances above contemplated would arise were Italy to inter- 
fere in the internal government of Albania or work for sovereign possession 
of any part of the country, since by so doing she would be creating the danger 
of a conflict with a third Power. 


To this policy we have consistently adhered, and the signature of the 
Treaty of Tirana and the consequent agitation and suspicion in Yugoslavia 
have not really altered the situation. The circumstances which would compel 
us to ‘assert’ ourselves, i.e., Italian interference in the internal government 
of Albania or territorial annexation by Italy, have not arisen and we have 
accepted the assurances given by M. Mussolini to the Secretary of State at 
Leghorn; and on other occasions to the effect that the Italian government 
have no other intention than to maintain and defend the independence and 
integrity of Albania, and that the Treaty of Tirana has no other object. As 
nothing has since occurred to belie these assurances we have no direct reason 
for intervening in the Albanian question in opposition to Italy. Nor have 
we any justification for insisting on the Italian government giving us further 
assurances regarding the interpretation and scope of the Treaty of Tirana on 
the lines suggested by Sir Eric Drummond. 

The part that we have been led to play in the Italo-Yugoslav crisis is 
due to the fact that it is to our interest generally to prevent friction in Europe 
which may lead to a disturbance of the peace. If we have intervened in this 
question it is not because we feared that Italy was threatening the indepen- 
dence and integrity of Albania but because we foresaw that the strained re- 
lations between Yugoslavia and Italy resulting from the Treaty of Tirana 
were producing a dangerous state of friction that might endanger the general 
peace. But even so, our action has throughout been strictly limited to urging 
the two governments to compose their difficulties by direct diplomatic nego- 
tiations. We have been particularly anxious not to take the initiative in 
proposing solutions, compromises or formulae for the use of the two govern- 
ments, and I venture to think that we should be very careful to ensure that 
our role continues to be thus strictly limited. 

It is true that, having persuaded the two governments to make use of the 
normal diplomatic channels in order to endeavour to reach a settlement of 
their difficulties, we advised the Yugoslav government that, pending these 
diplomatic conversations, they should not take the matter to the League of 
Nations.* The reasonableness of this advice is self-evident. The whole object 
of the League is that its machinery should not replace ordinary diplomatic 
intercourse between States but should be called into play after such diplo- 
matic intercourse has failed to result in a settlement. If, however, the con- 
versations which are about to be started in Rome result in a breakdown the 
question will undoubtedly enter into a new phase. The Yugoslav govern- 
ment will have exhausted its ordinary diplomatic remedies, and it is only 
natural in these circumstances that it should avail itself of the further re- 
sources offered by the Covenant of the League. It seems to me obvious that 


3 V. op. cit., Nos. 235 and 255. 4 See No. 72. 
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if this situation arises it would be quite impossible for us to advise the Yugo- 
slav government not to appeal to the League, except in the very unlikely 
event of M. Mussolini having given such measure of satisfaction to the Yugo- 
slav government that the latter would not in our opinion be able to make out 
a case at Geneva, and would run the risk of being told by the Council that 
their grievance was an imaginary one. 

But assuming, as is much more likely, that the conversations break down 
either because M. Mussolini flatly refuses to give any assurance that the 
Treaty of Tirana does not endanger the independence of Albania and is not 
directed against Yugoslavia, or because while giving assurances on the above 
points he definitely asserts that the Treaty of Tirana does entitle him to inter- 
vene in the support of the present government of Albania against internal 
opposition and insurrection. In these circumstances the Yugoslav govern- 
ment would be fully entitled to take the matter to the League under article 
11,5 and however great our interest may be in safeguarding the prestige and 
authority of the League, I do not see why we should go out of our way to 
relieve the League by circuitous methods of the responsibility of dealing with 
this particular question. Both Sir Eric Drummond and Mr. Howard Smith 
appear to assume that the effects of such an appeal would be so dangerous to 
the League’s authority that H.M. Government may consider it their duty 
to intervene with definite proposals and compromises with the express object 
of preventing the question being raised at Geneva. In fact H.M. Govern- 
ment are to usurp the functions of the League under article 15, para. 3 of 
the Covenant, which lays down that it is for the Council to endeavour to 
effect a settlement of any dispute likely to lead to a rupture. The schemes 
proposed by Sir E. Drummond and Mr. Howard Smith are such as might 
with advantage be examined by the Council in the course of its efforts to 
reach such a settlement, and as a member of the Council H.M. Government 
would no doubt take a leading part in discussing them. But it is altogether 
a different matter that H.M. Government should, before the question has 
come to the Council, put forward concrete proposals of this nature. The very 
fact that these proposals may subsequently be discussed and perhaps rejected 
by the Council makes it desirable that H.M. Government should not have 
committed themselves definitely to their support beforehand. Lastly, the 
argument that the friendly relations existing between H.M. Government and 
the Italian government impose some sort of obligation on H.M. Government 
to take the initiative in this way is a most objectionable one and ought, 
I venture to think, to be strongly resisted. 

As regards the two actual proposals, the neutralisation scheme proposed 
by Mr. Howard Smith is one which manifestly is difficult to fit in within the 
four corners of the Covenant of the League. But if desired the juridical 
difficulties could be examined and a memorandum prepared on the legal and 
other aspects of the problem in anticipation of the question being raised 
officially. 

As regards Sir Eric Drummond’s proposal that H.M. Government should 

5 Of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 
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bring pressure to bear on the Italian government to recognise that the Am- 
bassadors’ Conference resolution of November 1920 [sic] imposed certain 
limitations on their freedom of action in Albania, personally I cannot but 
feel that it is a most dangerous thesis and one which the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations would be well advised to steer clear of in the event of the 
question of Albania being brought before the League. This matter is dealt 
with fully in the minutes‘ on Sir Eric Drummond’s letter.7 
O. G. SARGENT 


6 Not printed. 

,7 Sir A. Chamberlain minuted as follows on this memorandum: ‘I am in complete 
agreement as to present policy. 

‘In the interests of general & particular peace I have gone quite as far as a British 
Minister ought to go. The idea that because we alone of the Great Powers have preserved 
really good relations with the Italian Gov‘. we are to ask explanations for other people’s 
benefit, give advice constantly & even exert pressure where no British interest is concerned 
is fantastic & indeed mischievous. 

‘See my interview with the Serb Minister yesterday [Foreign Office despatch No. 256 
to Belgrade: not printed] & my telegram to Sir R. Graham [No. 135: not printed] on this 
subject also despatched yesterday. 

‘The time has not come for me to express an opinion upon the subject of a possible 
invocation of the League in hypothetical contingencies. I told the Serb Minister yesterday 
that the League was not the first but the last resort in international differences; that an 
appeal to it was a confession of the failure of diplomacy & that this question ought to be 
settled & could be settled really satisfactorily only by direct agreement between the parties. 

‘Reverting to the subject of par. 2 of this minute, there is a tendency abroad to make us 
responsible for Italian policy. Beware of giving it support. A.C. 27.4’ 

Sir W. Tyrrell summarized this minute in his reply of May 5 to Sir E. Drummond in 
which he further suggested that Signor Mussolini would deny that the declaration of 
November 9, 1921, in any way restricted Italy’s liberty of action. 


No. 164 


Memorandum by Mr. Palairet 
[W 1924/209/38] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 26, 1927 


Mr. Marshall! spent three-quarters of an hour with me this afternoon. I 
do not propose to record his conversation at length; what he really had to say 
was this. 

The Soviet Government are, he assured me, ready to put forward at once 
proposals for a settlement of the debt question and to discuss these proposals 
with the London bankers, so long as the latter are authorised by H.M. 
Government to deal with these proposals. The Soviet Government disclaim 
any intention of accompanying their proposals by a request for a loan, though 
they point out that a loan will eventually be necessary to enable a settlement 
to be reached. 


1 Managing Director of Becos Traders Limited. 
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Mr. Marshall, who has just returned from Russia, is convinced that the 
Russian Government is gaining strength as opposed to the Communist world- 
revolution movement; and he is equally convinced that anything we can do 
to promote Russian trade will strengthen the nationalist movement still 
further. 

I told him I would inform my superiors of what he had said, but he must 
remember that public opinion in this country had to be considered, and that 
the Soviet Government was clearly not yet strong enough to stop the anti- 
British propaganda to which we so vehemently objected. He admitted this, 
but urged that public opinion here would welcome any step which would lead 
to Russia paying her debts. Even Comm[ande]r Oliver Locker-Lampson 
had, he said, told him the other day that he would drop his ‘Clear out the 
Reds’ campaign if Russia paid her debts. As for anti-British propaganda, 
he suggested dealing with the debt question first and trying to settle the 
propaganda question later. 

I do not know how much importance is to be attached to Mr. Marshall’s 
utterances, but if the Russians are really prepared to make proposals for a 
debt settlement without asking for a loan at the same time, should we en- 
courage them to put them forward? Or should we continue to leave matters 
where they were left by the Secretary of State in his conversation with 
M. Rosengolz on February 14, (see attached print)?? 

C. M. PAvarret? 

2 See No. 13. 

3 This memorandum was minuted as follows by Mr. Gregory and Sir A. Chamberlain: 
‘The Secretary of State has always insisted that, if the Soviet Government wish to make 
proposals, they must make them direct to him. All intermediaries must be discouraged. 

‘J. D. G. 27:iv:27’ 

‘This is the only safe line. Mr. Marshall’s statements commit nobody except himself & 

could be repudiated at any moment by the U:.S.S.R. A. CG. 27.4.” 


No. 165 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) 
No. 48 Telegraphic [C 3665/11/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 27, 1927, 6.30 p.m. 

Your despatch No. 216! (of the 12th April) and your telegram No. 42? 
(of the 22nd April. Visits of military experts). 

I approve your language as reported in your despatch No. 216. Please 
see Dr. Stresemann at once and say that I am as anxious as I conceive him 
to be to avoid an appeal to the League for an investigation; but unless the 
German government offer some greater measure of satisfaction than they 
have yet proposed, I shall find it difficult to resist such a demand if it is 
made. Cannot Dr. Stresemann even at this last moment help us to avoid 


t No. 146. 2 No. 159. 
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the storm that seems otherwise inevitable? A great nation like Germany can 
do many things without fear of misconstruction on its own initiative which, 
I admit, have some element of humiliation if enforced by external authority. 

As regards Dr. Stresemann’s account of his difficulties, I cannot but make 
the same comment as yourself. If the feeling of the German army is such as 
he describes does he wonder that there is mistrust abroad? 


No. 166 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) 
No. 552 [C 3562/1025 /18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 28, 1927 
Sir, 

With reference to my despatch No. 230! of the 16th February, I transmit 
to your Excellency herewith a copy of correspondence with His Majesty’s 
High Commissioner at Coblenz relative to the revision of the Rhineland 
High Commission ordinances.” 

2. You will observe that Lord Kilmarnock anticipates a chorus of in- 
dignation in the German press, as well as in Government circles, when the 
new ordinances are promulgated. An outburst of such a nature clearly would 
not be calculated to improve the relations between Germany and the occupy- 
ing Powers, and it seems desirable to consider what action can usefully be 
taken to prevent it. 

g. You will recollect that in the memorandum communicated to me by 
the German Ambassador on the 2oth January last (see my despatch No. 
1053 of the 20th January) Dr. Stresemann definitely mentioned the revision 
of the ordinances as being one of the points in which the ex-Allied Govern- 
ments had not shown the true Locarno spirit. The words used were as 
follows :— 


“The Rhineland ordinances have as yet in no way been revised ; the draft 
which the Rhineland Commission recently presented to us is only a codi- 
fication of the earlier ordinances and is in some respects a change for the 
worse. Our hope is that the present state of affairs will be improved by the 
negotiations which are now beginning.’ 


t Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. This despatch evidently referred to 
Coblenz despatch No. 18 of February 7 (not preserved in Foreign Office archives) which, 
according to the docket, transmitted to the Foreign Office a translation of an article from 
the Bayerische Staatszeitung of January 29, 1927, ‘declaring that revision of ordinances [of 
the Inter-Allied Rhineland High Commission] is wlusory and that their complete abroga- 
tion, and not merely revision, should follow application of any real policy of appeasement’. 

2 Coblenz despatch No. 59 is printed above as No. 153: Foreign Office despatch No. 91 
of April 28 expressed Sir A. Chamberlain’s approval of Lord Kilmarnock’s general attitude 
on this question and transmitted to Coblenz a copy of the present despatch, 

3 See Volume IT, No. 417. 
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Lord Kilmarnock’s present despatch shows that the Germans do not con- 
sider that the negotiations have had this desired result, and that, on the 
contrary, they retain all their original grievances. 

4. No direct reply was ever returned to this particular allegation in the 
German memorandum, but Colonel Ryan took the opportunity some time 
afterwards to state the point of view of the Rhineland High Commission 
most cogently to the German High Commissioner. (In this connection I 
would refer to Colonel Ryan’s despatch No. 134 of the 2nd February, copy 
of which was sent to you direct.) It may be doubted, however, whether 
Baron Langwerth ever passed on Colonel Ryan’s remarks to Dr. Stresemann, 
and I therefore request that you will take an opportunity of reverting to 
the allegation in Dr. Stresemann’s memorandum in order to explain that 
Colonel Ryan’s views are those of His Majesty’s Government and that the 
latter are fully satisfied that the decision which the Rhineland High Com- 
mission is about to take in the matter contains the utmost limit of concessions 
which, in the circumstances, they are justified in making, and that, moreover, 
these concessions fully carry out the promises made in this respect by the 
Ambassadors’ Conference in their note of the 14th November, 1925.5 Your 
Excellency could elaborate this argument on the lines indicated in Lord 
Kilmarnock’s despatch No. 59 and conclude by expressing the hope that 
Dr. Stresemann will accept, and will recommend German public opinion 
to accept, the decision which the Rhineland High Commission takes as a 
satisfactory solution of this particular question, and will not maintain the 
view which he expressed in his memorandum of the 2oth January.® 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State), 
C. Howarp SMITH 


4 No. 1. 

S See item No. 3 in Cmd. 2527 of 1925. 

6 On May 4 Sir R. Lindsay reported in his despatch No. 265 that on the previous day 
he had spoken as instructed to Dr. Stresemann who admitted the force of Sir R. Lindsay’s 
arguments and promised to endeavour to influence the press in a moderating sense. 


No. 167 


Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received April 29, 4.30 p.m.) 


No. 44 Telegraphic (C 3856/11 [18] 
BERLIN, Apmil 29, 1927, 2.35 p.m. 
I have spoken to Minister for Foreign Affairs in the sense of your telegram 
No. 48! impressing on him necessity for German government to take initiative 


by making an offer in order to avert possibility of investigation by League of 
Nations being demanded under Article 213.2, He asked what it was precisely 


t No. 165. 2 Of the Treaty of Versailles. 
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that you desired. Speaking for myself only I suggested that German govern- 
ment might ask League to delegate officers who would establish completion 
of any operations in question. He at first scoffed at the idea, saying that 
Polish officers may be sent which would be intolerable and that entry of 
League into action would be regarded merely as method of facilitating further 
and untimely formal investigations under Article 213. On my replying to 
these objections he expressed view that no solution would be possible that 
was not based on Geneva decision of last December. However he could settle 
nothing without approval of Cabinet and Ministers were only just returning 
from Easter holidays. He would consult them as soon as possible and com- 
municate result. 

I expect some further offer will be made but I am still quite uncertain as 
to its nature. 


No. 168 
Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received May 2) 
No. 258 [C 3899 /2050/18] 
BERLIN, April 29, 1927 
Sir, 

I communicated yesterday to Dr. Stresemann the message contained in 
your despatch No. 488' (C 3040/2050/18) concerning the reduction of the 
armies of occupation in Germany and it evoked a lively protest from him. In 
the first place, he said, he had never said that a reduction by itself would be 
little or nothing. This had been maintained indeed by the ‘Lokal Anzeiger’ 
and other organs of the Hugenberg? press, but those writers were extremists 
and could not be expected to write otherwise. He had always held that a 
sensible reduction would be a great thing, and he was convinced that it 
would so be regarded by the public at large; though of course they did want 
total evacuation and they could not pretend anything to the contrary. As 
for Dr. Kohler’s budget speech, he dared say that if he had not been away 
when it was made, it might have been couched in a different form; but 
though he was not concerned to defend it in detail he must point out that 
it was not uttered by a Minister for Foreign Affairs exposing the foreign 
policy of the Reich but by a Minister of Finance dealing with his own aspect 
of the State finance, confronted with the imminence of large increases in 
reparation payments and unable to hide his apprehensions from the legislators.3 


t No. 143. 

2 Dr. Alfred Hugenberg was a member of the German National People’s party in the 
Reichstag and a prominent industrialist. 

3 On April 15 Mr. Ingram had transmitted to Mr. Sargent a copy of a letter of April 12 
from Mr. Finlayson to Mr. Leith-Ross of the Treasury (not preserved in Foreign Office 
archives). According to the docket Mr. Finlayson had reported that it appeared that 
‘certain prominent members of Dawes organisation in Berlin are by no means optimistic 
as to future of [Dawes] plan and fear that increasing budget expenditure may result in 
break-down’. 
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2. But what was his position on the question of these Rhineland effec- 
tives? In November 1925 definite promises had been made of ‘sensible re- 
ductions’ and of an ‘approach to normal figures’ and these promises were 
part of the consideration in return for which the German Government had, 
not without much hesitation, signed the Locarno Treaties. No one could 
maintain even plausibly that these promises had been fulfilled. There were 
still influential circles in Germany opposed to the policy of reconciliation, 
and they were saying to him all the time ‘you have deceived yourself and us 
by a mere lure, and this promise of Rhineland reduction is a proof of it’. 
He was not afraid of difficult situations; he enjoyed a tough parliamentary 
fight; he had never felt better than in the great parliamentary contests which 
resulted in the acceptance of the Treaties of Locarno. But he must have some 
solid ground to stand on, and what had he here? Could he say to his oppo- 
nents ‘Monsieur Briand has promised to consider the matter’? or that ‘Sir 
Austen Chamberlain is put out by a speech of the Minister of Finance?’ He 
must point out that as things were, he was in an entirely indefensible position. 

g. Dr. Stresemann expressed the conviction that we were on the threshold 
of an acute crisis in these matters. He was not so much concerned with the 
ultimate issue—and he recounted to me the intelligence he had received from 
what he regarded as an entirely reliable French source to the effect that 
even Monsieur Poincaré had come to recognise the advisability of speedy and 
complete evacuation, that plans for effecting it in 18 months had been worked 
out, but that the French Government would not be prepared to treat 
practically till after the summer holidays (see my telegram No. 45¢ of to- 
day’s date). It was more the present moment that was concerning him. 
There were signs of defection from his foreign policy even among the Demo- 
crats who had been the very cornerstone of Locarno. A Democrat paper of 
Berlin had intended to produce a leader on Good Friday arguing that German 
foreign policy had been on wrong lines and that he, Dr. Stresemann, might 
best serve his country’s interests by leaving office. The editor had been dis- 
suaded from printing his article, but something of the same kind had just 
appeared in the ‘Hamburger Correspondent’. (I have not, at the moment of 
writing, been able to get a copy of this article.)5 While the natural friends 
of his policy were showing discouragement, its opponents were being stimu- 
lated not merely by the failure to reduce the Rhineland troops, but also by 
the poor results of the Disarmament Conference at Geneva. Lord Cecil had 
greatly exerted himself. Count Bernstorff, whose appointment had been criti- 
cized in Germany because he was regarded as a pacifist, had very adequately 
stated the German points of view; but the net result of the whole Conference 
was merely to show that the French were resolved to arm themselves in- 
definitely. All this was bad for League sentiment in this country and for 


4 Not printed. This telegram briefly indicated the substance of paragraphs g and 4 of 
the present despatch and suggested that Dr. Stresemann’s French source was M. Loucheur. 

5 In Berlin despatch No. 259 of April 29 Sir R. Lindsay transmitted a summary of this 
article from the Hamburgischer Korrespondent of April 26 which stated in particular ‘Monsieur 
Briand’s policy of delay is slowly undermining Dr. Stresemann’s position’. 
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the policy of reconciliation. He expected the crisis would become acute the 
week after next when the Reichstag reassembled and when interpellations 
would begin. He was instructing Herr von Hoesch to approach Monsieur 
Briand forthwith with a view to bringing about some immediate reduction 
in the forces of occupation and in accordance with the results of that démarche 
he would determine his own future course. But to every Minister the moment 
must come sometimes when he has to consider whether he had not better resign 
at once rather than face the possibility of having to leave office at a later 
moment and in still worse conditions, and he was decidedly asking himself 
if he was not approaching just such a moment. He hoped he would not 
have to act so, and much would depend on the results of his démarche in 
Paris. He certainly had not made up his mind as to the form his withdrawal 
would take if he did decide to withdraw.6 

4. I was not very greatly impressed by the sincerity of all Dr. Stresemann’s 
arguments while he was speaking, and my concern at the prospects of his own 
retirement was only shortly expressed. For if the French are really thinking 
of embarking on total evacuation this year, or even if Dr. Stresemann 
genuinely believes that they are so planning, then surely he would not expose 
such fair prospects to the risk that would be involved by the transfer of the 
German Foreign Ministry from his own direction to that of some unknown 
quantity. This disposes of any likelihood that he is contemplating a mere 
personal withdrawal which would leave the present constellation of parties 
and the present constitution of the Government essentially unchanged. At 
the same time any withdrawal which would entail a political crisis or a 
change of Government is still more difficult to regard seriously. The Centre 
Party is thinking of how it can get a good school law passed with the help 
of the Right: the German Nationals are enjoying the sweets of office and 
putting their party men into places, and their main political aim just now is 
to break up the Catholic—Social Democrat alliance in Prussia and endow 
that State with just such a Government of the Right as the Reich is now 
enjoying. If the Volkspartei were to break away with Dr. Stresemann it 
would merely incur unpopularity with the general mass of voters who are 
sick of crises and only want to be left alone. It is never safe to prophecy [sic] 
what German politicians may do, especially when they are excited; but just 
at present I do not see what party of the German Government of to-day is 
likely to incur the odium of bringing on a crisis the issue of which cannot but 
be obscure. 

5. With all this there is no denying that the Germans have a very genuine 
grievance in the failure of the Allies to effect the promised reduction of 
troops in the Rhineland; and, in my opinion, the very occupation itself has 
come to have nothing more than a mere nuisance value. It can hardly serve 
a useful purpose for any form of sanction; it is no serious guarantee for the 
payment of reparations; and if the French Government have millions of 
money to bury in fortresses along their eastern frontier, they can bury them 


6 For an account of this conversation by Dr. Stresemann see Gustav Stresemann, op. cit., 
vol. iii, pp. 144-8. 
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equally well whether they have an army of occupation in the Rhineland or 
not. 

6. I have sent a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Representative at 
Paris. 


I have, &c., 
R. C. Linpsay 
No. 169 
Note by the Secretariat-General of the Conference of Ambassadors' 
[C 3939 /833/18] 


PARIS, 29 Avril, 1927 
A[u] s[ujet] Accord aéronautique du 22 Mai 1926. 

La Conférence sait que, au cours de la derniére session du Conseil de la 
Société des Nations, des difficultés s’étant produites entre les Délégations 
alli€es d’une part, et la Délégations [stc] allemande, d’autre part, sur les condi- 
tions dans lesquelles devrait avoir licu la communication des listes prévues par 
l’Accord aéronautique des 7-22 Mai 1926, il avait été décidé de renvoyer la 
question a la session suivante, afin que, dans l’intervalle, des négociations 
entre les signataires dudit Accord permettent de s’entendre sur une solution. 

L’Ambassade d’Allemagne, a laquelle, a plusieurs reprises, le Secrétariat 
Général de la Conférence avait rappelé cette décision, a fait savoir ce matin 
qu'elle avait regu des instructions de Berlin pour ces négociations, mais qu’elle 
croyait préférable que M. Forster vint a Paris a cet effet. 

Il est donc probable que M. Forster sera a Paris la semaine prochaine 
pour l’ouverture de ces pourparlers. I] serait désirable qu’entre temps les 
Délégations a la Conférence se soient mises d’accord sur la thése qu’elles 
soutiendront.? 


t A copy of this note was received in the Foreign Office on May 3 under cover of Paris 
despatch No. 1007 of May 2 (not preserved in Foreign Office archives). 

2 It would appear that instructions in regard to this note were sent to Paris in Foreign 
Office despatch No. 1315 of May g (not preserved in Foreign Office archives). In a letter 
of May 5 to the Air Ministry (not printed) the Foreign Office had recapitulated the 
views expressed in paragraph 7 of No. 28, and the terms of the agreement almost reached 
at Geneva (see No. 44). It was presumed that a solution on those lines would meet with 
no objection from the Air Council, but it was suggested that the first step should be to invite 
Dr. Forster to submit proposals. The Foreign Office letter had concluded with a proposal 
‘to instruct Lord Crewe to be guided by the above considerations when the matter is 
discussed with Dr. Forster’. The Air Ministry replied in a letter of May 7 (docket only 
preserved in Foreign Office archives) that it agreed as to Dr. Forster’s submitting proposals, 
but that ‘if such proposals do not provide for periodic communication of lists to League 
of Nations considers that such communication should be insisted on for reasons given’ in 
No. 28: ‘Publication of lists in Germany appears to be immaterial.’ The instructions to 
Lord Crewe presumably took account of the Air Ministry’s views. On May 21 Mr. Phipps 
reported in Paris despatch No. 1164 (docket only preserved in Foreign Office archives) that 
the British, French, and Belgian delegations to the Conference of Ambassadors had agreed 
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that the general lines laid down in Foreign Office despatch No. 1315 should be followed 
in discussions with Dr. Forster. 

Documentation regarding the discussions with Dr. Forster is not preserved in Foreign 
Office archives. It would appear that the Air Ministry attached importance to the main- 
tenance of the principle that Germany was bound under the aeronautical agreement of 
May 1926 to keep lists in strict accordance with section VI of that agreement and to hold 
them at the disposal of the League of Nations. For the notes exchanged on June 9-10 
between the Conference of Ambassadors and the German Embassy in Paris see No. 236. 


No. 170 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) 
No. 52 Telegraphic [C 3856/11 [18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, May 1, 1927, 5.30 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 44! (of the 29th April: rights of military experts to 
make visits.) 

I do not like your suggestion that the German government should invite 
the League to come into this business. We have been trying to do all we 
can to keep the League out of it. Much the best solution seems to be that 
suggested in my despatch No. 474? viz., that the German government should 
invite the experts to visit the destructions. If that is absolutely barred, your 
suggestion that the German government should approach the League 1s per- 
haps preferable to the allied governments doing so. But I should have thought 
it would be a more difficult offer for the Germans to make, and in any case 
we do not want to give the impression that we have dropped our original 
proposal. 

t No. 167. 2 No. 128. 


No. 171 


Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Recetved May 4, 9 a.m.) 


No. 47 Telegraphic [C 3985/11/18} 


BERLIN, May 3, 1927, 9.20 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 52.! 

Minister for Foreign Affairs’ discussions with his colleagues resulted in 
decisions (a) that German government could not admit visits by experts or 
by any nominees of League of Nations and (5) that Note reporting des- 
tructions would nevertheless not be sent to embassies yet because to do so 
would merely precipitate discussions and possibly prejudice prospects of any 
settlement. 

Since then idea has occurred to Minister for Foreign Affairs that possible 
solution might be to invite American military attachés here to visit works 


t No. 170. 
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and establish completion of various operations. He has not yet discussed 
this with any of his colleagues but would be glad to know as soon as possible 
how you would view this suggestion. Meanwhile he begs that his suggestion 
may be treated as very confidential. 


No. 172 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. Kennard (Belgrade) 


No. 274 [C 3993/808/92] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 3, 1927 
Sir, 

I was unable to make any record yesterday of the conversation which I 
had with the Serb—Croat—Slovene Chargéd’A ffaires, and it would beimpossible 
for me to reconstitute the details of the conversation to-day. Indeed, even 
at the moment of the conversation I was not very clear what were the in- 
structions from his Government on which the Chargé d’Affaires was acting. 
He began by stating that he understood that I wished to see him as a result 
of the conversation which he had had on the a2oth ultimo with Sir Victor 
Wellesley, as recorded in my despatch No. 269.' I at once said that there 
must be some mistake as I fully approved of what Sir Victor had said and 
had had? nothing to add to it. I had been given to understand that he 
had asked for an interview. Upon this M. Karovitch recited briefly the sub- 
stance of what he had said to Sir Victor and what Sir Victor had replied, 
and I repeated that Sir Victor had perfectly expressed my views. He then 
said that his Government were nevertheless very anxious. It would seem 
that the conversations with Signor Mussolini might not be begun for some 
time. His Government did not suspect the Italian Government of any desire 
for war or any intention to provoke an incident, but they received reports 
which made them apprehensive lest some incident should arise, unauthorised 
and undesired by the Italian Government and yet of a kind to create a 
situation from which it might be difficult to recede. All this was very vaguely, 
not to say obscurely, expressed, but with allusions to Corfu and Fiume? and 
with apparently an implication that the British and French Governments 
should make some kind of démarche at Rome which, by revealing the danger, 
would prevent it from materialising. Indeed, it seemed to me, though I did 
not say so, to be a rather faint echo from the Serb—Croat-Slovene Govern- 
ment of the denunciation by Signor Mussolini of the designs of that Govern- 
ment to the other Powers. 

I defined the general position of His Majesty’s Government in regard to 


1 Not printed. This conversation was on generally similar lines to the present conversa- 
tion. 

2 Sir A. Chamberlain had deleted this word from the draft of this despatch. 

3 For the Corfu incident cf. No. 55, note 6; for correspondence relating to the occupation 
of Fiume by Italian armed bands under Signor d’Annunzio on September 12, 1919, see 
First Series, Volume IV, Chapter I, and Volume XII, Chapter IT. 
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the differences which had arisen between Italy and Jugoslavia on the lines 
of the statement which I had made a few minutes before in the House of 
Commons.‘ I emphasised the fact that I had been most reluctant to inter- 
vene at all in a matter in which we had no direct interest, and that I had 
only offered advice to the Jugoslav Government, after first declining to do so, 
because they had repeatedly and insistently pressed for an expression of my 
opinion, but as His Majesty’s Government earnestly desired the maintenance 
of peace and were in friendly relations with both the Governments im- 
mediately concerned, I had, within the measure which those relations made 
possible, sought to remove mutual suspicion and to clear away difficulties 
which might have impeded a meeting for the direct exchange of views be- 
tween the parties concerned. But the limits within which I could tender 
advice or take action were narrowly circumscribed. I could not allow it to 
be supposed that I was responsible for the policy of another Government 
or In a position to dictate or guide that policy. I had done in the direction 
indicated all that I thought it prudent or possible for me to do. M. Rakic 
was now in Rome. He had entered into personal relations with Signor 
Mussolini. I was aware that, owing to Easter and to Signor Mussolini’s 
brief absence from Rome, the conversations had been interrupted, but other 
Powers had now done all that they could to smooth the way, and it remained 
for the two Governments themselves to discuss in a friendly spirit the various 
differences that had arisen between them. As to the conduct of the con- 
versations, I could add nothing to what I had said in my last conversation 
with M. Diouritch.’ As far as my information went, there was nothing to 
provoke the apprehensions which the Chargé d’Affaires said that his 
Government entertained, but if these apprehensions were well founded—and 
indeed the more founded they were—the greater the urgency for resuming the 
conversations. 

M. Karovitch replied that he feared difficulties might be raised on Signor 
Mussolini’s side, upon which I asked whether M. Rakic had yet sought an 
appointment in order to resume the conversations. To this question M. 
Karovitch could give no definite answer, so I observed that it was quite 
possible that, whilst M. Rakic was waiting for a summons from Signor 
Mussolini, Signor Mussolini was himself waiting to be approached again by 
M. Rakic. 

There was, as you will see, nothing of great consequence in this conversa- 
tion, but I desired to mark the fact that His Majesty’s Government had 
carried their good offices as far as they thought it possible to do at the pre- 
sent time and now looked to the parties themselves to settle the dispute, 
and secondly to make it clear to the Serb—Croat—Slovene Government that I 
accepted no responsibility for Italian policy and was not prepared to receive 
appeals as if Great Britain were a party to the dispute or in a position to 
arbitrate it. Iam, &c., 

(For the Secretary of State), 
C. Howarp SMITH 
4 See Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 205, cols. 1271-4. 5 See No. 163, note 7. 
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No. 173 


Str A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) 
No. 54 Telegraphic [C 3985/11/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, May 4, 1927, 6 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 47! (of the 3rd May. Right of military experts to make 
local visits). 

Please impress upon Dr. Stresemann that our only interest in this question 
is that of promoting conciliation and dispelling suspicion. Our view, as he 
must have realised, is that the only sure way of doing this is for the experts to 
visit the works destroyed. This the German government refuse and the re- 
sponsibility for any unfavourable results is theirs. As to Dr. Stresemann’s 
suggestion of inviting the American Military Attaché to visit the works, he 
must himself decide whether this is likely to be either practicable (in view of the 
United States government’s well-known antipathy to European commit- 
ments) or, if practicable, satisfactory to the French. In any case we refuse to 
father any suggestion other than the one we have already made (my despatch 


No. 474?).3 


1 No. 171. 2 No. 128. 

3 Sir R. Lindsay reported on May 6 in Berlin telegram No. 48 that he had communicated 
the substance of the present telegram to Dr. Stresemann who had expressed disappointment 
and stated that he would probably raise the question with the French Ambassador. 


No. 174 


Sir A. Chamberlain to the Marquess of Crewe (Paris) 
No. 1270 [C 3985/11/18] 
Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, May 4, 1927 


My Lord Marquess, 

I have received your despatch No. 942! (1/191/1927) of the 21st April 
and your telegram No. 82? of the 2nd May relative to the right of the military 
experts at Berlin to make local visits. The latest position of this question is 
revealed in the telegraphic correspondence with Sir R. Lindsay, copies of 
which I transmit to Your Lordship herewith.3 

2. It now seems clear that the German Government are not prepared to 
accept the obvious solution of this question viz. a visit by the experts to the 
destroyed works, either on their own initiative or, as suggested by His 


1 No. 157. 

2 Not printed. This telegram reported that the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs had 
requested an early answer to the proposal in No. 157 as they had been informed of the 
forthcoming presentation of a German note on the lines indicated by M. Massigli in § 10 
of No. 177. 

3 Copies of Nos. 159, 165, 167, 170-1, and 173 were enclosed. 
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Majesty’s Government as a compromise, on the invitation of the German 
Government. Whether the French would be satisfied with a visit by the 
American military attaché at Berlin it is premature to consider unless and 
until the proposal is officially made and the United States Government have 
agreed to their military attaché being employed for such a purpose. In 
view of Dr. Stresemann’s request that the suggestion may be treated as very 
confidential, I cannot authorise you to discuss it with the French Govern- 
ment. 

g. You will further observe that the German Government are apparently 
not proposing to address an immediate communication on the question to 
the governments concerned, as the French Government had feared. I doubt 
therefore whether the moment has yet arrived for the Ambassadors’ Con- 
ference to take a final decision as to the action to be taken. To the French 
suggestion for formal representations on the part of the Conference I am 
unable to agree for the reasons given in my despatch No. 1074 of the 14th 
April. In the first place I am advised that the German Government are 
legally justified in refusing to the experts rights greater than those extended 
to the Ambassadors to whose staffs they are attached. Secondly, I am gravely 
doubtful as to the desirability on political grounds of making formal repre- 
sentations on the question. Such action would be likely to precipitate the 
very crisis which it may still be possible to avoid. 

4. My view therefore is that the Ambassadors’ Conference should hold 
their hand till either the German Government address them officially on 
the question or till the experts submit their report regarding the destruction 
of the fortifications. When one of those two things has happened, it will be 
time to consider whether an invitation to the Council to institute an investi- 
gation under article 213 of the Treaty’ is called for. 

5. I should add, with reference to paragraph 2 of your despatch No. 942, 
that I see no objection to Monsieur Massigli’s contentions in regard to the 
competence of the Ambassadors’ Conference and the Versailles Committee to 
deal with this question. While I could not agree, as explained in my despatch 
No. 699° of the 11th March, to those bodies dealing with allegations of new 
infractions of the Treaty, my objection does not apply to issues that may 
arise out of the various points which have been assigned to the experts and 
which have consequently not yet been finally concluded as between the 
Ambassadors’ Conference and the German Government. For this reason I 
should not in principle object to the Ambassadors’ Conference making repre- 
sentations to the German Government in regard to the delay in executing 
the matters with which the experts are dealing (paragraph 7 of the French 
note enclosed in your despatch), though naturally I should wish in the first 
instance, as indeed the French Government themselves suggest, to have a 
report from the Versailles Committee as to whether such representations 
were in fact required. On the other hand, I could not agree that the Ambas- 
sadors’ Conference should make representations to the German Government 
on such matters as are dealt with in paragraph 8 of the French note, e.g. 

4 No. 152. 8 Of Versailles. 6 No. 41. 
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the continued circulation of the StahIhelm manual. This particular question 
was indeed cited in my despatch No. 699 as an example of an issue which no 
longer falls within the competence of the Ambassadors’ Conference or its 
subordinate bodies. 

6. I request that you will be guided by the above considerations when the 
question is discussed at the forthcoming meeting of the Ambassadors’ Con- 
ference. You are at the same time authorised to inform your colleagues of 
the results of the conversations between Sir R. Lindsay and Dr. Stresemann, 
as shown in the enclosed correspondence, with the exception of course of 
Dr. Stresemann’s suggestion of a visit by the American military attaché.” 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
ORME SARGENT 


7 In a memorandum of May 5 to the Conference of Ambassadors (copy received in the 
Foreign Office in Paris despatch No. 1038; see No. 157, note 2) Lord Crewe recapitulated 
the French memorandum enclosed in No. 157 and incorporated the substance of the first 
sentence of paragraph 2, paragraphs 3-4, and the last three sentences of paragraph 5 above. 
A copy of Lord Crewe’s memorandum of April 19 to the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
(see No. 157, note 2) was annexed to the later memorandum. 


No. 175 


Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received May 6) 


No. 266 [C 4049/11/18] 
BERLIN, May 4, 1927 
Sir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge your telegram No. 52! of the Ist instant 
in which you express your reluctance to see the League of Nations brought 
into the controversy which has arisen over the question of visits by the Mili- 
tary Control Experts. 

2. When I suggested the League to Dr. Stresemann as a possible exit from 
the impasse into which this question is entering, I avoided any definition of 
the proposal. I thought you would regard it as sailing very near the wind 
that the League Control Commission should be charged with this investiga- 
tion even on a German initiative, and I would not have mentioned the 
League at all but for my conviction that visits pure and simple by experts 
would never be agreed to. I had myself thought that the Germans might 
ask some military organ of the League other than the Commission of In- 
vestigation to depute a couple of officers for the task. I hinted at this when 
Dr. Stresemann, on my first formulation of the idea, exclaimed ‘but in that 
case we should have Poles investigating K6nigsberg’ and I answered ‘you 
must know that in such a case the League would send you a Swede or a 
Spaniard.’ I think it was in this light that Dr. Stresemann discussed with 


1 No. 170. 
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his colleagues the possibility of asking the League to help them out. Cer- 
tainly, last night, when he told me that the German Government had de- 
cided that they could not invoke the League’s assistance, he put it on the 
ground of the strong anti-League feeling in those German circles which are 
most interested in Control questions. All along I have never ceased to harp 
on the theme that unless they took some initiative soon the League Council 
next month would be asked to order an investigation, that you would feel 
unable to oppose the proposal, and that we should all be confronted with 
the most unpleasant of contingencies. The French Ambassador has let it 
be known in the last few days that his Government were resolved to ask for 
an investigation by the League. 

3. I come now to the suggested report on destructions etc. prepared by 
General Pawelsz. This was to be an enormous document with plans, photo- 
graphs and full details, but dealing only with Kiistrin and Glogau, ex- 
plosions not having yet been begun at Konigsberg. This seems at first to 
have appealed to the French Embassy—at any rate it was a member of M. 
de Margerie’s staff who gilded the lily by proposing at the German Foreign 
Office that when the report was forwarded to the Allied Embassies a proposal 
should also be made of a meeting at which Ambassadors, Experts, General 
Pawelsz, Reichswehr officers and Foreign Office officials should all attend and 
discuss details, and the Germans would give every possible satisfaction to any 
proposals the allied critics might formulate. Luckily M. de Margerie went 
back on this idea very soon and told the German Foreign Office that the 
suggested report, with or without a meeting, would not satisfy Paris. In 
talking to me he went further and deprecated the presentation of any report 
at all on the ground that it would commit the German Government to a 
course of action bound to prove sterile. We agreed to speak in this sense at 
the German Foreign Office and in doing so I supported my arguments by 
saying that you were trying to prevent the subject from coming up at all in 
the Ambassadors’ conference and that if the report were presented to us your 
object would be defeated and a procedure initiated which must result in 
League investigations. Our representations have met with this much success, 
that for the time being no report will be sent to us. Dr. Stresemann seems to 
have told General Pawelsz that it is no good presenting a report about 
Kiistrin and Glogau when KoOnigsberg is untouched, and the General 
apparently is setting to work on K6nigsberg at once. To me the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has indicated that if necessary he may send along his report 
about all three fortifications towards the end of the month. 

4. In the meanwhile we may discuss the latest proposal put to me last 
night by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, viz., that the American Military 
Attachés should be asked to verify the completion of control operations. This 
suits Dr. Stresemann pretty well, but he cannot commit himself to it until 
he has discussed it with his cabinet colleagues and in the meanwhile he hopes 
it will be given no publicity at all. He thinks his colleagues will agree, be- 
cause while America was an enemy, she is now regarded in Germany as more 
or less neutral; and the fact that she is not a member of the League helps in 
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argument with the German Nationals. What the French will think I can 
hardly surmise. M. de Margerie, I feel sure, would personally be reasonable, 
but I dare not speak to him because his Embassy is so leaky. Paris would 
doubtless judge, and quite rightly, that American verifications would really 
be perfunctory, but I do not know if the French Government wants more than 
some means of saving its face. Dr. Stresemann is certainly right in address- 
ing himself in the first place to you, for your own attitude must be the key to 
the whole situation. It is hardly conceivable that the League Council would 
order investigation if you voted against that course. 
I have, &c., 
R. C. Linpsay 


No. 176 


Memorandum by Mr. Perowne' 


[C 4221 [655/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, May 4, 1927 

In my memorandum of August 18th 1926? (C. 9371/234/18/1926) I drew 
attention to the impression I had derived during my tour in Germany that 
one effect of the Franco-German rapprochement was a decline in the popu- 
larity formerly enjoyed by His Majesty’s Government and by Great Britain 
generally in Germany. A recent stay of over a fortnight in Munich has con- 
firmed this impression. 

I would not say that His Majesty’s Government or Great Britain are un- 
popular; they have merely ceased to be interesting. ‘L’allemand n’est jamais 
distrait’ and with the surprising unanimity of the race attention now seems 
to be concentrated on France as far as external affairs are concerned. Great 
Britain can make no further contribution to German desiderata for the 
moment and it is as if we had accordingly ceased to count continentally 
speaking for the time being, particularly in view of our home, imperial and 
Far Eastern problems. 

Oddly enough I believe the Germans secretly rather admire the French. 
The dictatorial French manner is something they understand and their ad- 
miration is the expression of a belief that the French have the secret of certain 
desirable airs and graces (and of certain more solid qualities) which have 
been denied the Germans, but which the latter after observation and practice 
ought usefully to be able to acquire. 

For us, on the other hand, they have nothing of the sort; on the whole, 
indifference, which turns to something more acid when colonies are men- 
tioned, or on recollection of the polemics of the early days of the war, ‘Eng- 
land, the Carthage of the North Sea’, the ‘Judas among the nations, who 
sold das Deutschtum for 30 pieces of silver’. 


t A member of the Central Department of the Foreign Office. 
2 See Volume II, No. 159. 
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The physical culture campaign continues; and its ideal thrives. Every 
village now seems to have its own football or hockey field and the papers 
(and the comic papers) are full of references to the efforts of everyone to 
become ‘Strong and Beautiful’. 

Other points are the insistence in conversation and also in some sections of 
the press on the ‘Polish danger’—‘Polens Drang nach Westen’3—and also 
the Czechoslovak peril! Poor defenceless Germany among these ravening 
wolves—France included! It is hardly possible to take this sort of thing 
seriously, nor the suggestion that the Rhineland occupation was directly re- 
sponsible for the unemployment and economic difficulties in the rest of the 
country, and that these would disappear when the occupation had come to 
an end. 

Finally, the development in civil flying is nothing short of amazing. The 
extension of the internal German air system to an unprecedented extent and 
its linking up with all the principal neighbouring countries on the north, 
south and east is no secret of course, but it is a very remarkable achievement. 
The number of aeroplanes seems to be considerable apart from those actually 
engaged on the various air routes; thus the aerodrome at Munich where the 
aeroplanes land is quite separate from the ‘garage’ at Schleissheim about 5 
miles to the east, where accommodation exists for numerous machines and 
where practice and instructional flights always appeared to be going on, on 
the occasions when we visited the local Schloss (a sort of local Hampton 
Court). The German air lines can hardly be a paying proposition as yet and 
the subsidies they receive from various official sources must be enormous, 
though the actual amounts have, I believe, been discreetly kept dark. So 
large are these subsidies that I have heard it suggested that they may be 
one of the contributory causes of the default which, it is alleged in some 
quarters, Germany will be ‘obliged’ to declare next year in regard to the 
Dawes plan. But however that may be Germany is obviously far ahead of 
any other Power in regard to air development, though she will not perhaps 
reap the full benefit of her present forward policy in this respect (and of her 
favourable geographical position) for another generation or so.* 

J. V. PEROWNE 


3 Poland’s drive to the west. 

4 In a minute of May 27 relating to a recent tour in Germany, Mr. Huxley, also of the 
Central Department, stated in particular: “The general impression made on me by Ger- 
many is one of self-confidence and prosperity. ... I have less faith than ever in the genuine- 
ness of the concerted bleat which is regularly voiced in the Nationalist press to the effect 
that the reparation payments constitute for Germany an unbearable burden—it is so 
patently inconsonant with everything that the traveller in Germany encounters. Neither 
do I believe that Communism is likely to endanger Germany’s stability.’ 
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No. 177 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received May 7, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 85 Telegraphic: by bag [General 199/1T] 
PARIS, May 5, 1927 


A meeting of the Ambassadors’ Conference was held to-day under the 
presidency of Monsieur Jules Cambon. I and the Italian Ambassador were 
present. The Belgian Ambassador and representatives of the Japanese and 
United States Embassies also attended. The following questions were con- 
sidered :— 


1. Transmission to the League of Nations of the Report of the Control Commission 
in Germany. 


In view of the instructions contained in Mr. Sargent’s letter (C. 3895 
[3855] /11/18) of May 2nd,' I approved the Secretariat-General’s amended 
resolution on this question (see my despatch No. 1030? of to-day)... .3 


10. Military Experts at Berlin. 


Monsieur Massigli explained to the conference the present difficulties in 
regard to visits by the military experts at Berlin. He stated that the German 
government had intended to communicate a note on this question to the 
effect that the destruction of the eastern fortifications had been completed 
and that the question was therefore closed, though photographs of the work 
done might be supplied. The French Ambassador in Berlin had then been 
instructed to inform the German Government that the production of photo- 
graphs of the destructions effected was not a satisfactory solution of the 
question, and that there should be some form of investigation. The French 
Government had learned yesterday that the despatch of the note had been 
suspended in order that time might thereby be given to find a satisfactory 
settlement of the matter. Monsieur Massigli stated that Herr Stresemann 
was encountering strong opposition from the Reichswehr. The French 
Government thought that the attitude adopted by the German Government 


1 Not printed. This letter referred to a draft resolution for the Conference of Ambas- 
sadors and explained the need for its amendment to meet the wish of H.M. Government 
that the League of Nations should be notified without further delay that military control 
in Germany had ceased as from January 31. 

2 This covering despatch is not preserved in Foreign Office archives. The enclosed draft 
resolution comprised decisions: (1) to notify the League of Nations of the cessation of 
military control and the duties of the military experts; (2) to transmit to the League of 
Nations the report of the Commission of Control adding that it would be completed when 
the experts had finished their tasks and by the addition of the agreements reached with the 
German Government; (3) to request the Allied Military Committee of Versailles to list the 
additions which it would be necessary to make to the Control Commission’s report after 
completion of the experts’ tasks. 

3 The omitted sections related to other matters. 
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was quite unfounded. A memorandum based on your despatch No. 12704 
(G 3985/11/18) of May 4th, together with a copy of the note which I addressed 
to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs on April 19th in accordance with in- 
structions contained in your despatch No. 10745 (C 3400/11/18) of April 14th 
(see my despatch No. 1038), was read out to the Conference. Monsieur 
Massigli suggested that, in order to arrive at a compromise, the various 
delegations on the Conference might recommend to their respective Govern- 
ments that instructions should be sent to their representatives at Berlin to 
make further separate and unofficial representations to the German Govern- 
ment on the subject of visits by the experts, in the course of which they would 
point out that, if the German Government maintained its point of view, it 
might be necessary to ask for an investigation by the League of Nations. 
General Baratier’ stated that visits were required not only in the case of 
the eastern fortifications, but also for the questions of coast batteries, police 
and the demilitarisation of the Rhineland. It was thought advisable that, 
if representations were made to the German Government, no mention for 
the present should be made of any question other than that of the eastern 
fortifications. After some discussion the following resolution was passed :— 


‘Il est décidé que chacune des délégations alli¢es 4 la Conférence des 
Ambassadeurs recommendera a son Gouvernement: 


(1) de charger son représentative [stc] a Berlin d’insister officieusement 
et séparément s'il ne |’a déja fait auprés de M. Stresemann pour que les 
experts alliés soient mis 4 méme de s’assurer de la réahté des destructions 
des fortifications de la frontiére orientale de |’ Allemagne: 

(2) de lui représenter en méme temps qu’au cas ot Satisfaction ne serait 
pas donnée sur ce point au[x] Gouvernements alliés signataires de l’Accord 
du 31 Janvier 1927,8 le Gouvernement allemand s’exposerait a une de- 
mande d’investigation de la part du Conseil de la Société des Nations.’ 


11. Withdrawal of Italian Expert from Berlin. 


Monsieur Massigli explained to the Conference the difficulties which were 
being created by the withdrawal of Colonel Azzaretti [Azzariti] from Berlin, 
and expressed the hope that he might return. The Italian Ambassador said 
that, according to his information, Colonel Azzaretti had been recalled and 
had left for good. He promised to recommend to his Government that Colonel 
Azzaretti should be allowed to return to deal with the question of the eastern 
fortifications. In view of the request from the experts for instructions as to 
whether they should enter into relations with the Italian Military Attaché 
at Berlin (see my despatch No. 1034° of May 5th), it was decided (a) to 


4 No. 174. 5 No. 152. 6 See No. 157, note 2, and No. 174, note 7. 

7 Chief of Staff to Marshal Foch. 8 See Volume II, No. 436. 

® This covering despatch is not preserved in Foreign Office archives. The enclosed 
telegram (not printed) of May 3 from Commandant Durand to the French Ministry of War 
explained the difficulties which the loss of Colonel Azzariti’s specialized knowledge would 
entail and expressed the desire of the experts that he should remain at Berlin, as well as 
making the present request for instructions. 
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inform them that the Italian Military Attaché was replacing Colonel Azza- 
retti pending the appointment of the Italian expert, and (5) to urge the 
Italian Government to leave Colonel Azzaretti at Berlin until the completion 
of the mission of the experts. 


No. 178 


Str A. Chamberlain to Mr. Seeds (Durazzo) 
No. 35 Telegraphic [C 4022/808/92| 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 6, 1927, 6 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 28! (of May 4th: Italo-Yugoslav relations). 

You were quite right in saying to Ahmed that it was not our business to 
dictate who should take part in the Italo- Yugoslav conversations. You should 
make it clear to him that I refuse to recognise any connection between my 
proposal that he should give necessary facilities to investigating committee 
and the stipulation which he now makes that the British, French and German 
governments should use their influence with Italy and Yugoslavia to ensure 
that the Albanian government is allowed to participate in the conversations. 
This claim if it is to be made at all should be addressed to the Italian and 
Yugoslav governments not to me. 

The admission of investigation committee into Albanian territory is re- 
quired solely in order to prevent a breach of the peace should any such 
danger arise and the only negotiations which this procedure is intended to 
facilitate are those which aim at eliminating misunderstandings dangerous to 
peace.? 

Repeated to Rome No. 146, Belgrade No. 48, Paris (By Bag) No. 118, and 
Berlin No. 56. 

1 Not printed. This telegram reported a conversation on May 4 between Mr. Seeds and 
the President of Albania of which the gist is indicated below. 

2 In Durazzo telegram No. 29 of May 17 in reply Mr. Kennard reported on the note of 


May 16 he had received from the Albanian Government in this connexion which he 
described as ‘satisfactory’. 


No. 179 


Str R. Lindsay (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Recetved May 7, 9 a.m.) 


No. 49 Telegraphic [C 4084]/2050/18) 
BERLIN, May 6, 1927, 8.50 p.m. 
My telegram No. 45,.! 
Minister for Foreign Affairs tells me that he is fairly satisfied with the 


reception by M. Briand of his representations for a reduction of troops of 
occupation. M. Briand had been friendly, had emphasised his own willing- 


t See No. 168, note 4. 
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ness to agree, and great opposition he met with from his Cabinet colleagues 
and Ministry of War. He would bring the matter before the Cabinet at 
once and would advocate reduction of about 10,000 men. He might approach 
Belgium and His Majesty’s Government to reduce their contingents too 
somewhat and thus increase concession made. He warned German Chargé 
d’Affaires that on no account must it be allowed to appear that any reduction 
made was the result of German pressure. 

German Chargé d’Affaires subsequently saw M. Berthelot who was not 
personally averse to reduction, expressing his own opinion that a whole 
Division could easily be taken from Rhineland, but he was less optimistic 
than M. Briand on the chances of overcoming opposition in the Cabinet and 
elsewhere. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 49, repeated to Coblenz by post. 


No. 180 


Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received May 10) 


No. 275 [N 2117/520/38| 
Confidential BERLIN, May 7, 1927 
Sir, 

In talking yesterday with Dr. Stresemann His Excellency brought the 
conversation round to the subject of Russia and especially to the allegations 
made recently in the Daily Telegraph to the effect that Germany was pro- 
viding large additional financial assistance to the Soviet Government. These 
statements he said were entirely false. There was the three hundred million 
mark credit and the extra sixty five million marks which everyone knew of, 
and there was absolutely no question of any further advances. He only hoped 
that he himself might live as long as the credits now given might remain 
outstanding. With Russia it was necessary for the German Government to 
keep on passable terms, but except in a small circle there was no sympathy 
in Germany for the Soviet Government or for Bolshevism. Indeed at the 
present moment relations with Moscow were rather strained; and with this, 
His Excellency proceeded to communicate to me in confidence a long tele- 
gram he had on his table from Count Brockdorff Rantzau' of May 5th. 

2. The Third International had recently issued a long declaration in the 
course of which it was stated that the German Government had private agree- 
ments with other Powers in virtue of which the latter, in certain contin- 
gencies, would be entitled to march troops through German territory against 
Russia.2, These accusations the German Government denied in the most 


t German Ambassador at Moscow. 

2 Cf. Jane Degras, The Communist International 1919-1943: Documents (London, 1956 f.), 
vol. ii, p. 369: cf. also Kurt Rosenbaum, Community of Fate: German-Soviet Diplomatic Relations 
1922-1928 (Syracuse, N.Y., 1965), pp. 243-6. Sir R. Lindsay subsequently reported in his 
despatch No. 320 of June 4 that, in connexion with similar statements in a Comintern 
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solemn manner and they expressed their resentment at the formulation of 
them. The Third International they regarded as so involved with and so 
dependent on the Russian Government as to be indistinguishable from it, 
and they held that the latter could not divest itself from responsibility for 
the Third International’s declarations. They requested that the pronounce- 
ment in question should be disavowed. Count Brockdorff Rantzau had 
carried out his instructions in the course of a long conversation with M. 
Litwinoff who had expressed his surprise at the representations made. He 
had known that in England the Third International was regarded as identical 
with the Russian Government but he had not realized that the same view 
prevailed also in Berlin. It was a misconception, and the Russian Govern- 
ment had no influence over the International. There had followed a long 
discussion between the Ambassador and Litwinoff in which the latter dis- 
played much casuistry and practically no results were to be registered. The 
Ambassador voiced clearly the indignation of his Government and expressed 
the conviction that the incident was of a nature to shake the cordiality of 
relations and bring about a critical situation; at the same time in reporting 
to Dr. Stresemann he had emphasised the difficulty and even the impossi- 
bility of achieving any practical result in a place where there existed not 
one nor two, but three or four virtually independent Governments. 

g. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Representative in 
Moscow. 

I have, &c., 
R. C. Linpsay 

manifesto of June 1, the German Ministry of Foreign Affairs had issued a semi-official 


statement on June 3 refuting these statements and urging the Soviet Government to restrain 
the Comintern. 


No. 181 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received May 9, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 86 Telegraphic: by bag [C 4085 ]/2050/18) 


PARIS, May 8, 1927 

Monsieur Berthelot told Mr. Phipps yesterday that the Counsellor of the 
German Embassy had been to the Quai d’Orsay on three different occasions 
during the last few days to urge the reduction of effectives in the Rhineland 
on Monsieur Briand and on himself. Monsieur Briand and Monsieur Berthe- 
lot both informed Herr Rieth that the matter was one which could only be 
decided after careful consultation between the Quai d’Orsay and the General 
Staff. They pointed out to him, however, that the French effectives had 
been reduced by about 4,000 men since the end of last year and that orders 
had been given to the French military authorities in the Rhineland to al- 
leviate as far as possible the burden of occupation. They added that the 
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truculent and menacing language used lately by the leaders of the Stahlhelm 
association,! combined with the pedantic refusal of the German government 
to allow the allied military experts to verify the destruction of the Eastern 
fortifications, was not calculated to further German desires in the matter. 


t On May 5 Sir R. Lindsay had, with reference to No. 325 in Volume II, reported on 
associations in Germany in his despatch No. 267 (not preserved in Foreign Office archives). 
The docket of this despatch stated: ‘ “‘Stahlhelm [steel helmet]’’ organisation intends to 
hold demonstration in Berlin shortly and left parties and republicans contemplate event 
with anxiety. Communists appear undecided. Adequate police are promised to maintain 
order. Comments on activities and arms of body and outlines trial which has led to sup- 
pression of two other reactionary societies. Comments on activities of Herr Hitler 
who has just visited Berlin.’ For reports on the Stahlhelm demonstration at Berlin on 
May 8, on the ruling of the German Supreme Court at Leipzig regarding the dissolution 
of the Viking and Olympia Associations (cf. Volume I, No. 520), and on Herr Hitler’s visit 
to Berlin see The Times of May 9, 1927, p. 16, and May a, pp. 14 and 13, respectively. 


No. 182 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received May 10, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 90 L.N. Telegraphic [N 2129/209/38] 


GENEVA, May 9, 1927, 10.55 p.m. 


Following from Mr. [Cavendish] Bentinck: 

‘Daily Telegraph’ correspondent Mr. J. (? Grand)! informs me that Soviet 
delegates? have stated to him that they have power to negotiate with some 
one either official or unofficial of British delegation with a view to improving 
present commercial and other relations between the two countries. I replied 
that I would have nothing whatsoever to do with this suggestion, that 
Soviet government have a mission in London—which is correct means of 
communication with His Majesty’s Government and that attitude of His 
Majesty’s Government had recently been clearly stated by Secretary of 
State in the House of Commons, Mr. G .. .' had previously approached 
Mr. W. Runciman M.P.3 who is here representing International Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. Runciman requests me to inform you that he refused either 
to meet Soviet delegates or to act in any way as an intermediary. G.. .! is 
most untrustworthy and seems eager to act as an intermediary for Soviet 
delegates; Runciman learns that . . .4 corresponds fairly regularly with 
Radek. 


t The text is here uncertain. This name should read ‘Grande’. 

2 To the League of Nations Economic Conference, which met at Geneva from May 4 to 
23, 1927: for the final report of the Conference see League of Nations document C.E.I. (44) 1 
of 1927. 

3 Mr. Runciman had been a member of H.M. Government 1905-16, and, in particular, 
President of the Board of Trade 1914-16. 

4 The text is here uncertain. 5 A well-known Soviet journalist. 
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Unless instructed to the contrary I shall carefully avoid Soviet delegates 
and shall repeat to any other journalists they may send, the same state- 
ment which I made toG.. .! 

Soviet delegates have already openly appealed at this conference for foreign 
credits and capital though they have at the same time affirmed that state 
monopoly of foreign trade could not be abandoned without breaking up their 
whole socialist system. They have had discussions with Monsieur Loucheur 
and Herr Treninnburg [‘Trendelenburg] (Secretary of State at German Minis- 
try ...(? Municipal)® Economy) though I do not believe anything has yet 
resulted therefrom. 


6 The text is here uncertain. These words should evidently read ‘of National’. 


No. 183 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 624 [C 3785 /808/92] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 9, 1927 
Sir, 

As I informed you in my despatch No. 549! of the 25th April the Italian 
Ambassador handed me on that date a memorandum from M. Mussolini on 
the subject of Italo-Jugoslav relations. This memorandum has now been 
translated, and I enclose a copy herein.? 

2. On careful consideration of M. Mussolini’s remarks, it seemed evident 
to ine that they contain certain statements which it would be undesirable for 
me to pass over in silence. The first statement to which I must take exception 
is the allegation contained in section I of his Excellency’s memorandum, that 
‘Sir Austen Chamberlain is of opinion that the Italian Government did not 
accept the procedure of an [sic] enquiry.’ As your Excellency is aware, there 
is no justification for this assertion, seeing that in the message which I in- 
structed you to convey to M. Mussolini the actual words used were: “In view 
of M. Mussolini’s opinion that the proposed investigation by military officers 
on the spot would, as matters have developed, serve no useful purpose, we 
[1] do not wish to press it.’3 This was an entirely accurate statement of the 
position, and, in my view, M. Mussolini has no cause for complaint in the 
matter. 

3. Again, since section II of M. Mussolini’s memorandum seems to imply 
that the scope of his representations of the 21st March* have been misunder- 
stood, I wish to make it clear that the fault, if fault there be, does not lie with 
me, but is due to the inability of the Italian Ambassador to enlighten me on 
the subject. Moreover, M. Mussolini himself, I might add, does not seem 


t No. 161. 2 See No. 162, enclosure. 3 See No. 95. 
4 See No. 61 for Marquis della Torretta’s conversation with Sir A. Chamberlain on 
March 22 and No. 4g for the Italian memorandum of March 18. 
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in his various conversations with you to have attempted to supplement the 
very inadequate information at the disposal of the Marquis della Torretta. 
In any case, M. Mussolini must not continue under the impression that I 
misinterpreted his communication of the 21st March as meaning that Italy 
intended to place the solution of the dispute in the hands of certain Great 
Powers. 

4. At the end of section II of the memorandum it is stated that ‘Jugoslavia 
was given to understand that the danger declared by Italy was considered 
to be without foundation.’ There is no justification for this assertion, and 
I feel bound to contradict it. 

5. I also consider it necessary to contradict the insinuation in section V 
to the effect that I have taken advantage of the representations of the 21st 
March to bring pressure to bear on the Italian Government. 

6. The most serious part of the message, however, is that which appears 
in section VIII. In this section M. Mussolini, for the first time, definitely 
states in writing that he interprets article 1 of the Treaty of Tirana as en- 
titling him to interfere to protect and defend any friendly régime in Albania, 
not merely against foreign aggression, but presumably also against internal 
opposition. This claim to interfere in the internal administration of Albania 
is precisely the claim which the Jugoslav Government have all along feared, 
and which they consider would constitute a threat to their own security by 
converting Albania from an independent country into an Italian protec- 
torate. It was, indeed, adumbrated by M. Mussolini in conversation with 
you on the 2nd April,5 but I felt justified on that occasion in discounting it 
as having been made without due reflection at a moment of considerable 
irritation. But in M. Mussolini’s memorandum under review his Excellency 
now defines his claim in such a manner that it becomes impossible for me 
to treat it otherwise than as representing the official and considered policy 
of the Italian Government. 

7. The claim thus forcibly® made has raised, as you will readily understand, 
a problem of considerable importance, especially in the light of the policy 
which I enunciated in my note to Marquis della Torretta of August 1926 
(see ‘South-Eastern Europe,’ Part XV, No. 37).7 In paragraph [1]4 of that 
note I stated ‘whilst His Majesty’s Government have never suggested that 
Italy should not exercise there’ (i.¢., in Albania) ‘the influence to which her 
importance and her proximity entitle her, they have consistently declined 
to admit, as is made clear by the circumstances in which the resolution® 
was drawn up and by the text as finally signed, that any Power should enjoy 
there any [an] exclusive interest [influence]. . . .2 Such remains and must 
remain the consistent policy of His Majesty’s Government, not from any 


5 See No. 105 for this conversation which took place on April 1. 

6 In the approved draft of this despatch this word read ‘formally’. 

7 The reference was to No. 157 in Volume II as circulated in Foreign Office Confidential 
Print. 

8 The declaration of November 9, 1921, by the Conference of Ambassadors. 

® Punctuation as in original quotation from No. 157 in Volume II. 
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selfish motive, but from the conviction that sucha claim by any Power 
would be viewed with suspicion by third parties and might lead, however 
baseless the suspicion, to a situation not unlikely to endanger peace.’ 

8. In view of the definite policy referred to above, M. Mussolini’s state- 
ment of policy in his recent memorandum has put me in a position of some 
difficulty. Three courses were open to me:— 


(1.) I might make no comment on the claim now officially formulated and 
tacitly reserve the right of His Majesty’s Government to protest if 
and when the Italian Government do take some action which can 
be held to constitute unjustifiable interference in the internal ad- 
ministration of Albania as defined in my note to Marquis della 
Torretta of August last. 

(2.) I might definitely remind M. Mussolini of British policy and give 
him to understand that in the circumstances His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are unable to accept or approve the present Italian claim. 

(3.) I might tacitly acquiesce in the claim and justify my acquiescence on 
the ground that the situation has fundamentally altered since I for- 
mulated the policy of His Majesty’s Government in August last. 


g. Of these solutions the first did not appeal to me as I considered it an 
unsatisfactory evasion of the difficulty which might easily lead to trouble for 
His Majesty’s Government at a later date. The second solution was the one 
which at first commended itself to me as the most consistent and logical, but 
against these merits I had to set a violent reaction which it might provoke 
on the part of M. Mussolini and the encouragement, which, if it came to the 
knowledge of the Serb—Croat-Slovene Government, they might derive for 
the adoption of an uncompromising attitude, and the consequences to 
Albania and all concerned of any fresh revolution in that country. While 
I was considering these three solutions I received Mr. Seeds’ very illuminat- 
ing despatch No. 59!° of the 18th April last and this finally convinced me 
that, having regard to the internal situation and the recent development of 
Italian policy in Albania, it would be in the best interest of His Majesty’s 
Government no longer to assert the view that they will not suffer Italy to 
interfere in the internal government of that country in order to ensure the 
continuance of a Government friendly to Italian interests. I have all along 
held that His Majesty’s Government have no direct interest in Albania, and 
I have made it clear that the only reason why I desire to see Italian penetra- 
tion in Albania confined within certain limits is that, if unlimited, it would 
arouse the fear of neighbouring States and thereby endanger peace. It now 
seems that what 1s still more likely to endanger peace, in view of the circum- 
stances clearly set forth by Mr. Seeds, is the disappearance of Ahmed Bey 
and his Government. I am obliged to recognise the fact, as stated by Mr. 


10 No. 154. In transmitting to Mr. Seeds in Foreign Office despatch No. 124 to Durazzo 
of May g a copy of the enclosure in No. 162 and of the present despatch, Sir A. Chamberlain 
expressed his ‘warm appreciation and thanks for this valuable despatch [No. 154], which 
arrived most opportunely and which was of material assistance to me in reaching a decision’. 
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Seeds, that, should Ahmed Bey disappear, the result is likely to be civil war, 
during which Albania as a separate State might cease to exist or become 
subject to a puppet Government still more dependent on foreign bayonets 
than the present one. In fact, the fall of Ahmed would aggravate to an in- 
calculable degree the conditions likely to lead to a direct and open conflict 
between Italy and Jugoslavia. In these circumstances, it appears evident 
that the cause of peace, which His Majesty’s Government have at heart, 
will be best served by the maintenance in power of Ahmed’s Government, 
even though the means to be employed to effect this object is the determina- 
tion of the Italian Government to support him against all attacks. Were 
His Majesty’s Government now to veto M. Mussolini’s policy of supporting 
Ahmed’s Government against both internal and external aggression, and 
were he subsequently to be overthrown, it is not difficult to foresee the Italian 
arguments whereby His Majesty’s Government would be held responsible for 
the resulting chaos and the consequent damage to vital Italian interests, 
and even for the eventual conflict between Italy and Jugoslavia. 

10. I have therefore decided to adopt the third course outlined above, and 
I enclose herein a memorandum in reply to that of M. Mussolini handed to 
me on the 25th April last, which I request that you will deliver to his Ex- 
cellency as a personal message from myself, explaining that on consideration 
of his memorandum I came to the conclusion that there were certain points 
which required a reply, and that I feel sure that this exchange of views will 
be generally beneficial to the cordial relations so happily existing between 
His Majesty’s Government and the Italian Government. I am communicat- 
ing a copy of the enclosed memorandum to Signor Bordonaro for his Ex- 
cellency’s information. 

11. In conclusion, I desire to express to your Excellency my warm ap- 
preciation of the manner in which you have throughout the last few months 
kept me informed of the feeling in Italy on this subject. The able despatches 
with which you have furnished me have facilitated very considerably my 
task in reaching a decision on this difficult question of policy.!! 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
ORME SARGENT 


ENcLosurE IN No. 183 
Memorandum! 


Signor Mussolini’s message on the subject of the relations between Italy 
and Jugoslavia has been most welcome to me. It affords renewed proof of 
his friendly feeling towards this country and of his readiness to co-operate 
with us in our efforts to strengthen the basis on which peace in Europe rests, 
and it gives me once again the assurance—not indeed necessary, but always 


1 Sir A. Chamberlain expressed his thanks to Mr. Kennard in equivalent terms in his 
despatch No. 288 to Belgrade of May 9g. 
12 This memorandum had been approved by the Cabinet. 
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most welcome—that he reciprocates the sentiments of personal friendship 
and confidence which I entertain for him. I set so high a value on these 
relations, both national and personal, that I hasten to remove two mis- 
apprehensions to which my message of the 2nd April appears to have given 
occasion. 

2. I regret to learn, for instance, that Signor Mussolini should be under 
the impression that I abandoned the idea of a commission of investigation 
into the military situation of Jugoslavia on the ground that the Italian 
Government had refused to accept such a procedure. If I did not press for 
an enquiry, it was, as stated in my message, because I understood Signor 
Mussolini’s opinion to be that the proposed investigation would as matters 
had developed no longer have served any useful purpose. I certainly never 
supposed that Signor Mussolini was opposed in principle to the procedure of 
an investigation, but I confess that I had gathered from the report furnished 
me by Sir R. Graham of his conversation with Signor Mussolini on the 23rd 
March! that the President of the Council considered that his communication 
to the various Governments had already effected its object and had averted 
all immediate danger, and that he therefore thought it no longer necessary, 
or useful, since it had not been instituted at once and by surprise. It was 
because of these considerations, which appeared to me entirely convincing, 
that I dropped my proposal for an investigation, but I was never in any doubt 
as to Signor Mussolini’s acceptance of this procedure if I had pressed for it. 

3. I regret that I appear to have misunderstood the scope and object of 
Signor Mussolini’s communication conveyed to me by the Italian Am- 
bassador on the 21st March.‘ But here I think that the fault, if fault there be, 
was not mine. The Marquis della Torretta when conveying this communica- 
tion was unable to give me any explanation of the object which the Italian 
Government had in view in making it. Nor was his Excellency in answer to 
my enquiry able to tell me whether and if so what other Governments had 
received a similar communication. I subsequently learned from the French 
and German Governments that they had been similarly notified, but until 
receipt of Signor Mussolini’s present message I was unaware that the noti- 
fication had also been addressed to the various States bordering on Jugo- 
slavia and to the United States Government. In any case Signor Mussolini 
may be assured that I never interpreted his communication of the 21st March 
as representing the intention on the part of Italy to place the solution of a 
definite dispute in the hands of certain Great Powers. On the other hand, 
Signor Mussolini, knowing as he does the earnest desire of His Majesty’s 
Government for the maintenance of peace, must appreciate my anxiety on 
receiving such a serious warning, and cannot, I am confident, misinterpret 
the effort which his communication appeared to invite and which I therefore 
felt bound to make in furtherance of the object which we both have in 
common—the elimination of all causes of international friction. Although 
for various reasons it was not possible to apply any of the solutions suggested 
by Signor Mussolini in his present message, I hope that Signor Mussolinj 

13 See No. 64. 
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will agree that the advice which I ventured to offer in my message, namely, 
that a solution should be sought by means of direct and frank conversations 
between himself and the new Jugoslav Minister, was dictated equally by my 
sincere desire to serve the cause of peace and by my consideration for the 
dignity and interests of Italy. But I feel bound in this connection to correct 
a misunderstanding under which I am sorry to observe Signor Mussolini to 
be labouring. He appears to think that while offering the above advice to the 
Italian Government, I was simultaneously giving the Jugoslav Government 
to understand that the danger feared by Italy was considered to be without 
foundation. Signor Mussolini will be glad to know that no such intimation 
either direct or indirect was at any stage made by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to the Jugoslav Government. 

4. At the same time, I would like to take this opportunity of expressing to 
Signor Mussolini my gratification at receiving his assurance that he is pre- 
pared to discuss with Jugoslavia the whole question of the relations between 
the two countries. I fully share his view that the agreement to be sought 
must cover the entire Italo-Jugoslav question, but I still hope that in the 
course of the conversations and as part of a general settlement it may be 
possible on the basis of the Pact of Rome for the two Governments to reach 
some mutually satisfactory arrangement regarding their relations towards 
Albania. But I trust that Signor Mussolini will not think that in making 
these or any suggestions I am exploiting the circumstances of the moment 
in order to try in any way to bring pressure to bear on Italy. I am distressed 
to learn that Signor Mussolini should have ever entertained such an idea and 
have attributed to me any other objects than those which I enumerated in 
the House of Commons as recently as the 2nd May, when I stated that my 
sole aim has throughout been to remove possible causes of friction, and that 
His Majesty’s Government, having no other interest in this question than 
the preservation of peace, have no intention of taking sides in the controversy. 

5. For this reason I would prefer not to follow Signor Mussolini in his 
interpretation of the Treaty of Tirana, nor in his examination of the possible 
implications of the Ambassadors’ Conference resolution of November 1921 
and of its relationship with the provisions of the above treaty. It is for the 
present sufficient that all the Governments concerned in this question, and 
not least Italy and Jugoslavia, profess to pursue the same policy of main- 
taining the integrity and independence of Albania. 

6. As for the immediate problem of how best to reconcile Italy’s and 
Jugoslavia’s conceptions of this their common policy, I feel convinced that 
with goodwill on both sides it ought not to be impossible for the resources of 
Italian and Jugoslav diplomacy to find a statesmanlike solution which will 
dispel the misunderstandings and suspicions which have engendered the 
present unfortunate friction between the two countries. It is in this conviction 
that I take note with particular satisfaction of the very frank and precise 
assurances with which Signor Mussolini’s message concludes, namely, that 
the situation created by the Ambassadors’ Conference resolution of 1921 and 
by the Treaty of Tirana guarantees the independence of Albania and does 
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not threaten in the least Jugoslavia or any other State bordering upon 
Albania; that Italy casts no aggressive glances either in the neighbourhood 
of the Adriatic or elsewhere; and lastly, that Italy will do nothing which 
might disturb the peace of Europe. It is so that I have throughout understood 
and interpreted his policy. 


No. 184 


Ser A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) 
No. 615 [C 4074/11/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 10, 1927 
Sir, 

With reference to Your Excellency’s telegram No. 48! of the 6th May and 
despatch No. 266? of the 4th May, I transmit to you herewith a copy of a 
telegram from His Majesty’s Ambassador in Paris relative to the rights of 
the military experts in Berlin to visit the German fortifications.3 

2. I leave it to Your Excellency’s discretion to make such further represen- 
tations to Dr. Stresemann on the lines of the Ambassadors’ Conference 
decision, as may seem advisable to you. But you should be under no mis- 
apprehension as to the object of the Governments represented at the Ambas- 
sadors’ Conference. They have no interest in a mere face-saving device. 
What they require is to be fairly satisfied that the obligations undertaken by 
Germany in this matter have been loyally executed. If another method more 
agreeable to Germany and equally satisfactory to them cannot be found, it 
would be quite out of the question that I should do other than support a 
request for a League investigation. 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
ORME SARGENT 


1 See No. 173, note 3. 2 No. 175. 
3 The enclosure in this despatch was §10 of No. 177. 


No. 185 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) 


No. 622 [W 4354/333/98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 10, 1927 

Sir, 
The German Ambassador informed me to-day that it was the intention 
of Dr. Stresemann to raise the question of the representation of Germany on 
the Mandates Commission of the League at the June Session of the Council. 
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He was instructed to enquire what my attitude might be to this proposal. 
He left with me an Aide Mémoire! containing the reasons which actuated the 
German Government, to which he added some further arguments drawn 
from the position of Dr. Stresemann in internal politics and the attacks and 
difficulties to which he was exposed. 

I thought it best to be quite open with the Ambassador, and I therefore 
communicated to him the position of His Majesty’s Government as defined 
by the Report of the Sub-Committee of the Imperial Conference dated 
October 29th 1926.2 I undertook to report the conversation to my colleagues 
and to His Majesty’s Governments in the Dominions exercising mandatory 
powers. I said that I continued to deprecate the public raising of this question 
at the present time, but beyond explaining fully to the Ambassador what 
the views of the Conference had been, I could give no final answer as to the 
line which I should take at the Council until I had consulted the different 
Governments on whose behalf I might have to speak.3 

Iam, &c., 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


t The enclosed translation of this aide-mémoire of May 10 is not printed. Lord Crewe had 
previously reported in Paris telegram No. 84 of May 4 that on May 3 Herr Rieth had made 
a similar representation to the Director of Political and Commercial Affairs in the French 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. ‘Monsieur de Beaumarchais enquired whether this claim was 
made by the German Government with a view to seeking a mandate and Herr Rieth 
replied in the negative.’ 

2 For the Imperial Conference of October-November 1926 see Cmd. 2768-9 of 1926. 
The greater part of the report in question is printed in Cmd. 2769 as Appendix VI. The 
published text does not, however, include the following recommendation by this Committee 
on the appointment of a German national to the Permanent Mandates Commission: “The 
Committee recommend that the German Government be, if possible, privately dissuaded 
from putting forward this claim at the present time. It is hardly possible to expect that, 
so soon after the War, a German member of the Commission should be an impartial judge 
of the conditions existing in the former German Colonies or should not be influenced by 
a desire to criticise the Administrations which now control them. If it be found impossible 
to prevent the German Government from putting forward the claim, the Committee are 
of opinion that its consideration should at least be adjourned until a vacancy arises in the 
ordinary course, and they call attention to the fact that there is already one supernumerary 
member of the Commission whom it was the intention of the Council to absorb in the 
first vacancy which might occur. In any event, the Committee would advise that the 
British representative should endeavour to act with the other Mandatory Powers. If, 
contrary to the view of the Committee, they support the appointment of a German repre- 
sentative, the British representative should offer no opposition. If, however, they take the 
opposite course, the British representative should associate himself with them. It is recog- 
nised by the Committee that the decision of all the Mandatory Powers must be largely 
governed by the character of Germany’s co-operation with the League and by the use which 
she makes of her position. In other words, the issue must be in part decided by the general 
conditions of European peace and the relations existing between Germany and the former 
Allies at the time when a vote has to be given.’ 

3 Foreign Office covering despatch No. 645 to Berlin of May 17 (not preserved in 
Foreign Office archives) transmitted Sir A. Chamberlain’s record of that part of his con- 
versation with Dr. Sthamer which related to the possible appointment of Sir E. Wilton as 
Chairman of the Saar Basin Governing Commission. See also No. 199. No further record 
of this conversation has been traced in Foreign Office archives. 
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No. 186 


Sir R. Macleay! (Prague) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received May 16) 
No. 141 [C 4331 /860/12] 


PRAGUE, May 10, 1927 
Sir, 

I have the honour to report that I called by appointment on the Czecho- 
slovakian Minister for Foreign Affairs on the gth instant. Mr. Charles Dodd, 
First Secretary to His Majesty’s Legation, accompanied me. 

2. Dr. BeneS received me in a very friendly manner and said that it was 
his earnest desire to continue with me the close and cordial relations he had 
always maintained with my predecessor Sir George Clerk. After reciprocat- 
ing these good wishes, I told His Excellency that I should be extremely 
grateful for any information and advice which he could give me about the 
foreign relations of Czechoslovakia and Central European affairs generally, 
as owing to the work and preoccupations of my post in Peking, the distance 
which separates China from Europe and the consequent long delay in the 
arrival of news, I was unfortunately not so ‘au courant’ with recent events 
in this part of the world as I could have wished. 

3. Dr. Bene was good enough to take me at my word and to spend over 
an hour, expounding his views on the present situation in European inter- 
national politics. He devoted much of this time to explaining the objections 
to the union of Austria and Germany. I asked him if he would regard the 
realisation of the ‘Anschluss’ as a casus belli; he replied ‘not immediately, but 
in six months time.’ He explained that though he himself was well aware of 
the dangers to European peace inherent in the ‘Anschluss’, public opinion in 
Europe generally was not aware of them, and he allowed it some six months 
to awaken to them. He said that the actual ‘Anschluss’ of Austria to Germany 
would inevitably imply the moral ‘Anschluss’ of Hungary also. This would 
mean that Czechoslovakia was to all intents and purposes encircled by Ger- 
many. Germany would thereby be in immediate contact with Poland, Italy, 
Jugoslavia and Roumania. Italy may once have been in favour of the 
‘Anschluss’ but was no longer so. All the countries named, when once they 
felt the German pressure upon them that would inevitably follow, would 
feel their life menaced and there would again be a general conflagration. 
The attitude of all the Governments towards the question was quite clear 
except the attitude of His Majesty’s Government. In these conditions there 
was a certain element of uncertainty, which it was highly desirable should 
be dissipated as soon as possible by some declaration by His Majesty’s 
Government to the effect that the ‘Anschluss’ could in no circumstances be 
acceptable to them. In the event of such a declaration the ‘Anschluss’ would 
never take place, and European peace would no longer be menaced by the 
aspirations of those parties in Austria and Germany in favour of union. 


1 Sir R. Macleay had recently taken up his appointment as H.M. Minister at Prague on 
transfer from his previous post as H.M. Minister at Peking. 
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Dr. Bene§ gave a detailed account of the parties in the two countries in favour 
of and against the ‘Anschluss’, and laid stress on the effect upon the ‘An- 
schluss’ policy of these parties which would be exercised by the return of 
the ex-Kaiser to Germany. He explained that in Austria it was the Social 
Democrats who desired the ‘Anschluss’ and that the effect of the Union, 
if it ever came about, would be greatly to increase the strength of the Socialist 
parties in the German Reich. Such an accretion of strength to the Socialists 
would, however, be very distasteful to the Nationalist and Monarchical 
parties who were the principal advocates in Germany of the Union. For 
this reason Dr. BeneS thought that the effect of a restoration in Germany 
would be to put some of the parties in both countries now in favour of the 
‘Anschluss’ against it and vice versa, but the result in the end would be much 
the same as it is at present. 

4. One result, however, of the return of the Kaiser to Germany would 
be to swell the clamour in Hungary for the return of a Hapsburg. Dr. Bene$ 
declared himself entirely in favour of an early return to a Constitutional 
Monarchy in Hungary. This Monarchy could, however, of course not be a 
Hapsburg Monarchy; it should be a national dynasty, taken from the aristo- 
cracy of Hungary. There did not exist in Hungary the basis for a Republic. 
The people are monarchically disposed and the earlier their dispositions are 
satisfied the better. The present condition of suspense was intolerable, both 
to Hungary and to her neighbours, and, if only Hungary could agree upon 
a king, a great step forward towards the consolidation of relations in Central 
Europe would be taken. A national dynasty would not be subject to the 
foreign influences which would be inevitable were the monarch to be chosen 
from the Royal family of another country. It was in every way the best 
solution, but it might of course be difficult for the aristocrats to agree to the co- 
optation of one of their number. 

5. Dr. Bene§ said that he had not discussed this subject in detail with his 
Colleagues of the Little Entente but he had no doubt that they would raise 
no objection to such a solution as they were both monarchical countries. 

6. Then Dr. Bene’ spoke of German—Czechoslovak relations as being ex- 
cellent; there would never be a conflict between Germany and Czechoslovakia 
arising out of Czechoslovak—German relations. There had been no serious 
conflict since the War and the Czechoslovak—German Locarno Treaty had 
made such aconflict impossible in the future. But a conflict between Germany 
and France would inevitably drag Czechoslovakia in and it was for that 
reason especially that Dr. Bene§ welcomed the Locarno Treaty guaranteeing 
the Rhineland frontier. That had made a war between Germany and France 
on the Rhine impossible for a very considerable time. What he regretted, 
of course, in the Locarno Treaties was the absence of a definitive settlement 
of the eastern frontier of Germany. 

7. Relations with Austria were also good and their Treaty of Arbitration? 
had placed them on a secure basis. He was of the opinion that Austria 


2 The Austrian—Czechoslovak treaty of arbitration of March 5, 1926, is printed in British 
and Foreign State Papers, vol. 125, pp. 103-6. 
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could perfectly well exist without the ‘Anschluss’ and a great deal of the 
object of the Austrians in keeping the ‘Anschluss’ question alive was the wish 
to be able to use it as an instrument of blackmail against Austria’s neighbours. 
The best way to deal with a person declaring himself bent on suicide by 
drowning was to take no steps to prevent him, but to watch him in the act. 
The probability was that he would refrain or that if he actually went so far 
as to throw himself into the water he would call to the spectator to help him 
out. This help Dr. Bene3 was only too willing to give as soon as Austria made 
up her mind to survive in independence. It was no very great demand that 
was being made on Austria to be willing to retain independence, but the 
demand must be insisted upon for the reasons explained above. 

8. There had been some years of discussion with Poland in respect of 
territory in dispute between the two countries,? but relations had been suc- 
cessfully stabilised by treaty* and were now excellent. 

g. Dr. Benes spoke at some length on conditions in Soviet Russia. He men- 
tioned that at the last Soviet Assembly the proposal had been seriously made 
by some of the most influential men in Russia to abolish the Third Inter- 
national, and the proposal had only been defeated by a narrow majority, 
and he added, in confidence, that one of the Russian leaders most in favour 
of the abolition was the Soviet representative in Prague. Soviet propaganda 
had now no power in Czechoslovakia. The Russians realised that since one 
million voters at the last General Election voted Communist, the Communists 
in Czechoslovakia could be left to look after themselves, and it was a para- 
doxical fact that the Moscow Bolsheviks had on more than one occasion put 
the brake on the excesses of the Czechoslovak Communists. Dr. Bene’ 
thought that the policy of ostracizing the Soviet Government pursued by 
most of the Powers was wrong. He was in favour of promoting commercial 
and financial intercourse with Russia and of maintaining diplomatic relations 
without however necessarily according her full “de jure’ recognition. He 
had been almost the first Minister for Foreign Affairs to welcome a Soviet 
Diplomatic Mission into his country and might well be the last to give the 
Soviet Government official recognition. No revolution ever arose from the 
oppressed masses at the time when the population was sunk in the deepest 
poverty and depression. Revolution was only possible when those masses 
had so far recovered from their financial straits and moral degradation as to 
enable them to rise with sufficient vigour to overturn their oppressors. It 
was Dr. BeneS’s view therefore that a certain amount of help should be given 
to Russia in order that the masses might rise from their misery and overthrow 
the tyrants, and it was for this reason that he was in favour of maintaining 
contact with Russia. 

10. Before taking leave of His Excellency I handed to him a copy of my 


3 For documentation regarding the attribution of Teschen in 1919-20 see First Series, 
Volume VI, Chapter I, and Volume X, Chapter VII. 

4 The reference was presumably to the Czechoslovak—Polish agreements of April 1925 
regarding commercial relations and arbitration: see British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 122, 


Pp. 302-39. 
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Credentials and enquired whether in view of the absence of the President 
of the Republic, which I understood would be likely to be somewhat pro- 
longed, the Czechoslovakian Government would be willing to recognise me 
as having entered upon my duties as His Majesty’s Minister without await- 
ing the formal presentation of my Credentials to the Head of the State. 
Dr. Bene’ replied that he was quite agreeable to such an arrangement as 
Dr. Masaryk would not return to Prague till the eve of the Presidential 
Elections which had been fixed for the 27th of May, and would not therefore 
be able to receive me in audience until after that date. 

11. I might add that Dr. Bene gave me to understand that the re-election 
of President Masaryk might be regarded as a foregone conclusion.5 

12. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Represen- 
tatives at Vienna and Budapest. 

I have, &c., 
RONALD MACLEAY 


5 Mr. Howard Smith stated in a minute of May 19, with which Sir W. Tyrrell and 
Sir A. Chamberlain expressed their agreement: ‘We are opposed to the Anschluss both for 
political and also for economic reasons, but I should be doubtful of the wisdom of making 
a public announcement to this effect as proposed by Dr. Bene’. Technically the Anschluss 
cannot take place without the consent of the Council of the L. of N. and therefore there 
will be time enough to scotch the idea once it is raised at Geneva. To come forward now 
before the question has actually been raised might very well give the impression that we 
were not content with the provisions of the Treaty of St. Germain and the powers of the 
L. of N. in this connection, an impression which would be exploited both in Germany and 
Austria to some purpose.’ 


No. 187 


Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received May 12, 9.40 a.m.) 


No. 50 Telegraphic [C 4258/2050/18] 


BERLIN, May 11, 1927, 8.30 p.m. 

My telegram No. 49.! 

Following has been communicated to me by director general of Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs on behalf of Dr. Stresemann whose time is taken up with 
parliamentary business. 

There have been two further conversations between German representative 
in Paris and M. Briand about reductions in the Rhineland. Both governments 
are influencing press to represent negotiations as resulting from French 
initiative and not from German pressure. German government have urged 
reduction in the near future of 10,000 men so as to bring total to 55,000. 
M. Briand has replied that Germans should afford satisfaction over Eastern 
fortifications question where they could help him in precisely those French 
circles most opposed to reduction of troops. Dr. Stresemann refuses to admit 


1 No. 179. 
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any legal connection between the two questions in both of which he maintains 
German case is legally irresistable[sic]; but allowing a psychological connec- 
tion he has proposed that a neutral military attaché preferably American 
should make one visit to fortifications after consultation here with allied ex- 
perts and German military authorities and establish their destruction. To 
this M. Briand gave his personal agreement and undertook to support 
proposal with French Cabinet but on the subject of reductions of forces of 
occupation he held only vague language and could not pledge himself as to 
numbers or units to be withdrawn. 

Dr. Stresemann hopes that you will now find it possible to use influence 
with French government to induce agreement by urging reasonable nature 
of German proposal. He also points out that it is a considerable sacrifice on 
the part of the German government now that control is abolished to allow 
even neutrals to check German guarantee of destructions. 

I pointed out one ambiguity in the present proposal. While German 
government would consider by its acceptance the whole question of visits by 
experts would be settled I felt no certainty that other allied governments 
would not require visits for other matters also, notably police buildings and 
coast defence guns. I venture to think that in any agreement ambiguity 
should be cleared up. 

Addressed to Foreign Office. Repeated to Paris and Coblenz by post. 


No. 188 
Sir A. Chamberlain to the Marquess of Crewe (Parts) 
No. 1357 [C 4253/2050/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 11, 1927 
My Lord Marquess, 

After conveying to me officially an expression of the French Government’s 
appreciation of the action of the British authorities in Transjordania,’ the 
French Ambassador went on to say that, from the papers which had been 
sent for his information, he inferred that the German press had considerably 
exaggerated in their description of the character of the communications which 
the German Chargé d’Affaires in Paris had recently made to M. Briand 
and M. Berthelot in regard to the troops of occupation. It would appear 
from the papers which the Quai d’Orsay had sent to him that these com- 
munications had not had the categorical or minatory character attributed 
to them by the German press, but had been rather in the nature of a friendly 


t Lord Crewe had reported on April jo in Paris despatch No. 1000 (docket only pre- 
served in Foreign Office archives) that M. Berthelot had expressed great appreciation when, 
in accordance with instructions in Foreign Office despatch No. 1148 of April 23 to Paris, 
Mr. Phipps had informed him that Field-Marshal Lord Plumer, H.M. High Commissioner 
in Palestine, had decided to despatch further forces to the neighbourhood of Azrak, where 
refugees from the Druse rebellion in Syria were established in a camp, in order to ensure 
the effective control of the situation there. 
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appeal based upon the difficulties with which Dr. Stresemann was confronted. 
M. Briand had replied sympathetically, and M. de Fleuriau believed that, 
though time would be necessary, he intended to make further reductions. 
It must be admitted, however, that the recent speeches by German Ministers 
and the Assembly of the Stahlhelm in Berlin had somewhat excited French 
opinion and did not render concession easier. 

I told the Ambassador the character of my conversation yesterday with 
the German Ambassador, which had covered not only the discussion of the 
German demand for a seat on the Mandates Commission, but had led to 
some consideration of the general relations existing between the German 
Government and the Governments of Great Britain and France.? I remarked 
that he would see from what I told him that I was doing my utmost to secure 
an invitation from Dr. Stresemann to the military experts of the Allied 
Governments to verify the destruction of the fortifications, and that I was 
leaving him in no doubt that, failing agreement on some solution more satis- 
factory to the Germans and equally satisfactory to us, I should support 
any request made by the French Government for a League investigation. 
That, I said, described the attitude of His Majesty’s Government towards 
those obligations which it rested with the German Government to fulfil, 
but to M. de Fleuriau I must add that I continued very uneasy about 
our Own position in regard to the number of troops which the Allies 
were still maintaining in the Rhineland. I was taking steps to try to 
secure agreement between the British and French military authorities as 
to what those numbers actually were at this moment and what reductions 
had been made, for hitherto M. Briand and I had always been supplied with 
contradictory figures. But whatever the correct figure might be, I could not 
but feel that we had not yet fulfilled the expectations which we had held out 
at Locarno, and more particularly the assurances given in the resolution of 
the Ambassadors’ Conference.3 I had not intended to say anything to him 
on this subject until I had received the agreed figures, but as the conversation 
had turned upon the reciprocal obligations of Germany and ourselves, I felt 
it better again to mention the matter to him at once. 

Iam, &c., 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


2 See No. 185. In a note of May 31 replying to a note of May 23 from M. de Fleuriau 
(not printed) Sir A. Chamberlain referred to the conversations recorded in the present 
despatch and No. 185 and stated that he agreed with M. Briand that they and M. Vander. 
velde should reserve their final decision on the German claim until they met at Geneva 
when they could discuss it ‘in relation to the general situation and to the solution of the 
complex of questions outstanding with Germany’. 

3 i.e. the note of November 14, 1925, cited in No. 36. 
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No. 189 


Memorandum by Mr. Troutbeck 
[C 4190/11/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, May 11, 1927 


We seem threatened with an avalanche of communications to the Am- 
bassadors’ Conf[eren]ce. In the enclosed notes' the experts decided to refer 
no less than 4 points to that body—a German request for 5 more military 
establishments, the Eastern fortifications question, the question of the transit 
of war material through Germany, and Cruiser D.? It looks also as though a 
further question—that of the associations, on which the replies of the German 
representative are declared unsatisfactory—will also shortly be referred to Paris. 

We can wait till we hear from Paris before considering such individual 
point[s]. Meantime it may be observed that the information which Col. 
Azzariti is going to report about the destruction of the eastern fortifications, 
is not calculated to facilitate the amicable settlement of that question. Ac- 
cording to a press photograph the method of destruction is not similar to 
that employed in the Rhineland under allied supervision. The result is that 
the only evidence we have about the destruction of the fortifications leads 
to the suspicion that it is not being properly done. In the circumstances it 
will not be unnatural if the French demand a full investigation. 

One other point. Would it not be well to ask the War Office to warn Col. 
Gosset that, unless some new fact of real importance comes up, he should 
do his best to see that the experts confine themselves to the task for which 
they were actually appointed—viz. to reach agreement on the execution of 
points which have already been settled in principle? For example Col. Gosset 
himself is starting an entirely new hare by bringing up the point that there is 
a lacuna in the war material law, in that it does not provide for the transit 
of war material through Germany. But the law was agreed on in principle 
with the German representatives in Paris, and all that the experts have to do 
is to see that it is actually put into execution. If they get it into their heads 
that it is their duty to bring up any new point that occurs to them, they will 
remain in Berlin for another couple of years.3 

J. M. Troursecxk 

1 The reference was to a communication of May ro from the War Office transmitting 
copies of procés-verbaux Nos. 5-7 recording meetings on April 11, 12, and 19 of the allied 
military experts at Berlin. Procés-verbal No. 5 only is preserved in Foreign Office archives. 
The main points discussed by the experts on April 11 as therein recorded are indicated by 
Mr. Troutbeck below. 2 See No. 203. 

3 Mr. Sargent and Sir W. Tyrrell minuted as follows on this memorandum: ‘The number 
of unsettled questions is quite serious enough without the Experts trying to add to them 
by reopening questions which rightly or wrongly were settled in Paris. A warning to 
Col. Gossett [sic] is certainly desirable. O. G.S. May 13. I agree. W. T. 14/5’ 

On May 14 Mr. Sargent wrote to Colonel A. T. McGrath of the General Staff at the 
War Office on the lines suggested by Mr. Troutbeck, adding ‘Incidentally our lawyers 
advise that the prohibition on Germany to import or export war material cannot extend 
to material in transit through Germany or to material which merely touches at German 
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No. 190 


Sir A, Chamberlain to Mr. London (Geneva) 
No. 50 Telegraphic [N 2129/209/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 12, 1927, 12.55 p.m. 
Your telegram No. go. L.N.! 
Following for Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 
I approve your attitude. 
You did exactly right. 
Please thank Mr. Runciman for his message and say that I fully appreciate 
his attitude. 


1 No. 182. 


No. 191 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. Peters (Moscow) 
No. 60 Telegraphic [N 2309/209/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 12, 1927, 4.50 p.m. 

Following from Gregory: 

Very Secret. 

Please decypher yourself. 

You ought to know that Arcos! is being raided at 4.30 this afternoon, and 
you will therefore take such precautions as occur to you. 

1 i.e. the premises of the All-Russian Cooperative Society Limited situated with those of 
the Soviet Trade Delegation at Soviet House in Moorgate, London. The premises were 
searched by the Metropolitan Police on the ground of information that a highly confidential 


document relating to the British armed forces had been conveyed there: see No. 240 below 
and Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 206, col. 1842. 


No. 192 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Recerved May 13, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 89 Telegraphic: by bag (C 4263/11/18] 
PARIS, May 12, 1927 

Berlin telegram No. 50.! 

Monsieur Berthelot told Mr. Phipps this afternoon that Monsieur Briand 
had declined to accept the German suggestion that the American Military 
Attaché should verify the destruction of the fortifications. Monsieur Briand 
informed the German counsellor that this was a question which he could not 


1 No. 187. 
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decide alone and which concerned the Ambassadors’ Conference. Monsieur 
Berthelot considers the suggestion quite unacceptable and fails to see why, 
if the Germans have destroyed the fortifications in question, they should only 
consent to ver[i]fication by a neutral without the requisite expert knowledge. 
He seems also to be worried over the Stahlhelm demonstration at Berlin, 
which does not contribute towards creating a peaceful atmosphere. 


No. 193 


Record by Sir A. Chamberlain of a conversation with M. Rosengolz 
[ T 6056/600/373] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, May 13, 1927 


The Soviet Chargé d’Affaires handed me this morning a written protest 
against the raid on the premises of Arcos and the Trade Delegation.' In 
ampli[fiJcation of what is said in the written protest, Monsieur Rosengolz 
added verbally that the steps taken violated not merely the Trade Agreement, 
but international courtesy. To the details given in his note he wished to add 
some incidents which he had not cared to put in writing, for example, women 
detained in the building who had had occasion to use the lavatories had been 
accompanied to the lavatories by male policemen. The search of women had 
been conducted by male policemen. His wife, who is a Doctor and worked at 
the Trade Delegation in connection with health and insurance schemes es- 
tablished for the benefit of their employees, had been detained although she 
had informed the police officials that she was the wife of the Soviet Chargé 
d’Affaires. The search warrant itself was directed against the Trade Dele- 
gation as well as against Arcos and the first act of the police had been to go 
to the room of Monsieur Khinchuk? and to seize his cyphers and papers. 
The search was still proceeding and it was apparently the intention of the 
police to open his safe, all this in spite of the fact that Monsieur Khinchuk 
enjoyed diplomatic privileges. Monsieur Rosengolz said that only two days 
ago an agreement had been made with the London and Midland Bank and 
other authorities for a credit of £10,000,000 with a view to increasing trade 
with this country. He could only suppose that the raid had been under- 
taken in order to bring this agreement to nought and to make still worse the 
relations between the two countries, which were already bad. Monsieur 
Rosengolz also complained that the warrant was not produced until some 
time after the search had begun and that the search was carried out in some 
of the rooms at any rate in the absence of any Russian representative and he 
appeared to suggest (as he spoke Russian I had to depend upon the transla- 
tion supplied by a gentleman whom he brought with him) that in these cir- 


1 This note of May 12 is printed in Jane Degras, Soviet Documents on Foreign Policy, vol. ii, 


Ppp. 202-4. 
2 Head of the Soviet Trade Delegation in London. 
3 Cf. The Times, May 16, 1927, p. 20, for a démenti by the Midland Bank. 
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cumstances documents might be found in the rooms which had not been 
there before the police arrived. When this statement was made I at once 
interrupted to enquire whether Monsieur Rosengolz suggested that the police 
were planting documents in the rooms. He replied that he did not make this 
suggestion but that, as they were not represented, they had no guarantee 
that such a thing was not done. 

I told Monsieur Rosengolz that I had as yet no report from the Home 
Office and could say nothing of the particular incidents which he had brought 
to my notice until I had communicated with the Home Secretary. For the 
moment all that I desired to make clear was that the raid was not an adminis- 
trative act but a process of law taken in pursuance of a magistrate’s warrant 
such as would have been issued in a similar case against any other company 
established in this country.5 

A. CG. 
4 Sir William Joynson-Hicks. 
5 This record was communicated by Sir A. Chamberlain to the House of Commons on 


May 25: see Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 206, cols. 2007-8. A brief summary of it 
was sent to Mr. Peters in Foreign Office telegram No. 62 to Moscow of May 13. 


No. 194 


Memorandum by Mr. Warner' 
[TZ 6056 /600/373] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, May 13, 1927 


Copies of M. Rosengolz’s note and of the Secretary of State’s record of 
his conversation with him? have been sent to the Home Office, who will let 
us have their observations as soon as possible—I understand probably on 
Monday.? 

In the meantime I venture to make the following observations :— 

To take the note first. I am not prepared to agree with the statement that 
the premises of the Trade Delegation in Moorgate Street enjoy diplomatic 
immunity. The matter is not regulated by any question of international law, 
but by Article 5 of the Trade Agreement, which states that the Soviet official 
Agent shall personally enjoy immunity from arrest and search.4 While it 
might be maintained that immunity from search extends to the Agent’s own 
office, it certainly cannot extend to a huge building such as that occupied 
in Moorgate Street jointly and indiscriminately by the Soviet Trade Dele- 
gation and Arcos Limited. At a meeting held in Sir W. Joynson-Hicks’ room 
at the Home Office this afternoon, at which Mr. Malkin’ and I were present, 
the representatives of the police said that it was quite impossible to dis- 
tinguish between the portions of the building occupied by the Delegation 

1 Head of the Treaty Department of the Foreign Office. 

2 See No. 193, note 1, and No. 193 respectively. 3 May 16, 1927. 
4 See British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 114, pp. 376-7. 

S Second Legal Adviser to the Foreign Office. 
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and those occupied by Arcos. To take another point in the note Mr. Khin- 
chuk does not ‘under Article 5 of the Agreement enjoy all the rights and 
immunities enjoyed by the official representatives of other foreign powers in 
Great Britain.’ As stated above, he personally enjoys immunity from arrest 
and search, and it is only in a later paragraph relating to exemption from 
taxation that any reference is made to the privileges accorded to the official 
representatives of other foreign governments. It is most important for us 
strongly to maintain that whatever privileges Mr. Khinchuk may or may not 
have, they are in no way of a wide diplomatic character but are solely by 
virtue of the Trade Agreement. It is not the case that our note of the 16th 
February, 1927,° referred to by M. Rosengolz confirmed the right of Mr. 
Khinchuk to diplomatic privileges. We were careful to confine ourselves to 
saying that he would be granted the same privileges under the Trade Agree- 
ment as had been enjoyed by his predecessors in office. 

The Home Office report will no doubt deal with the alleged assault on 
Mr. Khudiakov,’ and also with the alleged carrying off of the post addressed 
to the official Trade Agent. I do not think that there would be any justifica- 
tion for this, if it is true. 

It is absurd to argue that the police are not entitled to search for a stolen 
document under warrant because such an act would injure Anglo-Soviet 
trade; but M. Rosengolz apparently expects us to accept this contention as 
reasonable. 

With regard to the alleged detention and search of Madame Rosengolz 
and Madame Shannin,® the police representatives at the Home Office said 
that no women had been personally searched. The question of diplomatic 
privilege is, of course, involved in this point, but, so far as Madame Rosengolz 
is concerned, it would appear from the remarks made to the Secretary of 
State by M. Rosengolz that she is a doctor and works at the Trade Delegation 
in connection with health and insurance schemes. I do not see how she could 
reasonably claim diplomatic privilege when engaged on independent duties 
which are in no way connected with her husband’s position at the Soviet 
Mission. What Madame Shannin was doing is not clear, but in her case 
M. Rosengolz has apparently a technical ground for complaint. 

With regard to the allegations in the memorandum, I have no doubt that 
the police will dispose of the suggestion that the women members of the 
staff were in any way improperly treated. We are told that they were not 
searched at all; still less searched by male policemen. The search warrant 
was not directed against the Trade Delegation as well as against Arcos, but 
the building where the search was to be carried out was correctly described 
as the premises of the Trade Delegation and Arcos. 

The Commissioner of the City of London Police stated at the Home Office 
that the police did not make for any particular room first, and in fact in- 


6 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. For a statement by Sir A. Chamberlain on 
May 19 regarding this note see Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 206, col. 1395. 

7 A clerk in the Soviet Trade Delegation in London. 

8 Wife of the Financial Attaché to the Soviet Mission in London. 
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vestigations began all over the building at once. Moreover, it appears that 
M. Khinchuk’s room has not at present been touched. 

The police report will no doubt deal with the allegation that rooms were 
examined without any members of the Trade Delegation being present but 
it may be anticipated that the Soviet authorities will allege, if they can, that 
any incriminating documents were deliberately introduced by the police. 
The case that arose in 1925 with regard to the immunity of the Soviet 
official agent at Montreal and his staff and offices is of interest at the present 
moment. It will be observed from our letter to the Colonial Office in 
T 3087 /292/373° that we considered at that time that the agent was himself 
immune from arrest and search and that immunity from search covered the 
official premises. We went on, however, to say that the decision could not 
in our opinion be governed entirely by technical considerations in a case 
where vital interests were concerned and that the action to be taken should 
depend on the degree of reliability to be attached to the information with 
regard to the forgeries (of banknotes). We pointed out that if the search 
were to prove fruitless an apology would be required. 

I would add that it was recently decided, in consultation with the Treasury, 
that the usual proportion of the rates of the Trade Delegation premises should 
be refunded, having regard to the penultimate paragraph of Article 5 of the 
Trade Agreement. We refused, however, to allow the subordinate staffs of 
the Soviet official agent exemption from income tax on the ground that such 
exemption is not provided for in the Trade Agreement and that there is no 
analogy between the Soviet Trade Agent and the Head of the Diplomatic 
Mission in so far as his power to endue his subordinates [with] the privilege 
is concerned (T 4708/600/373).'° 

Mr. Malkin and I were sent for by the Secretary of State this afternoon 
and explained to him what had taken place at the Home Office. The 
Secretary of State said that he did not think that any ad interim reply should 
be sent to M. Rosengolz as it would be better to frame the reply in the light 
of the information received from the Home Office. 


G. R. WARNER 
9 Not printed. 
10 This correspondence of April 8 and May 3, 1927, between M. Rosengolz and Sir A. 
Chamberlain is not printed. 


No. 195 


Str A. Chamberlain to the Marquess of Crewe (Paris) 


No. 1374 [C 4085 ]2050/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 13, 1927 

My Lord Marquess, 
I have received your telegram No. 86! of the 8th May regarding a con- 
versation between Mr. Phipps and Monsieur Berthelot on the subject of the 


t No. 181. 
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number of troops in the Rhineland. As it may be necessary for me in the 
near future to discuss this question with Monsieur Briand it is desirable that 
there should be agreement beforehand as regards the actual figures on which 
the discussions will turn. I am afraid that it is now too late to endeavour to 
clear up the disagreement which has always existed regarding the number of 
French troops in the two still occupied zones at the time when the under- 
taking to reduce the number of allied troops was made, i.e. in December 
1925.2, The French, as you know, claim that their troops in the two zones 
at that time numbered seventy two thousand whereas our figure was roughly 
sixty four thousand. On the other hand, it ought to be possible to avoid any 
divergence as regards the number of French troops in the zones at the present 
time and in the recent past. Monsieur Berthelot’s statement, however, to 
Mr. Phipps that the French effectives had been reduced by about four thou- 
sand men since the end of last year is not borne out by the figures supplied 
to Lord Kilmarnock by the French authorities in the Rhineland. According 
to those figures the total strength of the French army of occupation on 
January rst last was fifty six thousand and twenty eight while the strength 
on the 1st April last (the latest date for which figures have been received) 
was fifty four thousand eight hundred and seventy seven. This shows only a 
reduction of one thousand one hundred and fifty one. It is possible that the 
figures for the month of May which have not yet been received by Lord 
Kilmarnock may show a further reduction which will justify Monsieur 
Berthelot’s statement, but as I cannot wait till the end of the month when 
Lord Kilmarnock in the normal course will send me the returns for the month 
of May, I must ask Your Lordship to take immediate steps to clear up this 
point. You will best be able to decide whether this should be done through 
Monsieur Berthelot or whether it would be more satisfactory if your military 
attaché were to take up the matter with the French military authorities 
direct.3 
Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
ORME SARGENT 


2 See Volume I, No. 122. 

3 Mr. Phipps reported in Paris despatch No. 1107 of May 15 that he had acted on these 
instructions in a conversation with M. Berthelot on May 14. He attached to the despatch 
a note handed to him by M. Berthelot on May 15 according to which the French Govern- 
ment claimed that the total Allied effectives in the Rhineland had been reduced by 3,368 
from 71,559 on December 1, 1926, to 68,191 on April 1, 1927. It was pointed out in the 
Foreign Office that the figure for December 1, 1926, represented an incorrect addition of 
the Allied contingents and that the reduction should have been 2,868: cf. the reduction 
mentioned by M. Briand in No. 201. 
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No. 196 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received May 15, 9 a.m.) 
No. 117 Telegraphic [C 4367 |808/92] 


ROME, May 14, 1927, 10 p.m. 


Your despatch No. 624! and telegram No. 156.2 

I saw Signor Mussolini last night and conveyed to him your message in 
reply to his.3 He expressed much gratitude also with language which you had 
recently held in Parliament. 

I asked His Excellency if he could tell me how the situation now stood. 
He replied that he understood that there was to be a general election in 
Yugoslavia with a view to forming a stronger national government. In the 
meantime his conversations with M. Rakic had not commenced because the 
latter had felt obliged to refer to Belgrade for further instructions. I said 
that your message made your attitude in the question perfectly clear. This 
enabled me to speak quite frankly for myself as a friend of Italy and a friend 
and admirer of himself. I must confess that Italian policy filled me with 
astonishment. I could understand a Power which nourished warlike inten- 
tions seeking to conceal them under pacific appearances: but when as was the 
case with Italy, intentions were entirely reasonable and peaceful what could 
be the point of conveying to the world at large an impression that they were 
bellicose and intransigeant? If while M. Marinkovic and M. Nincic at 
Belgrade made friendly declarations expressing their desire for good relations 
with Italy, Signor Mussolini issued abrupt communiqués and warned M. 
Rakic that pact of Tirana was too sacred a subject even to mention, there 
could only be one effect on foreign public opinion. Signor Mussolini took 
my remarks in excellent part and said that if Signor Grandi had given M. 
Rakic the impression IJ indicated it was acompletely erroneous one. Naturally 
a foreign representative could broach any subject he pleased, Signor Mus- 
solini reserved the right to answer or not. But he had desired M. Rakic to be 
warned that if he came to ask for a revision of the pact or a precise declaration 
as to the extent to which Italy meant to support Ahmed Zogu such enquiries 
would be perfectly useless. (On this latter point I do not believe that the 
Italian government have themselves any clear idea.) If on the other hand 


t No. 183. 

2 Not printed. In this telegram of May 12 Sir A. Chamberlain expressed his disappoint- 
ment at the attitude of Signor Grandi who, according to information from M. Rakitch 
reported in Rome telegram No. 114 of May 10, had informed the latter that he could visit 
Signor Mussolini at any time but that the ‘Pact of Tirana must be excluded from conversa- 
tions’. Sir R. Graham commented: ‘It is evident that Italian attitude has stiffened under 
fear of light in which conversations will be presented in foreign press and of alarm which 
prospect of their taking place is causing to Ahmed Zogu. ... Further intervention on our 
part will certainly be resented here. At the same time there are obvious dangers in leaving 
the matter in such an unsatisfactory condition.’ 

3 An Italian text of Sir R. Graham’s memorandum is printed in I Documenti Diplomatici 
Italiani, Settima Serie, vol. v, No. 198: see also ibid., No. 216. 
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M. Rakic enquired meaning of pact in so far as Yugoslavia was concerned 
and whether it constituted a menace towards his country he, Signor Mus- 
solini had always been and was now prepared to say that it contained no 
menace whatever towards Yugoslavia. Italy had never dreamed of using Al- 
bania as a base for any action against her neighbour. Pact was of a purely 
peaceful character purposing to maintain independence and integrity of Al- 
bania while at the same time affording facilities for Italian economic ex- 
pansion in that country. 

I said that this statement caused me much satisfaction and also relief for 
M. Rakic had certainly not understood Signor Grandi’s warning in such a 
way. I had neither competence nor desire to make any suggestions whatever 
as to how forthcoming conversation should proceed or as to what declarations 
would or would not satisfy Belgrade but it seemed to me that if Signor 
Mussolini used such language to M. Rakic and gave it publicity either in 
an agreed communiqué or in a specch or in whatever form he thought best 
not only would the present tension be greatly relaxed but Italy would stand 
in a far stronger position in the eyes of the world. 

Signor Mussolini replied that he would be quite ready to carry on his 
conversation with M. Rakic on these lines but he desired postponement for 
a few days in order to see what was happening at the meeting of the Little 
Entente now in progress. As M. Rakic is just leaving Rome to meet M. 
Marinkovic, this fits in well. 

I have informed M. Rakic who expresses himself as much pleased and re- 
lieved.‘ 

During our discussion Signor Mussolini threw out a hint that the question 
had been raised at Belgrade with Italian Minister of an eventual meeting 
between himself and M. Marinkovic and that he favoured the idea. He 
also laid much stress on the form which would be given in foreign press to 
his forthcoming conversation with M. Rakic saying that if a false impression 
were created he would feel bound to counteract it. He added that on the 
day that M. Rakic called on Signor Grandi to ask for an interview, 
Yugoslav Minister at Durazzo assured Ahmed Zogu that Italy had 
already thrown him over and was coming to terms with Yugoslavia 
in regard to Albania. I pointed out that owing to M. Rakic’s strong 
representations, Belgrade government had been restraining their press 


4 Belgrade telegram No. 71 of May 18 reported that M. Marinkovitch had ‘verbally 
instructed Monsieur Rakic to seek interview with Signor Mussolini and to ascertain in the 
first instance what his general attitude in relation with (sic) Yugoslavia may be and whether 
he intends to return to basis of pact of Rome. His Excellency does not wish to insist on 
any formula such as his predecessor had proposed regarding pact of Tirana [see Volume II, 
No. 378] but proposes just to arrive at a general understanding regarding all outstanding 
questions.’ Belgrade telegram No. 72 of May 24 reported that the Italian Minister had 
communicated to M. Marinkovitch a telegram from Signor Mussolini on the need to 
restore friendly relations between the two countries which stated ‘that pact of Tirana is not 
directed against Jugoslavia and that he is prepared to receive Monsieur Rakic at any time’. 
M. Marinkovitch was instructing M. Rakitch to ask for an interview with Signor Mussolini 
that week. 
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which had recently adopted a quite satisfactory tone. With this Signor 
Mussolini agreed.$ 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 117 May 14th, repeated to Belgrade and 
Durazzo. 


5 With reference to this report Sir A. Chamberlain stated in his despatch No. 680 to 
Rome of May 20: ‘I entirely approve the language held by you on that occasion and the 
admirable manner in which you dealt with this difficult situation.’ 


No. 197 


Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received May 15, 4.30 p.m.) 


No. 53 Telegraphic [C 4300/11/78] 


BERLIN, May 15, 1927, 2.30 p.m. 

Paris telegram No. 89.! 

What Monsieur Briand said to German Chargé d’Affaires is a complete 
mystery. What latter reported is correctly reproduced in my telegram No. 
50.2 According to telegram received by French Ambassador here Monsieur 
Briand was purely noncommittal, and now Monsieur Berthelot says that he 
declined to accept suggestion. Stresemann is now talking again about crisis 
in Locarno policy and about his own resignation. As to the former he is 
depressed by leading article in the “Times’ (see my immediately preceding 
telegram); and fears an estrangement is g[r]owing up between German 
government and His Majesty’s Government. As to the latter I maintain the 
scept[ic]ism expressed in my despatch No. 258.4 

I have spoken to him in the sense of your despatch No. 6155 pointing out 
that in question of visits every utterance from you expresses expectation that 
German government will make businesslike concessions. It is more than 
doubtful that they will accept principle of visits pure and simple, but quite 
possible that they would accept it in return for material reduction of Rhine- 
land forces in the very near future. Indeed this though very galling would be 
a good bargain for them. But as regards reductions it must be remembered 
that Stresemann has never received anything from Monsieur Briand but 
vaguest verbal assurances of good intentions and he is naturally somewhat 
suspicious.® 

t No. 192. 2 No. 187. 

3 This telegram stated: ‘Minister for Foreign Affairs is much disturbed by leading article 
in the ‘““Times’’ of 14th May, which he says was written by M. Poliakov and inspired by 
the Foreign Office. I expressed considerable doubt. If you can let me know by Tuesday 
[May 17] morning that the article was not inspired it would probably help him with his 
Reichstag Committee.’ 

4 No. 168. 5 No. 184. 


6 Sir R. Lindsay reported more fully on his conversation on May 14 with Dr. Stresemann 
in Berlin despatch No. 284 of May 15, not printed. 
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No. 198 


Mr. Preston" (Leningrad) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received May 16, 9 a.m.) 
No. 8 Telegraphic [N 2187/2187 /38] 


LENINGRAD, May 15, 1927, 11 p.m. 


Local agent for Foreign Affairs informed me noon May 14th that he would 
send us a guard as he feared an attack on the British mission owing to in- 
dignation prevailing amongst Leningrad workmen who were holding anti- 
British meetings and were organizing an anti-British demonstration as a 
mark of protest against the searching of Arcos London premises by the 
British authorities. 

At 1.30 guard of 250 mounted and foot police were stationed in three 
lines in front of the mission. 

At 2.30 a demonstration numbering about 150,000 consisting mostly of 
youths and workmen carrying banners with insulting anti-British inscriptions 
and making perfect hullabaloo with brass bands and crackers passed the 
house taking two and a half hours to pass given point. Many demonstrators 
who were mobilized in the customary way by the Trade Unions appeared 
to be more hostile than has been the case 1n previous demonstrations. 

Anti-British meetings continue today and I am informed that guard which 
consists of 12 men is to be kept at this mission for the present. 


t H.M. Consul at Leningrad. 


No. 199 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) 
No. 61 Telegraphic { Telegrams 46] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 16, 1927, 3.45 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 52! of the 15th May: “Times’ leading article of the 
14th May. 

No one doubts Dr. Stresemann’s loyalty or desires to embarrass him, but 
if his Nationalist colleagues reproach him with not securing full fruits of 
Locarno, it is they who are most to blame by constantly uttering fresh threats 
and reviving old suspicions. It seems to me just as well that they should 
have been told so by an organ so independent, moderate and authoritative 
as the ‘Times.’ I said as much to the Ambassador last week. 


1 See No. 197, note 3. 
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No. 200 


Memorandum by Mr. Cadogan' 
[W 4575/61/98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 17, 1927 

Lord Cecil has been a keen advocate of the idea that the League should 
lose no time in trying to devise a scheme for general reduction or limitation 
of armaments, and he is, I know, of the opinion that the work of the Pre- 
paratory Committee marks a considerable advance towards that end and 
must be pressed relentlessly. 

At the risk of repeating what I have already said on various occasions, 
I venture to think that there may be two opinions on this point. 

It is of course true that Article 8 of the Covenant provides that the Council 
shall formulate plans for the reduction of armaments, for the consideration 
and action of the several Governments, and the Council, throughout its 
existence, has been haunted by this phrase. In a spirit of optimism, or 
inspired with the courage born of ignorance, the League at once devoted 
itself to the task of finding a scheme for the general reduction or limitation 
of armaments. It took nearly three years of failure to convince it that it 
could not advance along this road, and it was not until September 1922 
that the Assembly finally pronounced its conclusion that ‘In the present state 
of the world many Governments would be unable to accept the responsibility 
for a serious reduction of armaments unless they received in exchange a 
satisfactory guarantee of the safety of their country.’? 

From that moment began the search for ‘Security’, which was pursued 
through the Treaty of Mutual Guarantee and the Treaty of Mutual Assis- 
tance, of 1923,3 and culminated in the Geneva Protocol of 1924.4 The latter 
instrument was explicitly stated to be designed ‘for the purpose of realising, 
as contemplated by Article 8 of the Covenant, the reduction of national 
armaments’,’ and one speaker after another subscribed to the theory that 
security must first be established, and that disarmament would follow. 


' Note in original: ‘Lord Cecil has now produced his despatch on the recent Session of 
the Preparatory Committee for the Disarmament Conference [see No. 160, note 2]. I was 
instructed to prepare a draft for him which I wrote, on his instructions, in a vein of optimism. 
As I could not share this mood, I made at the same time notes of my own views, and told 
Lord Cecil that I would do so. Lord Cecil has now rewritten practically all of the despatch 
and consequently I no longer share any responsibility for it. It may, however, yet be worth 
while submitting the following notes on the Preparatory Committee from a rather different 
point of view (I am sending a copy to Lord Cecil).’ 

2 The citation is from Resolution XIV, regarding a treaty of mutual guarantee, adopted 
by the Assembly of the League of Nations on September 27, 1922: see League of Nations, 
Records of the Third Assembly, Plenary Meetings, vol. i, p. 291. 

3 This draft treaty, proposed by the Assembly of the League of Nations in September 
1923, 1s printed as the enclosure in item No. 1 of Cmd. 2200 of 1924. 

4 The Protocol for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes, adopted by the 
Assembly of the League of Nations on October 2, 1924, is printed as item No. 3 in Cmd. 2273 
of 1924. 

5 See the preamble of the Geneva Protocol, ibid., p. 38. 
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For the best of reasons, we had to contribute to the scrapping of the 
Geneva Protocol.® For the moment, then, that particular road seemed to 
be blocked. But at the Assembly of 1925 the idea still prevailed that security 
was the necessary prelude to disarmament. M. Painlevé said: ‘Security, 
then disarmament—this sequence cannot be changed; to reverse them would 
be highly dangerous to peace’.? The Secretary of State himself spoke of 
‘disarmament through security’, and was able to hold out the hope of resum- 
ing progress towards security by means of ‘regional agreements’.® A brilliant 
start was made on this road by the Locarno agreements, which certainly 
afford a measure of security in one of the most dangerous regions of Europe. 
Unfortunately, Locarno has had no sequel elsewhere, and there is not, so 
far as I am aware, any immediate prospect of the example being followed 
on such a scale that the sum of ‘regional agreements’ would create any general 
sense of security sufficient to produce general reduction of armaments. Up 
to this point, the procedure of the Assembly had been logical enough, even 
though it yielded no concrete result in the sphere of armaments. Unfortun- 
ately, the Assembly of 1925, while enunciating perfectly sound documents 
on the subject of ‘security first’, was haunted by the necessity of ‘doing 
something’ about disarmament—an obsession which has more than once led 
the League, and for that matter other Assemblies, into devious ways. It 
requested the Council ‘to make a preparatory study with a view to a con- 
ference on the reduction and limitation of armaments, in order that, as soon 
as satisfactory conditions had been assured from the point of view of general 
security . . .2 a general reduction and limitation of armaments may be 
realised’. This resolution certainly preserved, verbally at least, the ‘sequence’ 
which had been postulated at the same Assembly. But meanwhile, during 
1926, though that year unfortunately saw no advance along Locarno lines, 
the Preparatory Committee and its busy Sub-Committees got to work with 
such effect that the 1926 Assembly felt it really had got to do something, 
and it requested the Council ‘to call upon the Preparatory Committee to 
take steps to hasten the completion of the technical work and thus be able 
to draw up, at the beginning of next year, the programme for a conference 
on the limitation and reduction of armaments corresponding to existing 
conditions in regard to regional and general security, and it asks the Council 
to convene this conference before the 8th ordinary session of the Assembly, 
unless material difficulties render this impossible’.!° There is no longer here 


6 Mr. Chamberlain’s statement to the Council of the League of Nations on March 1a, 
1925, explaining why His Majesty’s Government felt unable to sign the Protocol, is printed 
as Cmd. 2368 of 1925. See also Volume I, No. 1, paragraph 15. 

7 M. Painlevé, Minister for War in M. Poincaré’s French Government, had in September 
1925 been President of the French Council of Ministers and Minister for War. For this 
citation from his speech on September 7, 1925, see League of Nations Official Journal, Special 
Supplement No. 33, p. 24. 8 V. thid., p. 39. 

9 Punctuation as in original quotation from the resolution of September 26, 1925: 2. sbid., 
p. 130, and Volume I, No. 42. 

10 This resolution of September 24, 1926, is printed in League of Nations Official Journal, 
Special Supplement No. 44, p. 108. 
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any question of waiting till satisfactory conditions have been assured from 
the point of view of general security. The date for the conference is fixed, 
or at least indicated, and the programuine for the reduction or limitation of 
armaments is subordinated only to ‘existing conditions in regard to regional 
and general security’ (without taking account of the fact that these might 
be non-existent). 

The process of acceleration, once begun, was bound to continue, and 
assuming that we were faced with the prospect of a disarmament conference 
in the immediate future, it was perhaps not unwise to hurry on from this 
point the preparatory work on which the conference must depend for its 
success. If it was inevitable that a conference must meet, it was essential 
that some kind of agreement should be reached beforehand. But it is impor- 
tant to note that the wheel had turned full cycle and we were back again 
where we were before the famous Resolution XIV of 1922 had produced 
the slogan of ‘security first’. The Preparatory Committee, at its recent 
session, was engaged exclusively on the search for a general scheme of 
all-round limitation of armaments, quite regardless of the fact that there is 
no all-round system of security to which it might ‘correspond’. Security had 
dropped into the background, and it was in fact almost considered bad form 
to refer to it. 

The Preparatory Committee has tried to draw up a preliminary draft 
convention, and it seems necessary to take very careful stock of the results 
of this first attempt, in order that we may decide whether we are proceeding 
on the right lines or no. 

In the first place, does the agreed text, such as it is, give the prospect of 
affording any real measure of disarmament? It only attempts, of course, 
to lay down the principles and indicate the methods by which disarmament 
shall be realised—for instance, effectives are to be limited by the period of 
service, the air arm by limitation of number and horsepower of aircraft and 
by limitation of air effectives, and so on. The actual quotas to be allowed 
to each country have not been discussed, and cannot be settled until the 
conference meets. It is undeniable that some progress has been made—some 
formulae agreed upon. To take the most elementary and fundamental point 
of all, every member of the Committee accepted in principle the idea of a 
definite maximum limit. It is only when one realises that that limit must 
be fixed by each country for itself that one is inclined to wonder how far the 
admission of that principle advances matters. How does this work, for 
instance, in the case of land effectives? Each nation knows the number of its 
annual contingent called to the colours, say for example 200,000 men. If its 
period of service is one year, it will put down as the maximum number of 
men on service with the colours 200,000 (or perhaps rather more to provide 
against emergencies and to allow for the natural increase in the annual 
contingent during the period of the convention). If its period of service is 
18 months it will put down 300,000 and so on. What is the good of that? 
All the principal continental countries addicted to compulsory service have 
told us frankly that they cannot reduce the annual contingent, so it is no 
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use asking them to do so. They have told us that the way to reduce effectives 
is to reduce the period of service. That is undoubtedly true in the sense that 
it does reduce the number of men actually with the colours in peace time, 
and that it would effect a real change in the military situation :f carried so 
far that the training given was too short to make troops utilisable for aggressive 
purposes. There is no sign of this, and it is only fair to those nations to say 
that they do not even pretend to hint that they are going to carry reduction 
to this point. The French Government have recently reduced their period 
of service from 18 months to one year. At the same time they are enlisting 
106,000 long-service men, partly to provide more instructors, partly to relieve 
the recruits of the annual contingent from unnecessary and uninstructive 
fatigues, so that the recruit at the end of his 12 months’ service under the 
new system will probably be as efficient as a fighting soldier, if not more so, 
than his predecessor of 18 months training. That being so, the French mass 
of reserves is left untouched and unimpaired. Several speakers—notably the 
Czech,—made reservations during the discussion of the limitation of the 
period of service, observing that if a country wishes to reduce its period of 
service it must engage more long-service men. Now under the scheme 
devised by the Committee there is a limit set on the number of long-service 
men engaged with conscript armies, and doubtless this will be used as an 
argument against the possibility of reducing still further the period of service 
nearer to the point where it would be of any practical effect. Or alternatively, 
in the event of a reduction in the period of service, we should be faced with 
a demand for a large increase in the number of long-service men engaged. 
The agreed text may point the way towards reduction or limitation of land 
effectives, but I cannot see that it takes us any distance along the road. 

In the case of the air, some success may have been achieved, but here 
again, of course, it does not amount to more than a theoretical admission of 
the possibility of limiting aircraft and effectives. What this may mean in 
practice cannot be seen until the figures in the Tables ™ are filled in. 

As regards the navy, practically nothing is yet agreed. It is true that 
theoretically everyone is agreed that the whole fleet must be limited, and 
that the size of individual ships and guns must be limited, but as in this case 
we are not yet agreed even on the method, I think it 1s early yet to rejoice. 

There is no agreement on limitation of expenditure. The only thing that 
all the members of the Committee agreed to in principle was the publication 
of figures relating to actual expenditure on armaments. At first sight this is 
really no advance at all, because I think it is correct to say that all nations 
do publish figures already. Moreover, in most countries estimates are care- 
fully watched and challenged by a parliamentary opposition, and it is very 
doubtful whether a Government would be influenced by fear of criticism at 
Geneva any more than by fear of opposition at home. Tojudge by experience, 
I should say that any Member of the Council would find it extremely difficult 
to criticise the figures submitted by another country except in a most flagrant 


11 i.e. the tables attached to the text of a draft disarmament convention drawn up at 
First Reading: see Cmd. 2888, Annex III. 
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case. One advantage that might accrue from a system of publicity might be 
that a model form of statement—if one can be agreed upon—would facilitate 
analysis and the correct estimate of a country’s military policy. But this 1s 
no very great contribution to a solution of the problem. 

Finally, there appears still to exist a divergence on the methods of enforcing 
the convention—at least the French delegate left Geneva before the end of 
the Committee’s session without having explicitly abandoned his ridiculous 
scheme,'? though it is difficult to believe that he would really wish to adhere 
to it. 

Therefore the practical result of the Committee’s labours, so far as they 
have gone, is very slight and, I submit, of doubtful value. 

The Committee has adjourned till November 1st. I assume that it will not 
meet even then unless agreement has previously been reached on the impor- 
tant outstanding points. At any rate I should urge very strongly that it 
should not meet until this condition is fulfilled. These questions of disarma- 
ment are of a delicate nature and touch everyone on the raw, and their 
discussion does not produce good feeling. I think it was quite noticeable at 
the recent session in Geneva that the tone of the discussions became some- 
what unusually acrimonious. This was perhaps due incidentally to the 
personality of the French representative and inevitably to the presence of 
Count Bernstorff.!3 But these discussions are not things that one would desire 
for their own sake, and should only be embarked on if there is good prospect 
of success. 

Even if we can get agreement beforehand on the outstanding questions, 
would it not be well to go as slowly as possible? We must remember that 
the moment the Preparatory Committee has produced an agreed draft we 
shall be committed to an International Conference. That is where the real 
difficulties—and the dangers—begin. The Preparatory Committee’s work 
is comparatively simple—it has had to occupy itself with such questions as 
whether aircraft should be limited by number or total horsepower or both. 
The Conference will have to lay down that country A may not have more 
than X aeroplanes of a total horsepower of Y (but it will have to fill in names 
and figures). That is where the real trouble begins, and possibly also the 
danger. I know it is thought that a general exchange of views may lead to 
the reduction of each country’s estimate to the lowest possible point—.e. 
of 3 neighbouring countries, A, B and CG, all in more or less similar conditions, 
geographical, political, etc., all more or less distrustful of each other, A and 
B might each want a maximum of 200,000 men, while C might content itself 
with 150,000. It might then be possible, by pointing to C’s moderation, to 
persuade A and B to moderate ther demands. But it seems to me that this 
argument might work both ways. A, B and C might all come to the con- 
ference in the most moderate and pacific mood, but might all be so scared 
by D’s immoderate claim as to revise their original estimates and put in 
a claim for an unnecessarily high figure. It is true that that figure is a 


12 For these proposals v. op. cit., pp. 8 and 19-21. 
™3 German representative on the Preparatory Commission. 
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maximum, and they might not actually keep so many men with the colours. 
But even so, what has happened to ‘limitation’? This danger may be illusory, 
but on the other hand there is the very certainty of difficulty with Germany. 
Count Bernstorff, at the Preparatory Committee, said a good deal, but it 
was more what he did not say that was ominous. At every stage he harped 
on the preamble to Part V of the Treaty of Versailles, and made it plain 
that what Germany expected was a scheme of disarmament drawn to scale 
with Germany’s armaments as left to her under the Peace Treaty. He knows 
as well as anyone else that he is not going to get this, but he will wait till 
the figures are produced at the Conference before he makes real trouble. 
The French, the Belgians and even the Poles made pathetic attempts to 
reply to him with arguments that were saved from complete futility only by 
their obscurity, but it seemed to me that he had the last word every time. 

I suppose this German difficulty had got to be faced sooner or later, but 
I would sooner it were later, and if we could have adhered to the policy 
of 1922-24 we could have assured Germany that we were proceeding to 
disarmament as fast as we possibly could along the only road that had been 
agreed to be practicable. And that road would not have led to figures or 
maximum effectives for many a long day. Now, by our action, we are 
admitting that the time is not too early to attempt to impose a general 
limitation, and we have asked Germany to join with us in working out a 
scheme. She has consented, but on the express condition that the scheme 
shall not turn out to be a sham, and we know what she means by that. 

I do not know how it is proposed to proceed with the negotiations. The 
French, at Geneva, tentatively suggested that M. Paul Boncour might come 
out with M. Briand to the June Council if the Secretary of State would bring 
Lord Cecil with him. There might then be conversations ‘a quatre’. But 
the difficulty is that I do not see much prospect of good progress on the 
principal point at issue until we know the result of the 3-Power naval 
conversations. 

Possibly this will be known in time for us to get negotiations well advanced 
before the Assembly opens in September. At the Assembly there will doubt- 
less be a clamour for a resumption of the work of the Preparatory Committee. 
If agreement has been reached by then, I suppose we shall have to agree that 
the Committee shall meet again on the appointed date. If there is no agree- 
ment, I think we ought to say that the resumption of the Committee’s labours 
must await such agreement. I could not pretend to regard it as a disaster 
if the negotiations were still proceeding, as I confess that I think nothing 
would be lost by postponing further the next meeting of the Preparatory 
Committee. 

I admit that that in itself is a purely dilatory and obstructive attitude, 
but it might give time for further reflection, and the possibility of finding 
some alternative course. I cannot believe that there is much to be gained 
by reverting to the course, abandoned nearly 5 years ago, of trying to impose 
a general limitation of armaments before the world or even Europe is ready 
for it. I know that some people—some members of the Committee even— 
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believe in ‘Security through disarmament’. That seems to me to be con- 
fusing cause and effect, like calling in a surgeon to remove the outward 
symptoms of measles in the hope of thereby curing the complaint. 
Logically, general disarmament should wait on general security, though 
regional disarmament might be expected to follow from regional security. 
I suppose our hope is that one day general security may be realised in the 
sum of regional security pacts covering the globe. We have done what we 
can to start this process: it has not yet received any great extension and I do 
not know what we can do to further it. Regional disarmament has not yet 
followed from the Locarno Treaties, but I do not know why it should not, 
or whether it would not be more practical for the Locarno Powers to set 
a good example by a pact for the limitation of armaments amongst themselves. 
A. CaDOoGAN 
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Record by Sir A. Chamberlain of a conversation with 
M. Briand at the Foreign Office on May 18, 1927' 


[W 4715 /4715/17] 
Pari 1. 


My conversation with Monsieur Briand on Wednesday afternoon lasted 
for two and a half hours, in the course of which we discussed all the major 
problems of the moment and some of the minor questions in which France 
and Great Britain are alike interested. No engagements were undertaken or 
sought on either side, but the conversation revealed a very general agreement 
as to the objects to which our efforts should be directed and even as to the 
means by which those objects may be pursued. To take first the minor 
questions. 

Tanger. 

Monsieur Briand reported to me the present position of the Franco- 
Spanish conversations in regard to Tangier.2 They appear to have come 
very nearly to a deadlock. Finding that the negotiators were making no 
progress, Monsieur Briand had sent for Monsieur Quijiones de Léon} and 
had suggested, quite unofficially, that since what preoccupied Spain was the 
security of her zone,* he would be prepared to propose to the French Govern- 
ment some rectification of the boundary between Tangier and the Protec- 
torate which would meet this demand in return for a similar rectification 


1 M. Briand was accompanying M. Gaston Doumergue, President of the French Republic, 
on his state visit to the United Kingdom, May 16—19, 1927. Part 1 of this record was 
initialed by Sir A. Chamberlain on May 20 and Part II on May a1. 

2 See the Appendix, paragraphs 31-33. See also Survey of International Affairs 1929, 
pp. 189-201. 

3 Spanish Ambassador at Paris. 

4 i.e. the Spanish zone of influence within the French Protectorate over Morocco. 
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at another point between the Spanish and French zones, if that would enable 
an agreement to be reached. According to Monsieur Briand, this proposal 
was to be regarded as not having been made unless General Primo’ was 
prepared to accept it as a basis of settlement. Monsieur Quifiones had 
regarded it as a very interesting and hopeful suggestion, but the Spanish 
Government, while accepting it without enthusiasm or even gratitude, at 
the same time repeated all their other demands. These included complete 
control of the police, a duty which Monsieur Briand said the Spanish were 
quite unable to perform. The sum total of their demands amounted to the 
destruction of the international character of Tangier and was quite unaccept- 
able. Monsieur Briand was now therefore playing for time. He expressed the 
hope that I took no exception to his having made the suggestion for a recti- 
fication of the boundaries. I replied that, as I had said to both the Spanish 
and French Ambassadors, I did not wish to express any opinions in regard 
to conversations to which I was not a party. It was all the more necessary 
for me to retain this reserve in order not to offend the susceptibilities of Italy. 
I had, however, felt it necessary to reserve the liberty of my Government to 
consider on its merits any proposed alteration of the Tangier boundary, for 
I knew that at the time of the London Conference‘ the British Government 
had held strong views on this question and I could not say whether the nature 
of the new proposal or any change in the circumstances would make it 
possible for us in any way to modify our attitude. M. Briand at once 
admitted our special interest in this question & our right to refuse assent to 
any change if we thought our interests endangered by it. 


Italy and Fugo-Slavia. 

Monsieur Briand enquired as to the present position of the negotiations 
between Italy and Jugo-Slavia and asked whether I thought there was any 
prospect of a successful result from the conversations between Monsieur Rakic 
and Signor Mussolini. I told him that one could never speak confidently 
about so temperamental a person as Signor Mussolini. The most hopeful 
prospects might be disturbed by any untoward incident, speech, or even 
newspaper article whether appearing in the Jugo-Slavian or the French press. 
Signor Mussolini unfortunately attached what to my mind seemed an al- 
together exaggerated importance to newspaper articles and paragraphs and 
it must be admitted that some of these had been excessively mischievous & 
even malicious. I had put my views to Signor Mussolini with a persistency 
which had sometimes annoyed him, and there had been moments when in 
consequence our relations had been a little clouded, but Signor Mussolini 
had always sooner or later responded in a very friendly spirit and had again 
and again stated his policy to Sir Ronald Graham in terms which it seemed 
to me ought to be perfectly satisfactory to the Jugo-Slavian Government if 

8 General Primo de Rivera was President of the Spanish Council of Ministers. 

6 This preliminary conference, which met on June 29, 1923, preceded the negotiations 


in Paris which resulted in the Convention of December 18, 1923, on the Organization of the 
Statute of the Tangier Zone, printed in Cmd. 2203 of 1924. 
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he could be induced to make the same declarations to Monsieur Rakic. In 
my view everything would depend on the way in which the conversations 
were handled. It would be a great mistake to begin with the Treaty of 
Tirana or to treat it as if it were the main issue. Signor Mussolini would 
never admit that the Treaty was capable of revision or that it required 
explanations. I believed that the right course would be to base the conversa- 
tions on the Pact of Rome and to try and restore the relations of friendship 
and confidence which had been established at that time. The Treaty of 
Tirana would then fall into its proper place as a mere incident in the con- 
versation, and though Signor Mussolini would resent a demand for explana- 
tions, he might be led to make declarations similar to those which he had 
so often made to me, namely, that Italian policy was entirely peaceful, that 
its object in Albania was to maintain the integrity and the independence of 
the State, while securing recognition of Italy’s political and economic 
interest in a country facing her so closely across the Adriatic. Monsieur 
Briand agreed that if Signor Mussolini were prepared to make to Monsieur 
Rakié declarations such as he had made to Sir Ronald Graham they would 
afford a satisfactory solution of the question. 

I mentioned that I had heard a rumour that Monsieur Marinkovic himself 
had some idea of arranging a meeting with Signor Mussolini. I did not know 
whether there was any foundation for this rumour but perhaps such a 
meeting might not be a bad thing. 


Persia. 


I called Monsieur Briand’s attention to the desire of the Persian Govern- 
ment to terminate the Capitulations.7 He agreed that our two Governments 
should keep in the closest touch and should act in co-operation. 

A. C, 20.5.27. 


Part 2. 


China. 


I pass now to the larger subjects treated in our interview, which Monsieur 
Briand opened with a statement about China. 

Here, he said, the French Government had been obliged to act with great 
caution in view of the state of public opinion in France. The troubles in 
Morocco had involved the sending of nearly 200,000 men to the Protectorate. 
The operations in Syria had also been of a serious character, and any 
suggestion that a further large military effort should be made abroad would 
have evoked strong opposition in the French public. Indeed, the French 
Constitution made the despatch of troops overseas a very difficult matter. 
He had, however, gradually secured the increase of the forces now in China 
or Indo-China to 6000 men and had taken measures to secure a further and 
‘solid’ reinforcement of 2000 men. These figures were strictly confidential 
and were not known in France. 


7 See No. 516. 
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Monsieur Briand then developed the line of argument which was subse- 
quently followed by the President of the Republic in his conversation with 
me at the F.O. dinner. He remarked that our great object must be to 
separate the Chinese from their Bolshevist advisers and to secure the elimina- 
tion of Bolshevist influence from China. With the Chinese themselves we 
were familiar. They remained very much what they had always been and 
we could come to an arrangement with them. He suggested that we should 
endeavour to secure united action among the Consortium Powers® who might 
perhaps address a manifesto to the Chinese expressing our united readiness 
to discuss with a Chinese authority the method of meeting their legitimate 
aspirations whenever such an authority, free from Bolshevist influence, 
should have been established in China. 

I told Monsieur Briand that I entirely accepted these ideas: that the last 
information I had from Japan made me more hopeful of securing Japanese 
cooperation, and though I feared that the inclination of the Washington 
Government was to act separately and to preserve an entirely independent 
attitude, I would gladly study the possibility of putting into practice his 
suggestion of a united declaration. 


Russta. 


Passing to Russia, Monsieur Briand remarked that the Franco-Russo 
negotiations? made no progress. All negotiations with the Soviet authorities 
were, in fact, des duperies. The Soviet Government was now offering to pay 
on account of past obligations the sum of seventy million gold francs spread 
over a period of sixty years (Monsieur Briand appeared a little doubtful 
about the exact figure), but even this offer was dependent on the grant by 
France of fresh credits. He had been a great deal troubled by the obligation 
undertaken by his predecessors to restore the Russian vessels interned at 
Bizerta. These were of diminishing importance, but there were still one or 
two cruisers and some smaller vessels which had some value. The Russians 
had at first said that they wished to send them to the Black Sea. Monsieur 
Briand had pleaded the disturbance and difficulties which that would create. 
They had then suggested that they would in that case send them to the 
Baltic, and Monsieur Briand had made similar excuses. Now, thanks to the 
ingenuity of Monsieur Fromageot, he had found some juridical reason for 
further delaying the delivery of the vessels. 

Monsieur Briand then spoke of Monsieur Rakovsky, now Soviet Ambas- 
sador in Paris, whom, he observed, he never received without a shudder, for 
he had been guilty of the most hideous atrocities in the past, and he believed 
him to be capable of the most cold-blooded cruelty. His embassy was a centre 
of intrigue and espionage. The French police had detected one member of 


8 i.e. the United Kingdom, France, Japan, and the United States. See Cmd. 1214 of 
1921, Correspondence respecting the new Financial Consortium in China, pp. 53-55, for the agree- 
ment of October 15, 1920, between the participating banking groups. 

9 For an account of Franco-Soviet negotiations, 1925-7, see Survey of International Affairs 
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the staff taking part in a Communist meeting in Paris. Monsieur Briand 
had at once demanded the recall of that individual which had been imme- 
diately granted, but the intrigues continued. The Government had just 
undertaken judicial proceedings against certain Communists and it might 
be expected that the course of the judicial enquiries would bring to light 
further information. 

Monsieur Briand suggested that perhaps Italy, France and Great Britain, 
might address a joint and final warning to the Soviet Government that 
unless they could conduct diplomatic relations with due regard to law and 
comity, it would be impossible for any of us to maintain them. 

I told Monsieur Briand that I had not yet received a full report as to the 
results of the search made at Arcos, but that I thought the discoveries made 
were serious—more particularly when taken together with other information 
in our possession which disclosed the fact that the Soviet Government had 
been issuing direct instructions to Borodin and had been continuing here the 
illegitimate activities against which, first Mr. MacDonald and later I myself, 
had been forced to protest. He knew I had been reluctant to allow things 
to come to a crisis and His Majesty’s Government had shown extraordinary 
forbearance and patience, not so much because of any effect that a diplomatic 
breach would have upon our relations with Russia which were already 
thoroughly bad, as by reason of the disturbing effect it might have in the 
border countries and particularly in Germany. I doubted, however, whether 
it would be possible to maintain this attitude. I had, indeed, suggested to 
the Italian Ambassador when I met him the previous evening at the French 
Embassy that it might be worth his while to ascertain from his Government 
what answer he should give to me if I enquired as to Signor Mussolini’s 
attitude in the event of our deciding to break off diplomatic relations with 
the Soviet Govt.!° I should add that when I said good-bye to Monsieur Briand 
at the station next morning, I told him that I had since received the Home 
Office report of the results of the search: they were graver than I had 
anticipated and I was going straight from the station to a meeting of the 
Cabinet to consider them. I could not tell what the decision of the Cabinet 
might be, but I thought it right to warn him that action might be more 
imminent than I had considered it the evening before. 


Germany. 

I then observed that Monsieur Briand had opened our conversation by 
remarking that our real enemy in China was Soviet Russia and that it was 
necessary to work for the extrusion of Bolshevist influence from that country. 
But Russia had two fronts and the more she failed in China, where her 
influence had already received a great set-back, the more she would con- 
centrate upon Germany. This made it all the more necessary that we should 
try to settle amicably and quickly the questions which were outstanding 
between the German Government and ourselves. I reminded him that I had 


10 See J Documenti Diplomatic Italiani, Settima Serie, vol. v, No. 218. 
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said to him before Locarno that we were battling with Soviet Russia for the 
soul of Germany. We had won a success at Locarno. We had confirmed it 
when Germany entered the League; but the more difficult our relations with 
Russia became, the more important was it that we should attach Germany 
solidly to the Western Powers. I recognised the unfortunate results of the 
tactlessness of German methods and deplored the making of such speeches 
as that of the Vice-Chancellor the other day; but we must not allow our 
policy to be deflected by these regrettable incidents. Dr. Stresemann’s own 
speech had been admirable in loyalty and courage,'! and it was to be 
observed that the less we were in control the more freely the pacific influences 
in Germany made themselves heard. I agreed with Monsieur Briand that 
we could not accept as satisfactory an inspection of the demolished fortresses 
by an American expert. I had been doing my best to get Dr. Stresemann 
to invite us to send our own experts to see that the work of demolition was 
completed, and had told him that unless he could give us this assurance, 
I should certainly have to support any French proposal for a League 
inspection. 

Monsieur Briand at once remarked that we must somehow avoid an appeal 
to the League to order an investigation. His course, however, was rendered 
extremely difficult by German methods of propaganda and diplomacy. 
Since December he had secured a reduction in the number of the French 
troops in the Rhineland by between two and three thousand men and a 
considerable reduction in the number of billets occupied. In many cases 
this had been done by sending men on leave in conditions which would 
prevent their return. He had further actually secured the agreement of the 
General Officer Commanding and of the French General Staff to the 
removal of an Army Corps Command, carrying with it a further considerable 
reduction of troops and billets; but at that very moment the agitation had 
begun and the reaction produced by the German pressure in France made 
it impossible for him immediately to execute what, if there had been no 
such agitation or pressure, the military authorities had already agreed to do. 

I again said that I fully realised the difficulties created by German folly 
but it remained the fact that the promise of the Ambassadors’ Conference!? 
had not been fulfilled. I could not be happy as long as our hands were not 
clean and I must continue to press that a sensible reduction be not further 
delayed. 

Monsieur Briand at once admitted that we had not yet given full effect 
to the Resolution of the Ambassadors’ Conference. He agreed that further 
reductions must be made, but explained that he had difficulties inside as 
well as outside the Cabinet: though he added that Monsieur Poincaré was 


11 See The Times, May 3, 1927, p. 15, and May 10, p. 16, respectively, for reports on 
a speech on May 1 at Beuthen in German Upper Silesia by Herr Hergt, in which he referred 
to an unalterable principle of German foreign policy to enter into no security pact with 
respect to the Eastern frontiers and to the future of the German people lying in the East, 
and on Dr. Stresemann’s speech on May 8 at Oeynhausen. 

12 i.e, the note of November 14, 1925, cited in No. 36. 
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a changed man and now fully and loyally accepted the policy of Locarno. 
Monsieur Briand himself would continue to do his best. He asked whether 
I could help him by assenting to some further reduction in the British 
troops. In reply I explained to him frankly my difficulties, both military and 
financial, in complying with such a request since we had never had our 
agreed proportion of the Armies of Occupation and a further reduction 
would work to our financial disadvantage as well as reduce our force to a 
number which did not admit of its proper organisation or training. If, how- 
ever, such a reduction was necessary to make possible the larger French 
reduction, I would again raise the question with my colleagues. It was 
absolutely necessary that we should give the Germans the satisfaction to 
which they were entitled in this matter and that we should prevent them 
from succumbing to the temptation offered by the redoubled efforts to win 
them which the Soviet Government were certain to make. 


Disarmament. 


Finally, Monsieur Briand spoke of the proceedings in the Preparatory 
Committee on Disarmament and of the differences which had arisen between 
the French and British Delegations and more particularly in naval matters. 
He spoke with great and impatient frankness of the attitude of the French 
naval authorities. He observed that France in fact had no navy: that she 
had not built up to her Washington quota, and said that the Commission 
of the Chamber when pressed on this subject by the naval authorities retorted 
that it was useless to spend much needed money on building a fleet now that 
Franco-British relations were secure and there was no possibility of a quarrel 
between the two countries. If it were not, he added, for our difficulties with 
Italy in the Mediterranean, we should easily come to an arrangement with 
you. I wonder whether it might not be possible to make a Mediterranean 
agreement including Great Britain, Italy and France which would solve 
the problem. 

I remarked that this was a very interesting suggestion. What sort of an 
agreement had Monsieur Briand in mind? He replied that he had no scheme 
in view; it was merely an idea which had crossed his mind as he was speaking. 
I am informed, however, by Lord Cecil that both the French and Italian 
delegates at Geneva told him that if we would guarantee them against naval 
attack in the Mediterranean, their Governments would be prepared to 
accept almost any limits to their fleets.'3 I have no doubt that some kind 
of territorial guarantee of the Mediterranean position was in Monsieur 
Briand’s mind though he was not prepared to say so at the moment. 

I told him that if he would study the matter and were later in a position 
to suggest the outlines of an agreement, I should think such a proposal 
extremely interesting and I should study it most carefully. If he wished, he 
might make the proposal quite unofficially to me with the understanding 
that I should treat it as never having been made unless I found in it the 
basis for discussion and agreement. 


13 See No. 149. 
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Monsieur Briand thanked me and promised to study the matter. He 
expressed the hope that in any case before the Committee reassembled we 
should discuss the position through the diplomatic channel so as to endeavour 
to reach an agreement.!4 

A, CG. 21.5.27. 


1 On May 20 in his despatch No. 688 to Rome Sir A. Chamberlain recorded a conversa- 
tion that afternoon with the Italian Ambassador who enquired about the present con- 
versation and Germany’s claim to a seat on the Permanent Mandates Commission of the 
League of Nations. Sir A. Chamberlain informed Signor Bordonaro of his conversation 
with M. Briand on China, Germany, Russia, and Albania and of his explanation to 
Dr. Sthamer in No. 185. For an account of this conversation by Signor Bordonaro see 
I Documenti Diplomatici Italiani, Settima Serie, vol. v, No. 218. 


No. 202 


Memorandum by Viscount Cecil 


[W 4742/61/98] 
LONDON, May 19, 1927 

If I understand Mr. Cadogan’s Minute! right, he suggests that we should 
either propose or agree to an indefinite postponement of further meetings of 
the Preparatory Commission unless at any rate we can agree beforehand 
with the French on a solution of our difficulties. 

Whether this policy is desirable on other grounds or not, I do not think 
that at the present time it is practicable. We and others are under very 
specific obligation to the Germans to promote the scheme of general Disarma- 
ment. Indeed, they may fairly say that it was in return for a promise to do 
so that they agreed to the disarmament clauses of the Treaty of Versailles. 

Our obligation depends not only on Article 8 of tlie Covenant, but on the 
Preamble to the Disarmament Clauses of the Treaty of Versailles, and still 
more on the correspondence between Clemenceau and the Germans prior to 
the German signature.? There is also the similar statement in the Locarno 
documents. Of this the Germans are well aware, as Mr. Cadogan points 
out, and if the League negotiations are indefinitely postponed, the Germans 
will have every ground for saying that the Ex-Allies are not keeping faith 
with them. It is only a step from there for them to say that they feel no 
longer bound by the Disarmament Clauses of the Treaty of Versailles. 


1 No. 200. 

2 Relevant passages from the German note of May 29, 1919 (printed in full in Papers 
relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States: the Paris Peace Conference 1919, vol. vi, 
pp. 795-901), and the reply of June 16, 1919, signed on behalf of the Allied and Associated 
Powers by M. Clemenceau, President of the French Council of Ministers and of the Peace 
Conference (printed in full in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 112, pp. 244-316), are 
cited in Volume I, No. 326. 

3 See the last two paragraphs of the Final Protocol of the Locarno Conference, printed 
as item No. 1 in Cmd. 2525 of 1925. 
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That the Germans should be able to say this at all would be very unfor- 
tunate, but that we should be directly responsible for such a situation would 
surely be disastrous. It seems to me therefore that whatever may or may not 
have been right two or three years ago, we have now no alternative except to 
press on with the Preparatory Commission and ultimately the Disarmament 
Conference with all our strength and influence. 

Nor am I in complete agreement with him in his view as to what was 
actually accomplished at Geneva. We were there only to try and construct 
a basis for subsequent Disarmament negotiations, to draw up the clauses 
of a Treaty so far as the methods and principles of Disarmament are con- 
cerned. In that enterprise we achieved a considerable measure of success, 
as I have explained in my public despatch.‘ It is quite true that it may turn out 
that when the principles are translated into practice 1t may be found that very 
little disarmament has actually taken place. Even so I should feel that a con- 
siderable step forward had been taken. We should have a definite machinery 
for Disarmament established, and we should have it admitted that the arma- 
ments of one country are of international concern to other countries. 

That is an immense advance from the state of things existing before 1914, 
when the countries of Europe had to stand helplessly round watching the 
Central Powers,’ France and Russia, not to speak of ourselves, piling up 
armaments against one another without its being possible even to make a 
protest on the subject. 

Moreover, if the Treaty only lasts five years, it will come up for review 
at the end of that period, and if Europe is by that time in a more secure 
state of feeling, it is reasonable to suppose that we shall be able to screw up 
the figures of Disarmament further. 

This seems to me a very considerable advance. Indeed, if looking at the 
matter apart from preconceptions, I tried to imagine what might have been 
expected to be the course of even the most successful movement towards 
disarmament, it surely must have run very much on the lines which it has 
so far followed. That is to say, the principles of Disarmament would have 
to have been accepted first, and then the Powers either by groups or all 
together would have had to have put those principles actually into practice. 
That is, I hope, what is now being done.® 

R.C.  20.5.27 


4 See No. 160, note 2. S$ Germany and Austria-Hungary. 

6 In minutes on No. 200, and with reference to Lord Cecil’s memorandum, Mr. Gregory 
and Sir A. Chamberlain stated: ‘Lord Cecil’s argument in regard to the Germans is very 
difficult to answer. I imagine that sooner or later the whole question of their position 
vis-a-vis the Versailles Disarmament clauses must arise, and to proceed with our programme 
is the best way to prevent, or at least postpone, this acute controversy. J. D. G. 26:v:27’ 

‘I am not attracted by schemes so vast as that of general (i.e. universal) disarmament 
for they are never realised & to my mind divert attention from more modest but more 
practical proposals. But the decision has been taken to proceed on the larger lines & we 
must continue to do our best to get the best result possible from it. 

‘I hold the German contention that German disarmament must be applied to France 
unreasonable & impracticable. My statement on the subject to Luther & Stresemann is 
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on record in the notes of the conversation held in my room at Locarno. A.C. 27.5’ On 
October 12, 1925, Sir A. Chamberlain had stated, according to the British Secretary’s note 
of a meeting of the Conference of Locarno: ‘German disarmament remained a thing apart. 
The other Powers could not agree to disarm in a measure proportionate to Germany’s 
disarmament.’ Dr. Luther had been German Chancellor January 1925-May 1926. 


No. 203 


Memorandum by Mr. Troutbeck 
[C 4581 /3636/18) 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 19, 1927 
Cruiser ‘D’. 

On the 24th [22nd] April, 1927, Colonel Gosset, the British military expert 
left at Berlin after the withdrawal of the Military Control Commission, 
addressed a note! to the Ambassadors’ Conference informing them of a 
German proposal to arm the new light cruiser D with 19 cm. guns, in spite 
of a ruling by the Naval Commission of Control in 1923 that replacement 
cruisers should in future only be armed with guns not greater than 15 cm. 
Colonel Gosset suggested that the German proposal should be prohibited, 
or, if allowed, only approved subject to certain modifications in the agreed 
annual output of German armament factories. 

The previous history of the question of the armament of replacement 
cruisers is briefly as follows :— 

Article 181 of the Treaty of Versailles laid down the naval forces which 
Germany was to be allowed for the future. By Article 190 she was forbidden 
‘to construct or acquire any warships other than those intended to replace 
the units in commission provided for in Article 181’. The article then 
proceeded to lay down the maximum displacement of the ships intended 
for replacement purposes. According to Article 192, ‘the warships in com- 
mission of the German fleet must have on board or in reserve only the 
allowance of arms, munitions and war material fixed by the Principal Allied 
and Associated Powers’. 

The question arose in 1922 whether Article 192 gave the Principal Allied 
and Associated Powers the right to fix the allowance of arms etc. on replace- 
ment ships. The Allied Powers were themselves divided on the question; 
the French, Belgian and Italian Governments were of opinion that the 
Powers possessed that right, the British and Japanese Governments were of 
opinion that they did not. The matter was eventually referred to the arbitra- 
tion of an American citizen, Mr. Bayne,? who decided in favour of the 
French, Belgian and Italian Governments. As a result the Naval Commission 


1 Not printed. 
2 Mr. Hugh Bayne was an unofficial member of the legal service of the Reparation 
Commission. 
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of Control on the goth July 1923 informed the German Government, in 
connection with the armament of the new German cruiser ‘Dresden’, that 
the Ambassadors’ Conference had decided to fix the maximum calibre for 
all future replacement cruisers at 15 cm. The decision was entirely contrary 
to the previous German contentions, but it appears that the German Govern- 
ment never protested against nor made any reservations with regard to it 
at the time. 

The question however came up again towards the end of 1924, by which 
time the Naval Commission of Control had been withdrawn, its functions 
being continued by the Military Commission of Control ‘for the purpose 
of the general inspection of the war material admitting of use both by the 
army and the navy’.3 Heavy guns are of course an example of such war 
material, and at the end of 1924 the Military Commission of Control 
received a memorandum by a Captain Batsch of the German Naval Staff 
contending that the number and calibre of the guns and the extent and 
strength of the armaments of German replacement ships were not provided 
for by the Treaty. It appeared, moreover, that the German Government 
were proceeding on the assumption that Captain Batsch’s arguments were 
sound in law, and were making orders accordingly. 

Lord Crewe was therefore instructed on the 19th January, 1925, to be 
guided by the opinion given by Mr. Bayne in 1923, should the matter come 
before the Ambassadors’ Conference. In point of fact the question never 
did come before the Conference and it is now for the first time that the 
issue has become a practical one. 


The question has also another aspect. The Treaty gave the Allies wide 
powers to fix the number and size of the guns of every description which 
Germany was to be allowed in the future, and also to restrict the number 
of armament factories. —The Annex to Section 1 of Part V of the Treaty 
contained tables setting out the scales of armament for Germany’s mobile 
army. By Article 167 the number and calibre of the fortress guns which 
Germany was allowed to retain had to be notified to the Allied Powers ‘and 
will constitute maximum amounts which may not be exceeded’. As regards 
naval guns Article 192 laid down that ‘the war-ships in commission of the 
German fleet must have on board or in reserve only the allowance of arms, 
munitions and war material fixed by the Allied and Associated Powers’. 
This was the clause interpreted by Mr. Bayne as conferring an everlasting 
right upon the Allies. Finally by Article 168 the Allies were empowered to 
approve Germany’s armament factories ‘the number of which they retain 
the right to restrict’. 

As a result of all the above clauses the Military and Naval Commissions 
of Control laid down the factories in which war material was to be manu- 
factured, stated the number of installations etc. to be allowed to each of the 
authorised firms, and drew up lists defining precisely the number of guns 


3 The quotation is from the German note of August 22, 1924, to the Naval Inter-Allied 
Commission of Control in regard to the withdrawal of that Commission from Germany. 
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which might be produced each year. The Germans agreed to these limita- 
tions, though they were arrived at on the basis of the annual replacement 
of war material authorised not only for the German army, but also for the 
German navy, on the assumption that the Allies had the right to limit the 
calibre of guns for replacement units. It should be added that the scales of 
output laid down did not include 19 cm. guns, though they included bigger 
as well as smaller guns. 


The present question therefore appears to be governed by two decisions 

(a) the Naval Commission ruling of July 30th, 1923, fixing 15 cm. as the 
maximum calibre for the guns of replacement cruisers, and 

(5) the scales of gun output laid down by the Military and Naval Com- 
missions of Control. 

The former of these decisions contains the following weaknesses. It is not 
clear how far the German Government can be said to have accepted it; 
it was contrary to their previous contentions and it is possible that, if the 
Allies now try to enforce it, the German Government might ask for the 
matter to be taken to arbitration. Also they might easily win their case 
(we ourselves thought it was correct at the time). Secondly, Mr. Bayne’s 
arbitral ruling in fact conferred upon the Allied Powers an impossible right. 
It is clear that for the Allied Powers to claim to control indefinitely the 
armament of the German post-war fleet would be likely to lead to all sorts 
of practical difficulties with the League of Nations, who have in all other 
respects, in virtue of Article 213, taken over from the Allies the task of 
supervising the continued observance of the military and naval clauses of 
the Treaty. 

The decision regarding the output of the German factories has none of 
the above disadvantages, as it was formally accepted by the German Govern- 
ment. 

For these reasons Sir Cecil Hurst has suggested, in the first place, that it 
is unnecessary for us to take the initiative in the matter at all, as according 
to our view in 1922, the Germans were entitled to arm a replacement cruiser 
with 19 cm. guns. Secondly, if and when action is to be taken, it would 
better be based upon the agreement regarding gun output than upon the 
Naval Commission’s ruling of July 1923. He suggested that we might well 
wait until Germany violates the agreement regarding gun output before 
protesting. 

Sir Cecil Hurst’s suggestion seems entirely sound. The only point which 
might be raised is that it is not clear whether by building 19 cm. guns 
Germany need necessarily violate the output agreement. May she not make 
up for it by refraining from building an equivalent number of bigger guns? 
If she did so, there would presumably be less ground than ever for protest. 

It ought, however, to be added that there has been a general concensus [sic] 
of opinion by the various British authorities in favour of prohibiting the 
German proposal. Sir R. Lindsay, the Admiralty and the War Office have 
all on various grounds supported Colonel Gosset. The only serious argument 
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however, produced in favour of prohibiting the German proposal would 
seem to be the fear that Germany’s real purpose in building these guns is 
to provide herself with additional mobile heavy artillery. This danger 
however seems to be provided against if we hold the German Government 
to the agreement regarding gun output.‘ 

J. M. TRouTBEeck 


4 In Berlin telegram No. 57 of June 2 Sir R. Lindsay subsequently transmitted a message 
from Colonel Gosset to General Charles at the War Office that the ‘Reichswehr Ministry 
has given up idea of 19 centimetre guns for light cruisers’. 


No. 204 
Mr. Peters (Moscow) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received May 31) 


No. 342 [W 2532/209/38]* 
moscow, May 19, 1927 
Sir, 

The raid on Arcos has pushed all other political events into the background. 
I have already reported by telegram and despatch' the substance of what 
is being said in Moscow on the subject. Almost two weeks will pass before 
this despatch by to-day’s bag reaches London, and any detailed analysis of 
the situation at the present moment would be out of date before it was read. 
I therefore confine myself to one or two general impressions. 

2. On the very day of the publication of the news, the 14th May, big 
demonstrations took place throughout the Soviet Union. The Moscow 
demonstration was the biggest since the days of the so-called ‘Curzon 
ultimatum’ of 1923.2, Such demonstrations are, of course, easily organised 
in this country. People are told to demonstrate, if not by the Government, 
by party and trade union authorities, whom it is unwise to disobey in these 
days of staff reductions and unemployment. Ninety-five per cent. of the 
demonstrators ‘demonstrated’ because they were told to. But I am inclined 
to agree with the view expressed by Mr. Preston in his telegram to you 
describing the Leningrad demonstration,? namely, that on this occasion 
there were signs that some at least of the crowd felt that there really was 
a grievance, a fit subject for a demonstration. The demonstration at this 
mission lasted for some five hours. There were, of course, processions in all 
parts of the town. 


1 Moscow telegram No. 58 and despatch No. 326 of May 14 are not printed. Moscow 
telegram No. 58 stated in particular: “Taking the press as a whole general line is that this is an 
act of provocation designed like the unsuccessful attempt at Peking [cf. No. 205, note 11] to 
force the hand of the Soviet Government. Soviet Government however refuses to deviate 
from its policy of peace, and provocation (plenty of adjectives are used) will not succeed.’ 

2 i.e. the memorandum sent by Lord Curzon, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
1919-24, on May 2, 1923, to Moscow for communication to the Soviet Government and 
printed in Cmd. 1809 of 1923 as the enclosure in item No. 5. 3 No. 198. 
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3. It was at first expected that the Soviet Government would send a note 
on the 14th May to the British Government. A note was drawn up on that 
day, but was apparently subjected to continual redrafting, so that it was 
finally only delivered to me late on the evening of the 17th May.* There is 
reason to believe that in its original form the note provided for ‘sanctions’ 
in the form of the withdrawal of orders from Great Britain. Later on the 
sanctions were removed from the note and a special decree, published 
simultaneously with the note, was passed to the effect that Soviet orders 
could only be placed in countries with which the Soviet Government was 
in proper diplomatic relations and where the Soviet trade representations 
could work in normal conditions. A translation of this decree is being 
forwarded separately.’ True, exceptions are expressly provided for, but this 
decree must be regarded as a direct outcome of the raid on the Soviet trade 
delegation in Moorgate Street. 

4. The Soviet Government controls the Soviet press. To say, then, that 
the Soviet Government has ‘a good press’ appears to be merely stating the 
obvious. Yet I have the impression that the Soviet Government has public 
opinion more behind it on this occasion than has been the case in ‘incidents’ 
with foreign Governments in the past. The Soviet Government is able to 
represent itself as the injured party, and to point to events in London as 
proving that it was no obsession on its part to think that Great Britain was 
the centre of anti-Soviet effort and was untiredly working against the Soviet 
Union. And it should be remembered that as the years have passed since 
1917 the number of persons who are directly interested in the working of the 
Soviet Government machine has increased enormously. Vested interests 
have grown up and any blow against the trading machine of the Soviet 
Government has thus a wide repercussion. 

5. The effect of the incident in London can, of course, only be unfavour- 
able for Anglo-Soviet relations. The immediate effect will be disturbance 
of Anglo-Soviet trade, although I do not believe that there will necessarily 
be a wholesale transfer of Soviet orders to other countries. A further effect 
will be to intensify the ‘suspiciousness’ of Soviet diplomacy. The legend of 
anti-Soviet designs, of an anti-Soviet bloc arranged by you will be given a 
fresh lease of life. The Soviet Government may be able to make some 
political capital at home out of the incident. I need hardly emphasise that 
in the above I am stating the matter entirely from the point of view of a 
British recorder of events in Moscow, necessarily in ignorance of the grounds 
for, and results of, the London raid. 

I have, &c., 
WILLIAM PETERS 


4 This note is printed in Jane Degras, Soviet Documents on Foreign Policy, vol. ii, pp. 204-8. 
5 This translation is untraced in Foreign Office archives. For the decree and the state- 
ment of May 24 by the Soviet Trade Delegation in London, ». ibid., pp. 208-9. 
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No. 205 


Letter from Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) to Mr. Sargent 


[W 2343/9309 /38] 
BERLIN, May 19, 1927 
Dear Sargent, 

Breen! had a conversation a few days ago with Herr Schlesinger who is 
now German Consul-General in Moscow and with whom he was in contact 
a good deal after the Revolution in 1918 and during 1919. The meeting and 
resultant conversation, of which I enclose Breen’s record, was quite acci- 
dental. 

Schlesinger became prominent during the Revolution as the head of a 
‘Soldatenrat’? in Brandenburg near Berlin. Having plenty of ability, he 
quickly worked his way up and in January, 1919, obtained a temporary but 
responsible position in connection with Russian prisoners of war in Germany. 
Most of the arrangements made by the Armistice Commission at Spa 
regarding the custody and ultimate repatriation of Russian prisoners passed 
through Schlesinger’s hands. His work eventually entailed several visits to 
Moscow, and being a Jew, married to a Russian wife, he soon got on even 
terms with the Soviet people although he was and is, I understand, in no 
sense a Communist. Subsequently he worked with Nansen? in Russia in 
connection with Russian relief. When this came to an end, he appears to 
have been attached in some unofficial capacity to the German Mission at 
Moscow. At all events, whenever he came to Berlin he was always well 
informed about affairs in Russia, and his forecasts were usually accurate. 
He is now a full-fledged Consul-General at Moscow, but whether this is a 
nominal rank or whether he functions in a Consular capacity is not certain. 
He helped to prepare the Russian—German Commercial Treaty* and the 
Treaty of Berlin,’ and probably influenced every big transaction between 
the two countries. 

It is important that Schlesinger’s name should not be mentioned, as he 
would remember what he said and to whom he said it. 

Yours sincerely 
R. C, Linpsay 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 205 


Notes of a Conversation on Conditions in Russta and 
German—Russian Relations. 


(Q[uestion]). I began by congratulating Schlesinger on the accuracy of 


t Press Officer in H.M. Embassy at Berlin. 2 Soldiers’ Council. 

3 Dr. F. Nansen, Norwegian Delegate to the League of Nations Assembly, had been 
appointed High Commissioner for Russian Relief by the Conference of Red Cross Societies 
which met at Geneva in August 1921. 

4 The German-Soviet Treaty of Friendship, signed at Moscow on October 12, 1925, 
included an economic agreement: see British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 122, pp. 707-49. 

S This Treaty of Friendship, signed on April 24, 1926, is printed, with attached exchange 
of notes, op. cit., vol. 125, pp. 738-41; see Volume I, Chapter IV, passim. 
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his forecast of events in Russia in the past, and asked him his general view 
of the future development. 

(A[nswer]). It is quite true that I have been correct on a great many 
important points, but I made one serious miscalculation and perhaps misled 
my Government although it does not make any serious difference so far as 
German policy is concerned. I was wrong as regards the pace of evolution 
in Russia. I counted on a much more rapid evolution from raw Soviet theory 
to what I would call normal practice. In fact, I thought that in ten years 
from 1918 Russia would have evolved into a kind of Social-Democratic 
Republic, and I based my ideas of co-operation between Russia and Ger- 
many on that estimate. I still hold that the relations between the two 
countries must be close and friendly; they must co-operate as they are 
dependent on each other. 


(Q). Do you still believe in your gradual evolution theory? 


(A). Unquestionably. But I overlooked two factors in my original 
estimate :— 

(a) Russia’s capacity to exist in isolation and to put up with the Soviet 
system even if the whole of the rest of the world joined in an economic or 
political boycott against her. Remember that before the war the greater 
portion of Russia lived in isolation, knowing nothing of the outer world and 
living as a primitive agricultural community. The Russian peasant is the 
most docile creature in the world. You know how docile and disciplined 
the German masses are—yet there is no comparison between them and the 
Russians in this respect. Once an administration is in power in Russia—be 
it Soviet or Czarist—nothing short of a catastrophe like the defeat of 1917 
can overthrow it. 

For that matter there is no internal focus of opposition in Russia. The 
Soviets nip any movement in the bud. 

(65) The poverty of Germany—by which I mean her incapacity to grant 
trading credits to Russia. Everything hinges on a supply of credit. We can 
only bring Soviet Russia into the orbit of the capitalist countries by trading 
with her and proving that the present system of foreign trade is not in her 
own interests. If you can stimulate Russia’s trade and industries to a 
sufficient extent you will reach a point from which any Soviet Government 
cannot draw back and a time when institutions like the foreign trade 
monopoly must go by the board, in other words the Soviet system must 
come to a workable compromise with the rest of the world instead of trying 
to square the circle as at present by engaging in trade as a Communist unit 
with a world run by individual enterprise. The present position is a vicious 
circle. For lack of credit, Russia cannot import. Without imports, agricul- 
tural machinery and industrial machinery, Russia cannot export. And 
without imports and exports she must remain as she is, isolated, and Soviet. 
You must break the circle somewhere and in my opinion you must commence 
by giving her credit. You (in England) can control the pace of evolution by 
extending credits which we are too poor to give. 
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(Q). What about the concessions? Russia can raise money by giving 
concessions on reasonable terms. 


(A). Not on any large scale as yet owing to labour and general conditions. 
Besides, the existing concessions have not been a practical success. Take the 
case of the Mologa® which is not calculated to encourage our people. Take 
the Harriman case, the Manganese concession of June, 1925, at Tschiaturi. 
Harriman has to pay three dollars for every ton of ore exported. He has not 
been able to export the 500,000 tons per annum which was the minimum 
fixed, and is losing money. They will have to change their concession policy, 
and they will only do that gradually. Harriman is negotiating at present 
for new articles of agreement.’ 

Concessions on a large scale will only follow on general trade recovery in 
Russia. 


(Q). You have already given them a credit of 300 million Marks. Is that 
not sufficient for the moment? 


(A). I arranged all that transaction. It is only a drop in the ocean, and 
for that matter the major portion of it was already used up when it was 
officially granted. Let me explain. Our firms had already imported goods 
at their own risk to a very considerable extent. The position was that 
Kristinski® had to go to Stresemann and tell him that within a month or 
two quantities of Russian bills would have to be protested unless something 
was done. So, largely at my instigation, the Reich gave the credit in question 
which was retrospective in effect and to a large extent covered orders already 
executed or partly executed. 


(Q). What about the additional German credits of which I read recently 
in the Daily Telegraph? 


(A). That is a mere bagatelle. Under the credit agreement a certain 
percentage was reserved for freights, insurance etc., and recently the Russians 
approached us asking that the total net sum of 300 million should be available 
for imports. That and a few other adjustments involve an increase of some- 
where between 20 and 30 million Marks which amounts to nothing. 


(Q). It seems to me that in acting on your suggestion the British or 
American Government would be throwing good money after bad. What 
guarantee have we or the Americans that things will pan out as you con- 
template? 


(A). I am only giving you my considered opinion. There is no other way 
of dealing with the Soviets. Russia can’t be attacked. She can’t be coerced 
economically. She is invulnerable just as you (England) are invulnerable. 
You remind me of two lions whose teeth have been drawn, snarling at each 


6 See the enclosure in No. 144. 

7 Mr. W. A. Harriman of the American firm of W. A. Harriman & Co. announced on 
July 8, 1927, that his firm had signed a revised contract with the Soviet Government. 

8 M. Krestinski was Soviet Ambassador at Berlin. 
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other. You can only approach Russia through the ordinary channels of 
business. You can call it bribery if you like. If you wait until she makes 
a settlement of her pre-war debts you will wait until the Greek Kalends. 
How can she make debt payments abroad without exporting goods? How 
can she export without importing machinery and putting the railways, etc., 
in order? I come back to my vicious circle. 


(Q). If they want credits why don’t they behave themselves politically? 
Why conduct anti-British propaganda? Why interfere in China or Persia 
or elsewhere? 


(A). They carry on propaganda not because they have any particular 
animus against you, but because as long as the Polit Bureau 1s convinced 
that you are the most vulnerable they will attack you. If their agents told 
them that Algeria was a better field they would try Algeria. It so happens 
that China is accessible to them and you have big interests in China. Again 
there is no country from which they receive such encouragement as England. 
I don’t understand it, but a section of your labour people are the reddest 
outside Moscow that I know. Why are they always writing to Moscow 
encouraging them, at one time to help strikes in England, at another time 
to help the oppressed eastern nations, etc.? I think it is because your work- 
men are less educated than ours or the French. Our people learned during 
the inflation that the relations between labour and capital are governed first 
of all by economic conditions in the world and not by the peculiar conditions 
at home. 


(Q). Tell me about China. Has this affair cost Moscow a lot of money? 


(A). You can calculate the amount of money spent on propaganda by 
taking the Russian import and export figures of all the various countries 
and tot[t]ing them up. The balance covers propaganda and the upkeep of 
Soviet diplomatic missions abroad. They have no other sources of income. 
We made the calculation the other day in the Ausw4rtiges Amt? and it did 
not amount to much. Besides they are finding it harder and harder to get 
reliable agents abroad, men who are not venal or who do not waste the 
funds. In the case of China the Polit Bureau were astonished at their 
success in the South, and quite taken aback by your precipitate action in 
coming to an agreement at Hankow.!° They expected you to send troops 
long before. They don’t like troops or military action of any kind because 
they are genuinely idealists to that extent—anti-militarists if you like. Every 
twenty years you have a hubbub in China, and it so happens that this time 
the Soviets interfered and you gave them most of the Kudos which they 
probably did not deserve. For that matter much that you call ‘Soviet’ in 
England is in very many cases only ‘Russian’. 

®° The German Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

10 For the agreements of February 19-20, 1927, relative to the transfer to the Chinese 


Nationalist Government of administrative powers in the former British Concessions at 
Hankow and Kiukiang see Cmd. 2869 of 1927. 
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(Q). Did they resent their ejection from Pekin?! 


(A). Not in the least. They understand a ‘Schweinerei’,!? as they are 
always prepared to commit one themselves. They were foolish to withdraw 
their mission and lose a valuable pied-a-terre in China. 


(Q). Do you see much of the army? 


(A). Yes, a fair amount. Discipline is good. All discipline is based on 
severe punishment as for instance in our army before the war. The Russians 
intensify the punishment and get better discipline. But they could never use 
the army except internally. If it returned victorious after, say, attacking 
Bessarabia, it might oust the Government. If it returned defeated it might 
do the same. Besides the Communist Party is, au fond, averse from military 
operations. 


(Q). (I alluded cautiously to Reichswehr activities in Russia.) 


(A). That is a long story and a troublesome one. The fact is that relations 
between the Auswartiges Amt and the Reichswehr are just like those 
between the Prussian Army and the civil authorities in the old days. They 
never see quite eye to eye. After Rapallo'3 our military people thought they 
could spread themselves in Russia—I mean have a little more freedom of 
action. Under the Treaty of Versailles all sorts of things are forbidden. 
You know my personal views. I am an anti-militarist, but I quite see that 
there is a limit to everything. Suppose you were a scientist and you were 
forbidden to keep abreast of research in your particular line. Our military 
people are naturally interested in technical advances, new inventions, 
chemical research, etc. They want to try out the latest military novelties 
in vogue in other countries, mechanical transport for guns, new kinds of 
rifles or machine guns—in fact anything from a new poison gas to pilotless 
aeroplanes. Russia is the only place where they were immune from inter- 
ference or espionage. For a while we had no end of trouble with them. As 
far as I can see they did nothing except waste a great deal of money and 
get involved in squabbles with the local workers councils or state factories 
in Russia, which we had to settle. It became so bad that Brockdorff pro- 
tested on several occasions to the Home Government. More especially, 
after Germany entered the League, he wrote strongly to Berlin asking them 
to put a check on the Reichswehr command and refuse visas to German 
officers both because conditions in Russia are quite unsuitable for any 
nonsense of this kind and because stories would be bound to leak out to 


11 The Soviet Legation at Peking had been searched by Chinese police on April 6. On 
April 22 the Soviet Government informed the Chinese Chargé d’Affaires at Moscow that 
it intended to abide by the decision announced in a previous note of April g to recall the 
Soviet Chargé d’Affaires from Peking: see The China Year Book 1928 (Tientsin, n.d.), 
Pp. 792-9. 12 Mean trick. 

'3 The German-Soviet treaty of Apri] 16, 1922, is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, 
vol. 118, pp. 586-7. 
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Germany’s discredit. As a matter of fact, you must have seen what happened 
in the Reichstag last December and the fuss about the shiploads of Russian 
arms to Stettin.'4 How those people imagined that they could handle a 
transport of that kind secretly is a mystery to me. The dock labourers and 
railwaymen are bound to give it away except perhaps during actual hostili- 
ties. Furthermore, the factory councils in Russia view the Reichswehr with 
very mixed feelings. They have their Communist comrades in Germany to 
consider. 


(Q). Do you think the Russians are likely to enter the League? 


(A). A good deal depends on their experiences at Geneva during this 
economic conference. Like all upstarts, they are anxious to be in the swim, 
to be recognised. If America were in the League they would come in 
tomorrow if only as a step towards American recognition. They get into a 
state of excitement if only a little country like Belgium or the Argentine or 
Spain talks of recognising them. You must not flatter them by taking too 
much notice of them. Their vanity is tickled whenever they are the centre 
of some rumpus or when some ‘Schweinerei’ is traced home to them. I believe 
they feel flattered when your Foreign Office sends for M. Rosengoltz and 
washes his head. They feel important when they read the British Press on 
their scandalous behaviour in China. 

We have had to protest over and over again against their propaganda 
activities, and it is my impression that they do not realise the enormity of 
their misdeeds. They cannot understand the abhorrence with which Western 
Governments view Communism or Bolshevism. Russians have other stan- 
dards and other values. Their conception of time differs from ours, and their 
conception of what is unfair differs from ours. I know them all personally 
and they treat me as a friend, for they remember that I was the first foreigner 
to go to Russia in a semi-official capacity and deal with them as man to man. 


(Q). Who ts actually running the show? 


(A). Stalin. He has got the whip hand in the Polit Buro, and the Polit 
Buro have got the power. They have got the Party behind them. 


(Q). Where is Chicherin? 


(A). He will be in Berlin shortly on his way back from his cure. He will 
meet Brockdorff here. Brockdorff is returning on leave and is due to entertain 
President von Hindenburg at his country seat in Germany. 


1 Cf. Kurt Rosenbaum, op. cit., pp. 232-3. 
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No. 206 


Mr. Peters (Moscow) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Recetved May 21, 5.30 p.m.) 
No. 63 Telegraphic [N 2312/9/38] 
moscow, May 21, 1927, 3.25 p.m. 

Instructions have been published to-day for bringing into force decree of 
Council of Peoples Commissaries of May 17th confining Soviet foreign trade 
operation as a rule to those countries with which Soviet Union has normal 
diplomatic relations and in which foreign trade representations of Soviet 
Union are afforded guarantees of uninterrupted work and normal working 
conditions. Instructions (? arrange for) the cancellation of import licences 
for goods not already actually ordered in countries where normal work is.. .! 
and for the transfer of orders to other countries. Soviet exports are also as 
far as possible to be diverted in the same direction. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that Soviet foreign trade returns 
for the first half of the year ending March 1927 show Great Britain as having 
done the biggest turnover viz: 161 million roubles; next coming, Germany 
142, United States 49, and France 42. 

Mikoyan commissary of trade in a speech delivered on May 15th referred 
to the preparedness of English business circles to give credit to the Soviet 
government in particular mentioning the signatories of the agreement with 
the bank for credit of 10 million pounds on May r1th,? negotiations for 
textile machinery in Manchester to the value of 25 million roubles and for 
oil industry equipment to the sum of 20 million roubles. Credits actually 
being negotiated in England were thus equal to 300 million marks credit 
obtained in Germany. As regards actual orders there are 25 million roubles 
worth which were actually earmarked for England including equipment of 
metal, chemical, textile, oil, electrical and transport industries. He reports 
receipt of numerous offers from other countries to supply these goods.3 

t The text is here uncertain. 2 See No. 193, note 3. 

3 On May 24 Mr. Peters reported in Moscow telegram No. 70: ‘Press reports instructions 


given by Commissariat of Trade on 21st May suspending placing of new orders in Great 
Britain.’ 


No. 207 


Mr. Peters (Moscow) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received May 23, 9 a.m.) 
No. 67 Telegraphic [Telegrams 46] 
moscow, May 23, 1927, 12.5 a.m. 
In so far as present political and economic situation in Soviet Union may 
be presented for consideration! I submit the following :— 


t Mr. Peters had been informed in Foreign Office telegram No. 68 to Moscow of May 20: 
‘Situation is developing in a manner which makes it possible that a severance of relations 
may take place early next week.’ The remainder of the telegram related to the necessary 
arrangements in such an event. 
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1. Political Internal. 


Communism as real force is steadily losing ground. This process has 
become quicker in the last year. Country has recovered from the worst 
results of the war and revolution, and people now having [sic] ordinary work 
to do and plenty of difficulties to face. Revolutionary enthusiasm even in the 
party has waned and is very nearly dead. Anyone coming to this Union 
to-day will see plenty of topsy-turvydom but precious little socialism. 

Crystalline structure of the country remains, but chemical composition 
has changed. For external consumption same old bombastic slogans and 
claims regarding socialistic construction are being put forward. But there 
is a world of difference between Soviet conditions and Communist descrip- 
tions of Soviet conditions. Communism has been proved a failure by being 
left to show what it can do. 


2. Political External. 


Remarks regarding internal political bombastic slogans apply to the world 
revolution slogans. 


3. Econom. 


Position is as described in 1. Ordinary economic difficulties have now to 
be faced, and result is that ordinary capitalistic methods of meeting them 
are being applied. The more people visit Soviet Union the clearer this will 
become. Soviet economic machine works incredibly badly, but there is little 
really new in its methods of attacking labour and other problems. As regards 
trade with Soviet Union, I see no reason to change opinion I have repeatedly 
expressed that Soviet Government can meet obligations for limited amount 
of the [stc] trade it does,” 


2 In a note of May 25 to Mr. Selby, Private Secretary to Sir A. Chamberlain, Sir O. 
Niemeyer, Controller of Finance in H.M. Treasury, stated: ‘It is obvious that a diplomatic 
rupture with Russia must tend to have a depressing effect on trade between this country 
and Russia. It is impossible to estimate the extent of the depression pending experience, 
and it is permissible to argue that whatever the extent, there are compensating considera- 
tions, (e.g. less agitation) on the other side. Russia is a very large country with an enormous 
population; but it has never, even in pre-war days, had any significant proportion of 
British trade. The volume of trade in recent years is given in the following Table: 


1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 


£ £ £ £ £ 
United Kingdom exports to 3,641,000 2,492,000 3,860,000 6,240,000 5,861,000 
Russia 


United Kingdom re-exports 970,000 1,989,000 7,212,000 13,017,000 8,566,000 
to Russia 

United Kingdom Total £4,611,000 £4,481,000 £11,072,000 £19,257,000 £14,427,000 
Exports to Russia ne rr, ae ee ee ee ey GS ee = ee 


United Kingdom Imports £8,103,000 £9,266,000 £19,774,000 £25,322,000 £23,950,000 
from Russia 

Excess Imports from Russia £3,492,000 £4,785,000 £8,702,000 £6,065,000 £9,523,000 
into United Kingdom 
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‘It will be observed: 
(1) that the totals are not very large, 
and (2) that the balance has always been in favour of Russia. 
In other words, a cessation of trade is more likely to damage Russia, both relatively and 
absolutely, than to damage this country. Between a quarter and a third of Russian imports 
are wood and timber, which cannot readily be sold elsewhere than in this country.’ 


No. 208 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received May 24, 9 a.m.) 


No. 96 L.N. Telegraphic [Telegrams 46] 
GENEVA, May 23, 1927, 8.45 p.m. 

Following from Mr. Cavendish-Bentinck :— 

‘In a speech at the close of International Economic Conference, Soviet 
delegate stated that this conference had mainly dealt with secondary points 
and had not coped with fundamental questions, and that his delegation 
were unable to vote for any resolution mentioning future action by League 
of Nations, as Soviet Union is not, and would not, become member; more- 
over, they do not consider League a satisfactory instrument for maintenance 
of peace, but rather instrument in the hands of Imperialists which has often 
served to cloak oppression of the weaker nations. 

‘Abuse of League by a delegate of non-member State which has accepted 
invitation to be present at League Conference was generally considered 
extremely ill-mannered, and Soviet delegates have made distinctly unfavour- 
able impression.’ 


No. 209 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. Peters (Moscow) 
No. 70 Telegraphic [N 2352/209/38] 


Very secret FOREIGN OFFICE, May 23, 1927, 10.30 p.m. 


My tel. No. 68.1 

Cabinet decided this morning to terminate Trade Agreement and sever 
diplomatic relations with Soviet Government. Prime Minister will make 
statement to this effect in House of Commons to-morrow,? but note will not 
be sent to Russian Chargé d’Affaires until May 26th after a debate in the 
House.3 He will be requested to leave country, with his staff and members 
of Trade Delegation, within ro days from that date. 

Pending further instructions you should make no communication on the 
subject to Soviet Govt. 

1 See No. 207, note r. 

2 Mr. Baldwin’s statement on May 24 is printed in Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 206, 


cols. 1842-9. 
3 V. ibid., cols. 2195-2310. For Sir A. Chamberlain’s statement see cols. 2204-18. 
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No. 210 


Memorandum by Mr. Troutbeck 
[C 4475 /833/18) 
FOREIGN OFFICE, May 23, 1927 


The German budget for 1927 contained an item for 4,700,000 marks ‘for 
the encouragement of gliding and low-power planes and the education of 
professional air personnel’. 

The French drew attention to this item last January!’ and suggested that 
the matter might be looked into by the Versailles Committee and the Air 
Clauses Committee with a view to its eventually being taken up with the 
League of Nations. The item seemed to the French clearly contrary to the 
Air Agreement of May 22nd 1926 which laid down that sporting aviation 
might not be subsidised at all and commercial aviation only in proportion 
to normal economic requirements. 

We objected to any of the Allied organisations in Paris dealing with the 
question but agreed with the French that on the face of it there seemed to 
have been an infraction of the Air Agreement. Lord Crewe was instructed? 
to inform the French Government, on the 14th April, that we were prepared 
to join them in drawing the attention of the German Government to the 
matter and enquiring how they reconciled the item in the budget with their 
obligations under the Aeronautical Agreement. 

On the 2gth April the French Government informed Lord Crewe} that 
they had discussed the matter informally with the German Chargé d’ Affaires 
in Paris who had explained it away by saying that the subsidy was principally 
for the instruction of professional pilots and only a small part of the item was 
for gliding and low-power flying. In any case none of the latter portion 
was for sporting purposes, but all for scientific study. 

On the 19th May* the French gave us their comments on the above. 
Briefly they thought Herr Rieth’s explanations unsatisfactory and suggested 
that the French and British Ambassadors in Berlin might draw the German 
Government’s attention officially to the question and ask how the item could 
be reconciled with the agreement of May 1926. The French authorities 
alleged that, so far as gliding and low-power flying was concerned, the 
official commentary on the German budget had itself drawn attention to 
the use of the subsidy for training young pilots in sporting aviation. They 
added that subsidies for commercial flying and technical research were 
already provided for in other chapters of the budget, and that 4,700,000 
marks was enough to train a number of pilots out of all proportion to the 
annual commercial requirements. 

t See No. 9. 

2 In Foreign Office despatch No. 1062 to Paris, not preserved in Foreign Office archives. 

3 Lord Crewe’s report in Paris despatch No. 994 is not preserved in Foreign Office 
archives. 

4 Lord Crewe’s report in Paris despatch No. 1146 is not preserved in Foreign Office 
archives. 
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The Air Ministry say in their present letters that they too are by no means 
convinced by Herr Rieth’s explanations, and they suggest that the Germans 
should be asked to state how much of the 4,700,000 marks will be spent on 
scientific and research work in connection with gliding and light aeroplane 
flying and how much represents subsidies for training professional aviators. 
They suggest that a definite assurance should also be obtained that no part 
of the appropriation will be devoted to subsidies, or payments in the nature 
of subsidies, other than those permitted under the Air Agreement of 1926. 

The Air Ministry had not actually seen the French comments before 
suggesting the above action, but it hardly seems necessary to delay further, 
and I think we might instruct Sir Ronald Lindsay to join his French colleague 
in making enquiries of the German Government as suggested by the Air 
Ministry. We should at the same time instruct Lord Crewe to inform the 
French Government of what we are doing. 

Drafts to Paris and Berlin herewith.® 

Copy both to Air Ministry ref[erence].7 

J. M. TRourBEcxk® 


5 This letter of May 20 is not printed. 

6 Foreign Office despatches Nos. 1482 to Paris and 690 to Berlin respectively of May 25 
were as suggested above. 

7 The covering letter of May 27 to the Air Ministry is not preserved in Foreign Office 
archives. 

8 The ensuing correspondence on this question is not preserved in Foreign Office archives. 
According to the dockets of incoming correspondence, on May 28 Lord Crewe reported in 
Paris despatch No. 1216 that he had acted on the instructions in Foreign Office despatch 
No. 1482: on June 7 he transmitted, in Paris despatch No. 1263, a note of June 4 from the 
French Ministry of Foreign Affairs ‘suggesting that proposed representations to German 
Government should be deferred until after forthcoming session of Council of League of 
Nations’. The Foreign Office evidently replied in despatch No. 1601 of June 10 to Paris, 
having previously telegraphed to Berlin in telegram No. 77 of June 9. The docket of Paris 
despatch No. 1292 of June 13 referred to Foreign Office despatch No. 1601 and summarized 
a note of June 13 to the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs ‘concurring in suggestion that 
representations to German Government should be deferred until after forthcoming meeting 
of Council of League of Nations, and pointing out that His Majesty’s Government attach 
importance to question being taken up as soon as meeting is concluded’. On July 17 
Sir R. Lindsay referred, in Berlin despatch No. 423, to Foreign Office telegram No. 77. 
According to the docket he reported that his ‘French colleague has now received instructions 
regarding representations to be made to German Government, and is anxious that these 
should be made in near future’ and requested instructions. These instructions were evidently 
sent in Foreign Office despatch No. 945 of July 22, on receipt of which, according to the 
docket of Berlin despatch No. 527 of September 5, ‘representations were duly made to 
German Government in concert with French representative’. This despatch further trans- 
mitted a translation of the reply dated August 26 from the German Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs which, according to the docket, denied that ‘any part of sum of 4,700,000 marks 
included in German budget for 1927 is employed for purposes which are in contravention 


of air agreement’. 
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No. 211 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) 


No. 361 [W 4345/2454/4] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 24, 1927 
Sir, 

I have received lately from your Excellency a number of despatches 
dealing with the plans, in so far as they have yet matured, for the fortification 
of the eastern frontier of Belgium. In one of these despatches, No. 389' of 
the 7th May, you reported that M. Vandervelde had sounded you as to the 
likelihood of His Majesty’s Government being willing to authorise conversa- 
tions between the British and Belgian General Staffs, on the lines, presum- 
ably, of those which took place between the British and French Staffs in the 
years preceding the war.2, M. Vandervelde’s motive in throwing out this 
feeler was admittedly his desire to correct the impression which is growing 
up generally that Belgium is degenerating into the satellite of France, and, 
incidentally, I suppose, to please that section of Flemish opinion which looks 
to this country rather than to France for inspiration and support. 

2. In another recent despatch? you referred to the mental attitude— 


1 Not printed. An earlier despatch from Brussels, No. 278 of April 1 (docket only pre- 
served in Foreign Office archives), had transmitted an ‘account of conversation between 
Military Attaché and Colonel de Grox, head of Intelligence Branch of Belgian General 
Staff, regarding Franco-Belgian co-operation in protection of common eastern line of 
defence and value of existing French system of fortification in event of Belgian frontier and 
that of Luxembourg remaining in their present undefended condition’. 

2 See G. P. Gooch and Harold Temperley, British Documents on the Origins of the War 
1898-1914 (London, 1926 f.), vol. iii, chapter xx. 

3 Brussels despatch No. 392 of May ro is not printed: the main point made by Sir G. 
Grahame is indicated below. He stated in particular: 

‘The attitude which I have taken up, namely, to discourage the idea that Belgians 
must be either francophil or anglophil, was naturally a little more difficult to maintain and 
to demonstrate during the years between 1920 and 1924 when the Anglo-French controver- 
sies about high political matters in Europe were patent to all the world, especially during 
the occupation of the Ruhr Basin, and when French propaganda was exerted to the utmost 
to make British policy abhorrent to the Belgians. During the last two and a half years, 
however, the co-operation between the British and French Governments having become 
close and cordial, it has been more easy for me to make Belgians understand that a friendly 
feeling on their part towards Great Britain need in no way entail the lessening of the ties 
which bind them to France.’ 

Sir G. Grahame further referred to an evident French desire ‘to attach Belgium in an 
exclusive manner to France and to be able to count upon Belgian support of French policy 
in all eventualities. It has been seen that such an aim is only capable of very inadequate 
realization, for when the intention becomes too manifest, it produces a reaction in Belgium, 
and at once renders the Flemings in particular—who are such a powerful factor in the 
Belgium of to-day—suspicious of France. Socialist opinion is also apt to hang back when 
it appears that excessive intimacy with France is likely to lead Belgium in the direction 
of militarism and to impede the progress of peace and reconciliation in Europe. As the 
Socialist and Flemish elements in politics are stronger than they were a few years ago, the 
prospects of success of any attempt to render Belgium a political satellite of France have 
become more remote.’ 
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somewhat prevalent in Belgium—which tends to induce antipathy to Great 
Britain as the natural corollary of sympathy with France. In the methods 
which you went on to say you had always used in endeavouring to correct 
that tendency you have rightly interpreted the sentiments of His Majesty’s 
Government, and I am in complete agreement with your argument that 
there exists no fundamental cause of rivalry between this country and France, 
and that Belgium would do well to look on both with equal trust and regard. 

g. Whilst, therefore, M. Vandervelde’s motive in broaching the subject of 
military conversations is one which I can but appreciate, I could not allow 
it to influence me in the event of his pressing you to obtain an authoritative 
answer to his question. In present circumstances His Majesty’s Government 
could not authorise any step of this kind. There 1s no analogy with the 
Franco-Belgian military conversations,* which are the logical and necessary 
sequel of the military agreement between Belgium and France. There is no 
similar agreement in the case of Belgium and Great Britain, and the special 
position of Great Britain under the Locarno agreements itself precludes such 
bilateral engagements or conversations in her case whilst there is no threat 
to the settlement of which Great Britain is a guarantor. Your remarks to 
M. Vandervelde to that effect were as apt as they were prompt. 

4. I hope, therefore, that you will continue firmly to discountenance the 
suggestion in the event of M. Vandervelde reverting to it. It were better to 
extinguish any such hope at once than see it develop into a possible cause 
of friction between us. 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State), 
R. H. CAMPBELL 


4 See Ch. de Visscher and F. Vanlangenhove, Documents Diplomatiques Belges 1920-1940, 
vol. ii, Nos. 151-2. 


No. 212 


Foreign Office Memorandum' 
[T 6726/600/373) 
FOREIGN OFFICE, May 25, 1927 


Privileges of Official Agent and other persons admitted 
under the Trade Agreement 


Article 4 of the Trade Agreement provides that each party may nominate 
such number of its nationals as are [sic] reasonably necessary to enable proper 
effect to be given to the agreement. Such persons enjoy exemption from 
compulsory civil or military services; all contributions imposed as an equiva- 
lent for personal service; right of egress; right to communicate freely by post 
telegraph etc. 


1 This unsigned memorandum was written for Sir A. Chamberlain, probably by 
Mr. Warner. It related to the Anglo-Soviet Trade Agreement of March 16, 1921. 
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Article 5 provides that each party may appoint one or more official agents 
to a number to be mutually agreed upon, who shall personally enjoy all the 
rights and immunities set forth in Article 4, and also immunity from arrest 
and search. They have access to the authorities for the purpose of facilitating 
the carrying out of the agreement and protecting the interests of their 
nationals. They are at liberty to communicate with their government and 
with official representatives of their government in other countries by post, 
cypher telegrams, and to receive and despatch couriers with sealed bags 
exempt from examination. They enjoy the same privileges in respect of 
exemption from taxation as the official representatives of other foreign govern- 
ments. They are the competent authorities to visa passports. 

Article 6 provides that persons admitted under the two preceding articles 
shall enjoy all protection necessary to enable them to carry on trade, subject 
to legislation in force. 

It will be seen from the above that there are two categories of persons 
admitted under the agreement, of which the official agent (there is only one 
Soviet official agent at present) enjoys wider facilities than the remainder. 
The persons admitted under Article 4 enjoy generally the privileges which 
are provided for in commercial treaties for the nationals of the respective 
parties, and which are those normally necessary for the conduct of business. 
They enjoy no privileges which are in any way equivalent to those enjoyed 
by the Diplomatic Body. The official agent enjoys so far as he 1s personally 
concerned some, but not all, of the privileges conferred on Heads of Diplo- 
matic Missions, but he enjoys these privileges not because he is entitled to 
diplomatic immunity, but because they are expressly conferred upon him 
by the agreement, and it has been held by the Courts that he is entitled to 
no privileges beyond those for which the agreement provides.2, The more 
important diplomatic privileges which the official agent does not enjoy are 
those of immunity from the jurisdiction of the Courts in civil matters, 
exemption from being subpoenaed to give evidence, and customs privileges; 
and not being a diplomat, he cannot endue his wife, family or staff with such 
privileges as he himself enjoys. His name does not appear on the Sheriffs’ 
list of diplomatic persons. 


2 In a memorandum of May 17 Sir C. Hurst had referred to the ruling of the Court 
of Appeal in the case of Fenton Textile Association, Lid. v. Krassin and others (38 T.L.R. 259) 
of 1923. (M. Krassin had been chairman of the Soviet Trade Delegation in London at that 
time.) Sir C. Hurst added: ‘Up to the time of that decision I assumed that the immunity from 
search and arrest given by article 5 of the Trade Agreement would be achieved by recog- 
nising the Official Agent as an individual entitled to diplomatic immunities. As diplomatic 
immunities covered immunity from search and arrest, His Majesty’s Government were in 
that case in a position to give effect without legislation to article 5 of the Trade Agreement, 
diplomatic immunities being regarded at common law as part of the law of the land. Since 
the decision mentioned above that argument is no longer open. No legislation has been 
passed to give effect in Great Britain to the immunities promised by article 5 of the Trade 
Agreement. The treaty alone is insufficient (Walker v. Baird, L.R. 1892. A.C. 491). If and 
so far as the immunities promised by article 5 of the Trade Agreement were found to 
encroach upon the rights of some private person, the courts would, unless there is legislation, 
recognise the rights of the private person and ignore the treaty.’ 
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The effect of the phrase ‘official agents . . . personally enjoy . . . immunity 
from arrest and search’3 is open to some doubt, but the Foreign Office view 
has been that it would be unreasonable to maintain that the immunity is to 
extend only to such documents as the agent might be able to carry on his 
person, and that it should be regarded as covering the premises and archives 
of the official agent, if these are exclusively devoted to his functions as such. 
It is however quite unreasonable to maintain that the agent can cast his 
immunity over a huge building, such as Soviet House, merely because he 
happens to have a room there, and we are entitled to maintain that no 
immunity could attach under the agreement to any premises or archives 
unless they bore a definite indication that they were those of the official 
agent (M. Khinchuk’s room in Soviet House was not so indicated), and that 
such privilege would be lost if the premises in question were used for purposes 
other than those prescribed in the agreement. A similar difficulty arose at 
Berlin when the Soviet Trade Delegation was raided, and it was eventually 
decided that diplomatic privilege was to be granted to certain individuals 
whose names were to be communicated to the German Government. It is 
difficult to resist the conclusion that it was originally intended that a sufficient 
number of official agents should be appointed to conduct the confidential 
work, and at one time there were as many as three official agents here. 

It should be noted that the expression “Trade Delegation’ does not occur 
in the agreement, and no privileges are therefore prescribed for the Delega- 
tion as such. The members of the Delegation are presumably persons 
nominated under Article 4, and as such enjoy the privileges stated in the 
first paragraph of this note, and the official agent, whose position and 
privileges are described above, is the Chairman of the Delegation. 

A short statement‘ suitable to be read in the House is attached stating 
concisely the privileges enjoyed by the Trade Delegation and the difference 
between the privileges of the Trade Delegation and those enjoyed by the 
Diplomatic Body. 

3 Punctuation as in original quotation from article V of the Anglo-Soviet Trade Agree- 


ment of March 16, 1921. 
4 Not printed. 


No. 213 


Sir C. Barclay! (Budapest) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Recetved May 30) 


No. 141 [C 4731/59/21] 
BUDAPEST, May 25, 1927 
Sir, 
At the conclusion of my telegram No. 9? of the 17th instant I had the 
honour to report the departure of Colonel Selby? upon the termination of 


1 H.M. Minister at Budapest. 2 Not printed. 
3 British representative on the Inter-Allied Military Commission of Control in Hungary. 
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the period appointed by the Conference of Ambassadors for the preparation 
of the final report of the Inter-Allied Military Mission of Control. All four 
sections of the State Munition Factory are now complete and the work of 
Control is therefore entirely at an end. 

2. Very largely as a result of the dilatory and obstructive attitude of the 
Hungarian authorities the Commission has remained in being for between 
five and six years instead of for three months as laid down in the Peace Treaty. 
The Hungarian military authorities closely followed the tactics adopted by 
the German military authorities, and it was only after the presentation of a 
strongly worded Note to Count Bethlen on December 18th, 19254 that the 
attitude of the Hungarian Government was modified. It changed indeed to 
such an extent that difficulties which had previously held up the work of 
control for years were subsequently found to be capable of solution almost 
in as many months. Blame for the Hungarian attitude must I think 
undoubtedly be laid upon the Governors and military authorities and not 
upon Count Bethlen who was not so sure of his position in the earlier days, 
and could not impose his own clear-sighted view of the necessities of the 
case as firmly as he was able to do subsequently. 

3. The work of the Commission has been recorded in weekly reports from 
the Chief of the British Delegation to the War Office and a summary of the 
progress made in each year has been embodied in the annual reports prepared 
at this Legation. It will therefore serve no useful purpose now to recapitulate 
the difficulties and the achievements of the Commission in any detail, but 
a rapid review of the various stages in which it was found possible to render 
the control clauses of the Peace Treaty effective may be useful for reference 
now that that work is at an end. 

4. Immediately after the arrival of the Commission in August 1921, the 
situation in Western Hungary and the transfer of the Baranya to Hungary 
necessitated the diversion of so many officers from the Commission that it 
was found necessary to postpone all other work until the following December. 
Once a start had been made, however, considerable progress was achieved, 
and by the ist of April 1922 it was decided to reduce the strength of the 
Commission by 50%. Further reductions followed later. 

5. During the first year particular attention was given to the limitation 
of effectives primarily by demobilization and by the abolition of compulsory 
service, but also by the elimination of all general staff, cadres or new forma- 
tions, and by the suppression of all organizations or clubs calculated to 
facilitate any form of mobilization in the future. After the enactment of the 
necessary legislation compulsory service was formally abolished by the dis- 
charge of conscripted men and the enlistment of so-called ‘volunteers’. ‘This 
had been accomplished by the end of March 1922 and shortly afterwards 
a system of registered attestation forms (actes d’engagement) was introduced, 
with a view to preventing the enlistment by substitution of short-service men 
in the formations already authorized. For some time after the adoption of 
this system it appeared that satisfactory progress was being made with the 

+ Cf. Volume I, No. 137, note 4. Ss Admiral Horthy, Regent of Hungary. 
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control of effectives, but later it became evident that the new voluntary 
system was a sham and that most of the new recruits had actually been 
called up for two years only, no doubt in the hope that the Commission of 
Control would have left Hungary before the end of that period. 

6. The control of war material and the manufacture of munitions was not 
pressed during the year 1921/22 but a scheme was prepared for the organiza- 
tion of a Single State Munition Factory at Csepel Island near Budapest, 
which was to be finished by the end of 1923. The official production of war 
material during this period appears to have been remarkably low and 
sensational rumours were current regarding the existence of secret stores, 
but frequent domiciliary searches failed to produce any appreciable result 
and the Commission eventually decided that little material of importance 
was hidden in the country. 

7. During 1923 hardly any progress was made. A reduction of administra- 
tive units was effected by the amalgamation of brigade and district command 
headquarters, but, as the year went on, it became increasingly plain that the 
new system of voluntary engagement was being evaded on a wholesale scale. 
The Hungarian Government protested their inability to defray the cost of 
a purely volunteer army and proposed the introduction of a special Defence 
Tax bill to which, however, exception was taken, since it provided for the 
taxation—and therefore the registration—of all non-serving male Hungarians 
of military age. Such a measure could, and no doubt would have been 
utilized for mobilization purposes. 

8. Although the 31st December 1923 was the date specified for the com- 
pletion of the Single State Munition Factory, it was found when the time 
came that little or no effort had been made to transfer the necessary plant 
from the existing factories in the provinces or to instal fresh machinery. As 
a result the supply of material, even such as was required for training pur- 
poses, was lower than ever, and the Hungarian Government requested 
permission to continue production in the provincial factories for the time 
being. The Conference of Ambassadors acceded to this request but sub- 
sequently stipulated that the Single State Factory should be finished by the 
gth September 1924, failing which all manufacture of war material should 
cease. 

g. During 1924 the Hungarian Government made no serious attempt to 
meet the requirements of the Commission. Attestation forms were allowed 
to lapse and no advance whatever was made in the matter of the Single 
State Factory. This state of affairs continued until July 1925, when officers 
of the Commission were made the object of a hostile demonstration at 
Szombathely. The Conference of Ambassadors was actually at the time 
considering the terms of a Note to be presented to the Hungarian Govern- 
ment in the joint name of the Principal Allied Powers, in which they were 
to be invited to cooperate more loyally with the Commission, particularly 
in certain matters such as the completion of the Single State Factory, the 
enlistment of bona fide long-service men and the reincorporation of retired 
officers in the regular army and auxiliary services. It still seems to me, 
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however, that the crux of the whole situation lies in the fact that it is 
impossible in a small agricultural country like Hungary to find a sufficient 
number of men willing to enlist for a term of twelve years. 

10. As I have already stated, the effect of this joint Note which was not 
presented until December 18th was marked and immediate. Shortly after 
its receipt the Hungarian Government appointed special military and civil 
representatives to confer with the Commission of Control and to supply it 
with information on all points under discussion. 

11. The various issues still outstanding between the Commission and the 
Hungarian Government, notably the question of recruiting and the dividing 
up of the State Factory, were gradually settled in the course of 1926 and at 
the end of November permission was granted to the Hungarian Government 
to split up the single State Factory prescribed by the Treaty into four 
sections. On March 25th [26th]® the Conference of Ambassadors passed a 
resolution providing that Control should terminate on March 3st, and that 
the members of the Commission should remain in Budapest until May 15th 
to complete their final report, special arrangements being made for the 
supervision of the organisation of the State Factory, which was actually 
completed on May 2nd. In notifying the above to the Hungarian Govern- 
ment the Conference of Ambassadors warned them that their dilatoriness, 
notably in questions of recruiting, caused the Conference to feel some 
anxiety as to the future and that it would be necessary for them to call 
special attention to this point when informing the League of Nations of the 
dissolution of the Commission of Control. 

12. How long it will be before the watchful eye of the Little Entente 
detects some default in the execution of the Treaty, giving a pretext for an 
appeal to the League for an Investigation, it is difficult to say; but judging 
from the Little Entente’s attitude towards Hungary in general, they are not 
likely to sleep over this particular question for long. 

I have, &c., 
CoLvILLE BARCLAY 
6 See No. 54, note 5. 


No. 214 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Recetved May 27, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 104 Telegraphic: by bag [N 2425/47/38] 
Confidential PARIS, May 26, 1927 
Monsieur Berthelot rapidly sketched to Mr. Phipps this afternoon what 
took place at the two hours’ interview which he had the day before yesterday 


with Monsieur Chicherin and Monsieur Rakowsky. The former acted as 
spokesman and the latter as the ‘oeil de Moscou’. 
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2. Strange though it may seem Monsieur Chicherin appeared to be com- 
pletely and genuinely taken by surprise at the action of His Majesty’s 
Government, which, he declared, was entirely due to ‘die-hard’ influence 
and not in any way justified. He then proceeded to harp, as usual, on the 
difference between the Soviet government and the Third International. 
This Monsieur Berthelot listened to smilingly, but he told Mr. Phipps that 
the conversation was carried on throughout on the philosophic plane. 
Monsieur Chicherin seemed desperately anxious, as indeed he has been for 
some time past, to conclude some political arrangement with France in the 
shape of a treaty of non-aggression and conciliation, but Monsieur Berthelot 
held out no hopes in this respect. Monsieur Berthelot here told Mr. Phipps 
in strict confidence that Monsieur de Monzie' had been pressing Monsieur 
Poincaré and Monsieur Briand to agree to the conclusion of an arrangement 
with the Soviets dealing only with the question of compensation for the 
French bondholders as distinct from the claims of private individuals for 
damage etc., but the French government have declined to agree. Monsieur 
Berthelot spoke with the utmost frankness in the matter to Monsieur Chi- 
cherin and pointed out that an ‘impasse’ had been reached in the Franco- 
Soviet negotiations owing to the fact that the French government firmly 
declined to provide the Soviets with any further credits, and that being so 
no arrangement was possible. 

3. Monsieur Chicherin then asked why France did not conclude some 
political arrangement with Turkey, with whom the Soviets were on the best 
of terms, and Monsieur Berthelot replied that Turkey must first of all give 
better proof of her good faith and intention to carry out arrangements 
already made before any idea of a ‘rapprochement’ with her could be 
entertained by France. 

4. Monsieur Chicherin seemed concerned about the situation in Lithuania, 
and declared that any aggression against that power by Poland would 
inevitably mean war. He also expressed concern because Yugoslavia and 
Czechoslovakia had not yet formally recognised the Soviet government. He 
enquired whether the French government had exercised any pressure at 
Belgrade and Prague to prevent recognition and Monsieur Berthelot replied 
in the negative. 

5- Monsieur Chicherin complained that Great Britain was everywhere 
working against the Soviets and cited as an instance the British desire to 
found a vast Arab Empire under Ibn Saud? embracing Syria etc. He 
declared that the Soviets were on the best of terms with Ibn Saud, who was 
not inclined to listen to British overtures in the matter. He then blamed Italy 
for inciting the Imam: to attack Ibn Saud. 

6. Turning to China, Monsieur Chicherin declared that Great Britain 
there also was the aggressor for she had before the present troubles done her 
best to destroy the Russian tea-trade in the Yangtse valley and elsewhere. 


™ Senator for the Lot. M. de Monzie had been president of the commission appointed 
in 1924 to consider the resumption of Franco-Soviet relations. 
2 King of the Hejaz and Sultan of Nejd. 3 Of the Yemen. 
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He would not admit Monsieur Berthelot’s contention that the Chinese are 
essentially xenophobe and hated and despised Russians as much as any other 
foreigners. He admitted that at present there was a slight set-back to Soviet 
influence, but declared that that was only temporary and that nationalism 
was spreading its roots downwards throughout the Chinese peasant classes. 

7. Monsieur Berthelot drew Monsieur Chicherin’s attention to Soviet 
activities in Morocco, Indo-China, Algeria and in France itself, and warned 
him that he would do well to be very careful in future as the French govern- 
ment meant to watch such matters very closely. Monsieur Chicherin pro- 
tested loudly of the good intentions of the Soviets towards France, and 
declared that any isolated acts that might have been committed were the 
work of private individuals. 

8. Monsieur Berthelot told Mr. Phipps that Monsieur Briand had used 
much the same language as he had done, and likewise Monsieur Poincaré 
though in the latter case the manner of delivering the warning doubtless 
rendered it even less agreeable. 

g. To resume, Monsieur Berthelot thinks that for the present, at any rate, 
there will be no question of a rupture between France and the Soviets unless 
some particularly damning evidence be forthcoming, and in this connection 
he observed that in case His Majesty’s Government found any such evidence 
he would be grateful to receive it. Meanwhile, he thinks that it may, even 
in the interests of His Majesty’s Government themselves, not be a bad thing 
for France to continue in relations with Moscow. He said that Monsieur 
Sarraut* will deal with the question of Communism in a firm but moderate 
manner in a speech in the Chamber tomorrow.$ 

10. Monsieur Berthelot’s impression is that Monsieur Chicherin is pro- 
foundly discouraged. 


4 French Minister of the Interior. 

S Mr. Phipps reported on this speech in a letter of May 28 to Mr. Gregory (not preserved 
in Foreign Office archives). According to the docket Mr. Phipps added that he was ‘of 
opinion that rupture of Anglo-Soviet relations will raise further difficulties in path of French 
Government of National Union’. 


No. 215 


Note from Sir A. Chamberlain to M. Rosengolz 
[W 2426/209/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 26, 1927 
Sir, 

The recent examination by the police of the premises of ‘Arcos’ Limited 
and of the Russian Trade Delegation has conclusively proved that both 
military espionage and subversive activities throughout the British Empire 
were directed and carried out from 49, Moorgate. No ostensible differentia- 
tion of rooms or duties was observed as between the members of the Trade 
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Delegation and the employees of ‘Arcos’, and it has been shown that both 
these organisations have been involved in anti-British espionage and 
propaganda. 

2. But the matter does not end there. Your Government and you will 
recognise the messages which were read by the Prime Minister to the House 
of Commons last Tuesday.! I would remind you that your own telegram, 
in which you request material to enable you to support a political campaign 
in this country against His Majesty’s Government,? was despatched within 
a few weeks of the warning conveyed to your Government in my note to you 
of the 23rd February last,3 adducing specific instances of anti-British propa- 
ganda and requesting its cessation. 

3. His Majesty’s Government had hoped that the Soviet Government 
would take that opportunity, given them in accordance with the provisions 
of article 13 of the Trade Agreement, of ‘furnishing an explanation or 
remedying the default.’ They did neither; on the contrary, the hostility of 
the Soviet Government, together with the subversive propaganda carried 
on by their associates, the Russian Communist party and the Third Inter- 
national, in the United Kingdom itself and in British overseas territories, 
has continued unchecked, to culminate in the abuse of diplomatic privilege 
revealed by your attempt to interfere in the domestic affairs of this country. 

4. There are, as I warned you in my note of the 23rd February last, limits 
to the patience of His Majesty’s Government and of public opinion here, 
and these limits have now been reached. In view of the facts stated above, 
His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain must now regard themselves, 
in accordance with the provisions of paragraph 3 of article 13 of the Trade 
Agreement of the 16th March, 1921, as free from the obligations of that 
agreement. The privileges conferred on M. Khinchuk and his assistants in 
accordance with the agreement are accordingly terminated, and I have to 
request their departure from this country. 

5. His Majesty’s Government, while compelled to take this step for the 
reasons stated above, do not wish to interfere with the ordinary course of 
legitimate Anglo-Russian trade, and will therefore place no obstacles in the 
way of genuine commerce between the two countries. They will raise no 
objection to the continuance of the legitimate commercial operations of 
‘Arcos’ Limited in the same conditions as those applicable to other trading 
organisations in this country, and with this object they are prepared to allow 
a reasonable number of the Russian employees of the company, whose names 
will be communicated to you, to remain in this country, provided that they 
comply with the law of the land and confine their activities to legitimate 
commerce. But His Majesty’s Government cannot suffer the existence here 


t See No. 209, note 2. 

2 The reference was presumably to the telegram of April 1 cited by Mr. Baldwin in his 
statement (cf. note 1) and also included among the documents printed in Cmd. 2874 of 
1927, Documents illustrating the Hostile Activities of the Soviet Government and Third International 
against Great Britain. 

3 No. 21. 4 See British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 114, p. 379- 
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of a privileged organisation which, under the guise of peaceful trading, carries 
on espionage and intrigues against the country in which it is established. 

6. Finally, His Majesty’s Government have decided that they can no 
longer maintain diplomatic relations with a Government which permits and 
encourages such a state of things as has been disclosed. The existing relations 
between the two Governments are hereby suspended, and I have to request 
that you will withdraw yourself and your staff from this country within the 
course of the next ten days. I am instructing His Majesty’s representative 
at Moscow to leave Russia with his staff, and should be glad if you would 
request your Government to afford to him, to Mr. Preston at Leningrad and 
to Mr. Paton’ at Vladivostok, the necessary facilities for the departure of 
themselves and their assistants. 

7. Suitable arrangements, the details of which will be communicated to 
you in due course, will be made for the departure from this country of 
yourself and your staff and of the Russian members of the Trade Delegation.® 

I have, &c., 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 

Ss H.M. Consul at Vladivostok. 

6 This note is printed as item No. 16 in Cmd. 2895 of 1927. It was evidently sent on 


May 27, on which day Mr. Peters was informed of its despatch in telegram No. 80 to 
Moscow. 


No. 216 


Str R. Lindsay (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received May 27, 4 p.m.) 
No. 55 Telegraphic (C 4668/11/18] 


BERLIN, May 27, 1927, 2.40 p.m. 

Colonel Gosset spoke yesterday with General Pawelsz about visits by 
experts. Latter showed evident anxiety to avoid League investigations. 
Colonel Gosset asked if German government would not agree that General 
Pawelsz in his personal capacity should invite two of experts to accompany 
him round works to be inspected and the General, speaking for himself only, 
accepted the suggestion with alacrity. 

I should be glad to learn whether I might endeavour to bring about a 
solution on these lines; it might be acceptable to moderate members of 
German government but it is more than likely to be resisted strongly by 
Nationalist ministers. 

Pawelsz’s name must not be mentioned. 
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No. 217 


Mr. Peters (Moscow) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received May 27, 10 p.m.) 
No. 78 Telegraphic [N 2455 |209/38] 


moscow, May 27, 1927, 5 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 8o.! 

I saw Litvinoff at 4 p.m. today. He had not yet received note from 
London.? All facilities to leave will be accorded to mission and its branches. 
Litvinoff told me instructions have been sent out already to the effect that 
no obstacles should be placed in the way of such British subjects as desired 
to leave. I am circularizing British subjects to that effect. He also said that 
those who remain behind would not be interfered with, assuming of course 
similar treatment in Great Britain. Litvinoff asked to whom British interests 
would be entrusted. I said that I could not yet inform him.? 


t See No. 215, note 6. 

2 M. Litvinov’s reply of May 28 to No. 215, received in the Foreign Office on May 29 
in Moscow telegram No. 84, is printed as item No. 17 in Cmd. 2895 of 1927. 

3 Sir A. Chamberlain instructed Mr. Peters, in his telegram No. 84 to Moscow of May 28, 
to inform the Soviet Government that the Norwegian Government had consented to take 
charge of British interests. It would appear that Sir A. Chamberlain had considered a 
proposal that Germany, who was to take charge of Soviet interests in Great Britain, should 
act similarly for British interests in the U.S.S.R. 


No. 218 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) 
No. 697 [C 4643/11/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, May 27, 1927 
Sir, 

The German Ambassador called on Sir W. Tyrrell on the 24th May in 
order to find out if he could tell him anything with regard to the conversa- 
tions which had taken place between Sir Austen Chamberlain and M. Briand 
on the occasion of the visit of the President of the French Republic. 

2. Sir W. Tyrrell told his Excellency that no concrete questions had 
presented themselves for solution, and that therefore there had been no 
occasion for discussing particular questions. The two Ministers had taken 
the opportunity of this visit to proceed to an exchange of views with regard 
to the world situation, and they were very happy to find on this occasion, 
as on previous occasions, that there existed a complete community and 
harmony of outlook. 

3. His Excellency asked whether any decision had been taken with regard 
to the question of the number of troops now in occupation of the Rhineland, 
and proceeded to argue that his Government had every reason to be dis- 
satisfied with the treatment which they had received. His Excellency made 
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a great point of the fact that his Government were entitled by a decision of 
the Ambassadors’ Conference to expect a diminution of the foreign garrison, 
and that therefore it was not a question which lent itself to be made the 
subject of a bargain between the German and French Governments. 

4. Sir W. Tyrrell told his Excellency, in reply, that we maintained our 
point of view, and had expressed it to the French Government, namely, that 
the German Government were entitled to such reduction; but he urged the 
Ambassador to reflect whether it was always wise to insist too persistently 
on the assertion of one’s undoubted rights, or whether the road indicated by 
expediency was not more likely to lead to the desired goal. In this case 
Sir William ventured to point out to him that everything his Government 
could do to strengthen M. Briand’s position would undoubtedly be to their 
advantage. On the present occasion it seemed that a less uncompromising 
attitude with regard to the inspection of the eastern fortifications, and the 
absence of further steel helmet demonstrations would considerably improve 
the prospects of Germany to obtain satisfaction of her desire with regard to 
the occupation of the Rhineland. 

5. Finally, his Excellency asked whether the prominence given to the 
Entente between Great Britain and France! portended a weakening of the 
Locarno policy. Sir W. Tyrrell replied that this question had been raised by 
representatives of the press immediately upon the publication of the com- 
muniqué in question, and that his reply had been that he thought it most 
unlikely that two such statesmen as Sir Austen Chamberlain and M. Briand, 
with their Locarno record, would be likely to be the chief mourners at the 
funeral of that great instrument of peace. 

6. I took an opportunity at their Majesties’ Court the same evening to 
inform Dr. Sthamer of the reassuring message which I had sent to your 
Excellency for communication to Dr. Stresemann (see my telegram No. 69? 
of the 24th May). 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State), 
C. Howarp SMITH 


t The reference was to the communiqué issued after the conversation between Sir A. 
Chamberlain and M. Briand: see The Times, May 19, 1927, p. 14. 

2 Not printed. This telegram authorized Sir R. Lindsay to inform Dr. Stresemann that 
in Sir A. Chamberlain’s conversations with M. Briand ‘no new engagement was undertaken 
or sought by either side on any subject. There is no change in our policy in relation to 
Germany which continues to be governed by the engagements of Locarno and will be 
pursued in that spirit.’ 
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No. 219 


Mr. Peters (Moscow) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Recewved May 28, 12.20 p.m.) 


No. 81 Telegraphic [N 2461 |209/38] 


moscow, May 28, 1927, 11.13 a.m. 

Your telegram No. 81.! 

1. I do not consider it necessary or desirable that representatives of British 
companies working here should leave forthwith. 

2. Representatives of lines are considering question of sending shortly one 
of their number to report position and will communicate direct with their 
principals. 

1 Not printed. This telegram referred to the possibility of British employees of certain 
steamship lines leaving the U.S.S.R. 


No. 220 


Str A. Chamberlain to the Marquess of Crewe (Paris) 
No. 145 Telegraphic: by bag (C 4668/11/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, May 29, 1927 

My telegram No. 70 to Berlin' (of the 29th May. Visit of experts to 
eastern fortifications). 

Please inform French government of the proposed solution and express 
the hope that it will meet with the approval of the French government. 
You should of course not mention General Pawelsz’ name. 

Addressed to Paris No. 145, by bag. Repeated to Berlin No. 71, in cypher. 


1 Not printed. This telegram of May 29 gave the authorization requested in No. 216. 


No. 221 


Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received May 31, 9 a.m.) 
No. 56 Telegraphic [N 2556]/209/38] 


BERLIN, May 30, 1927, 7.34 p.m. 
Minister for Foreign Affairs told me today that Soviet ambassador had 
asked that 100 members of Arcos might have their passports visaed so as to 
allow them to stay not more than six weeks in Germany for the purpose of 
liquidating Arcos’ business in England. Ambassador had been asked whether 
four weeks would not suffice. Doctor Stresemann said that question would 
be further discussed with ambassador. 
I observed that as there was no limitation on commercial work of Arcos 
in London it would be natural to suppose that any work that had to be 
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done in Germany would be of a different character. Minister for Foreign 
Affairs replied that this might be true in strict logic but that he could quite 
understand that recent events in London might as a matter of fact prove 
a serious hindrance to purely commercial activities. 

Doctor Stresemann said that policy of German government in the present 
conjuncture was to remain absolutely neutral. To have refused to accept 
charge of Russian interests in England would have been an unneutral act. 
He was exercised in his mind to know whether action of His Majesty’s 
Government in breaking off relations was to be regarded as the first step to 
other measures or as final. He had had reassuring reports from Paris and 
Warsaw. I said that declarations by His Majesty’s Ministers seemed to 
indicate that no further step was in contemplation. 


No. 222 


The Marquess of Crewe (Parts) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received May 31, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 106 Telegraphic: by bag [C 4738/11/18] 


PARIS, May 30, 1927 

Berlin telegram No. 55.! 

Monsieur Berthelot told Mr. Phipps today that the French government 
would willingly accept this solution (General Pawelsz’ name was of course 
not mentioned). Monsieur Berthelot said, however, that when the French 
Ambassador mentioned some such suggestion to Herr Stresemann the latter 
not only denied all knowledge thereof, but declared it to be unacceptable. 

Addressed to Foreign Office (No. 106 by bag). Repeated to Berlin in 
cypher. 


t No. 216. 


No. 223 


Note from M. Rosengolz to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received May 31) 


No. AR/1277 [N 2522/209/38] 

May 30, 1927 

M. Rosengolz, Chargé d’Affaires ad interim of the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, presents his compliments to the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, and in accordance with instructions received 
from his Government, has the honour to state that in order to fulfil all the 
contracts which have been entered into and to settle all outstanding accounts, 
he considers it necessary after the departure of the Trade Delegation, that 
Soviet citizens who are Directors of Arcos and other British companies 
conducting Anglo-Soviet trade in Great Britain and of Soviet trading 
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organisations, as well as the departmental managers and necessary staff, 
should receive permission to stay in this country for the liquidation of these 
organisations. 

In the event of a refusal to issue such permission, M. Rosengolz declares 
that orders will be given for the immediate liquidation of all the Soviet 
trading institutions and British companies in which the money of Soviet 
citizens and organisations is invested and that the responsibility for all 
damages which may arise for Soviet institutions and citizens as well as 
British citizens as a result of such a speedy liquidation, will rest with the 
British Government. 


No. 224 


Str A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) 
No. 72 Telegraphic [N 2556/209/38) 
FOREIGN OFFICE, May 31, 1927, 10 p.m. 

Your No. 56! last paragraph. 

You were right in saying that as indicated by statements in Parliament no 
further steps are in contemplation by His Majesty’s Government. Dr. Strese- 
mann need have no fear that I shall misinterpret the German Government’s 
acceptance of the charge of Russian interests here. You can fully confirm 
the reassuring reports from Paris and Warsaw which he mentioned to you 
and reinforce them by quoting the explicit statement made by the Prime 
Minister last Friday that ‘our rupture of diplomatic relations does not in any 
way mean or imply war against Russia. The utmost it appears to mean is 
that we do not intend to have any further political dealings with Moscow.’2 


' No. 221. 
2 See The Times, May 28, 1927, p. 7, for Mr. Baldwin’s speech at the Albert Hall, 
London, on May 27. 


No. 225 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) 
No. 711 [N 2429/209/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 31, 1927 
Sir, 

I transmit to Your Excellency herewith a memorandum recording a con- 
versation which took place on May 25th between Mr. Gregory and the 
Counsellor of the German Embassy in regard to the decision of His Majesty’s 
Government to suspend diplomatic relations with the Soviet Government. 

2. Mr. Gregory’s language to Herr Dieckhoff has my entire approval. 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
MICHAEL PALAIRET 
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ENCLOSURE IN No, 225 
Record by Mr. Gregory of a conversation with Herr Dieckhoff 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 25, 1927 


Herr Dieckhoff, the Counsellor of the German Embassy, asked to see me 
urgently today about the Russian situation, and I think I should record the 
conversation at some length. 

He began by telling me that the break would have come to his Government 
as a surprise, as only on Saturday last! Sir Ronald Lindsay had informed them 
that he had had no information on the subject and did not think it would 
happen. They were therefore unprepared. Moreover the German press was 
now beginning to interpret the action of His Majesty’s Government as part 
of a wider policy, having for its object some sort of aggression against Russia. 
He would therefore be grateful if I could tell him something about it all. 

I said that really the matter was perfectly simple and straightforward, and 
that there was little to supplement the story as it had appeared in the press. 
The raid on Arcos had actually been undertaken with the object of looking 
for a missing document: the discoveries that had been made were exactly as 
reported: and the action taken by His Majesty’s Government in consequence 
was in the natural sequence of events. There was nothing premeditated and 
nothing held back. Things were exactly as they appeared. 

Nevertheless I was not at all surprised that it should be generally asked 
abroad—and at home—why so wide an issue should have been hung on 
a single peg: and why action publicly deemed inexpedient in February 
should be declared expedient in May. 

But—if Herr Dieckhoff would look back a little, I said—it would be appar- 
ent to him that after the February note,? Anglo-Soviet relations were hanging 
on a very slender thread. It required very little to snap it. Certainly we 
felt now—as we felt then—that the objection to breaking with the Soviets 
was that it might create a new element of disturbance in the Continent. 
But we really could not be expected to go on considering the Continent all 
the time, when there was a very decided British interest at stake. We could 
not tolerate our own welfare being threatened for the sake of anyone. 
Undoubtedly one of the factors that had hitherto determined our attitude 
was a desire not to add to the difficulties of Dr. Stresemann. That he knew 
perfectly well. But I could not help feeling that this outside anxiety to help 
Germany out of the conflict between a Western and an Eastern policy could 
be overdone. 

What was the position? I had watched it rather closely, as I had been 
virtually an eyewitness of the first impact at Genoa in 1922,3 when the Treaty 
of Rapallo was signed. 

Herr Dieckhoff interrupted to say that in those days the position of 
Germany was very critical. He might say that there was only a little window 


! May 21, 1927. 2 No. 21. 
3 For the conference of Genoa see First Series, Volume XIX. 
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towards the West and that it was being made more and more difficult for 
Germans to look through it. | 

I said that I quite agreed, but that in the last two years the window to 
the West had grown out of all recognition and was now wide open. The 
Treaty of Rapallo was, I quite recognised, entirely understandable at the 
time, though panicky—as was quite evident from the many conversations 
I had had with Baron Maltzahn [Maltzan]—but the policy it implied was 
now quite an anachronism. I was not concerned to preach any particular 
doctrine, but I could not help wondering why Germany was perpetually 
looking East, when the West was consolidating for peace and endeavouring 
to combine for an effort to secure the traditional civilisation of Europe. 

Nor did I understand the perennial German fear of Russia. Long before 
the war, on numerous visits to Germany, I had debated this subject with 
German officers, and the same phenomenon existed now as then, in spite of 
perpetual experience. One would have thought it self-evident in 1914 that 
Russia was not to be feared: how much less now! Our own estimate of her 
strength was obvious. It must be clear to the world that we did not take 
the least account of her capacity to play any effective part in the affairs of 
Europe. Consequently our relations with her were regulated without any 
regard for her power to affect the re-establishment of the real European 
peace which we were endeavouring to bring about. 

I begged Herr Dieckhoff, therefore, to believe that our action in clearing 
out the emissaries of a subversive régime was solely confined to the immediate 
object we proclaimed. It was in no sense whatever the prelude to some 
wider policy. We had no ulterior motives. We were not going to follow up 
our action by any policy of aggression. We were certainly not going to 
preach a crusade against the Soviet Union. We were simply protecting 
ourselves. 

Herr Dieckhoff said that his Government would be very comforted, if they 
could be assured that this was so. What they would really want to know 
was what justified us in considering that the situation in Europe was easier 
than in February and why we were less afraid now than then of introducing 
a further disturbing element. 

I said that we were certainly still confronted with a series of problems that 
had got to be solved, and that Germany must genuinely help in solving them. 
To some extent of course we were in a vicious circle (Konigsberg, reduction, 
etc.), but Germany must nevertheless be careful not to let public opinion 
here stiffen—crystallise in a sense unfavourable to her. The Locarno policy 
still held the field. But it was not a finite act that was just done and left to 
itself. It required nurturing and developing, and, inasmuch as we were 
determined to see that it did go ahead and prosper, so the Germans must 
do nothing to impede its growth. In suspending relations with Russia, we 
were endeavouring to rid ourselves of one of the obstacles to peace, this 
Asiatic menace to Locarno,‘ and to be free to proceed unhampered in our 


4 The preceding passage is cited by K. Rosenbaum, of. ctt., p. 247. 
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pursuit of a true European sense, the only policy that could bring to us 
Western nations a real, lasting security. 
J. D. G. 


No. 226 


Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received Fune 7) 
No. 313 [C 4878/11/18] 
BERLIN, May 31, 1927 
Sir, 

In my conversation yesterday with Dr Stresemann, our talk came round 
to the question of visits by experts and I put to him the latest proposal for 
its solution, viz., that General Pawelsz should, in his personal capacity, 
invite two of the experts to accompany him round the various works etc. to 
be investigated. I put it to Dr Stresemann as a principle only pointing out 
that even if it were accepted as such there would be a good deal of detail 
also to be settled—what experts he would invite, what works they should 
visit, and what they should be allowed to do in the course of investigation. 
Dr Stresemann took the suggestion in a non-committal but not in a hostile 
manner, and said he would consult General Pawelsz and the Reichskanzler.! 

2. We had some general conversation on the broad question of experts 
and Rhineland occupation in general, and it was not of a very optimistic 
nature. Dr Stresemann had received from Herr von Sthamer an account 
of what had passed between you and M. Briand in London last week and 
he was not encouraged by it, though he still thinks that there will be more 
chances of something being done next September or thereabouts. He com- 
plained that if he did give way now on the question of visits by experts, he 
would get nothing in return. To this I answered that so far as I could see 
there did not appear to be much chance of his getting an immediate quid 
pro quo. I reminded him of the efforts by His Majesty’s Government from 
the very first to induce him to invite visits by experts spontaneously, and 
expressed again my conviction that had he done so he would have created 
a considerable feeling of confidence in France which would have been most 
valuable and perhaps fruitful. Certainly, at the very least, he would greatly 
have strengthened your hands and those of M. Briand against the influences 
opposed to concessions. —The German Government, greatly to my own 
disappointment had thrown away an opportunity, and I frankly admitted 
that the present opportunity, though it was worth taking, did not hold out 
as favourable prospects. 

3. While we were talking about the new proposal for settling the question 
of visits by experts, Dr Stresemann suggested that perhaps we might let the 
whole matter stand over till Geneva and thrash it out there. I said the worst 
of it was that the whole question bristled with detail which Foreign Ministers 


t The German Chancellor, Dr. Marx. 
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could not be expected to master, and if they tried to decide everything in an 
afternoon as they did last December they might, as they did then, trip up 
over some apparently innocent detail which would in the end re-open the 
whole question again. Let us therefore see if we could not make some 
progress before Geneva. 

4. I cannot, nevertheless help anticipating that you will, even in the best 
possible case, have this pestilential question disturbing the harmony of the 
next Council Meeting at Geneva. If so, I should like to submit to you that 
it might perhaps be useful to you if you summoned Colonel Gosset to assist 
you with his advice at Geneva. His own speciality is the import, export 
and manufacture of arms which is not likely to come into question before 
the League Council, but he has enough general knowledge of other questions 
to be able to warn you of any pitfalls. In any case, you may be sure that 
Dr Stresemann will be accompanied by his experts. 

I have, &c., 
R. C. Linpsay 


No. 227 


Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) to Str A. Chamberlain (Received Fune 7) 


No. 314 [N 2659/209/38] 
BERLIN, May 31, 1927 
Sir, 

I asked Dr Stresemann yesterday what he thought of the crisis in Anglo- 
Russian relations. He replied at once that the policy of the German Govern- 
ment would of course be to preserve the strictest neutrality. As to the crisis 
he did not conceal his regret that it should have broken out. It had caused 
some nervousness in Germany and he himself did not feel at all easy about 
it all. What he asked himself was whether the breaking off of relations by 
His Majesty’s Government was to be regarded as marking the end of a stage 
beyond which no further step would be taken unless there were a future 
provocation or whether it was a first step in a campaign of which the further 
stages could be surmised. He himself did not think His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had any aggressive intentions. The language you had used to him 
especially last December at Geneva had been quite clear and emphatic in 
the sense that you did not desire hostilities with Russia. From Paris he had 
heard that the French Government had no intention of altering their present 
policy towards Russia: and it was reported to him from Warsaw that there 
was no inclination there on the part of His Majesty’s Government to 
endeavour to set the Polish against the Soviet Government.! On the whole 
he felt reassured as to the intentions of His Majesty’s Government though he 
regretted their action. He could hardly feel surprised at it. He himself had 


1 Sir A. Chamberlain recorded in his despatch No. 259 to Warsaw that he had spoken 
in this sense to the Polish Minister in London on May go. M. Skirmunt then informed 
him that Poland would be continuing her negotiations with the U.S.S.R. 
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had his own provocations (see my despatch No. 275? of the 7th of May). 
But he could not help feeling doubt as to the wisdom of the breach. He did 
not see that it was going to do any good even to His Majesty’s Government 
unless it were only in the domain of internal politics. 

2. The anxiety which Dr Stresemann voiced is felt pretty widely in 
Germany and it is hardly to be wondered at. The situation between Russia, 
Poland and the Baltic States is complicated and so delicate as to be per- 
petually dangerous and Germans fear that if anything occurs which may 
bring about severe tension between Poland and Russia, France will instantly 
press on Germany in the effort to protect Poland’s rear. Anything therefore 
which may arouse Moscow to nervousness must have its echo also in Ger- 
many. At the same time the way things may develop is obscure and it is 
certain that every possibility of exploiting any situation to Germany’s benefit 
will be watched for keenly and seized with alacrity. 

I have, &c., 
R. C. Linpsay 
2 No. 180. 


No. 228 


Memorandum by Mr. Sargent 
[C 4738/11/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, May 31, 1927 


Please see private letter also enclosed in jacket.! 

When I was in Paris last week I discussed this matter with M. Massigli 
and got the impression that the Quai d’Orsay were quite prepared to agree 
to any compromise which would save their face. In order to enable the 
experts to satisfy themselves beyond all doubt as to the effective destruction 
of the fortifications it is necessary that they should be present at the actual 
destruction. As this destruction has now taken place, no subsequent visit by 
the experts can really give conclusive results, unless indeed the whole of the 
ground is dug up again in their presence. In these circumstances M. Massigli 
recognised that all that could be expected was that a ‘coup de sonde’ should 
be given here and there on the site of the destructions in the presence of the 
experts, so as to test the efficacy of the explosions. 


1 This letter of May 30 from Mr. Phipps to Mr. Sargent in amplification of No. 222 is 
not printed. Mr. Phipps concluded that the position in regard to the right of the experts 
to visit the German fortifications was as follows: ‘(1) the French would agree to two of 
the ex-allied experts accompanying the German expert in order to verify the destruction 
of the fortifications; (2) the French would even agree to the Italian expert alone proceeding 
on the above mission; (3) finally, Berthelot makes the personal suggestion that if both the 
above fall through the verification might be put off until the experts leave Berlin in Septem- 
ber, by which time perhaps the whole thing may have blown over and German ‘‘amour 
propre’’ may be less engaged. They could then, just after their departure from Berlin, 
proceed to the desired verification.’ 
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As regards the possible form that a compromise might take, Massigli told 
me that he had discussed the matter with Dr. Forster, who was over in Paris 
last week in connection with the publication of the aeronautical lists? and 
had made to him the same suggestion as I now see Colonel Gosset made to ~ 
General von Pawelsz, i.e. that the latter should, in his personal capacity, 
invite the experts to accompany him on a visit to the destroyed fortifications. 
Dr. Forster, while not rejecting this proposal, had suggested that it would 
be still better if the visit took place on the eve of the experts’ departure from 
Berlin, so that the German Government, when forced to confess to the 
German public that the experts had inspected the fortifications, would in 
the same breath be able to point out that at any rate they had now left 
Germany for good and all. Mr. Phipps now speaks of this latter suggestion 
as emanating from M. Berthelot. What I think has really happened is that 
M. Berthelot has simply expressed his willingness to accept Dr. Forster’s 
suggestion. 

At any rate the conclusion to be drawn from all these proposals and 
counter proposals is that the French are evidently determined not to make 
difficulties and are anxious to meet the Germans half-way in finding a 
compromise. M. Massigli confessed to me that one thing was quite certain, 
and that was that in no circumstances would there ever be a League investi- 
gation in Germany in regard to this or any other military control question. 
On the other hand he was, he said, satisfied that the mere threat of an 
investigation was still an effective weapon with which to frighten the Ger- 
mans into settling this and other outstanding military questions. He evidently 
therefore expects that the solution will be found for this particular question 
without its having to be raised at Geneva at the next meeting of the Council. 

O. G. SARGENT 
2 Cf. No. 169, note 2. 


No. 229 


Note from Sir A. Chamberlain to M. Rosengolz 
[W 2522/209/38] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, une 2, 1927 


His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs presents his 
compliments to the Chargé d’Affaires ad interim of the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics, and has the honour to acknowledge the receipt of Monsieur 
Rosengolz’ memorandum No. A.R./1277! of the goth ultimo relative to the 
position of citizens of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics in the United 
Kingdom. 

2. In reply to the above mentioned communication Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain has the honour to transmit to Monsieur Rosengolz herewith a list 
marked C showing the names of citizens of the Union of Socialist Soviet 


t No. 223. 
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Republics now in this country whose presence is considered undesirable and 
who are therefore required to leave the United Kingdom with their depen- 
dents, if any.” 

3. This list has been framed on the assumption that the members of the 
Soviet Mission and of the Russian Trade Delegation, who were admitted in 
pursuance of arrangements which have now come to an end, will take steps 
forthwith to leave this country together with their wives and children. Lists 
of those members marked A and B are also enclosed for convenience of 
reference. His Majesty’s Government do not hold themselves precluded 
from considering applications in respect of persons named in the said lists 
(marked A and B) whose presence in this country for a further period may 
be considered necessary for purposes of trade. Such applications should be 
made direct to His Majesty’s Chief Inspector, Aliens Branch, Home Office, 
supported by all necessary information. 

4. Soviet citizens now in this country whose names do not appear on any 
of the enclosed lists may, in the absence of particular notice requiring them 
to leave, remain until the expiry of the conditions upon which they have 
been admitted. Application may be made in the ordinary course for the 
extension of those conditions.‘ 


2 List C, not printed, of ‘Soviet citizens, other than those employed in the diplomatic 
Mission or Russian Trade Delegation’ contained thirty-three names. A note at the foot 
read: ‘Persons named above whose presence in this country for a further reasonable period 
is considered necessary for the completion of current transactions may be made the subject 
of special application.’ 

3 Not printed. 

4 In a further note of June 2, M. Rosengolz informed Sir A. Chamberlain that he, 
M. Khinchuk and certain members of the staff of the Soviet Mission would leave London 
on June 3 and that the rest of the staff of the Trade Delegation would leave on June 4. 
Mr. Peters reported in Moscow telegram No. g1 of June 2 that the British Mission was 
leaving Moscow on June 3. 
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CHAPTER II 


Effects of the rupture of Anglo-Soviet relations: 

settlement of certain outstanding questions of 

German disarmament: agreement on the reduction 
of troops of occupation in the Rhineland 


June 8—September 5, 1927 


No. 230 


Sir W. Tyrrell to Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) 
No. 75 Telegraphic [C 4878/11/18) 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 8, 1927, 10 p.m. 
Your despatch No. 313? (of the 31st May. Right of control experts at 
Berlin to make visits). 
If Colonel Gosset were to be included in the British delegation at Geneva 
I fear it would practically be inviting Dr. Stresemann to raise the question 
of visits. Also the French and Belgians might resent Colonel Gosset going 
unless they were informed beforehand so that their experts could go too. I 
propose therefore to wait and see if Dr. Stresemann does raise the question. 
It will then be possible if necessary to summon Colonel Gosset and the other 
experts to Geneva, more especially the one entrusted with the fortifications 
question who I take it is now Colonel Pulinx. 
? Sir A. Chamberlain had left London on June 4 for a short holiday before attending the 
Council of the League of Nations at Geneva where he arrived on June 12. For his report 
on this session see Cmd. 2925 of 1927. The official minutes of the meetings are printed in 


League of Nations Official Journal, July 1927. After continuing his holiday Sir A. Chamberlain 
returned to London on June go. 2 No. 226. 


No. 231 


Mr. Phipps (Paris) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received June 14, 8.30 a.m.) 
No. 118 Telegraphic: by bag [N 2852/47/38] 
PARIS, June 13, 1927 
Copy sent to Geneva. 
Monsieur Berthelot told me this morning that French agents in Russia 
had reported that the Soviet Government were proceeding to summary 
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executions all over the country.'! He added that if this continued it would, 
in his view, be difficult to restrain French public opinion, which would 
insistently demand a break with the Soviets. Monsieur Berthelot no longer 
fears that such action on the part of the French Government would risk 
driving Germany into the arms of Russia. He is convinced that there will be 
no danger of this so long as the Anglo-French Entente remains solid as at 
present. Moreover, he points out that public opinion in Germany seems 
quite sound in the matter and to view with disgust the recent announcement 
of the first executions of suspected persons by the Bolsheviks. What Monsieur 
Berthelot fears is that, whether France break or not with the Soviets, the 
latter may attack Poland. 


™ In connexion with Soviet accusations against H.M. Mission at Moscow and the execution 
in Moscow of twenty persons of whom four were alleged to have been British spies, Sir 
R. Hodgson issued a statement: see The Times, June 13, 1927, p. 13. 


No. 232 


Mr. Preston (Helsing fors) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received June 21) 
No. 7 [NW 3016/209/38] 


Secret HELSINGFORS, June 13, 1927 
Sir, 

I have the honour to report that the atmosphere 1n Leningrad prior to our 
departure was one of the greatest tension. The effect produced by the Anglo- 
Soviet rupture was tremendous; it certainly exceeded in its influence on 
the internal situation in the Soviet Union anything I could have possibly 
imagined. 

2. Great Britain has always been regarded in Russia as the power that 
takes the lead amongst the nations of the world in international politics 
and there is no doubt that it is thought amongst communist circles to-day 
that its lead in breaking with Soviet Russia may be followed by other big 
powers that have concluded treaties with the Soviet Union. Be this as it 
may the Anglo-Soviet rupture is having the effect of shaking the Bolshevik 
Government to its very foundations. In fact the first impression I gained 
after the rupture had taken place was that during the six years of Great 
Britain’s recognition, i.e. since the conclusion of the Anglo-Soviet Trade 
Agreement in 1921, the Soviet Government’s position was more or less 
stable; no sooner had this recognition been withdrawn than we find the 
whole country plunged into a state of nervous tension which finds expression 
in the subterranean organizations, be they Monarchist or opposition com- 
munist, peeping like rabbits from their holes and in isolated instances even 
venturing forth to hurl bombs at communists in session in their clubs. 

3. The answer to this wave of reaction has been, and will no doubt continue 
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to be, the usual cruel reprisals and the exercise of red terror similar to that 
obtaining during the early days of the revolution. 

4. In communist circles at Leningrad after the break pessimism reigned 
supreme. In fact many of the more moderate of the communists, I am told, 
seemed genuinely sorry that a break had taken place. This was particularly 
the case with Russian communists who have always been more interested in 
domestic communism than in the comintern’s nebulous schemes of world 
revolution. A foreign business man, who is in constant touch with Soviet 
Government business circles in Leningrad, told me that many of his com- 
munist business friends were anxious to maintain purely business relations 
with England, and greatly deplored the propaganda carried on by the 
Soviet Union’s commercial representatives abroad. 

5. A Russian of my acquaintance, who is employed at the Baltic works 
at Leningrad, gave me the following account of the feeling among workers 
at the Leningrad factories. According to his story the workers are mostly 
displeased with the recent development of events, especially the break with 
Great Britain. ‘Why’, they are alleged to have said, ‘does our Government 
appoint party men to represent us abroad? They are obliged by party 
discipline to propagate communism and this is not conducive to maintaining 
friendly relations with bourgeois states with whom contact is essential to 
the economic development of the Soviet Union’. Others my Russian friend 
added, were incapable of understanding how it was that two great countries 
—meaning Great Britain and Russia—could quarrel over a document such 
as the Zinoviev letter.' My friend further told me that many of the workers 
were so displeased with the turn events had taken, for which they considered 
their own Government to be largely responsible, that large numbers of 
them were throwing in their party tickets, i.e. resigning their membership 
of the communist party. 

6. Since my departure from Leningrad I have received letters from my 
Consular colleagues in which they state that the greatest nervousness pre- 
vails in the city and that a large number of arrests are being made. The 
victims this time, however, are mostly opposition communists; in fact so 
hot is the chase after the followers of Zinoviev and Trotsky? that even the 
much hated bourgeois has for the time being been forgotten. 

7. On June 7th at 10 o’clock in the evening two bombs were thrown by 
unknown persons at the Central Party Communist Club situated at 59 
Moika Street. One of the bombs exploded, severely wounding five commu- 
nists and slightly wounding thirteen others. This terrorist act, which is the 


' The British note of October 24, 1924, to M. Rakovski (see No. 21, note 4) had enclosed 
a ‘copy of a letter which has been received by the Central Committee of the British Com- 
munist party from the Presidium of the Executive Committee of the Communist Inter- 
national, over the signature of M. Zinoviev, its president, dated the 15th September’, 1924: 
see Cmd. 2895 of 1927, pp. 30-32. 

2 M. Trotski was Chairman of the Concessions Committee of the Supreme Council of 
National Economy. In October 1926 he had been removed from the Politbureau and the 
Moscow Committee of the Communist Party had recently decided to insist on his exclusion 
from the Central Executive Committee of the Communist Party of the U.S.S.R. 
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first which has taken place in Leningrad as far as I can remember since the 
assassination of Uritsky3 some 8 years ago, is ascribed by the Leningrad 
authorities to two sources 


a) Russian Monarchist terrorists employed by the British Government 
5) to opposition communists. 


8. In the Leningrad press of June gth in which the bomb explosion is 
described, there also appears a statement to the effect that Messing, head of 
the O.G.P.U.* at Leningrad, has been given extraordinary powers by the 
Government ‘to exterminate the agents and spies of the British Government 
and all other enemies of the revolution’. From this it may be inferred that a 
recrudescence of early revolutionary red terror is not unlikely. In fact the 
press states that the Moscow Government has ordered the O.G.P.U. to 
have recourse to the most drastic measures with a view to protecting the 
country from foreign spies, pillagers and murderers, together with their 
Monarchist and white guard allies’.s 

g. To anybody who knows the Russia of to-day and the zeal and cruelty 
with which its terrorist organization, the O.G.P.U. is wont to carry out 
orders of this kind, these words have an ominous ring. 

I have, &c., 
T. H. Preston 


3M. Uritski, People’s Commissar for Home Affairs, had been assassinated in August 1918. 
* State Political Administration (formerly Cheka). 
5 The opening of this quotation was not indicated. 


No. 233 


Letter from Sir W. Tyrrell to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
[© 4985/4815 /90] 


Private FOREIGN OFFICE, June 13, 1927 


My dear Graham, 

You won’t be altogether surprised when I tell you that we have for some 
time past been somewhat uneasy on account of the continued delay in 
starting conversations between Mussolini and Racic. Mussolini’s latest 
decision therefore to postpone the conversations once more, as reported in 
your telegram No. 135,’ was a most unwelcome piece of news as you will 
have gathered from our telegram No. 174.2 The fact of the matter is that we 


1 This telegram of June 8 is not printed. 

2 This telegram of June 7 referred to Belgrade telegram No. 81 of June 6 wherein Mr. 
Ogilvie-Forbes, First Secretary in H.M. Legation at Belgrade, reported that his Italian 
colleague had informed him that Signor Mussolini was very angry and had declined to 
receive M. Rakitch because M. Marinkovitch had apparently ignored an Italian offer of 
mediation in the dispute between Albania and the Serb—Croat—Slovene State regarding the 
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are beginning seriously to ask ourselves whether Mussolini intends the con- 
versations ever to take place. It is now three months since Racic arrived in 
Rome and we are apparently no nearer to an exchange of views between 
him and Mussolini than we were then. In the face of this three months’ 
procrastination (for which the Italians must be held entirely responsible) 
it is becoming, I must confess, difficult to draw any other conclusion than 
that Mussolini, whatever his original intentions may have been, has now 
made up his mind to protract the present reign of silence, uncertainty and 
tension as long as he decently can. I don’t want to argue that this change of 
policy, if change of policy it is, need imply any ulterior sinister motive. It 
is quite understandable that on a closer and longer examination of the 
Albanian problem, as complicated by the Tirana Treaty, he should have 
come to realise that any attempt to define the claims and the policy of Italy 
even in conversation with Racic would land him in various disagreeable 
complications and contradictions and might dangerously excite public 
opinion in Italy which would at once suspect the surrender of Italian rights. 

Kennard has suggested, it is true, that Mussolini may be adopting a policy 
of procrastination for the express purpose of wearing out the spirit of the 
Jugoslavs in the hope that in the end he will be able to cow them into 
acquiescing in the whole of Italy’s claims and even compel them to throw 
in their lot with Italy to the extent of severing their connection with France. 
Or as an alternative, if the Jugoslavs’ spirit is not to be broken, their patience 
at any rate is to be exhausted by this method, until in desperation they 
commit some folly which would so completely prejudice their case as to 
enable Italy to appear before the League as the injured party. 

As I have said above, I do not think it is necessary to attribute such 
machievellian [ste] schemes to Mussolini. His evident wish to shirk an 
unpleasant problem which has got beyond his control is sufficient explana- 
tion of his present unsatisfactory attitude, especially if one takes into account 
the present weakness of the Palazzo Chigi3 staff and the extent to which his 
time is at present taken up by questions of internal administration. But 
however it is interpreted, a continuance of the present situation is, you will 
agree, not only embarrassing to His Majesty’s Government but is fraught 
with danger to the general peace. 

As regards the position of His Majesty’s Government we certainly feel 
that Mussolini is under certain obligations to us not to keep us waiting 
indefinitely. It is largely owing to our intervention and advice that Jugoslavia 


arrest in Albania on May 27 of M. Djurashkovitch, whom the Serb-Croat—Slovene Legation 
at Durazzo claimed to be one of their dragomen: for an account of this incident see Survey 
of International Affairs 1927, pp. 179-82. In his telegram No. 174 to Rome Sir W. Tyrrell 
stated that he understood Signor Mussolini’s annoyance but trusted that ‘he will not allow 
his feelings to wreck the conversations between himself and Monsieur Racic on which we 
have been pinning our hopes as affording the best and most convenient method of allaying 
the dangerous Italo-Yugoslav friction’. See also I Documenti Diplomatici Italiani, Settima 
Serie, vol. v, No. 267, for a conversation between Sir W. Tyrrell and Signor Bordonaro 
on June 10. 
3 The Italian Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
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did not appeal to the League three months ago. If she had Mussolini would, 
however bravely he may talk, have been placed in a most awkward position. 
But if we used our influence to prevent this appeal to the League, it was 
because we relied on Mussolini’s assurances that he was ready to discuss the 
whole Albanian situation with Jugoslavia and give her satisfactory explana- 
tions. We were, on the strength of these assurances, justified in arguing that 
an appeal to the League in such circumstances would be premature. But in 
return for this Mussolini owes it to us to carry out his undertakings without 
further procrastination or reservations. Otherwise we will appear to the 
whole of Europe to have been in this business either his dupes or his accom- 
plices, and we don’t intend to figure as either. 

So much for our own amour propre. As to the danger to peace, I need not 
enlarge upon it. So long as the present tension lasts we are at the mercy of 
any trivial incident which might have results ranging from an unedifying 
conflict between the League and Italy to a full-blown Balkan war. But even 
without an incident we must face the fact that if the Racic conversations are 
put off much longer, one fine day the Jugoslav Government will, especially 
now that they have a man with some guts like Marinkovic as Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, tell His Majesty’s Government that after efforts extending 
over several months they have been unable to clear up their disagreement 
with Italy by the method which we advised them to follow and that therefore 
unless we can ensure the immediate operation of the procedure we have 
recommended they must resort to other remedies, the first of which would 
of course be an appeal to the League. An appeal made in such circumstances 
would in the eyes of the whole world put Italy entirely in the wrong, besides 
demonstrating the complete bankruptcy of the policy advocated up till now 
by His Majesty’s Government. 

But I need not elaborate further the disagreeable features of the present 
situation. As I have shown there are ample and obvious reasons why we 
should be anxious to see an end to all this shilly shallying and the beginning 
of a real effort by Mussolini to get to grips with this problem. So much so that 
I have thought it as well to explain to you at some length how we feel in this 
matter. It is, of course, obvious that if Mussolini refuses to discuss matters 
with the Jugoslavs we have no means of compelling him to do so. You can 
take a horse to water but you can’t make him drink. But this does not 
necessarily mean that we are bound to keep silent and I foresee that we may, 
if things don’t improve soon, be driven in the not distant future in our own 
Interests to instruct you to remonstrate seriously with Mussolini as to the 
cavalier and high-handed manner in which he has treated us and which 1s 
placing us in a most embarrassing, not to say humiliating, position. You 
would at the same time have to warn him that we cannot remain indifferent 
to the dangers he is creating both for himself and for us by perpetuating the 
present state of tension and suspicion and more particularly that if in these 
circumstances Jugoslavia wishes to appeal to the League we shall not be 
justified in discouraging her, nor, once the question comes before the Council, 
could we refuse to deal with the matter. 
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I trust that things won’t come to this pass, but it is as well that you should 
know what is in the air, as far as we know.* 
Yours sincerely, 
W. TYRRELL 


* A copy of this letter was sent to Geneva for Sir A. Chamberlain on June 13. Ina 
message for him in Foreign Office telegram No. 65 to Geneva of June 14 Sir W. Tyrrell 
referred to the present letter and to a report in Paris telegram No. 117 (not printed) of a 
conversation on June 13 between M. Berthelot and Mr. Phipps regarding the Djurash- 
kovitch incident. Sir W. Tyrrell stated in particular: ‘Berthelot’s pessimism as to Italian 
intentions seems somewhat exaggerated and unjustifiable. Attitude of Italian government in 
regard to this incident has as far as we can judge been conciliatory and reasonable. No 
doubt Mussolini’s continued delay in opening discussions with Rakic reacts on Yugoslav 
foreign policy generally and if question of Tirana treaty was out of the way Yugoslav 
Minister for Foreign Affairs would cease to make difficulties as regards the present incident. 
But however that may be it seems to me desirable that the incident of the dragoman should 
continue to be dealt with by itself as a separate issue.’ 


No. 234 


Record by Sir A. Chamberlain of a conversation with Dr. Stresemann (Geneva)! 


[W 2923/209/38] 
GENEVA, June 14, 1927 
Dr. Stresemann called upon me shortly before 7 o’clock yesterday evening 
and stayed for an hour and a half. He began by remarking that Chicherin, 
following his usual practice, had called upon him on the eve of his departure 
from Berlin.2, Chicherin had spoken to him more directly and frankly than 
ever before. His great preoccupation was the attitude and intentions which 
he attributed to Marshal Pilsudski. Encouraged by the rupture of diplo- 
matic relations between Great Britain and Russia, Pilsudski would, he was 
certain, engineer some frontier incident and make it an excuse for a war, the 
object of which would be to annex Lithuania and Little and White Russia. 
Into this war France and England would be drawn. This, as I gathered, was, 
according to Chicherin, the purpose with which we had broken off relations. 
Dr. Stresemann had replied that from what he had seen at Geneva from his 
conversations with M. Zaleski and from other sources, he was convinced 
that Marshal Pilsudski nourished no such ideas, that M. Zaleski had shown 
himself in his conversations sincerely desirous for peace, observing that 
Poland had already quite enough territory and quite sufficient difficulties 
internal and external on her hands, and had no interest in seeking for 
expansion. Chicherin said that these might be M. Zaleski’s views, but 
M. Zaleski counted for nothing. Marshal Pilsudski alone was of any impor- 
be This record was entered on the Foreign Office files on June 17. It was circulated to the 
binet. 
2 In Berlin telegram No. 62 of June to Sir R. Lindsay had sent a brief report on Dr. 
Stresemann’s conversations with M.Chicherin based on information from Herr von Schubert. 


For an account of Dr. Stresemann’s discussion with M. Chicherin on June 7 see Kurt 
Rosenbaum, op. cit., p. 248. 
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tance in Polish policy. He was an adventurer and, above all, a Lithuanian, 
and would provoke a struggle into which Germany would finally be drawn. 

Dr. Stresemann had then observed that he had more than once denied 
explicitly the existence of any secret agreement between Germany on the 
one hand and France and England on the other, that nevertheless the Third 
International and the Russian press including the ‘Izvestia’ continued to 
repeat the fable that he had made a secret agreement which gave to Germany 
Danzig and the corridor and he knew not what share of Silesia in return for 
permission to Poland to take Memel and Lithuania. Recently the Third 
International had published a manifesto to this effect. This attitude on the 
part of the Soviet authorities was intolerable and he could not remain in 
relations with them if they continued on it.—‘You can’t call me a liar again.’ 
Chicherin had excused himself on the ground that the Soviet Government 
could not control the Third International, that he was certain that Bukharin 
himself had never read the manifesto, that in fact much of the propaganda was 
done by foreigners who gladly led Russians into difficulty under the pretence 
that they alone understood foreign conditions. Dr. Stresemann had refused 
to accept this explanation, and had retorted that if a German Minister 
associated himself with some external body comparable to the Third Inter- 
national and published a manifesto of this kind against Chicherin, he was 
certain that the Soviet Ambassador would be instructed to remonstrate with 
him the next day. 

Reverting to the rupture of relations between ourselves and the Soviet 
Government, Dr. Stresemann said that he had asked Chicherin what he 
thought of it. Chicherin had replied that he considered that our decision had 
been mainly dictated by internal politics. Lloyd George had placed himself 
at the head of the agrarian movement. That was the force of the future 
which menaced the existence of the Conservative Government, who would 
do anything to prevent its success at the next elections even to the point of 
provoking war. Dr. Stresemann had remarked that we were Russia’s best 
customer. How did Chicherin expect to deal with the Russian export trade? 
Chicherin replied that this gave him no anxiety. Their exports consisted 
mainly of grain and naphtha for which they would find a ready market 
elsewhere. The only thing which preoccupied him was the question of 
credits. Soviet purchases were made by bills drawn at six months. (This, 
Dr. Stresemann observed in parenthesis, was untrue, since they were twelve- 
months bills.) He understood that German bankers had been accustomed to 
rediscount the bills with London banks. Would the German banks be strong 
enough to carry the bills if the English banks refused to continue to discount 
them? Dr. Stresemann had replied that this was a question which he could 
not answer. Chicherin must address himself to the bankers themselves. 

Chicherin had then reverted to Marshal Pilsudski, whose attitude seemed 
to be by far his gravest preoccupation at the moment. He had spoken very 
slightingly of Litvinov who, he said, was a man of no knowledge of inter- 
national affairs and quite incompetent for the duties he had had to 
discharge. He added that whenever he himself was absent the Soviet 
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Government did stupid things, and that he would have to go back as early as 
possible. Litvinov had written urging his immediate return, as Litvinov 
himself was very ill and must go into a sanatorium for a prolonged cure. 
Dr. Stresemann attributed to Litvinov’s ‘nervosité’ the Moscow murders. 
Chicherin had told him that the murder of Voikoff3 had no political sig- 
nificance; it was a purely personal act. 

In concluding his account of his conversation with Chicherin which he 
gave in far greater detail than is here set down, Dr. Stresemann invited me 
to give him any explanations that I could both of our reasons for the rupture 
of relations and of how I regarded the situation. I accordingly reviewed our 
relations with the Soviet Government, dwelling upon the continuous and 
intolerable provocation to which we had been subjected and the great 
patience we had shown. What had moved my colleagues to put up for so 
long with a course of action which we had never tolerated from any other 
government was our desire not to add any cause of unrest or trouble to the 
European situation. I had repeatedly warned the various Soviet Chargés 
d’Affaires that we could not continue this tolerance indefinitely. In reply I 
received only answers which were evasive or flatly untrue. Finally, after the 
occurrence of some specially provocative incidents, I had addressed my 
note of grave remonstrance to the Soviet Government,‘ with the double 
purpose of giving them yet another chance to mend their ways and of 
preparing other nations for the inevitable consequence of their persistence 
in these outrages. Dr. Stresemann would remember that I had spoken to 
him in March about the gravity of the situation,’ and I had given similar 
warning at the same time to both Monsieur Briand and Monsieur Zaleski, 
and I had myself felt that after that last and grave warning it was merely a 
question of time when the rupture would come. Finally, in view of the 
evidence which we had of the illicit activities carried on in ‘Arcos’, the police 
search of those premises had been ordered. It was found that there was no 
separation between ‘Arcos’ and the Trade Delegation so the whole building 
had been subjected to the search. In view of the information thus obtained 
and of that already in our possession, we had felt that in self-defence we 
must break off diplomatic relations; but we had been at pains to make it 
clear that no obstacle would be placed in the way of legitimate trade or of 
the presence of Russians to whom personal exception was not taken on 
account of their improper activities; and at the same time, in view of possible 
embarrassment to other countries, I had plainly stated in my speech in the 
House of Commons that we had acted without consultation with them and 
without seeking in any way to engage their action. 

Dr. Stresemann then told me that Count Rechberg’ had been in London 


3 The Soviet Minister at Warsaw had been assassinated on June 7, 1927, by a Russian 
boy named Boris Kowerda: see Survey of International Affairs 1927, pp. 231-5. For M. Litvinov’s 
notes of June 7 and 11 to the Polish Government in this connection see Jane Degras, Sovtet 
Documents on Foreign Policy, vol. ii, pp. 220-1 and 228-31 respectively. 

* No. 21. 5 Cf. No. 46, note 1. 

6 See No. 209, note 3. 7 A prominent German industrialist. 
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recently, where he had seen the Editors of the ‘Morning Post’ and the 
“Daily Mail’. Since his return to Berlin, he had been spreading everywhere 
the report that he had learnt from them that the rupture of diplomatic 
relations was merely a preliminary step and that there would presently be 
war. I told Dr. Stresemann that that was not the policy of His Majesty’s 
Government and that it was easy to exaggerate the influence of these papers. 
His Majesty’s Government had no intention of carrying the matter any further. 

Passing to other matters, Dr. Stresemann said that he had just had a long 
conversation with Monsieur Briand and that he trusted that a solution had 
been found for the two questions which most urgently preoccupied us. The 
first of these was the verification of the destruction of the fortresses. In this 
matter it appeared from his conversation with Monsieur Briand that there 
had been a misunderstanding in Paris. —,The German Ambassador was 
unfortunately very ill and would not be able to resume the discharge of his 
duties for several months. In these circumstances, Dr. Stresemann, after 
consultation with the Chancellor, had instructed the Chargé d’Affaires, 
Herr Rieth, to inform Monsieur Briand that Dr. Stresemann was not at 
the moment in a position to make a proposition on behalf of the German 
Government, but that if the suggestion was acceptable to Monsieur Briand 
he was certain that he had the power to secure the agreement of the German 
Government to a proposal that a neutral expert should verify the destruction. 
Apparently there had been some misconception. According to Monsieur 
Briand, Herr Rieth had presented this as a personal suggestion of his own, 
and Monsieur Briand had not felt interested in the personal suggestions of a 
Chargé d’Affaires speaking without any authority. He had, therefore, sent 
no reply, and Dr. Stresemann had felt it impossible to make any new pro- 
position as long as his earlier advance remained unanswered. 

At this stage, Dr. Stresemann dwelt upon the great inconvenience resulting 
from the publicity given to everything that was said or done at the Quai 
d’Orsay. If he had a conversation with the British Ambassador in Berlin, 
or if he sent the German Ambassador to see me in London, not a word of 
what passed ever appeared in the press, but if anything was said at the 
Quai d’Orsay the whole was in the evening papers, always with a mixture 
of inaccuracy or invention, which produced a corresponding outburst in 
the German press. The fact of the matter was that, whilst he could talk 
freely with the British Ambassador, he scarcely ever saw Monsieur de 
Margerie, who had at last achieved a son and spent his time rocking the 
baby; whilst, if he made a communication at Paris, he might as well have 
shouted it from the housetops. However, this misunderstanding had now 
been cleared up, and Dr. Stresemann was perfectly prepared that General 
von Pawelsz should invite two of our experts to visit the dismantled fortifi- 
cations. This had been quite acceptable to Monsieur Briand, and he hoped 
would satisfy me. I replied that I was more than satisfied with it. It was the 
very solution for which I had been hoping and working. I quite understood 
that he could not accept a demand from the Ambassadors’ Conference, but 

§ See Gustav Stresemann, op. cit., vol. iii, pp. 154-60. 
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a voluntary invitation from a German authority preserved Germany’s 
position and, at the same time, gave us the necessary assurance. 

Dr. Stresemann then passed to the question of the numbers of the troops 
in occupied territory. He said that the actual number was of little conse- 
quence to him. Whether there were ten thousand more or less was not in 
itself a great thing, but this was his Achilles’ heel. He had no answer upon 
it to the attacks of his critics, who reproached him with falling under the 
charm of Monsieur Briand at Geneva, allowing himself to be twisted round 
Monsieur Briand’s finger and coming back empty-handed. The Nationalists 
were able to point to the unfulfilled promise of the Ambassadors’ Conference? 
and to reproach him with the failure of the Locarno policy. He did not 
attach too much importance to this, for 90% of the German people had now 
adopted that policy, and it would go on; but the failure to implement our 
promise was a source of great and growing embarrassment to him. He had 
said to Monsieur Briand that afternoon that he was not going to raise the 
question of evacuation. He had declared in the Reichstag’® that this was a 
matter for decision by the government, and that the time had not come to 
raise it. He had suggested to Monsieur Briand that the occupying powers 
should offer him an assurance that within a fixed and reasonable delay the 
promised reduction would be made. He would be content with that. Monsieur 
Briand had seemed favourably impressed and said he would consider the 
matter, and we could discuss it to-day. Dr. Stresemann asked me to press 
acceptance of these proposals on the French Government. I told him that 
I had not ceased to press Monsieur Briand on this question both personally 
and through our respective Ambassadors in London and Paris. We had 
causes of complaint not against Dr. Stresemann personally, whose speeches 
had been admirable, but against some of his colleagues who had been 
extremely indiscreet, but I could not be comfortable as long as our own hands 
were not clean, and I must frankly admit that we had not executed our 
promise. I would certainly do all I could to forward such a solution. 

Finally, Dr. Stresemann asked about German representation on the 
Mandates Committee. I described it to him exactly as I had done to Herr 
Sthamer in London," adding that my new reference to the Dominions had 
left my instructions practically unchanged. I was to press him privately 
not to raise the question now. If, nevertheless, he raised it and the rest of 
the Council made no objection, I was not to be alone in my opposition, but 
if the other powers objected I was to associate myself with their objections. 
These instructions were only qualified by the discretion given to me to take 
account of the possible effect which any decision on this small matter might 
have on the general situation in Europe. Dr. Stresemann pursued the matter 
no further.!2 

A. G. 

® See No. 36 for a quotation from the note of November 14, 1925. 

¥© On March 22: see The Times, March 23, 1927, p. 13. T! See No. 185. 


12 For a note on this conversation by Dr. Stresemann v. Gustav Stresemann, op. cit., vol. ili, 
p. 160. 
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No. 235 
Record by Sir A. Chamberlain of a conversation with Dr. Stresemann (Geneva)! 


[C 5241/33/18] 
GENEVA, June 14, 1927 


In the course of my conversation with Dr. Stresemann yesterday, he was 
led to speak of the attitude of Monsieur Poincaré towards Germany. I told 
him that, according to my information, there had been a marked change 
in Monsieur Poincaré’s views on this subject. I did not suppose that he would 
admit that he had been wrong in his Ruhr policy, but rather that he would 
say that since France had not supported him that policy had become impos- 
sible of execution, and that the only alternative was the policy of recon- 
ciliation upon which we had entered at Locarno. I understood that, though 
no doubt he was more difficult to move than Monsieur Briand, yet the 
relations of the two statesmen were now very good and that Monsieur Briand 
was confident of Monsieur Poincaré’s support for his policy. 

Dr. Stresemann then said that this was confirmed by a conversation 
between a German who had visited Paris and Monsieur Poincaré which had 
been reported to him. Monsieur Poincaré had asked the German why no 
Germans came to see him. ‘You treat me’, he had said, ‘as an irreconcilable 
enemy of Germany. You all go to see Monsieur Briand. Why don’t you come 
to see me? You are quite mistaken about me. Had I had the good fortune to 
deal with Dr. Luther or Dr. Marx,? there would never have been a Ruhr 
occupation. It was my misfortune that I had another Chancellor} with whom 
I found it impossible to come to an arrangement.’ Monsieur Poincaré had 
then gone on to speak of Stieve’s book on War Guilt,4 and had said that he 
could no longer maintain the position which he had formerly adopted in 
regard to Germany’s responsibility. He saw now that the primary respon- 
sibility rested with Austria. 

This led me to say that IJ had recently read with great interest Emile 
Brandenburg’s book on German policy ‘From Bismarck to the World War’,5 
and that I too had been struck by the extent to which the German Govern- 
ment had allowed control of the foreign policy of the two empires to pass to 
Vienna from the moment that our Entente with France had developed to 
include Russia, and that it had become clear to the Germans that they 
could no longer count upon Italy. Some reflections which I made upon the 
total miscalculation of the forces at work and of the possibilities of the future 
upon which the policy of Biilow® had been founded led Dr. Stresemann to 
defend Bilow. He said that had Biilow been Chancellor, this war would 


! This record, which was received in the Foreign Office on June 15, was initialled by the 
Prime Minister on June 19 and by Lord Balfour, Lord President of the Council. 

2 Dr. Marx had previously been German Chancellor, November 1923 to January 1925. 

3 Dr. Cuno, who was German Chancellor from November 1922 to August 1923. 

4 Iswolski und der Weltkrieg (Berlin, 1924). S Berlin, 1924. 

© Prince von Biilow had been German Chancellor from October 1900 to July 1909. 
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never have taken place. It was the tragedy of an honest man, Bethmann,’ 
who had never been outside Germany and who was wholly ignorant of 
foreign countries. He had no idea of a war, above all of the possibility that 
Great Britain could take part in such a war, and Dr. Stresemann cited two 
anecdotes in support of this view. Ballin® had gone to the Chancellor in the 
July days between the murder of the Arch-Duke? and the outbreak of war to 
enquire whether it was safe to allow one of his big Atlantic liners to sail. 
Bethmann had replied ‘What are you talking of? Are you all mad in Hamburg? 
There will be no war and, even if there is a war, you will be unaffected, 
since it is impossible that England should take part in it.” Bethmann had 
instructed the press bureau of the Foreign Office in the same sense, and had 
telephoned to Dr. Stresemann,'° then absent from Berlin, to use his influence 
to stop this talk about war and, above all, the mad talk about a war with 
England. 

Dr. Stresemann’s second illustration was a conversation between the 
Crown Prince and Bethmann when the Crown Prince was leaving Berlin 
to join the army. Bethmann had been struck by the despondent attitude of 
the Crown Prince and had asked him the cause of it. The Crown Prince 
replied: ‘Is not a war with all the world cause enough?’ ‘But of what’, ex- 
claimed the Chancellor, ‘is Your Imperial Highness speaking? What ideas 
are these that you have in your head?’ ‘Well’, replied the Crown Prince, 
‘France, Russia, Great Britain, Italy: is not that enough?’ Bethmann had 
then said that Italy would remain loyal to the Austro-German Empires, 
and that in no circumstances was it possible that Great Britain should become 
engaged in the war if war there were. If it had been otherwise, said Dr. 
Stresemann, if they had thought that there was going to be war, they would 
have insisted on Austria making her preparations. She had made none and 
was wholly unprepared for the struggle which she had provoked. 

A. CG, 


Incidentally Dr. Stresemann remarked that in the same conversation 
M. Poincaré had told his German interlocutor that he overestimated French 
influence with the Polish Govt. ‘I regret to say that my influence is no 
longer what it was. It is to Sir Austen Chamberlain that they now listen.’ 

Comic isn’t it. 


7 Herr von Bethmann Hollweg had been German Chancellor from July 1909 to July 
1QI7. 

8 Herr Albert Ballin, General Director of the Hamburg—Amerika Steamship Company. 

9 The Archduke Franz Ferdinand had been assassinated at Sarajevo on June 28, 1914. 

10 In 1914 Dr. Stresemann had been a member of the National Liberal Party in the Reich- 
stag. 
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No. 236 


Mr. Phipps (Parts) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received June 15) 


No. 1300 [C 5175 /833/18]* 
PARIS, June 14, 1927 
His Majesty’s representative at Paris presents his compliments to the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and has the honour to transmit here- 
with copies of notes exchanged between the Ambassadors’ Conference and 
the German Embassy of the oth and roth June! respecting the annual 
publication of data respecting German aviation. 


ENc.Losur_E IN No. 236 
Note from M. Briand to Herr Rieth 


M. le Chargé d’Affaires, PARIS, 14 9 juin 1927 

La Conférence des Ambassadeurs a été informée que le Gouvernement 
allemand avait décidé de publier annuellement, a partir du 1° avril 1926, des 
renseignements généraux concernant |’aéronautique et donnant notamment: 


1. Le nombre total des aéronefs dont la construction serait achevée au 
cours de l’année; 

2. Le nombre total des pilotes immatriculés comme ayant regu, au cours 
de l’année, les brevets de pilotes (a), (5) ou (c), la liste nominale de 
ces pilotes devant, en outre, a partir du 1° avril 1927, étre publiée 
chaque année ou a des intervalles plus rapprochés; 

3. Le nombre total des aéronefs exportés; 

4. La liste complete: 


(a.) Des firmes construisant des aéronefs, 

(6.) Des firmes construisant des moteurs d’aéronefs, 

(c.) Des firmes construisant des accessoires pour aéronefs, 

(d.) Des écoles d’aéronautique, 

(e.) Des entreprises de transport aéronautique qui auront été créées au 
cours de |’année. 


L’opportunité des décisions prises a cet égard par le Gouvernement alle- 
mand ne manquera pas d’étre appréci¢e par les Gouvernements représenteés 
a la Conférence des Ambassadeurs et, en conséquence, j’ai l’honneur, au 
nom de ces Gouvernements, de vous prier de vouloir bien me confirmer que 
les informations ci-dessus rapportées sont exactes. 

Agréez, &c., 
A. BrIAND 


™ Herr Rieth’s note of June to to M. Briand is not printed. It recapitulated the terms of 
M. Briand’s note printed as the enclosure below and confirmed that the information therein 
was accurate. 
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No. 237 


Sir W. Tyrrell to Mr. Phipps (Paris) 
No. 1647 [C 4962/4962/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, June 15, 1927 
Sir, 

With reference to Lord Crewe’s despatch No. 1265! (1/227/1927) of the 
7th June, the following considerations occur to me in connection with the 
agreement reached between Monsieur Massigli and the German Embassy 
in Paris relative to the entry of German musical bands into the demilitarised 
zone in the Rhineland. 

2. In the first place you will recollect that ever since the entry into force 
of the Locarno Treaty His Majesty’s Government have held that the tech- 
nical violations of the demilitarised zone are matters for the Council of the 
League rather than for the Ambassadors’ Conference to deal with. They 
had hoped that when the Council came to discuss with the German repre- 
sentatives the League scheme of investigation, 1t would be possible to insert 
some provision whereby these technical violations could be dealt with in a 
reasonable and expeditious manner at Geneva without the need of troubling 
the Council with them. The opportunity however was allowed to slip at 
Geneva last December. Indeed, in the belief that the German Government 
were not proposing to raise the question of the League scheme at the Decem- 
ber meeting of the Council, I had already instructed Lord Crewe in my 
telegram No. 265? of the 12th November that as a provisional measure the 
German Government might be invited to ask the permission of the Ambas- 
sadors’ Conference in advance before committing technical violations of 
article 43.3 

3. It is as a result of the proposal then made to the Conference by Lord 
Crewe that the present agreement has now been reached between Monsieur 
Massigli and the German Embassy in Paris, and in the circumstances it is 
obviously convenient that some arrangement should be made whereby the 
Ambassadors’ Conference should deal with these matters provisionally. 
It seems however important to make it quite clear that any such arrange- 
ment is provisional and shall be terminated whenever it is considered 
convenient for the League to take over the matter. Above all things, the 
existence of the arrangement must not be used as an argument for keeping 
the Ambassadors’ Conference alive. I am not convinced that the second 
paragraph of the draft arrangement submitted in Lord Crewe’s despatch 
under reference is sufficiently explicit on the point. It gives the Conference 

' This covering despatch is not preserved in Foreign Office archives. It enclosed a note 
of June 3 by the Secretariat-General of the Conference of Ambassadors regarding the agree- 
ment referred to below. The text of the agreement attached to this note was the same as the 
two paragraphs in double inverted commas in the note of July 5 printed in note 5 to No. 251, 


except that (a) it did not include the phrase ‘les territoires non occupés de’ in the first 
sentence of the first cited paragraph; (5) the tenth word of the second paragraph read 


‘principes’ for ‘régles’. 
2 See Volume IT, No. 281. 3 Of the Treaty of Versailles. 
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full power to terminate the agreement if experience shows that the appli- 
cation of the principles laid down in it ‘présente des inconvénients.’ I feel 
that it might be well that some further sentence should be added to cover 
the above point. There seems no reason why the German Government 
should object. 

4. Again, when this question has been considered in the past, it has been 
considered not merely from the point of view of the visits of military bands 
into the demilitarised zone but from that of all possible technical violations 
of the demilitarisation clauses, more especially the passage of military 
detachments through the neutral zone, of which there were two incidents 
last year.4 It might therefore be well for you to enquire whether it would 
not be feasible to extend the present draft arrangement so as to cover such 
other technical violations. 

5. I request that you will suggest modifications in the draft arrangement 
on the above lines. At the same time, if such modifications present difficulties, 
I would prefer to accept the present draft as it stands and drop the proposed 
modifications until the questions arise in a practical form, rather than hold 
up the agreement. 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
ORME SARGENT 


4 See Volume IT, No. 135, note 8, and No. 224. 


No. 238 


Letter from Mr. Campbell: (Manchester, Mass.) to Mr. Palairet 
(Received Fuly 7) 
[W 3290/9/38] 
MANCHESTER, MASS., June 15, 1927 
Dear Michael, 

It may interest you to know that a certain Mr. Wainwright Marsh who 
is a well-known insurance man in New York recently told the Consul-General 
there? that he could state positively that while no official instructions had 
been sent out by the State Department, a hint had been given very strongly 
to banking and other financial houses in this country that support should not 
be rendered to Russian trade or credits. 

Mr. Marsh told Armstrong that he had difficulty in ensuring cotton for 
Russia and added that there was a decided disinclination on the part of 
commercial houses in New York to have any transactions with Russia since 
they realised that the Soviet Government was playing Great Britain off 
against the United States to its own advantage and that when orders were 
placed later on it would be Germany who would reap the benefit. 


! Mr. R. I. Campbell was First Secretary in H.M. Embassy at Washington. 
2 Sir H. Gloster-Armstrong. 
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On the whole, our break with the Soviet has had a good press and our 
former patience has been noted as proof that our action was not a hasty 
gesture of die-hardism. The wisdom of this country’s refusal to recognise 
the Soviet is taken as thoroughly proved. 

Yours ever, 
Ronap C. 


No. 239 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir W. Tyrrell (Received June 17, 9 a.m.) 
No. 107 L.N. Telegraphic [C 5251/4815 /90] 


GENEVA, June 16, 1927, 8.15 p.m. 

Following from Secretary of State. 

I took occasion of Signor Scialoja’s communication reported in my tele- 
gram No. 106! to ask him to convey to Signor Mussolini informally but 
urgently great anxiety which repeated delays in getting seriously to work 
with Rome conversations were causing me. Close relations between our 
governments and my well-known friendship with and admiration for Signor 
Mussolini made my position peculiarly delicate. Confiding in the knowledge 
of Italian policy which I had derived from him I had spoken to others with 
confidence of his intentions and .. .? belief that these conversations would 
lead to a satisfactory result. Now I scarcely knew what to say and if the 
event disproved my words I should be called upon from all sides at home and 
abroad for my justification and be placed in a most embarrassing situation. 
Signor Scialoja appeared to appreciate the truth and urgency of what I said. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 107. Repeated to Rome and Belgrade. 


' Not printed. In reply to observations recently made by Sir A. Chamberlain regarding 
the situation in Northern Albania and the expediency of Signor Mussolini’s issuing a warn- 
ing to Ahmed Zogu Bey, Signor Scialoja communicated to Sir A. Chamberlain on June 16 
the following telegram from Signor Mussolini: “You may tell Sir Austen Chamberlain that, 
anxious as I always am to eliminate possible causes of agitation in the Balkans, I have hastened 
to call the attention of Ahmed Zogu to the considerations urged by Sir Austen Chamberlain 
in regard to situation in Northern Albania.’ See I Documenti Diplomatici Italiani, Settima 
Serie, vol. v, Nos. 271 and 277-8. 2 The text is here uncertain. 


No. 240 


Str A. Chamberlain (Geneva) to Sir W. Tyrrell (Received Fune 20) 
No. 18 L.N.C. [N 2956/1606 /38|* 


GENEVA, June 16, 1927 

The British delegate to the League of Nations presents his compliments, 

and has the honour to transmit copies of a note by Mr. Selby, dated the 

14th June, 1927, respecting a meeting of representatives of the Locarno 
Powers. 
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ENCLosuRE IN No. 240 
Note by Mr. Selby 


A Meeting was held in Sir Austen Chamberlain’s room at Geneva on 
Tuesday, the 14th June, 1927, at 5p.m., at which the following were 
present:— 


Sir Austen Chamberlain. M. Scialoja. 

M. Briand. M. Vandervelde. 
Herr Stresemann. M. Hesnard.! 
Viscount Ishii. Mr. Selby. 


HERR STRESEMANN Said he was anxious to raise the question of the position 
created in Europe by the recent rupture of the diplomatic relations which 
existed between Great Britain and the Soviet Government. This rupture had 
caused some anxiety in Germany. He had had a recent opportunity of 
discussing the matter with M. Chicherin, who, in particular, had expressed 
anxiety as to the intentions of Poland. The fear of the Soviet Government 
was that Poland was making preparations to attack Russia with a view to 
achieving the inclusion of Lithuania and White Russia within the Polish 
orbit. He feared that Poland might at any moment create some incident on 
the frontier which would result in the Soviet Government taking precaution- 
ary measures. Were hostilities to result, France would certainly side with 
Poland and a general conflagration would ensue. Herr Stresemann had 
assured M. Chicherin that, in the conversations which he had had with 
M. Zaleski at Geneva, he had been unable to discover any sign of Polish 
aggressive intentions. On the contrary, he felt assured that the foreign policy 
of Poland was peaceful, and that M. Zaleski might be relied upon not to 
embark on any adventurous policy. Later on, M. Chicherin had returned 
to the subject of the Polish danger in Berlin, and, in conversations with 
bankers and other persons in authority in the commercial world, had indi- 
cated that Poland was a great danger to peace. These ideas, broadcasted 
as they were by M. Chicherin, had caused great uneasiness in Germany. In 
the last sittings of the German Cabinet, Herr Stresemann said he had pointed 
out that it was absurd to attribute aggressive designs either to Poland or 
France, if only for the reason that the interest of the peoples of those countries 
was peace, and that no statesman could now commit his country to war 
without the full support of public opinion. Herr Stresemann had pointed 
out to his colleagues that what had happened in England was not very 
different from what had happened in Berlin some little time ago. Objection 
had been taken in Germany to the propaganda of the Soviet Government. 
While in Germany the protest had not been followed up by a breach of 
relations, in England the position had been such and the offence so repeated 
that the English Government had had no other alternative but to suspend 
their relations with the Soviet Government; but he had emphasised his 


™ Head of the press section of the French Embassy at Berlin. 
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opinion that, in taking the action which they had, the British Government 
had not in the back of their minds any warlike designs. 

M. Brianp said that M. Chicherin had come to see him in Paris on his 
way from the South of France.2 The decision of the British Government as 
regards suspending their relations with the Soviet Government had not at 
that moment been taken, but he said that he found M. Chicherin in a great 
state of anxiety on the ground that he felt sure that Great Britain was 
organising some combination against the Soviet Government. M. Briand 
said that he had pointed out to M. Chicherin that he took an exaggerated 
view of the position, as he had seen no sign of aggressive intentions on the 
part of His Majesty’s Government when he had visited London. In England, 
as in France, it was felt very strongly that the diplomatic organisations 
should not be used, as they were being used, as centres for propaganda, and 
he pointed out to M. Chicherin that were they to be continued to be used 
for this purpose difficulties must ensue. M. Chicherin had protested vigor- 
ously against the idea that the Soviet Missions were used for propaganda 
purposes, and asserted that the majority of the documents which were 
produced in support of the thesis were forgeries emanating largely from 
White Russian sources. In support of this assertion, M. Chicherin said that 
in the majority of cases the old script was used, and not the new script 
employed by the Communists. As regards a non-aggression pact with Poland, 
it was impossible for Russia to sign if Lithuania and the Baltic States were 
not covered by the agreement. M. Briand said that the best course for 
Russia to pursue was to place all her cards on the table and endeavour to 
reach some accommodation with Poland. M. Chicherin said that he trusted 
that M. Briand would use his influence to assist in some arrangement. 

M. Briand said that the Soviet note to Poland? was causing him a good 
deal of anxiety. He trusted that there was no arriére-pensée in the action of the 
Soviet Government, but it seemed to him that the third note would be very 
difficult for the Polish Government to accept. The situation was serious, 
not to say grave. So far as the attitude of M. Zaleski was concerned, 
M. Briand said he had found nothing to cause him anxiety, as M. Zaleski 
did not seem disposed to create difficulties, and he hoped on that side that 
things would not go badly. 

SiR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN said that in his conversations with M. Zaleski 
he had arrived at the conviction that M. Zaleski was determined to follow a 
policy of peace. He was not personally acquainted with Marshal Pilsudski, 
and could not, accordingly, so easily express an opinion as regards his 
intentions, but he could not believe that the marshal would wish to jeopardise 
the Polish acquisitions since the peace by any aggressive or ill-advised action. 
In his view, the danger, if danger there was, came from the Soviet side. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain then went on to relate the circumstances which 
had led to the recent suspension of diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Government. He said His Majesty’s Government had supported an interfer- 
ence in their affairs, which had become quite intolerable. Propaganda was 

2 See No. 214. 3 See No. 234, note 3. 
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made by the Soviet Government not only in England, but everywhere else, 
against Great Britain. We had proofs of their interference in the affairs of 
China, and they had endeavoured to make capital out of the Nationalist 
movement in a directly anti-British manner. Indeed, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were aware that the Soviet Government had endeavoured at one 
time to exclude Japan from the trouble which had been caused by the 
Nationalist movement in China, with a view to concentrating the hostility 
of the Chinese on Great Britain, in the sure expectation that if they could 
once succeed in overthrowing the British Empire, the rest would follow. 
Every time he had received the Russian representative in London, he had 
impressed the necessity of ceasing these activities. There was only one 
political clause in the Trade Agreement,‘ that relating to propaganda, and 
the Soviet Government had never kept their engagements under that 
clause. He had pointed out to the Russian representative on more than one 
occasion that, before any further agreement could be entered into, the 
Soviet Government must show definite proofs of their good faith, assurances 
were no longer of any use. While the British Government in past days may 
have had their difficulties, and serious ones, with the Government of 
Imperialist Russia, these difficulties were as nothing to the outrages which 
they had patiently born[e] from the Government of the Soviet Republic. 
This continued interference in our public affairs and, in particular, the 
attempts of the Soviet Government to influence our Labour movement, had 
greatly irritated public opinion in England. Sir Austen said that, in discussing 
the problem with his colleagues in the Cabinet, he had always enjoined 
upon them the importance of exercising patience, as the question of breaking 
with Russia must be considered in relation to the effect of such action on 
Europe as a whole. The Cabinet had taken account of this position and had 
really exercised in the circumstances a great deal of patience. In February 
the Cabinet had thought it necessary to draw up a note of their grievances 
against the Soviet Government. This note was intended as a warning, not 
only to Russia but to Europe, of the position into which the Soviet Govern- 
ment were drifting. After the despatch of that note, it must have been obvious 
to everybody that the relations between Great Britain and Soviet Russia 
hung on a thread. 

Sir Austen then continued to describe the ‘Arcos’ incident. He said that 
His Majesty’s Government had in their possession a photograph ofa confiden- 
tial document belonging to His Majesty’s Government which had been 
taken in the building where ‘Arcos’ carried on their business. The Home 
Secretary spoke to the Prime Minister, and then came to show Sir Austen the 
photograph. Before deciding to agree that action could be taken against ‘Arcos,’ 
Sir Austen said he asked the Home Secretary whether, if he possessed such 
proof in the case of any other organisation doing business in Great Britain, 
he would seek a warrant for the search of the premises where such organi- 
sation carried on their transactions. Sir William Joynson-Hicks had replied 
that he would have no hesitation in so doing, and, on this assurance being 

* Cf. No. 21, note 10. 
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given, Sir Austen Chamberlain said he had agreed that a magistrate’s 
warrant should be issued and that the ‘Arcos’ building should be searched. 
Sir Austen said that, at the time he had consented to the raiding of ‘Arcos,’ 
he had no idea of a perquisition of the trade delegation premises presided 
over by M. Khinchuk, but that when the ‘Arcos’ building was entered by 
the police it was found impossible to distinguish between the offices in which 
‘Arcos’ carried on their business and those of the trade delegation. Sir Austen 
reminded his audience that the findings of the raid had been published as a 
White Paper.’ Among the persons discovered in the building was the chief 
of the spy organisation in England and other countries, while addresses of 
subversive agencies in the Colonies, the United States and South America 
had also been discovered. Sir Austen said that he had in his own hands a 
despatch from the Soviet Chargé d’Affaires in London to his Government, 
written five weeks subsequent to the note of the British Government of 
February, drawing the attention of the Soviet Government to the lack of 
suitable information as regards the situation in China. The Russian Chargé 
d’Affaires had said that what he wished for in order to influence the trade 
union movement in Great Britain was information direct from Chinese 
trade unionist sources, and he expressed the hope that his Government 
would be able to secure the necessary material for his use. 

After these discoveries, His Majesty’s Government had no alternative but 
to take the action which they had done. The situation had become insup- 
portable, since to continue relations with the Soviet Government in such 
circumstances must constitute a danger to peace. In suspending relations 
with the Soviet Government, however, His Majesty’s Government had said 
explicitly that trade might be continued, always on the condition that no 
attempt were made by the Soviet Government to carry on propaganda 
under the cover of trade transactions. Sir Austen Chamberlain had finally 
emphasised the fact that His Majesty’s Government had done all they could 
to show that the step they had taken was a simple rupture of diplomatic 
relations and that they had no ulterior intentions. Indeed, His Majesty’s 
Government were ready at any moment to resume relations with the Soviet 
Government on the condition that that Government had effectively stopped 
these abuses. He drew attention to the phrase he had used in his speech in the 
House of Commons when he had said that His Majesty’s Government had 
acted in national defence and, in so doing, had consulted no other Power in 
advance, and had not sought to engage the action of any other Power.® 

M. VANDERVELDE enquired whether the discoveries made as a result of 
the ‘Arcos’ raid had in any way implicated any members of the British Labour 
party. 

SiR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN said that was a question to which he would 
rather not give a reply, but he thought it was an admitted fact that, although 
the Soviet Government was not particularly favourably disposed to himself, 
they would be more ready to shake hands with him than with Messrs. 


5 Cf. No. 215, note 2. ® See No. 209, note 3. 
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MacDonald, Snowden, Thomas and Clynes,? who were the particular 
object of the animosity of the Soviet Government. They regarded Conserva- 
tives as their natural enemies, but the more moderate among the Labour 
leaders they looked upon as traitors. 

HERR STRESEMANN said he understood that Sir Austen had emphasised 
specially that not all relations with Russia had been severed, and that trade 
might continue under legitimate conditions. This had some importance 
from the point of view of Germany. M. Chicherin had emphasised that the 
British action would cause a great upheaval in business relations with other 
countries, as it was the practice for business with Russia to be conducted on 
a system of twelve-months’ credits, bills in regard to which were largely 
rediscounted by the German banks on the London market. M. Chicherin 
had been anxious to ascertain whether the German banks would be in a 
position to continue to finance their business without assistance from London, 
and on their own credits alone. Herr Stresemann said he had replied that 
the question was one of a purely financial nature, and that he could not 
answer for the German banks. The matter must be left for them to decide. 
Herr Stresemann said that M. Chicherin would shortly meet bankers in 
Berlin to discuss the matter with them. He could not say what attitude the 
German banks would adopt, or what reply they would decide to return to 
M. Chicherin, but as fantastic stories might be spread as regards these 
negotiations with M. Chicherin, he wished to explain in advance exactly 
the point which was being raised by the Russians with German bankers. 

S1r AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN said that in England also this was a question 
to be settled by the bankers. Probably there would be no great difficulty in 
financing any orders placed in England, but he did not see any reason to 
advise English houses to rediscount bills for purchases made in Germany—all 
the more so since so much money raised abroad by the Russians only set free 
more of their resources for propaganda purposes. 

HERR STRESEMANN Said it was difficult in matters of this kind to draw a 
distinction between bills drawn for legitimate and illegitimate purposes. 

So far as the Communist movement in Germany was concerned, Herr 
Stresemann said that it was no longer of any importance politically as it had 
lost ground everywhere with the exception, possibly, of certain mining 
districts, such as in Thuringia and Halle where the big chemical works were 
situated. The Communists had held some forty-five seats, but, owing to a 
dispute among themselves, about eleven members had been excluded from 
the party, which now counted only thirty-four seats in the Reichstag. 
Whether Moscow took any further interest in the German Communist 
movement was doubtful. Herr Stresemann thought not, as their attention 
had been too much absorbed recently by Soviet interest in the developments 
in China. 

Herr Stresemann went on to say that he had never excluded the possi- 


7 Messrs. Snowden, Thomas, and Clynes had been respectively Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Secretary of State for the Colonies, and Lord Privy Seal in Mr. MacDonald’s 
administration in 1924. 
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bility of revolution in Moscow, and that German policy was directed gradu- 
ally to bring Russia into the capitalistic ring and thereby induce her to 
abandon Bolshevik principles. He had deplored the death of Krassin as a 
loss to such a development, and said that Chicherin certainly represented a 
more moderate tendency than, for example, Litvinov. Of one thing he was con- 
vinced, the Soviet régime could not last, but if it were suddenly upset it might 
result in anarchy, and, for this reason, Germany favoured gradual evolution 
rather than some quick or sudden reaction. Herr Stresemann said there 
were quite definitely t]w]o currents of thought in Russia, and instanced in 
support of this view a very sharp dispute which had arisen in the trade 
delegation in Berlin, one section of which considered that their efforts should 
be concentrated on propaganda, while the other considered that the interests 
of Russia lay in the direction of the development of trade relations with other 
countries, 

Sir AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN said that he did not think that there was any 
real danger of Communism in England. The real fight lay in the Labour 
party itself, and the problem at the present moment was to know whether 
the more moderate section of the party, represented by such men as Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. Snowden, would prevail against the extreme 
party, who were on the edge of Communism. The battle was inside the 
Trade Unions, and Sir Austen Chamberlain said that he thought the moder- 
ates could certainly carry the day if they only showed the courage to fight. 

As to Russia itself, Sir Austen said that he did not anticipate any new 
revolution, as the material was absent to bring this about. It was the idea of 
evolution that had influenced Mr. Lloyd George in concluding the Trade 
Agreement six years ago, as the then Prime Minister thought that if it were 
only possible to re-start intercourse with Russia a return to normal conditions 
with that country might result. 

HERR STRESEMANN Said there were three recent developments which were 
causing a good deal of anxiety and unrest; firstly, the incident between 
Jugoslavia and Albania, secondly, the murder in Warsaw, and, thirdly, 
the Soviet note to the Polish Government. Herr Stresemann said he was 
anxious to counter this unrest. It was having an adverse effect in industrial 
circles in particular, which were becoming increasingly reluctant to engage 
in commitments. Herr Stresemann said he was very anxious about this 
effect on industrial conditions, and it would be a good thing if something 
could be done from Geneva to allay apprehensions. 

SiR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN Said he could once again assure Herr Stresemann 
that His Majesty’s Government had not any ulterior motive in the action 
they had taken, and had no intention of pushing matters in a direction 
hostile to the Soviet Government. There had been a rupture of diplomatic 
relations for reasons which had been sufficiently explained, and that was all. 

In the matter of the Polish-Russian dispute, Sir Austen Chamberlain 
said that he was scarcely the best qualified to intervene. 

The position in the matter of Albania seemed a little easier, but, if any- 
thing could be done to assist in the settlement of this dispute, it would be all 
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to the good. France was the best placed to exercise influence at Belgrade, 
while at Durazzo Italy was undoubtedly the proper authority. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain said that, as he understood matters, relations which had 
continued till to-day would be broken off for the reason that the Albanian 
Mission would retire from Belgrade. As regards the dispute, the position was 
that the Jugoslav Government were asking for the release of the courier, 
while the Albanian Government were anxious to secure the withdrawal of 
the note which had been presented to them by the Jugoslav Government.® 
Sir Austen Chamberlain said that he was not of opinion that the Albanian 
Government was so much in the wrong as the Jugoslav Government sug- 
gested. At the same time, the Albanian Government could be said to have 
been guilty of a manque d’égards for the Jugoslav Government in arresting 
their dragoman without giving some notification to the Jugoslav Minister 
at Durazzo. The difficulty which presented itself was which of the two 
Governments should take the first step, on the one side the release of the 
courier by the Albanian Government, on the other the withdrawal of the 
note by the Jugoslavy Government. Would it not be possible to propose to 
both parties to take the action which was required of them at one and the 
same time, with a view to the settlement of the difficulty? It seemed the 
natural and obvious course. 

M. VANDERVELDE said he was anxious to return to the question of Soviet 
Russia. He was the only Socialist among the representatives collected there 
that evening, and his position was accordingly delicate. He said that he was 
satisfied that the Soviet Government had been guilty of all that was alleged 
against them by the British Government, and that the latter had accordingly 
been perfectly justified on the merits of the case in taking the action which 
they had. On the other hand, he was in complete agreement with the views 
of Herr Stresemann, that it was necessary to distinguish between the two 
tendencies which were undoubtedly conflicting in Russia to-day, namely, the 
tendency which desired to establish peaceful commercial relations with 
other countries, and that which contended that Soviet energies should 
concentrate on propaganda with a view to bring about world revolution. 
He had heard with great satisfaction Sir Austen Chamberlain’s assertion 
as to the limitations of the action of the British Government and his repudia- 
tion of any idea that the British Government wished to bring about a coalition 
against the Soviet Government. M. Vandervelde felt that were the idea to 
gain ground that Great Britain had other intentions as regards Russia than 
those she had announced this could not but react to the disadvantage of 
the more moderate party in Russia, as well as arouse waning sympathies 
among advanced elements in other countries for the Russian people to the 
detriment of the process to which Herr Stresemann had drawn attention. 

M. Brianp said that the Communists were undoubtedly a force in France. 
They had much money at their disposal and were very active, far more 
active than the Socialists. Frequently the Socialists of France made conces- 
sions to the Communists, which resulted in the Socialists being absorbed 

® This note of May go is summarized in Survey of International Affairs 1927, pp. 179-80. 
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into the Communists’ ranks. The danger was certainly not immediate, as 
public opinion in France was unfavourable generally. The murders in 
Moscow had produced a great reaction and had already caused the defeat 
of one Communist candidate who had been thought certain of election. 
Nevertheless, the Communists had been strong enough to create difficulties 
for the French Government, and M. Briand instanced their action in the case 
of the wars in Syria and Morocco. 

So far as propaganda was concerned, M. Briand said that the Soviet 
Mission in Paris was certainly not innocent of activity. Just before he had 
left Paris he had been amused to receive representations from the Soviet 
Mission as regards certain enquiries which the French Government had been 
prosecuting, which showed an anxiety on the part of the Soviet Mission that 
more might be discovered as regards themselves than might be quite con- 
venient. 

As regards Poland and Russia, M. Briand said that, while he hoped that 
no serious consequences would ensue, it was necessary to contemplate the 
situation which would arise were the last note of the Soviet Government 
to be followed up by anything in the nature of an ultimatum. Would it not 
be desirable at this stage for the representatives assembled in Geneva to 
consider what action they should take in such an eventuality. The dangers 
of such a development were very great and would constitute a terrible 
menace to the peace of Europe. It was quite on the cards that risings might 
occur in Russia itself, which would convince the extremer elements at 
Moscow that they were directly menaced. There was no hope, as matters 
stood, of the success of such risings, but the general effect might be to induce 
the leaders in Moscow to look to war as a solution of their difficulties, and 
were this to come about, it was impossible that the League could disinterest 
itself. 

As regards the Albanian dispute, there was still, it seemed to M. Briand, 
time to adjust matters, but to-morrow it would be more difficult. It was 
quite on the cards that the Jugoslav Government might close the frontier, 
in which case a very dangerous situation would arise in Northern Albania, 
which was dependent for its existence on intercourse across the frontier. It 
might be expedient that agreement should be reached as to joint action both 
at Belgrade and Durazzo, with a view to settling the controversy. 

SIGNOR ScIALojA said he did not think it was a case for the intervention of the 
League. He went on to give an account of his view of the incidents which 
had led to the present difficulty, which did not add anything very material 
to what is already known on the subject, with the exception that Signor 
Scialoja said he had heard it alleged that part of the difficulty was due to the 
fact that the Albanian representative at Belgrade was a Serb, while the 
Serbian representative at Durazzo was at least half an Albanian. He added 
that he was not in a position to speak as the representative of Italy, but 
speaking personally he considered that the only solution was the simultaneous 
release of the dragoman by the Albanian Government and the withdrawal 
of the note by the Jugoslav Government. 
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Str AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN enquired whether it was agreed that they should 
telegraph to their Governments to make joint representations to that effect. 

M. Brianp said it would certainly be advisable to sound the ground in 
that direction.» As regards Russia, however, M. Briand enquired what it was 
suggested should be done. 

Sr AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN Said, in the event of aggression by Russia, Poland 
would certainly appeal to the League, but it seemed to him difficult to say in 
advance what action the League should take. He suggested that Herr 
Stresemann was in the best position to influence M. Chicherin, and enquired 
whether he could not urge moderation upon him. 

HERR STRESEMANN said that he was all the more ready to do this, as M. 
Chicherin had declared to him that he regarded the murder in Warsaw as 
in no sense a political affair. His attitude towards it was very different from 
the note which had now been sent to the Polish Government by the Soviet 
Government. M. Chicherin’s assurances were in effect in direct conflict to 
what Moscow was now doing. Herr Stresemann said he was quite prepared 
to remind M. Chicherin of what he had said at Baden-Baden. He would 
not be able to see M. Chicherin in person, but would endeavour to get 
into touch with him either through Dr. Curtius, Minister of Agriculture 
in Berlin, or through Count Brockdorff-Rantzau, the German Ambassador in 
Moscow. If he had known when he saw M. Chicherin that the murder in 
Poland would be followed by the shootings in Russia, he would have told 
M. Chicherin that nothing could be better calculated to shatter confidence 
in the Soviet Government, and he would have been prepared to point out 
that in this case Poland could not be held responsible for what had happened 
in Warsaw. Up to a point, Herr Stresemann said, he could exercise influence 
on M. Chicherin, and he hoped that M. Chicherin’s return to Moscow would 
result in counsels of moderation prevailing. 

After Herr Stresemann had pointed out that there were still three matters 
which he wished to discuss, namely, (1) that of the eastern fortresses and 
material of war, (2) the Conference of Ambassadors, (3) mandates, it was 
agreed, owing to the late hour, to postpone a further discussion till the 
following day.?° 


®° The joint representations by the British, French, German, and Italian Governments at 
Belgrade and Durazzo were to be as follows, according to Geneva telegram No. 100 L.N. of 
June 14: ‘We greatly regret the difficulties which have arisen between Jugoslavia and Albania 
over an incident which seems to us all too small to provoke quarrel] between neighbouring 
states and we are most anxious to see these differences settled. To us it would appear that an 
honourable solution for both parties might be found in simultaneous action by both, Albania 
releasing dragoman and Jugoslavia simultaneously modifying those phrases in the note of 
Jugoslavian Chargé d’Affaires which exceeds [sic] what is customary in diplomatic corre- 
spondence. We should be glad to learn that such a solution could be acceptable to both 
governments.” 

10 For accounts of this meeting by Dr. Stresemann and Signor Scialoja respectively see 
Gustav Stresemann, op. cit., vol. iii, pp. 161-5, and I Documenti Diplomatic: Italiani, Settima Serie, 
vol. v, No. 274. 
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No. 241 


Sir A. Chamberlain (Geneva) to Sir W. Tyrrell (Received June 20) 
No. 20 L.N.C. [C 5332/5294/18] 


GENEVA, June 17, 1927 


The British delegate to the League of Nations presents his compliments 
and has the honour to transmit copy of a note by Mr. Selby, respecting a 
meeting of the six Powers. 


ENCLosurRE IN No. 241 


Note by Mr. Selby 
GENEVA, June 16, 1927 


The discussion begun in Sir Austen Chamberlain’s room on Tuesday 
14th June & already reported! was continued in M. Briand’s room at the 
Hotel des Bergues at 5 p.m. on Wednesday, June 15th, 1927, as Monsieur 
Briand was indisposed & unable to leave his hotel. The following were 
present: 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Monsieur Briand. 

Herr Stresemann. 
Viscount Ishii. 

Monsieur Scialoja. 
Monsieur Vandervelde. 


Monsieur Hesnard of the French Delegation and Mr. Selby also attended. 

MonsiEur BrRIAND opened the proceedings by saying that he had that day 
received a report from the French Ambassador at Warsaw who had seen 
Marshal Pilsudski. The Ambassador said that Marshal Pilsudski had ex- 
pressed himself as determined to do everything in his power to settle the 
issue which had arisen with the Soviet Government peacefully and to calm 
the excitement in Russia. 

HERR STRESEMANN Said the declaration which had been made that day by 
Monsieur Zaleski in Geneva was to the same effect. At the same time, he 
had seen a telegram in one of the papers to the effect that the Soviet Govern- 
ment intended to send an ultimatum asking for the exclusion of a number of 
individuals from Poland. He could not say on what the report was based, 
but it was not an encouraging sign. 

MonsiEuR BrianD then requested Herr Stresemann to deal with the 
questions which he understood Herr Stresemann was anxious to bring to the 
attention of the meeting. 

HERR STRESEMANN Said that in December of last year conversations had 
taken place in Geneva upon the points of the military control in Germany 
which remained outstanding, and a public declaration had resulted to the 


! See No. 240. 
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effect that of the hundred points outstanding only two remained for settle- 
ment, namely that of war material and the eastern fortifications.2. In the 
matter of war material a law had passed the Reichsrath and had now gone to 
the Reichstag.3 He must record that while the procedure might have been 
slow, the fault was not altogether that of the German Government, as they 
were dependent on their constitution which took a little time to function. 
He had to come to an agreement in the first place with the nineteen states 
which constituted the German Reich, and he was not in a position to dictate 
the dates for passing the necessary legislation. 

As regards the eastern fortresses, the work was ended three days ago. 
There remained the question of verification. He had made a proposal of an 
investigation by a neutral, but this proposal had been seemingly misunder- 
stood by Monsieur Briand who had taken it rather as a suggestion of Herr 
Rieth than as coming direct from Herr Stresemann, and accordingly nothing 
had been done. Herr Stresemann said he had discussed the report with the 
Cabinet in Berlin, and had suggested to his colleagues that General von 
Pawel[s]z should invite one or two experts to visit the fortifications for the 
purpose of verifying that the work had been completed. Herr Stresemann 
said that he much regretted the excitement which had been caused in the 
press, as it had greatly complicated matters. He thought that his proposal as 
regards General von Pawel[s]z issuing invitations to experts was the best 
calculated to settle the difficulty, and he hoped the proposal would prove 
agreeable to the governments interested. It must, however, not be regarded 
as creating a precedent for other matters now in course of execution. 

Monsieur BRIAND said that the proposal was entirely acceptable to him, 
and he would like it to be regarded as a geste spontané by Germany and not 
as in any way dictated by pressure on the German Government. Monsieur 
Briand said he had not understood the proposal which had been made to 
him by the Chargé d’Affaires, Herr Rieth. He thought it was a purely 
personal suggestion on the part of Herr Rieth and not an official suggestion 
coming from the German Government. Otherwise he would have given it 
greater consideration than he had done. It was certainly not his intention in 
accepting the solution suggested by Herr Stresemann to regard it in any 
way as a precedent or a revival of control in another form. 

SIR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN said he accepted the solution with gratitude, and 
did not for his part wish it to be regarded as a precedent. He would, how- 
ever, like to remind Herr Stresemann that there were other fortifications to 
be considered, namely the coastal ones, and he hoped that Herr Stresemann 
would not close his mind to the possibility of the German Govt. spontaneously 
making a similar proposal in an analogous case. 


Conference of Ambassadors 

HERR STRESEMANN Said the Conference of Ambassadors was an organ 
created to facilitate the operation of the peace treaties and was generally 
regarded as an organ of the allied powers. In the German Cabinet it had 


2 See Volume II, annex to No. 355. 3 Cf. No. 6, note 1. 
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been frequently represented to him that the Conference was now a relic of 
the past having regard to the changed conditions which had been brought 
about by the negotiation of the Treaties of Locarno. It was a reminder of 
the old difficulties which had existed between Germany and the allied powers, 
and it was felt that it would be more consonant with the existing state of 
affairs if what had come to be nothing more than an anachronism could be 
finally abolished. Herr Stresemann said that he did not, of course, know 
what work the Conference was called upon to do, but, as an example of 
opinion in ex-enemy countries, he said that Herr von Schubert had been 
asked in Vienna if a solution could not be found by Germany being repre- 
sented on the Conference. For his own part, Herr Stresemann thought it 
would be better to bring it to an end. 

SiR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN Said that Herr Stresemann had not mentioned 
this particular subject previously. He had therefore, not examined the 
question and could not say if it would be possible to terminate the Confer- 
ence at present. It was not only with Germany that the Conference had to 
deal. There were other countries as well and there were many questions. 
He was, however, quite ready to study the question and he shared Herr 
Stresemann’s view that an end should be put to the Conference as soon as 
that course was found to be practically feasible. 

MonsiEvuR Briann said he could not help but admire the strategy of Herr 
Stresemann and the sure and certain steps by which he moved forward. 
In December he had succeeded by the policy he had pursued in killing the 
military control of Germany and now, in June, he came forward with a 
proposal to do the same by the Conference of Ambassadors. At the same 
time, it must be remembered that the Conference of Ambassadors had done 
much useful work. In particular, he reminded Herr Stresemann that in 
December they had been very happy to devolve upon its shoulders some 
rather awkward questions for liquidation. It would surely be small recog- 
nition of the services which the Conference had rendered to deprive it 
forthwith of its powers. At the same time, Monsieur Briand recognised that 
the machinery of the Conference of Ambassadors could not be regarded as 
eternal. He would examine the question and said he was ready to put an 
end to the Conference as soon as that course was found to be practically 
feasible. 

ViscounT Isum said that the first question he had asked when he became a 
member of the Conference some six or seven years ago was how long the 
Conference would continue. He received the reply, he thought from Lord 
Derby,* that Lord Derby considered the Conference would end in about 
six months’ time. This prophecy had, of course, proved entirely fallacious. 
Viscount Ishii said there were so many questions to be dealt with which did 
not relate to Germany; matters were arranged quickly and he thought the 
machinery was better than through the ordinary diplomatic channels. The 
fact was there was still much to be done. 


4 H.M. Ambassador at Paris, 1918-20. 
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MonsiEUR VANDERVELDE said he perfectly understood the German point of 
view. The Conference of Ambassadors recalled the war, but he must place 
on record his view that it served a useful purpose for a small country like 
Belgium. He was not very anxious to see the Conference come to an end. 
Would not a solution be for a German representative to be appointed on the 
Conference? After all, such a solution would be perfectly consistent with 
arrangements elsewhere, for instance here in Geneva, where Germany was 
now represented in all matters relating to the League of Nations. 

SIGNOR SCIALOJA said that he had taken part in the creation of the Confer- 
ence of Ambassadors. The true reason for its creation was the number of 
peace treaties which had to be administered, and the necessity for instituting 
some common procedure with a view to avoiding the solving of more or less 
identical questions in different ways. Signor Scialoja mentioned, in particular, 
the interest of Italy in the work of the Conference in its relations to other 
states, and said that he felt that it was a good thing to have an organ in 
existence which functioned as the Conference of Ambassadors did. It seemed 
to him a pity to lose an organ which had built up such a useful jurispru- 
dence. He would, however, ask his government to examine the German 
proposal. 

Sir AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN Said that he was not in favour of the suggestion 
of Monsieur Vandervelde that a German representative should be appointed 
on the Conference of Ambassadors. Such a solution might be very incon- 
venient for Germany, as it was impossible to change the character of the 
Conference while its work was still unfinished. For himself, he would prefer 
that when the proper time came the Conference should come to an end. 

Monsieur BRIAND said he would try to find out how matters stood and 
how many questions still remained for solution. 

HERR STRESEMANN said that he would be glad if the questions could be 
studied with a view to bringing the Conference to an end. He said he felt 
sure his reasons would be appreciated. He had hadsome difficulty in Germany 
over the question of the eastern fortresses, and the German people were 
naturally not so enthusiastic about the Conference as other peoples who 
took part in its deliberations might be. 


Mandates 


Herr Stresemann said that a certain sum had been set apart in the League 
budget of 1927 for the addition of a German representative on the Mandates 
Commission. This provision had been repeated in the budget for 1928. The 
German Government had a great interest in being represented on the 
Mandates Commission, not with a view to the raising of colonial questions 
in general, but as a matter of general expediency. The German Government 
were already asked to take part in most of the work of the League, and had 
had much experience in health work in the colonies. He was repeatedly 
asked in Germany why, as German Minister for Foreign Affairs, he did not 
profit by the provision which had been made by the League itself in their 
own budget, and press for the appointment of a German representative on 
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the Mandates Commission. He would remind his hearers that he had often 
said he did not greatly look forward to his stay in Geneva, but, generally 
speaking, it was more pleasant than his return to Berlin after the meetings 
at Geneva had taken place. The German Government were not desirous of 
appointing a national representative, but they had somebody whom they 
would like added to the Mandates Commission who was personally fully 
equipped for the work in which the Mandates Commission was interested. 
He had in mind the appointment of Herr Kastel of the Reichsverband der 
deutschen Industrie.5 Herr Kastel had been in the colonial service & later 
in the Ministry of Finance and had great experience. He had no particular 
tendencies and was generally respected in Germany & well known in 
business circles in England & France. After all, Germany now took part in 
all the work of the League, and it seemed only right that she should be 
allowed to take her share in the work of the Mandates Commission. He hoped 
the matter might be put right and, if possible, in the course of the present 
session of the Council. Herr Stresemann said that he had preferred to 
discuss the question in advance in this manner to raising the question at 
the Council. If the matter was to be raised, Herr Stresemann stated that the 
last opportunity for placing it on the agenda of the present Council was 
to-day. 

After some discussion in which it was pointed out that the Assembly had 
approved the League budget of 1927 which provided for the addition of a 
German member of the Mandates Commission ; 

It was agreed on MownsrEuR BRIAND’s suggestion that the Secretariat, 
rather than Herr Stresemann, should raise the question as [stc] carrying out the 
vote of the Assembly. The procedure decided upon was that the Secretary 
General should be asked to draw the attention of the Council to the provision 
made in the budget, and to ask that action should be taken. The Council 
would then decide to ask the Mandates Commission as a formality whether 
they had any observations to offer, and the question could then be regulated 
at the next Council meeting in September. 

Sir AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN in conclusion reminded Herr Stresemann of 
what he had already told him of the instructions which Sir A. had received 
from the Imperial Conference.6 He was sorry that in spite of the private 
appeal which he had made to Dr. S., the latter had still felt it necessary to 
raise the question at the present time; but since the question had been 
raised, he had decided to use the discretion left to him, & he made this 
concession in response to the conciliatory attitude adopted by Dr. Stresemann 
in the question of the fortresses & in the same hope that it might lead 
to a further détente in our relations. 


Reduction of Troops 


HERR STRESEMANN recalled the note of the Conference of Ambassadors of 
November 16th [14th], 1925, after Locarno, in which it was definitely laid 


5 Association of German Industry. 
© See No. 234. 
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down that a ‘reduction sensible’’? of the troops in the Rhineland should 
take place. He admitted there had been a reduction of four or five thousand, 
but this was not in accordance with the promise which had been made. He 
had frequently spoken to Monsieur Briand on the subject. For himself, he 
did not wish to speak of ‘normal’ figures as we should never agree on a 
definition of ‘normal’ nor did he particularly care whether the excess in 
the Rhineland was of ten or more thousand. It was rather the effect on 
German public opinion that he had in view, and he felt the need to close the 
chapter in respect of what had been undertaken by the allied governments. 
Would it not be possible to make some reaffirmation of the undertakings of 
the note of November 16th [14th], 1925? All he wished was that he should be 
in a position to say in Germany that the matter was following its proper 
course. As for the Rhineland, he recognised to the full that much had been 
done and that many alleviations had been achieved. If his views could be 
met, he would undertake on his part to do his utmost to get the whole 
question out of the sphere of public discussion. 

MonsizurR BrianpD said that the point which had been raised by Herr 
Stresemann placed him in an embarrassing position. There was his own 
personal opinion on the one side, (which Monsieur Briand indicated coin- 
cided with that of Herr Stresemann) and that of his government on the other, 
and the two could not always be reconciled. As regards the reductions, it 
was not so much the actual number of troops which had to be considered as 
much as the needs of the population. What was required was to release the 
logements and the French staff had exerted themselves in the direction of 
liberating logements. It stood to reason that one soldier with a large family 
was a greater inconvenience in Germany than one soldier with a small one or 
none at all. His own efforts had been very great. Since December he had 
achieved a reduction of no less than three thousand men, and at the very 
moment when the fortifications difficulty arose he had got the French staff 
to agree to yet a further reduction. If further reductions were to be made, it 
was vital that there should be no further public discussion. Monsieur Briand 
said he felt certain that further progress could be made, but it would be 
most undesirable that anything should become known in connection with 
the present Council meeting, as it would place him in the most difficult 
position vis-a-vis of his own public opinion. Monsieur Briand said he was 
glad to hear Herr Stresemann’s recognition of the improvement which had 
taken place in the Rhineland. A great step forward had already been taken 
along the road to pacification. In Herr Stresemann’s place, Monsieur Briand 
said that he would have done the same thing as Herr Stresemann had done. 
He could not but regret that nearly everything would have been achieved 
but for the unfortunate controversy which had arisen over the question of 
the fortifications. Finally, Monsieur Briand said that he thought the best solu- 
tion would be that he, Sir Austen Chamberlain and Monsieur Vandervelde 
should talk matters over together with a view to ascertaining whether each 
could not bring some contribution to the common end to be achieved. 

7 Cf. No. 36. 
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Sir AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN remarked that he would like to say that at 
Locarno his position vis-a-vis of his own public opinion was much easier 
than that of some of his colleagues. In this question of the troops, however, it 
was no longer so, as it was frequently represented to him in his own country 
that the allied governments had not carried out their promises to Germany 
in the matter of the reductions of troops. While he fully recognised the difficul- 
ties of Monsieur Briand in this matter, Sir Austen Chamberlain said he also had 
his own to contend with. Sir Austen Chamberlain said that he was very 
anxious to see a reduction take place at the earliest possible moment. 

MonsIEUR VANDERVELDE remarked that he did not consider that Belgium 
was a great offender in this matter. 

SiR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN replied that in this question Germany had a 
right to deal with the allied governments as a whole, and that none of them 
could devolve their responsibilities in this matter. 

HERR STRESEMANN Said he thought he traced some indication of protest in 
the words which had been employed by Monsieur Briand. After all, one 
and a half years had gone by since the promise had been made, and it had 
not yet been fulfilled. Monsieur Briand had complained of the press in the 
fortifications issue, but Herr Stresemann said the first outburst had come 
from Paris and that, for his part, he had done everything possible to stop any 
campaign in the German press. After all, there were really practically no 
questions outstanding, or if there were any still outstanding, it was for the 
reason that time was required for the necessary legislative action. There 
was no failure on the part of the German Government in the matter of 
principle. In the question of the police, the law was ready. He was anxious 
to establish the policy of Locarno, on a sure and sound foundation in Ger- 
many. The idea had made great progress, and at the moment he was him- 
self encountering no difficulties in the Reichstag except, possibly, from the 
Communists who were opposed to the policy of Locarno. 

Monsieur Brianp responded by recalling to Herr Stresemann the advan- 
tages which the policy of Locarno had already brought to Germany. The 
evacuation of Cologne had been achieved. Germany had now taken her 
place in the League as a big nation, and her ostracism was at an end. As 
Herr Stresemann admitted, the conditions in the Rhineland had improved 
beyond recognition, and all this had been achieved in the brief period of 
one and a half years. Monsieur Briand said he understood there was a 
German expert in Geneva with whom notes could be compared as regards 
what still remained to be done. He would see that the questions were immedi- 
ately examined with that expert and all that he asked was that there should 
be no publicity. 

Reverting to the question of the experts who should be invited to accept 
General von Pawel([s]z’s invitation to visit the eastern fortifications, HERR 
STRESEMANN said that he would have finally to settle the matter with his 
Cabinet in Berlin. He was himself indifferent as to which of the powers were 
selected to be represented in the investigation. 

MownsiEuR BrIAND said he would like a French officer to be selected, and 
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it was agreed that this should be done, and that the selection of the other 
representative should be left over for further consideration. The discussion 
then concluded. It was agreed to issue the following communication to the 
press :-— 

‘Following on the work of the last Conference which took place in Geneva 
in the month of December, we have examined the questions which re- 
mained pending, have taken account of those which have been liquidated 
and have considered the adoption of means to assure the liquidation of 
what remains at the earliest possible moment. The members of the Confer- 
ence have been pleased to recognise the unanimous wish of those who have 
taken part in the discussion to pursue the policy of Locarno which has 


already given such important results in the interests of peace.’8 
A. CG. 


8 For a variant text of this communiqué and for an account of this meeting by Dr. 
Stresemann see Gustav Stresemann, op. cit., vol. iii, pp. 154 and 165-71 respectively. See p. 169 
for an account by Dr. Stresemann of remarks made to him by Sir A. Chamberlain after the 
meeting in regard to a conversation with MM. Briand and Vandervelde before the meeting. 
No records of these conversations have been traced in Foreign Office archives. 
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Mr, Addtson' (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received June 20) 
No. 345 [C 5324/11/18] 
BERLIN, June 17, 1927 
Sir, 

With reference to Sir Ronald Lindsay’s despatch No. 266? of the 4th of 
May I have the honour to transmit to you herewith a translation of a note 
which has been received from the Minister for Foreign Affairs covering a 
report? by Lieutenant General von Pawelsz, in which he certifies that all 
the shelters which were selected for destruction in the system of forti- 
fied works along the Eastern frontiers of Germany have been adequately 
demolished. 

2. This report, which is a lengthy document of a highly technical descrip- 
tion has been handed to the Military Expert attached to this Embassy, and 
is being forwarded by him direct to the War Office. I transmit to you, 
however, herewith a copy of a memorandum which Colonel Gosset has 
prepared on the report in question and which he has also sent to the War 
Office. 

I have, &c., 
JosePH ADDISON 

* Counsellor in H.M. Embassy at Berlin. 

2 No. 175. 

3 This report was not transmitted directly to the Foreign Office: see enclosure 2 below. A 


translation (not printed) of the report was received in the Foreign Office from the War 
Office on June 22. 
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ENCLosuRE 1 IN No. 242 


Dr. Stresemann to Sir R. Lindsay 
IT F 1788 
Copy BERLIN, June 9, 1927 
Sir, 

As Your Excellency knows, the German Government undertook the 
obligation of destroying 34 concrete shelters in the system of fortified works 
on the German Eastern Frontiers, by the 15th June, under the Paris Agree- 
ment of the 31st January. The work of destruction was immediately taken 
in hand, and is now completed. 

The Chancellor of the Reich commissioned the Government Expert— 
Lieutenant General von Pawelsz—to inspect the work that had been carried 
out, in order to convince himself personally that it had been properly 
executed. 

In carrying out this commission, Lieutenant General von Pawelsz 
inspected the sections of Ciistrin, Glogau and K6nigsberg; there were 
5 shelters to be done away with at Ciistrin, 7 at Glogau and 22 at Konigs- 
berg. 

Lieutenant General von Pawelsz has certified, in the report he has 
submitted to the Chancellor, that all the shelters to be destroyed have been 
completely blown up and demolished. 

I have the honour to forward herewith a copy of his report of the 27th 
May, to the Chancellor, together with photographs taken of the work of 
destruction of the shelters, and maps of the country round Cistrin, Glogau 
and south of K6nigsberg, from which the present condition of the shelters 
will be seen. 

I seize, &c., 
STRESEMANN 


ENCLosuURE 2 IN No. 242 
Colonel Gosset (Berlin) to General Charles (War Office) 
1/F.G/17 
BERLIN, june 15, 1927 

1. I have the honour to forward herewith General von Pawelsz’s Report’ 
on his inspection of the Eastern Fortifications, together with the originals 
of the covering letter by Herr Stresemann, addressed to His Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Berlin. 

I have given the Embassy a translation of the covering letter, but other- 
wise I have no copy of this report available. 

I also enclose (marked ‘B’)® a copy of a study of the Report made by 
Major Pulinx, Expert on Fortifications. 

* See Volume IT, No. 436. 5 Note in filed copy: ‘War Office only.’ 

© Not printed. This report of June 14 was on the lines indicated by Colonel Gosset in the 
following paragraph. 
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I agree generally with Major Pulinx’s report. Although, in my opinion, 
it is probable that the selected shelters at Ciistrin, Glogau and Konigsberg, 
have been adequately destroyed, it is impossible for the Experts to give a 
definite opinion on the basis of General von Pawelsz’s report, for the following 
reasons :— 


(a2) Without verification on the ground, there is no proof that the selected 
shelters have been destroyed. 

(b) There is no proof that the photographs attached to the report refer to 
the selected shelters. The photographs of each shelter, before and 
after the explosion, have, in most cases, been taken from different 
stand points, and it is difficult to establish connection between 
them. 

(c) No mention is made of the destruction of buried cables. 


A telegram,’ giving the views of the Experts on the report, has been 
despatched to the C[omité] M[ilitaire] A[llié de] V{ersailles] and a copy 
of Major Pulinx’s report leaves for Paris tonight. 

As to the telegram, I insisted on adding a sentence to the effect that it 
would be necessary for the Experts to make other visits in addition to those 
of the Eastern Fortifications. These other visits concern :— 


(a) Coast Defence guns after they have been mounted. It would be 
impossible to identify these from photographs. The registered numbers 
of the guns, etc, would have to be checked, and so on. 

(6) Dismantlements in occupied territory. The German Government 
proposes to make certain alterations in the dismantlements proposed, 
and it is more than ever necessary to examine these on the spot, in 
view of the withdrawal of Colonel Azzariti, the only officer with 
an intimate knowledge of the question. 

(c) Administrative Establishments. Visits must be paid in order to verify 
if the proposals of the German Government, as to their transformation 
or destruction, are being given effect to. Provided the first 3 or 6 
visits to establishments selected by the Experts were satisfactory, 
however, it would probably be unnecessary to pay further visits. 

(d) Police. To check the distribution. 


2. I also attach a copy of a telegram (marked ‘C’)® received from 
Marshal Foch by me at 11.45 a.m. yesterday. The action taken by me is 
indicated on the attached paper marked ‘D’.° 


7 Untraced in Foreign Office archives. 

® Not printed. This telegram of June 13 was as indicated in No. 248. 

® Not printed. This undated note recorded conversations between Colonel Gosset and 
Herr von Lieres und Wilkau of the German Ministry of Foreign Affairs and Dr. Forster 
on June 14. In particular Colonel Gosset suggested that the relevant paragraph in the 
‘exposé des motifs’ accompanying the German law on war material (cf. No. 248) should be 
omitted. Dr. Forster replied that he would have to discuss the question with the Ministry 
of Justice. 
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I would draw attention to the printed pamphlets dealing with the ex- 
change of letters on the War Material Law, which I have attached to the 
above report. This is, I understand, a confidential document and is only 
being issued to members of the Reichstag Committee and representatives of 
the Allies. 

3. During my interview with Dr. Forster last night as to the War Material 
Law, we touched on various other points. 

Dr. Forster informed me that a report on the situation as to all outstanding 
Control questions had been handed to Dr. Stresemann by Monsieur Briand,” 
and he appeared to be greatly upset by the nature of this report. I was 
unaware that any such report had been transmitted. 

I urged on Dr. Forster the necessity for getting all the outstanding points 
settled, with a view to getting rid of the Experts, but he said that, personally, 
he did not in the least want to get rid of the Experts for some time. He 
said it was much more satisfactory to have the Experts available in Berlin, 
with whom details and minor points could be discussed verbally, than 
to be constantly receiving disagreeable notes from the Ambassadors’ 
Conference. 

I am inclined to think that Dr. Férster may have been endeavouring to 
minimise the value of any advantage to Germany in the withdrawal of the 
Experts, but he certainly spoke as if he meant what he said. 

I gathered from Dr. F6rster that the question of visits to the Eastern 
Fortifications was practically settled, in the sence [ste] that they would be 
allowed. I seized the opportunity to draw his attention to the fact that 
visits would also be required to Coast Defences, dismantlements in occupied 
territory, Administrative Establishments and Police. 

He protested most strongly against this idea and said it was a resumption 
of control. I explained that no resumption of control was intended, and 
asked him how he proposed that the Experts should be able to certify that 
these various rectifications had been completely executed unless they were 
able to pay a certain number of visits. 

I added that provided these visits were satisfactory they need not be very 
numerous. 

I also seized the opportunity to point out to Dr. Forster that as regards 
the visits to Eastern Fortifications, no face-saving device would meet with 
the approval of the British Government and that we should probably want to 
make ‘sondages’. He said he quite agreed that either visits must not be 
allowed at all or, if they were allowed, they must be genuine visits and we 
must be permitted to convince ourselves that the destructions were satis- 
factory and complete. 

F. W. Gosset 


10 Untraced in Foreign Office archives: cf., however, Gustav Stresemann, op. ctt., vol. iii, 
p. 158. 
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No. 243 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Recewed June 18, 6.15 p.m.) 


No. 139 Telegraphic (C 5286/4815/90] 


ROME, June 18, 1927, 3.35 p.m. 

Geneva telegram No. 107! and my telegram No. 137.2 

I saw Prime Minister late yesterday evening and found him in a most 
jovial mood. He is delighted over the safe arrival of de Pinedo} and grant to 
the latter of Air Force Cross effect of which here has exceeded my best 
anticipations. After an exchange of compliments regarding de Pinedo I 
pressed Signor Mussolini strongly to allow no further delay before he opened 
his conversations with M. Rakic. His Excellency replied that for him 
foreign affairs were now in second plane and he was concentrating all his 
attention on problems of national economy and internal reform. Peace was 
assured and he foresaw no danger either in Italio-Yugoslav relations nor 
in Albanian-Yugoslav incident over the dragoman which would be composed 
by intervention of the powers. He had already telegraphed necessary instruc- 
tions to Italian representatives at Belgrade and Tirana in the sense of Geneva 
telegram No. 100.4 But if we really wished him to see M. Rakic he would 
do so at once in order to give us pleasure and would fix an interview for the 
beginning of next week. The King had mentioned the matter to the Italian 
Ambassador at a recent meeting (no doubt Ascot)5 and he, Signor Mussolini, 
was most anxious to do anything to meet the wishes of a Sovereign who had 
always shown kindness and friendship towards Italy. But he really did not 
know what his conversations with M. Rakic would be about, possibly the 
latter’s poetry which was excellent. He was probably the only man in Italy 
who had read it. 

I said the mere fact of the interview being granted would relax the present 
tension and if His Excellency would give M. Rakic the same assurances 
regarding Tirana pact which he had offered to me the effect could not be 
otherwise than good. 

I gathered that Signor Mussolini had actually fixed an interview for 
M. Rakic on June 6th but a combination of circumstances, the snub which 


' No. 299. 

2 Not printed. In this telegram of June 16 Sir R. Graham reported in particular that in 
the absence of Signor Mussolini he had impressed on Signor Grandi ‘the deplorable effect 
of Signor Mussolini postponing his conversations with M. Rakic’, and that he and his French 
colleague were convinced that the Italian Government had not inspired the arrest of M. 
Djurashkovitch. 

3 Colonel de Pinedo of the Italian Air Force had recently made the first flight across the 
South Atlantic. On June 17 the Air Force Cross had been conferred on him. 

* See No. 240, note 9. For a summary of the identic notes of June 23 based on the text in 
this telegram see Survey of International Affairs 1927, pp. 181-2. The Albanian and Serb- 
Croat-Slovene Governments accepted the proposals of the four Powers and diplomatic 
relations between the two Governments were resumed in August 1927. 

5 See I Documenti Diplomatic: Italiani, Settima Serie, vol. v, No. 279. 
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he considered M. Marinkovic had given him over his proposals for a solu- 
tion of the dragoman incident® and the unfortunate articles in the Belgrade 
press caused His Excellency to change his mind. 

Conversations will therefore take place, but it is very desirable first that 
there should be no impression likely to be reproduced in the press that this 
is due to British pressure. I am therefore saying nothing about it for the 
present to either my French or Yugoslav colleagues. Latter will no doubt 
receive an invitation to Palazzo Chigi without further delay. Secondly that 
French and especially Belgrade press should be careful in its comments on 
the conversations when they commence. Signor Mussolini said that he 
would not stand any more of the nonsense published in the Belgrade papers 
and that he knew how to reply. I urged him to pay no attention to vapourings 
of a scurrilous press but it is certain that His Excellency will always in 
future as in the past re-act to them. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 139, repeated to Belgrade and Durazzo. 


© See No. 233, note 2. 


No. 244 


Record by Str A. Chamberlain of a conversation with 
Dr. Stresemann (Geneva)! 


[C 5371/5294/18] 
GENEVA, june 18, 1927 


Dr. Stresemann expressed a desire to see me again before I left Geneva 
and made an appointment to call upon me last evening which, however, 
circumstances prevented me from keeping. I, therefore, called upon him 
this morning and had a long and friendly conversation with him lasting 
for an hour and a half. After explaining the reasons for his intervention in the 
discussion on procedure at yesterday’s meeting of the Council,? and his 
hope that I had not supposed that it was in any way hostile to myself, he 
recurred, as I knew was his intention, to the numbers of the occupying 
armies. He told me that the Socialist party had already given notice of an 
interpellation in the Reichstag which he proposed to take next Thursday 
for, to use his own expression, he would sooner plunge into the cold bath 
immediately after his return. The Socialists, he remarked, were actuated by 
motives relating to internal policy, their purpose being to allege that he had 
come back from Geneva empty-handed, and that this was due to the presence 


_1 This record was entered in the Foreign Office file on June 21. 

2 The reference was to remarks by Dr. Stresemann in respect of a ruling by Sir A. 
Chamberlain as President during the discussion by the Council of the League of Nations 
regarding the passage of Polish war material through Danzig: see League of Nations 
Official Journal, July 1927, pp. 801-2. 

3 June 23, 1927. 
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of Nationalists in the Ministry. On the other hand, his Nationalist col- 
leagues were not very well satisfied, and he was in a somewhat difficult 
position. 

I replied that I too had been somewhat disappointed with the course of 
our conversations on this subject, but Monsieur Briand was obviously in 
such pain that he was unfit for any serious discussion, and I had felt that it 
would be useless, and worse than useless, to continue it. As regards what he 
could say, I drew a great distinction between what he could say to the 
Cabinet and what he could say to the Reichstag. I assumed that, like myself, 
he would inform his colleagues of all that had passed in our conversations, 
and I resumed the substance of the statements made on this subject by 
himself, Monsieur Briand and me in the form in which, as it seemed to 
me, they ought to be presented to the German Government. Obviously 
all this, however, could not be said to the Reichstag, and I had understood 
Monsieur Briand to attach particular importance to the avoidance of 
further public discussion, so that the initiative in making further reductions 
might come from the French Government itself just as the initiative in 
the matter of the fortresses had come from the German Government. 

Dr. Stresemann then enquired whether it might not be possible for me to 
write him a letter which should indicate my intention to pursue the Locarno 
policy and to carry out within a reasonable time the sensible reduction of 
troops promised by the Ambassadors’ Conference. 

I replied that I did not think that Monsieur Briand would misunder- 
stand my action if I wrote such a letter, but I had to consider the sensitiveness 
and suspicions of the French press, and I could not say what might be the 
result upon it if I wrote such a letter after Monsieur Briand had been obliged 
to return to Paris. I thought, however, that I could give Dr. Stresemann 
the help which he needed in another way, namely by arranging for a question 
to be put to the Parliamentary Under-Secretary in the House of Commons, 
to which he could give an answer on my behalf, and I drafted there and then 
the answer contained in my telegram No. 116 (LN).* This entirely satisfied 
Dr. Stresemann, and I undertook that the answer should be given not later 
than Wednesday next so that he could refer to it, if necessary, in his Reichstag 
speech. 

Dr. Stresemann again dwelt upon the grave inconvenience of the constant 
publication by the French of démarches or conversations which were intended 
to be confidential. He had seen in a morning paper a signed article by a 
member of Monsieur Briand’s entourage giving a detailed account of all that 
had passed between us with, of course, a strong French bias and the desire 
to make it appear that France had had the best of the argument and secured 
concessions without making any in return. I told Dr. Stresemann that I 
felt the great inconvenience of this procedure which was indeed deplorable. 


4 Not printed. This telegram of June 18 instructed Sir W. Tyrrell to make the arrange- 
ments in question. The text of the answer given by Mr. Locker Lampson, Parliamentary 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, on Tuesday, June 21, is printed in Parl. Debs., 
5th ser., H. of C., vol. 207, cols. 1676-7. 
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I had myself been very disappointed wlien I read Mr. Daniels’ despatch 
from Geneva which appeared in the “Times’ of June 17th, from which 
anyone would infer that it had been one of the objects of our meeting to 
arrange a common course of action against Russia, whereas, as he well 
knew, I had never suggested anything of the kind, and none of those who had 
met in my room had any intention of framing such a policy. I hoped that 
the sentence in the proposed parliamentary reply, which stated that no 
new engagements had been undertaken or sought, would be read as a denial 
of that story as well as indicating that no fresh decisions were taken here in 
regard to the points still outstanding between Germany and the former 
allies. 

Dr. Stresemann then gave me some account of the conversations which had 
passed between the German Minister of Agriculture, Count Brockdorff 
Rantzau, and the Chancellor on the one side and Monsieur Chicherin on 
the other when he passed through Berlin. They had all told him that his 
suspicions that a general European league was being organised against 
Russia at Geneva were entirely unfounded, that no idea of such a thing was 
entertained in any quarter, and they had gone on to warn him gravely that 
the Cheka murders were producing the worst impression in Germany as in 
other countries, and had seriously reproached him with the character of the 
Soviet notes to Poland and the aggressive attitude which Russia was adopting. 
To this Monsieur Chicherin had replied that they were more Polish than the 
Poles and treated the notes more seriously than the Polish Minister had done. 
Finally, they had told Monsieur Chicherin that, whilst there was no idea of 
forming an anti-Russian bloc, all the powers resented the interference of the 
Third International in their affairs, and that it was the business of the 
Soviet Government to control its improper activities. 

The conversation had already lasted some time and I was gathering up 
my papers with a view to leaving, when Dr. Stresemann spoke again about 
Albania and the Treaty of Tirana. He described what he thought to have 
been my attitude and action briefly and, on the whole, very accurately, and 
asked me whether he had rightly interpreted them. I accordingly gave him 
a full exposition of what had happened and of the line which I had pursued 
with both parties, explaining to him in considerable detail the character of 
my communications with the Yugoslav Government and the nature of the 
part which I had played at Rome. Dr. Stresemann thanked me for the full 
information I had given him and responded by observing that German 
relations with Yugoslavia were now very good. Indeed, since the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire had ceased to exist, German relations with all the 
Balkan peoples had improved. There was a little hitch in their relations with 
Roumania at the moment. Its cause, however, was commercial and not 
political. As far as political questions were concerned, their relations left 
nothing to be desired.5 

A. CG. 


5 For an account of this conversation by Dr. Stresemann see Gustav Stresemann, op. cit., 
vol. ili, pp. 171-4. 
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No. 245 


Letter from Mr. Selby (Geneva) to Mr. Sargent (Recewed June 20) 
LO 5345/11/18] 
GENEVA, june 18, 1927 
My dear Sargent, 

I send herewith a note received by Sir Austen Chamberlain from Dr. 
Stresemann in regard to the visit of the experts to the eastern fortifications, 
together with a copy of the reply returned by Sir Austen Chamberlain to 
Dr. Stresemann after consultation with the French, Belgian, Italian and 
Japanese representatives here. Massigli agreed on behalf of the French 
Government, and I enclose the original of his letter’ to me. 

Copies of both documents have now been sent to the respective represen- 
tatives here for record purposes with their Governments. 

Yours ever, 
W. S. 
ENCLOSURE 1 IN No. 245 


Note from Dr. Stresemann to Sir A. Chamberlain (Geneva) 


Translation GENEVA, June 16, 1927 
Dear Sir Austen, 

With reference to the conversation which took place yesterday under the 
chairmanship of your Excellency,? I have the honour, in confirmation of my 
verbal proposal, to inform you that it would be commendable, in the interest 
of a rapid and easy settlement of the question of the eastern fortifications if 
Lieutenant-General von Pawelsz were to invite one or two of the technical 
experts attached to the missions in Berlin to inspect with him the work of 
demolition of the shelters in question. Lieutenant-General von Pawelsz and 
the experts would then draw up a joint record concerning the results of 
their inspection. 

In agreement with the unanimous opinion expressed at yesterday’s 
exchange of views, I beg to add that I make this proposal in consideration 
of the special nature of the question of the eastern fortifications, and that, 
accordingly, no prejudice of any kind for the future will be entailed by reason 
of the inspection by the experts on the spot. 

I leave it to your Excellency to inform the other gentlemen concerned 
accordingly. 

I have, &c., 
STRESEMANN 
ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 245 


Note from Sir A. Chamberlain to Dr. Stresemann (Geneva) 


GENEVA, June 18, 1927 
Dear Dr. Stresemann, 
I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 16th 


' This letter is untraced in Foreign Office archives. 2 See No. 241. 
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June in which you put forward the suggestion that, with a view to the early 
settlement of the question of the fortifications on the eastern frontier, General 
von Pawelsz should invite one or two of the military experts attached to the 
Allied missions in Berlin to visit the fortifications with a view to inspecting 
the work which has been completed and to draw up, in conjunction with 
General von Pawelsz, a report on the result of their investigation. You add 
that, in putting forward this suggestion, it should not be regarded as con- 
stituting a precedent. 

I gladly accept this proposal of the German Government which must not 
be regarded as a precedent, and I should like to express my cordial apprecia- 
tion of their friendly initiative which assures an early settlement of the 
question.? 

AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


3 With reference to this letter Colonel Gosset stated in particular in a letter of July 6 to 
the Director of Military Operations and Intelligence at the War Office that he had that 
day ‘told Dr. Férster, for his private information, that I had told you that my impression 
was that the German Government considered the phrase in Sir Austen Chamberlain’s letter 
referring to a precedent as barring the consideration of visits generally. 

‘Dr. Forster did not deny this, and I then added that I had now received a reply from 
you, which stated that if my impression was correct it would be impossible to admit the 
claim of the German Government as Sir Austen Chamberlain had stated, during the actual 
discussions at Geneva, that other visits, such as to Coastal Fortifications, Police and Ad- 
ministrative Establishments, would probably be necessary. 

‘Dr. Férster thanked me very much for this information and asked whether he might 
tell higher authority. I said there was no objection to his doing so provided he made it 
quite clear that I was speaking to him in my private capacity as one friend to another and 
not in any sense officially.’ A copy of this letter was received in the Foreign Office on July 22: 
cf. No. 285, note 8. 


No. 246 


Note of a conversation with Colonel Conger, United States Military 
Attaché at Berne and Berlin, June 19, 1927' 


[C 5523/11/18] 


Colonel Conger said that he was being shown round the battlefield of 
Tannenberg by the German officer commanding in that district just at the 
moment when the fortifications of K6nigsberg were being destroyed. The 
German officer asked him whether he would like to see the works, an 
invitation which he accepted with alacrity. The country being water-logged 
they were above ground and consisted of a line of concrete and earth covered 
pill boxes capable of holding eight to sixteen men each. They were not 
intended for permanent occupation but only for use while an attack was 
actually in progress. —The men would retire to gas and shell proof retreats 


1 This unsigned note was received in the Foreign Office on June 27 under cover of Berne 
despatch No. 143 of June 24 from Mr. Sperling, H.M. Minister at Berne (not preserved in 
Foreign Office archives). 
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in between times. The line was situated in forest country about ten miles 
outside the town. The idea was that an attacking force should be held up 
by this line and should then have to retire while they (the pill boxes) were 
being shelled. On returning to the attack an entirely new and intact set of 
pill boxes would be found to be occupied. Colonel Conger suddenly seemed 
to think that he might have been committing an indiscretion in giving this 
information; I must therefore ask that the source may not be disclosed, if 
any part of it is new to our authorities. 

He continued that the works even if destroyed could be rebuilt in forty- 
eight hours or so, and that no one could tell whether or not the telephone 
connections had been left in the ground. Consequently he thought that the 
French cared very little whether the works were actually destroyed or not, 
but only wanted an opportunity of supervising their destruction in order to 
learn the latest German ideas in fortification. Speaking generally, he thought 
the French had made a great mistake in practically forcing the Germans to 
adopt a professional army and that the abolition of the German staff was 
a mere farce because practically all the German officers had had a staff 
training. 

He had discussed this with French officers and asked them why they too 
did not adopt a voluntary system, to which the reply was that there was 
nothing they would like better but that the French military moral was at a 
very low ebb and that no Frenchman would volunteer for the army. They 
therefore had to continue the compulsory system. 


No. 247 


Memorandum by Mr. Hamilton-Gordon' 
[WV 2984/209/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, June 20, 1927 


European Press Comment on Russian Rupture 


There are two outstanding features in the attitude of the European press 
towards the action of His Majesty’s Government in suspending diplomatic 
relations with Soviet Russia. The first is general approval and sympathy, the 
second is apprehension of possible consequences. 

Of these the first is much more pronounced than the second. Indeed, 
only a minority of opinion is really anxious as to the effect, the countries 
where this fear is chiefly apparent being Germany, Hungary, Holland, 
Poland, and Switzerland. Approval of Great Britain’s action on the other 
hand is voiced in Germany, France, Belgium, Holland, Italy, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania and Switzerland, while in 
Finland and the Baltic States there is apparently more approval than 
proximity to Russia makes it wise to express. 


! A member of the Northern Department of the Foreign Office. 
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In Poland the press is careful to make it clear that although one may 
approve England’s action it does not follow that the same step should be taken 
by Poland; her position is entirely different, and failure to follow Great 
Britain’s lead does not in the least imply disapproval. Similarly, Italy feels 
herself to be specially protected against communism, and has no need to 
take similar action. In France there is almost equal argument for and against 
imitating the example of Great Britain; French foreign policy must however 
remain centred on Germany, and in deference to that, say the majority of 
French writers, perhaps it would be wiser not to break with Russia; but they 
add that this step may have to come one day. The Estonian press also makes 
it clear that the impossibility of the Estonian Government following England’s 
lead does not prevent them fully approving England’s action. 

Apprehension and regret take the following form: The Hungarian press 
fears that the equilibrium in Europe resulting from Locarno will be jeopar- 
dised, and that nationalist feeling in France and Germany will be strengthened. 
It attributes the move to party politics, (this criticism is also offered by the 
German press) and remarks that Sir Austen Chamberlain will not be able 
after this to pursue his sincere policy of refraining from taking part in an 
anti-Soviet bloc; Italy and Hungary will join this bloc, but not Austria or 
Czechoslovakia. In Switzerland, Holland and Poland, and in the socialist 
organs in Belgium, there is evidence of opinion that the rupture between 
Great Britain and Russia will make it particularly difficult for Germany 
now to maintain a neutral attitude between the East and the West, and that 
the economic restoration of Europe is thus endangered. The German press 
develops this theme, describing the rupture as the first definitely hostile 
action in Europe since the Ruhr occupation, and protesting that Germany 
has no desire to be drawn into an anti-Russian campaign. 

These various criticisms of the British action seem however to be less 
marked than the expressions of general approval. From the majority of 
European countries come the two phrases,—that England had ‘ample 
justification’ for her decision, and that in fact she ‘did the only thing possible’. 
Some writers go even further and offer congratulations, and Bulgaria, 
Rumania, and Estonia evince ‘schaden-freude’? at what they anticipate will 
be the discomfiture of the Bolsheviks. The right time to strike was chosen, 
moreover, when Soviet plans had failed in China and when the position of 
Russia was as bad as it could be both at home and abroad; a Hungarian 
journal also thinks the moment for a rupture was well chosen by His Majesty’s 
Government. 

Finally, the opinions of the German and French press may perhaps be 
described in greater detail. The former views the British decision, above all, 
calmly,—more calmly indeed than might have been expected. It is con- 
sidered that there were adequate grounds of complaint and that for reasons 
of prestige Great Britain was more or less bound to act as she did. Indeed the 
evidence must have been very grave to convince Sir Austen Chamberlain, 


2 Malicious delight. 
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in view of his previous opposition to a rupture. The suspension of relations is 
an inevitable stage in the age-long struggle, not between communism and 
capitalism, but between Russia and England. (Germany would herself be 
prepared,—this from the extreme Nationalist press,—to join the struggle 
against Russia if it would help to liberate her from the fetters of Versailles.) 
Of course Rapallo must be remembered; Germany has a treaty of neutral- 
ity with Soviet Russia and will not deviate from it. But it is reflected that 
Locarno is more important than Rapallo, and relief is expressed at the 
British semi-official assurance that the Locarno policy will be unaffected. 
Germany in fact will have to act as a go-between, but the action of Great 
Britain has made her task in Europe more difficult. 

No such anxieties are discernible in French press comment. The Bol- 
sheviks have only got what they deserved. The expulsion of the Soviet 
diplomatic mission is the inevitable result of communist espionage, and any 
action less drastic would have been unworthy of British dignity. It is evidently 
futile to attempt to differentiate between the Soviet Government and the 
Third International, and England is congratulated on her ‘tardy but 
energetic decision’ .3 

H. G. 


3 Mr. Orde minuted on June 21: ‘We have now also heard that in Greece opinion is 
favourable.’ 


No. 248 


Marshal Foch (Parts) to the President of the Conference of Ambassadors' 
No. 279/1 [C 5451/11/18] 
PARIS, le 20 Juin 1927 
Par lettre N° 59? en date du 3 Juin 1927, les Experts militaires attachés 
aux Ambassades alli¢es 4 Berlin ont rendu compte que, dans ‘lexposé des 
motifs’ du projet de loi sur le matériel de guerre, l’interprétation donnée a 
Particle 9, visant les contrevenants a la loi, n’applique de sanctions qu’a 
ceux qui ont sciemment violé la loi, alors que l’article 9 lui-méme vise tous ceux 
gut contreviennent aux dispositions de la lot. Or le Gouvernement allemand avait 
précisément consenti a supprimer le mot “sciemment’ du texte de l’article 
g aprés de longues discussions avec la C[ommission] M[ilitaire] I[nteralliée 
de] C[ontrdle].3 
Le Comité Militaire Allié ayant appris par des articles de presse que la loi 
sur le matériel de guerre devait venir en discussion au Reichstag le 14 Juin, 
avait invité par télégramme?* les Experts a attirer d’urgence I’attention du 
Gouvernement allemand sur ce point. 


1 This report was received in the Foreign Office on June 24 under cover of Paris despatch 
No. 1376 (not preserved in Foreign Office archives). 

2 Not printed. 3 See Volume II, Nos. 374, enclosure 6, 375 and 430. 

* Not printed. This telegram of June 13 was as here indicated. 
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Par lettre N° 68 du 18 Juin?, les Experts rendent compte que ledit Gouverne- 
ment, pour des raisons juridiques,’ ne peut modifier ‘l’exposé des motifs’ en 
question. 

Le Comité Militaire Allié considére que, si les sanctions ne menacent que 
ceux qui ont sciemment violé la loi, leur effet sera nul, les inculpés pouvant 
toujours se retrancher derriére le fait qu’ils ne connaissaient pas les dispo- 
sitions de ladite loi. 

La loi sur le matériel de guerre qui contient déja de nombreuses et 
importantes concessions faites a l'industrie et au commerce allemands, 
perdrait par suite toute efficacité. 

En conséquence, le C.M.A.V. a Phonneur de proposer a la Conférence 
des Ambassadeurs: 

1) de vouloir bien appeler l’attention du Gouvernement allemand sur 
la contradiction qui existe pour les Gouvernements alliés entre l’exposé des 
motifs visant l’article 9 du projet de loi sur le matériel de guerre et le texte 
méme de cet article. 

2) de demander au Gouvernement allemand de modifier l’exposé des 
motifs de maniére que cet exposé stipule nettement que les sanctions 
s appliquent a tout contrevenant quel qu’il soit, que ce contrevenant ait 
agi par acte intentionnel (vorsatzliches Handeln), en pleine connaissance de 
cause (wissentliches Handeln) ou par négligence (fahrlassiges Handeln). 

F. Focu 


$ The attached letter of December 5, 1926, from Dr. Stresemann is not printed. 


No. 249 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received June 24) 


No. 87 [C 5473/5294/18] 


COBLENZ, June 20, 1927 
Sir, 

I have the honour to report that I lunched with the French Commander 
in Chief at Mainz yesterday. I asked him whether he expected a reduction 
of his force as a result of the meeting at Geneva; he replied in the negative, 
and said that reductions had already been made. It might be possible to 
reduce by some two or three thousand men, but not more. He ascribed the 
impossibility of making larger concessions to the Germans to the exigencies 
of French internal politics. He added that if the Germans had not openly 
pressed for reductions they would possibly have got more. 

At the subsequent Horse Show, my Belgian colleague took me by the arm 
and drew me portentously aside in order to ask what I thought of ‘l’échec de 
Genéve’. I said that I had no authentic information as to what had happened 
but it seemed to me that the results of the meeting at Geneva were disap- 
pointing. 
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Whilst paying perfunctory lip service to these sentiments from the point 
of view of the Locarno policy, Mr. Forthomme said that he was not sure 
that it was not a good thing that German truculence should have received a 
check. He drew my attention to an article in Sunday’s! “Kolnische Zeitung’ 
(which I have since read) which constitutes a strong attack on the Dawes 
Plan, and indicates a German intention to evade its carrying out. Mr. 
Forthomme attached great importance to this aspect of the matter and said 
that the question was whether German or Allied industry was to be burdened 
with the heavy weight of debt. The Germans were evidently determined to 
prevent the transfer of the reparation burden from the Governments to 
individual creditors. Passing from the economic to the political field, he said 
that the state of tension between Poland and Russia, and between Jugo- 
Slavia and Italy was a factor which rendered it undesirable to relax any of 
the guarantees held by the Allies. Indeed his whole tone indicated a strong 
inclination to a stiffer attitude towards Germany. What was perhaps 
especially significant was that, speaking from a personal point of view, Mr. 
Forthomme told me that he had up till recently fully expected to be able to 
say Goodbye to the Rhineland at the end of this year or the beginning of 
next, but that his Government had now told him that this would be out of the 
question and that he would have to stay till some essential change in the 
conditions of occupation took place, an event which he seemed to regard as 
remote. 

I have reported his attitude at some length owing to the fact that having 
been a cabinet minister? and going, as he does every fortnight, to Brussels, 
he is probably in closer touch with the ideas of his Government than is the 
case with the ordinary diplomat de carriére. 

I have, &c., 


KILMARNOCK 
1 i.e. June 19, 1927. 
2 M. Forthomme had been Belgian Minister for National Defence 1923-5. 


No. 250 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received Fune 22) 
No. 1351 [C 5392/33/18] 
PARIS, June 21, 1927 
Sir, 

I have the honour to transmit to you herewith the text of a speech made 
by the President of the Council before the War Memorial at Lunéville on 
June roth in regard to Franco-German relations.! 

2. After referring to the bellicose policy of Germany on the eve of the war, 
the diplomatic difficulties which arose out of the landing of a German 
Zeppelin at Lunéville in April 1913? and the sufferings of Lunéville and 


* The enclosed extract from Le Temps of June 20, 1927, is not printed. 
2 See G. P. Gooch and Harold Temperley, of. cit., vol. x, part ii, pp. 696-7. 
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Nancy during the war, Monsieur Poincaré stated that French public 
opinion did not wish to find in the terrible memories of the war reasons for 
lasting resentment against Germany. If from the moment of her defeat 
Germany had openly disavowed the Government and the military caste 
which led her to war, if she had followed the French example of 1870 and 
if she had not continually attempted to deny the fearful responsibilities of 
the Imperial policy, it would never have occurred to anybody to identify a 
whole nation with a fallen régime. French public opinion was too fair not 
to make the necessary distinction. There was no one in France who felt for 
Germany as a whole such hatred and bitterness as would contrast very 
strangely with the traditional chivalry of France. French public opinion, 
however, expected that one condition should be observed. That condition 
was that no-one would try to dispute the victory which France had won 
or to rob her of the fruits of that victory. 

g. France had never attempted to go outside or beyond the treaties. She 
had asked and she would continue to ask only security for her frontier, and 
the payment of the reparations which were due to her. Both at Locarno and 
Geneva she had given clear proof of her peaceful intentions. 

4. Why did Germany on her side only a fortnight ago ostentatiously 
send to Lisbon the warship ‘Elsass’? Why in speeches made on November 
1st and 3rd, 1925, that is to say after Locarno, did a Minister of the Reich 
declare that the renunciation of armed force by Germany had been forced 
upon her by the fact that she possessed no armed force? Why did the same 
Minister declare that morally Germany had made no renunciation of any 
kind whatsoever of German provinces and German populations? Why did 
another Minister even more categorically announce that he considered Alsace 
as a German province and that in abandoning methods of force, Germany had 
not abandoned any German territory?3 Did the Government at Berlin 
believe that such an interpretation of the Locarno agreements was in accor- 
dance with the sentiments of France? Why moreover, did the high financial 
authorities of the Reich let it be understood that within two years Germany 
would apply for a revision of the Dawes plan and would cease to make the 
payments due?‘ 

5. On these two questions France was obliged to consider as vital that 
there should be words of wisdom and conciliation. If Germany announced 
frankly that she abandoned all claim to Alsace and Lorraine, which she had 
taken from France by force in 1871 and which had unanimously protested 
against her annexation; if she declared that she would no longer attempt to 
retake them whether by a fresh attack or by a ruse or by any other method 
whatever; if the same time she finally agreed, as the Ambassadors’ Con- 
ference asked her on February roth last,’ to reorganise her police, to dissolve 


3 See paragraph 7 below. 

4 The reference is presumably to Dr. KGhler’s budget speech: cf. No. 48, note 1. 

5 The reference is uncertain. For the arrangements made to settle the first, second and 
fourth questions mentioned below in this clause see Volume II, Nos. 368, 434 and 436 
respectively. A settlement regarding the alienation of unauthorised military establishments 
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her military associations, to alienate the arsenals and barracks maintained 
in defiance of her treaty and to complete the destruction of the forbidden 
fortifications, then she would be giving to the world pledges of peace which 
would dissipate all uncertainty and render easy an understanding which 
Frenchmen were not the last to desire. 

6. The German press pretended that Monsieur Poincaré was the stubborn 
Lorrainer incapable of anything but vengeance. That charge was completely 
untrue. The men of Lorraine hated war because their province had suffered 
more terribly than any other district in France. They had, more than other 
Frenchmen, every reason to wish for good relations with their neighbours. 
They desired such relations in full mutual confidence. Such was the wish of 
their dead who did not fight for the annihilation or humiliation of another 
nation but for the independence of their country. The men of Lorraine 
sought no conquests. They held only that the war, which had been declared 
against them, could not be ended without the restoration to France of the 
provinces which had been torn from her. Their efforts had been crowned by 
victory. The wish of France was now for peace, in the observance of the 
Treaties. Her desire was for nothing more in the past. It was for nothing 
more at the moment. It would be for nothing more in the future. 

7. The only part of Monsieur Poincaré’s speech on which I need at the 
moment comment is that in which he deals with the German government’s 
policy towards Alsace. The two speeches of November 1st and 3rd, 1925, 
to which he refers are apparently those made on those dates by Monsieur 
Stresemann.® The first was made at Dresden and the second, I think, in the 
Reichstag. The other German Minister’s speech referred to is that of Dr. 
Curtius, made at Baden-Baden on September 27th, 1925. All three speeches 
are referred to in the enclosed article: “L’Irrédentisme allemand et |’ Alsace 
Lorraine’ extracted from the ‘Revue Hebdomadaire’ of June 11th.”? This 
article, which has been given considerable attention in Paris, explains at 
length the manner in which German propagandist societies, working 
apparently in contact with the German government, are trying to exploit 
the existing difficulties in the recovered departments. These difficulties are, 
as I have frequently reported, caused by the attempt to assimilate the 
legislative and administrative system of the recovered departments to that 
of the rest of France. The question is one entirely of internal politics but 
there is a general feeling, which from Monsieur Poincaré’s speech it appears 
that the French Government itself shares, that the German government is 
trying to turn it into an international one. 

8. There are well-informed people, who think that the difficulties in the 
recovered departments will finally be solved not by a re-casting of the 


had been approved in principle (see Volume II, Nos. 341 and 345) though the programme 
for this alienation had not been agreed by June 19, 1927. 

© The references would appear to be respectively to passages in Dr. Stresemann’s speech 
at Dresden on October 31, 1925 (see Gustav Stresemann, op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 199-200) and his 
broadcast address of November 3, 1925 (see Gustav Stresemann, Essays and Speeches on 
Various Subjects (London, 1930), p. 233). 7 Not printed. 
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present legislative and administrative system there but by that of the system 
existing in the rest of France. In the meantime, German attempts to exploit 
these difficulties are, together with the German delay in executing the agree- 
ments made with the Ambassadors’ Conference last February, clearly 
rendering much slower the ‘rapprochement’ resulting from the Locarno 
policy. Monsieur Poincaré, in emphasizing this fact, can scarcely be accused 
of fostering nationalist sentiment. Some uneasiness has certainly been caused 
here by the equivocal nature of the German government’s policy in these 
matters. It is for the German government, as Monsieur Poincaré justly 
observes, to dissipate it and thus to promote that better Franco-German 
understanding which the Locarno agreements were designed to secure. 

9. A member of my staff has been informed at the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs that it was certainly Monsieur Poincaré’s intention to make a speech 
that was not unfriendly to Germany. This official seemed to be in some 
doubt as to whether, on reading the speech, German opinion would realise 
that this was the case. He also drew attention to a minor detail in the speech, 
the reference to the warship ‘Elsass’, which is somewhat curious. Apparently 
early in 1924 Monsieur Poincaré, on being questioned on the name of this 
vessel in the Chamber of Deputies, replied (and is so quoted in the ‘Journal 
Officiel’) that, as she was laid down before the war, her name had nothing to 
do with the French Government. 

10. There are the usual rumours in certain quarters that, in making the 
speech at this particular moment, Monsieur Poincaré intended to take 
advantage of Monsieur Briand’s temporary removal from active politics to 
indicate a more vigorous policy towards Germany. In the light of the 
observations contained in the preceding paragraph, I am sure that these 


rumours should be accepted with reserve. 
I have, &c., 


CREWE 


No. 251 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received June 24, 8.30 a.m.) 
No. 125 Telegraphic: by bag [General 199 [IT] 
PARIS, June 22, 1927 
The Ambassadors’ Conference met this morning under the presidency of 
Monsieur Jules Cambon. I was present, as well as the Counsellors of the 
Italian and Japanese Embassies. The Belgian Ambassador and the Counsellor 
of the United States Embassy also took part in the proceedings. The following 
questions were considered :— — 
(1) Transmission to the League of Nations of the final report of the Military 
Control Commission in Germany. 
The Versailles Military Committee’s report of June 15th (see Paris 
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despatch No. 1326! of June 16th) was approved, and the Secretariat General 
was instructed to prepare the draft of a letter to the Secretary-General of 
the League, taking into account the observations of the Versailles Committee.? 


(2) Entry of German military bands into the neutral zone. 


The draft agreement prepared by the Secretary-General in concert with 
the German Embassy in Paris (see Paris despatch No. 12653 of June 7th) 
was approved with two amendments. The words ‘non occupée’ were in- 
serted after the words ‘la zone démilitarisée’ and before the words ‘pour 
préter leur concours’ in paragraph 1 of the draft agreement. In paragraph 2 
after the words ‘définitivement précisée’ and before the words ‘la portée’ 
were inserted the words ‘dans les conditions prévues par le pacte de la 
Société des Nations et par les accords de Locarno’. This latter insertion was 
made to meet the observations contained in paragraphs 2 and 3 of your 
despatch No. 16474 (C. 4962/4962/18) of June 15th. The French delegation 
was not willing to agree to insert in the agreement a reference to the passage 
of military detachments through the neutral zone as proposed in paragraph 
4 of your despatch No. 1647, and, in view of paragraph 5 of your despatch, 
I did not insist. The French delegation had previously explained that, in 
its opinion, the question of the passage of detachinents differed from that 
of the entry of bands, as everybody, including the Germans, agreed that the 
former question was contrary to article 43 of the Treaty of Versailles. On 
the other hand, neither side was clear as to the bearing of article 43 of the 
Treaty on the question of the entry of military bands into the neutral zone.’ 


1 This covering despatch is not preserved in Foreign Office archives. The enclosed 
report No. 266/1 referred to the third decision in the first resolution of the Conference of 
Ambassadors on May 5 (see No. 177) and transmitted a list of points relating to articles 160, 
162, 168, 170, 177-8, 180, and 195-6 of the Treaty of Versailles in regard to which 
additions would have to be made to the final report of the Inter-Allied Military Commission 
of Control in Germany when the work of the experts was completed. 

2 The text of the letter sent accordingly on July 22 by M. Briand on behalf of the Govern- 
ments represented on the Conference of Ambassadors is printed in League of Nations Official 
Journal, September 1927, p. 1058. 

3 See No. 237, note 1. 

4 No. 237. Lord Crewe subsequently reported in Paris despatch No. 1413 of June 27 
that he had agreed to the omission of this phrase from the final text in view of German 
objections. 

S$ Paris covering despatch No. 1481 of July 6 (not preserved in Foreign Office archives) 
transmitted the text of the following note No. 139 of July 5 from M. Cambon to Herr Rieth: 

‘Comme suite aux lettres de la Conférence des Ambassadeurs en date des 6 octobre 1924 
et 16 janvier 1926 [cf. Volume I, No. 140, note 6], des pourparlers se sont poursuivis entre 
la Conférence et l’Ambassade d’Allemagne, au sujet des questions soulevées par la parti- 
cipation de musiques de la Reichswehr 4 des solennités ayant lieu dans les territoires non 
occupés de la zone démilitarisée par les articles 42 4 44 du Traité de Versailles. Il résulte 
de ces négociations que l’adoption des dispositions ci-aprés reproduites permettrait de 
concilier les vues des divers Gouvernements intéressés. 

‘ “A titre provisoire et sans qu’il soit, par 1a, préjugé de la portée des dispositions de ]’article 
43 du Traité de Versailles, la Conférence des Ambassadeurs ne s’opposera pas a ce que, 
dans des circonstances exceptionnelles, et sous la responsabilité du Gouvernement allemand, 
des corps de musique, réguli¢rement constitués, de la Reichswehr puissent se rendre sans 
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...9(4) Telephone material for the Norwegian government. 


The Conference had before it this Embassy’s memorandum of March 
25th (see my despatch No. 13707 of June 22nd) based on the instructions 
contained in your despatch No. 8038 (C.2669/1718/18) of March 22nd. 
The French delegation pointed out that the Norwegian government’s 
request had originally been addressed to the French Government which had 
consulted the Conference as to the reply which it should return. In the 
opinion of the French delegation, it was best to continue to endeavour to 
avoid making any reply to the Norwegian government until the German 
law respecting war material was finally passed, when all that would be 
necessary would be a reference to that law. The Conference accepted this 
proposal, it being understood that, if, in the meantime, the Norwegian 
government pressed for a reply, the French Government might draw its 
attention unofficially to the war material law which was in course of pre- 
paration... .6 


(15) German War Material. 


The Conference had before it the Versailles Committee’s report of June 
20th® (see my despatch No. 1376'° of June 22nd). It was decided that the 
best way to deal with this matter would probably be to address a note to 
the German government drawing attention to the inclusion of the word 
‘sciemment’ in the preamble of the bill. The German government would be 
informed that, unless it applied the law in accordance with the wording of 
article g in which this word does not appear, it would be violating its under- 
takings. I shall submit to you the draft of this note before its despatch. 


armes et en petit nombre dans les territoires non occupés de la zone démilitarisée pour 
préter leur concours artistique 4 des solennités. Avant d’autoriser les déplacements projetés, 
le Gouvernement allemand, dans chaque cas, avisera la Conférence en temps utile pour 
qu’elle soit en mesure de faire éventuellement toutes objections qu’elle croirait devoir 
formuler. 

***Si Pexpérience faisait apparaitre que l’application des régles ci-dessus énoncées présente 
des inconvénients, le présent accord, sur simple notification de la Conférence des Ambassa- 
deurs ou du Gouvernement allemand, sera considéré comme non avenu jusqu’a ce qu’ait 
été définitivement précisée la portée, en ce qui concerne les musiques militaires, des dis- 
positions de l’article 43 du Traité de Versailles.” 

‘Au nom des Gouvernements belge, britannique, francais et italien, j’ai l’honneur de vous 
faire connaitre que ces Gouvernements, désireux de donner une nouvelle preuve de I’esprit 
de conciliation dans lequel ils poursuivent le réglement des questions qui se posent entre 
eux et le Gouvernement allemand, acceptent, en ce qui les concerne, |’accord ainsi inter- 
venu.’ 

The German note of July 5 which, according to the docket of Paris despatch No. 1519 
of July 11, notified the Conference of Ambassadors of German acceptance of the agree- 
ment, is not preserved in Foreign Office archives. 

© The omitted sections related to other matters. 

7 This covering despatch is not preserved in Foreign Office archives. The enclosed 
memorandum proposed that no objection should be made to the Norwegian request for 
this material (see No. 23, § 3). 

8 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. 

9 No. 248. 10 Y, sbtd., note 1. 
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No. 252 


Extract! from a letter from Mr. Phipps (Paris) to Sir W. Tyrrell 


[C 5845 /2050/18] | 
PARIS, June 24, 1927 
Berthelot told me confidentially that, Briand having remarked to him 
that Foch was entirely opposed to any reduction of the French Rhineland 
effectives, he had sought an interview with the Marshal and had put the 
question to him point blank, saying ‘It surprises me to hear this opinion 
from a man as reasonable as you are’. Foch had replied that this was not 
the case, and had announced his readiness to agree to the eventual suppres- 
sion of the French Army Corps at Treves, which would mean a reduction of 
between 3,000 and 4,000 men and the liberation of 1300 to 1400 German 
billets. To show how unreasonable the German Chargé d’Affaires, Rieth, 
is, Berthelot told me that he had recently indicated the remote possibility of 
effecting some such reduction and Rieth had contemptuously replied that it 
would be no good at all and that what was needed was a reduction of at 
least 10,000 men. 


1 Thus in filed copy. The full text of this letter is untraced in Foreign Office archives. 


No. 253 


Mr. Addison (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received June 28) 


No. 372 [C 5576/5294/18] 
BERLIN, June 25, 1927 
Sir, 

I have the honour to transmit to you irereuitls with reference to my 
telegram No. 66! of the 23rd instant, a translation of the speech made by 
Dr. Stresemann in the Reichstag on the 23rd instant on foreign policy and 
the results of the recent conversations at Geneva. 

2. The concluding portion of his speech was delivered with unusual 
emphasis and obviously reflected the views of the majority of his hearers. 
On the other hand, it is to be observed that the German press has not 
reacted so violently to M. Poincaré’s speech at Lunéville as the German 
Foreign Secretary.” 

I have, &e., 
JosEPH ADDISON 


! This brief summary and the enclosed translation of Dr. Stresemann’s speech on June 23 
are not printed. For a report on the speech see The Times, June 24, 1927, p. 15. 

2 Sir A. Chamberlain minuted as follows on this despatch: ‘Read. There is little to take 
exception to in Dr. S’s speech. 

‘M. Poincaré was less happily inspired. If he wanted to make such a speech his illustra- 
tions were ill chosen. But the worst feature is that M. Briand had particularly insisted on 
avoidance of all controversy & even on silence in order that he might make a reduction 
of the Rhineland troops, & M. P. breaks the silence in a most controversial way. 
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‘I asked Mr. Phipps to tell M. Berthelot that I was surprised & puzzled by the speech. 
My first question to Mr. Phipps had been: What does it mean? I was becoming increasingly 
anxious about the delay in carrying out the Ambassadors’ resolution. I had been careful 
never to let M. Briand (i.e. the French Govt.) down—never to ask what they could not do. 
But unless the promised reductions were made soon, I should be unable to conceal from the 
House] of Clommons] that there was a serious difference between the French & British Govts. 
on this matter. I had only refrained from pressing it at Geneva because M. Briand was 
suffering such pain as really to incapacitate him for discussion. A. C. 3. 7.’ 


No. 254 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received June 26, 6 p.m.) 
No. 146 Telegraphic [C 5565/4815 /90] 


ROME, June 26, 1927, 1.50 p.m. 

My telegram No. 144.! 

Yugoslav Minister tells me that manner in which Signor Mussolini 
received him was not only amiable but ‘perfectly charming’. M. Rakic 
opened by expressing regret that friendly relations between Italy and 
Yugoslavia had suffered a set-back and hoped that they would shortly be 
restored to their former footing. Signor Mussolini heartily reciprocated and 
repeated remark he had previously made to the effect that while Italy could 
afford to be on relations of indifference with distant countries such as 
Denmark and Sweden her relations with a neighbour like Yugoslavia must 
be either those of friendship or enmity. His Excellency continued that he 
would be ready to discuss in detail all outstanding questions between the 
two countries but in the first place they must be a ‘promintemore [stc]’,? 
that is to say Yugoslav[ia]’s attitude must be more generally friendly. He 
complained strongly of the behaviour of Belgrade press citing articles in 
‘Vreme’ and recent false report published at Belgrade of assassination of 
four Italian engineers in Albania. M. Rakic emphasized the difficulty of 
controlling the press. Conversation then turned to Serbian literature on 
which subject Signor Mussolini showed himself surprisingly well informed. 
Finally M. Rakic apologized for taking up so much of His Excellency’s 
valuable time and Signor Mussolini replied that he would always be de- 
lighted to receive him and he was to have no scruple about asking for 
interviews. 

M. Rakic wisely enough had no intention of raising controversial questions, 
such as pact of Tirana, on this occasion. He expresses himself as more than 
satisfied with the result of the conversation which had greatly cleared the 


™ Not printed. This telegram of June 22 had reported that Signor Mussolini would 
receive M. Rakitch on June 24 and that the French Ambassador and M. Rakitch had taken 
action on Sir R. Graham’s representing to them the ‘necessity of influencing their press to 
be reticent and moderate’. 

2 In another text of this telegram the preceding five words read: ‘there must be a “‘détente 
morale’’ ’. 
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air and re-assured him as to the course which future conversations are likely 
to take. 
Addressed to Foreign Office No. 146, repeated to Belgrade and Durazzo. 


3 For an account of this conversation on June 24 by Signor Mussolini see J Documenti 
Diplomatic: Italini, Settima Serie, vol. v, No. 291. 


No. 255 


Mr. Magowan (Mainz) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Recetved July 1) 


No. 30 [C 5689/1025 /18] 
MAINZ, June 27, 1927 
Sir, 

The German press in Occupied Territory as elsewhere had set great 
store by the conference of Foreign Ministers occasioned by the June meeting 
of the Council of the League of Nations, and at one time led its readers to 
expect an examination at Geneva of the possibility of an early and final 
evacuation of the two zones still held in military occupation by Belgium, 
France, and Great Britain. But several weeks before the meeting a less 
pretentious tone was adopted and the achievement of a material reduction 
in the strength of the occupying forces was put forward as the immediate 
goal of German diplomacy. As no promise of an immediate reduction of 
the Occupation forces has been announced, but on the contrary the Reich 
has been reminded of its failure to fulfil its disarmament promises by the 
fixed date, disappointment at the result of the Geneva meeting is rife and 
it is everywhere felt that Franco-German relations are in a state of stag- 
nation amounting to a crisis in the policy of pacification which was initiated 
three yearsago. Monsieur Poincaré’s recent speech at Lunéville has deepened 
the general depression and is regarded as symptomatic of a reaction in 
France against M. Briand’s policy. 

2. In these circumstances the present moment is perhaps not inopportune 
for me to survey the Occupation situation from the local, and in certain 
respects isolated, standpoint I occupy. 

3. In a sense, there is no local situation. Time was, and not so long ago, 
that the Occupation was a visible and very material imposition on the 
Territory it covered. It is still visible, but it has ceased to be an appreciable 
physical disability to the daily life and business of the inhabitants of the 
Occupied Territory. In fact the Occupation can only further divest itself 
of serious powers of interference with local conditions by disappearing 
altogether. The extent of its intervention in local affairs is—with several 
exceptions to which I shall make reference later—now pretty well the 
minimum consistent with the presence of an alien armed force of that size, 
above local law, in any civilized country. It therefore is obvious that 
Coblenz, Mainz, Wiesbaden, and Aachen have ceased to be the centres of 
interest they once were in connection with occupation matters, and all 
eyes are turned to Berlin and Paris. I say Berlin and Paris, for everyone in 
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the Rhineland regards the British and, to a lesser degree, the Belgians as 
benevolent spectators who will only be glad to acquiesce in any reasonable 
liquidation of the Occupation question. 

4. Locally then there are no really serious physical factors to be taken 
into consideration in a survey of the situation. The Germans are of course 
always at pains to assert the contrary. The Occupation is on principle a 
‘schwere Last’, a heavy burden: the population of the Rhineland is invariably 
described as long-suffering and hard-tried. These attributes were doubtless 
merited in 1923; in 1927 they are out of place. 

5. One of the chief German complaints is the pressure of the Occupation 
on the housing market. As elsewhere there was an acute housing shortage 
in Germany after the war, and undoubtedly the provision of accommodation 
for the Occupation took priority over the local civilian demands. Between 
the reduction of the Occupation, however, and the steady growth of new 
and ex[cJellent housing accommodation—municipal housing schemes at 
Mainz, for example, have in the last two years blossomed most effectively— 
the pressure of the Occupation has progressively decreased, and I doubt if 
it is appreciably greater than it would be if Rhineland had its pre-war 
German garrison instead of a foreign Occupation. At Wiesbaden the 
Occupation is indeed a blessing to the German housing market. In that 
famous spa there are villas and mansions which, built and occupied by rich 
Russians and Germans towards the end of the 19th century, would to-day 
in the ordinary way be unlettable and unsaleable as one-family dwellings, 
but which are let—in some cases I have heard fantastic figures mentioned— 
as such to the Occupation Authorities. The house-owner gets a fat rent, 
from which the municipality deducts fat ad valorem rates; the Reich is 
happy to know that these sums, spent in Germany, are the first call on 
Reparation payments; and the occupier is happy in his supposition that 
Germany has at least to pay this. 

6. In the Palatinate, among official circles and in the press, there has been 
ever since the days of Separatism a more pugnacious and less reasonable 
spirit regarding the Occupation than elsewhere. The Hessians, Mainz in 
particular, are by tradition and history accustomed to foreign occupation, 
and are philosophical about it. Wiesbaden has this year a record figure for 
visitors in the first half of 1927. The presence of British troops has not 
prevented notabilities such as Monsieur Chicherin, Herr Marx, Dr. Strese- 
mann, Graf [von] Liickner' and numerous members of the former princely 
houses from visiting Wiesbaden in search of rest and recuperation. And 
comparatively little is heard of the Occupation at Treves, Coblenz, and 
Aachen. But in the Palatinate there is a constant guerre sourde, which is, how- 
ever, not always muette. 

7. I have the impression that the Munich Government, far from seconding 
Herr Stresemann’s efforts to make calm and reasonable progress in Franco- 
German reconciliation, deliberately furthers press agitation against the 


' Graf von Lickner had become well known as captain of the auxiliary cruiser Seeadler 
in 1916. 
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Occupation and does its utmost to make capital of such incidents as inevi- 
tably occur. Doctor Mathéus, the Regierungsprasident? at Speyer, will 
scarcely yet admit that the danger of Separatism is remote, but as a matter of 
fact the most separatistic utterances I have heard from the Palatinate since 
1924 were those of Geheimrat? Prieger, of Munich, at the recent inauguration 
at Neustadt of a Palatinate branch of the Nationalist (deutsch-national) 
party. Such strong advocacy of Bavarian particularism against the Reich as 
his does not meet with much sympathy either in Franconia or the Palatinate, 
and sounds amazingly like the theories which Heinz-Orbis‘ put into practice 
on a smaller scale, and of course in other circumstances, at Speyer in 1924, 
and for which he was murdered as a traitor. Bavarian particularism seeking 
adherents in the Palatinate is indeed the nearest thing to Separatism which 
can be detected anywhere in the Rhineland at present. Complaint, for 
example, is made that Herr von Knoch, a Bavarian official of the Reichs- 
kommissariat at Coblenz, is not allowed to devote himself to purely Palatinate 
problems but has a ‘ressort’ like any one else in the mission and only deals 
with such Palatinate matters as come under the competence of his depart- 
ment. Certain press messages from Munich deplored this handicap to the 
furtherance of the special interest of the Palatinate, but it does not seem to 
have been realised that the Munich proposal is of very separatist tendency; 
and that the best allies for the furtherance of such a scheme as is desired 
would be the Frenchmen in power in the Rhineland in 1923. 

8. The institution by the Bavarian Government of a measure of passport 
control along the Alsatian-Palatinate frontier has resulted not only in the 
detention and diversion of several parties of German youths bound for 
Strasbourg and the French Foreign Legion, but, on investigation of the clues 
offered by these incidents, to the arrest of three Germans at Mainz who are 
alleged to be recruiters of Germans for the Legion and to have had quarters 
and food in French barracks in Mainz. The German procedure in this case is 
perfectly justifiable and legal, possibly even laudable; but there are often 
cases where a provocative attitude is deliberately adopted. An attempt was 
made to revive Germersheim memories’ when Mathes who, it will be 
remembered, was seriously wounded by Lieutenant Rouzier last year in a 
shooting affray, returned to his home at Germersheim and was alleged to be 
subject to molestation by French soldiers and N.C.O.’s. It was never alleged 
that the molestation amounted to more than visual curiosity; but the report 
of his being stared at served as an excuse to recall the events of last summer 
and autumn. 

g. The Pfalzische Rundschau, a Ludwigshafen paper of Populist ten- 
dencies and not by any means an unreliable or sensationalist paper, recently 
published a series of strong articles against the continuance of the Occupa- 
tion under the title of ‘Wir wollen frei sein’.6 The same paper is at present 


2 President of the local administrative district. 3 Privy Councillor. 

* Herr Heinz, ‘president of the autonomous government’ of the Palatinate, had been 
assassinated on January 9, 1924. 

5 Cf. No. 1, notes 13 and 19. © We wish to be free. 
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engaged in a series of juristic encounters with the local French summary 
courts on the question of the legality of its publishing announcements of 
Regimental, Old Comrades’, and similar celebrations held across the 
Rhine in unoccupied territory. My own impression is that the Palatinate 
population—I find it difficult to call them Bavarians—are not really so very 
different from the other and rather equable Rhinelanders, and that much of 
the animus that is in evidence against the occupation is ‘made in Bavaria’ 
proper, where nationalism in its most uncompromising forms and on several 
scales is more evident, and has more influence, than elsewhere in Germany 
west of the Elbe. 

10. The chief complaints made against the Occupation other than that 
concerning housing are interference with the liberty of assembly in veterans’ 
associations and regimental celebrations etc.; inconvenience to farmers in 
certain districts, and damage to crops, resulting from preparation for artillery 
and rifle practice; the presence of gendarmerie with the feeling of observation 
of, if not interference with, local affairs the sight of them arouses; and the 
identity certificate nuisance. A recent French census of motor vehicles, with 
the necessary parade of all private cars and lorries at certain times and 
places may also be cited as an example of what the local population regard as 
unnecessary inflictions. None of these are serious; the French appear indeed 
to have dropped the practice of pouncing on passenger trains entering 
occupied territory and listing those who failed to produce an identity 
certificate for fines of 3-10 marks. This was certainly an annoying practice 
once Rhenish conditions became peaceful in 1924 and helped to make the 
gendarmerie unpopular. 

11. The French military courts have become less and less the subject of 
complaint. Rarely nowadays, and certainly not since the Rouzier affair, is 
there occasion for the German press to criticize French military justice. In 
fact the Rouzier trial and verdict were such glaring examples of onesided 
justice that it appears to have moved the competent authorities to set their 
house in order in this respect. There have been no noteworthy criticisms of 
French judicial procedure since the Rouzier case, and recently a press 
bouquet was handed to the Coblenz corps commander for the expedition 
and rigour with which a sexual offence by two French soldiers had been 
investigated and punished. Indeed the freedom with which certain journal- 
ists in Landau and Ludwigshafen have challenged local military courts, and 
appealed, in at least one case successfully, against their verdict, is evidence 
that law points now take precedence of considerations of national prestige. 
The British summary court has always been quite openly admired by the 
Germans for its impartiality, and this in spite of its rigorous punishment of, 
to German civil eyes, quite minor offences against the Occupation or its 
members. I have been particularly struck by the extent to which the 
British Provost and Judicial authorities have secured the effective and 
apparently willing co-operation of the German authorities. 

12. Complaints are often made about the dilatory methods of the 
High Commission at Coblenz. Many months ago the towns of Mainz and 
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Wiesbaden applied to Coblenz for permission for a joint passenger aerodrome 
at Erbenheim and, although a favourable answer is understood to be in pre- 
paration, the long delay has given excuse for comments on the mauvatse 
volonté of the French military authorities in all German aviation matters. 
Recently the German press made merry over a lengthy High Commission 
ruling concerning the rights and wrongs, permissibility or otherwise of 
singing ‘Deutschland iiber alles’ in Occupied Territory and there was no 
sign of gratitude for the clarification of the situation which the ruling 
achieved. It is held that at Coblenz there is a great army of people who have 
nowadays nothing much to do except to manufacture cause for reference to 
one another; the Germans of the Reichskommissariat are not different from 
their colleagues in this respect. I have in the past year heard sentiments of 
this quality about Coblenz from several quarters—not all German, and not 
all civilian. 

13. It is undoubtedly true that to any progress in the liquidation of the 
Occupation, if that be a desirable end, there is opposed for what it is worth 
the inertia of the local vested interest in the Occupation. There are services, 
individuals, and functions, French, Belgian, German, and British—myself 
and my office included—whose ratson d’étre is the Occupation, and who see no 
particular reason for hastening by any initiative the end of their own not 
uninteresting activities in not unpleasant circumstances and surroundings. 
In any case it is no part of their duty to do so. This consideration leads to a 
feature of the Occupation which in these peaceful days strikes me more and 
more forcibly, namely: its essentially demoralizing effect on both occupiers 
and occupied. Out of the unequal and abnormal state of affairs created by the 
terms of the Occupation, individuals and communities alike obtain immoral 
but legal advantage. Typical examples:—The owner of a motor car who is a 
member of the occupation escapes all road tax but he has free use of all roads 
for his private journeys. The town of Mainz, as well as the chief spas, squeezes 
from the Reich all sorts of subsidies on the purely political ground of the 
hardships suffered from the Occupation. Certain officials get, presumably 
on the principle that transactions with the Occupation Authorities are foul 
and unpleasant work, occupation bonuses (‘Besatzungszulagen’). That such 
comparatively abstract and philosophical considerations as the above should 
be among the chief local features testifies to the completeness with which the 
policy of pacification in Occupied Territory itself has been carried out. 

14. I have tried to show that physically and materially the Occupation 
cannot be regarded as a severe burden on the Rhineland and that it would 
be difficult for it to be made to interfere less with the economic and social 
life of this community. The Occupation is however a very great moral 
burden on the whole Reich, but especially on the occupied zone. It implies a 
limitation to German sovereignty on German territory. It symbolizes defeat 
and disaster: it recalls the bitterness, the hatred and the mistakes of the Great 
War and the final catastrophe of nigh on nine years ago. For many Germans 
the Occupation is the insolent crow of the vainglorious Gallic cock, and it is 
chiefly as such that it is hated and fought against. And I will hasard [stc] the 
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opinion, formed from my acquaintance with France and French men in the 
Rhineland, that to French public opinion the chief if unadvertised value of 
the Occupation is its flamboyant demonstration of the national supremacy of 
France. Once the Germans were in Metz: today the tricolour waves over the 
citadel in Mayence. A French General occupies the Palais Ducal, once 
Napoleon’s headquarters, and Jena memories are automatically stirred in 
both French and German minds. The Marquis de Lillers, formerly High 
Commission delegate in Hesse-Nassau, once said to me ‘After all, to leave 
Mayence will be retreat for us’, and I am of opinion that essentially the 
value of the Occupation to the French, and the detestation of it by the 
Germans, are more matters of inflamed nationalist sentiment than of any- 
thing else. This would explain the difficulty which moderates such as Briand 
and Stresemann experience in their pacification policy when they have as 
colleagues men who stand, by conviction or circumstances, for a narrow 
nationalist view. A pacifist is always in danger of becoming a traitor; to 
many Frenchmen Briand is as detestable as Jaurés? was; and many Germans 
think that Stresemann deserves the fate of Erzberger and Rathenau.® 

15. The French of course speak of the Occupation as a guarantee of 
Security and Reparations, and against these commonly advanced justifi- 
cations of the continuation of the Occupation the Germans bring batteries 
of arguments, some good and some bad. The result is a rather futile discus- 
sion devoid of all reality, for neither party is disclosing its real motives. To do 
so would be to play into the opponent’s hands. The Germans really want to 
be rid of the hated Gallic heel on their neck, and the French for all their logic 
and eye for realities really want to keep that heel firmly planted for as long 
as they can. And they are uneasy about the future. Once the grip is released, 
will not the beast spring again? Locarno and the League of Nations are 
feeble counters to this primeval fear of the vanquished on the part of the 
victors. The Germans glory in each and every manifestation of the inferiority 
complex which is such a feature of the victors’ behaviour. My observation of 
both French and Germans leads me to find in these nationalist ressentiments, 
which are shared only by minorities in both countries but need very careful 
handling and, be it remembered, have representatives in power in both 
countries at present, the root cause of the present stagnation in the progres- 
sive pacifification [szc] policy which was initiated and furthered greatly through 
the good offices of the British Government. The present state of affairs is 
perhaps an inevitable phase; the pendulum will presently swing to the other 
side. 

15 [sec]. It may require again an outside initiative to start the swing back 
and overcome the distrust which reigns at present. Undoubtedly the French 
are justified in distrusting the German nationalists. The two-faced behaviour 
of their representatives in power bodes ill for a future in which they have 

7 M. Jean Jaurées (1859-1914), the leading French socialist politician, had been a pacifist. 
® Dr. Erzberger, German Minister of Finance, 1919-20, had been assassinated in August 


1921; Dr. Rathenau, German Minister for Reconstruction in 1921 and for Foreign Affairs 
in 1922, had been assassinated in June 1922. 
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untrammelled control. Personally I do not consider such a future likely, 
but, things being as they are, it is not hard to find good reason for requiring 
more than Herr Stresemann’s reasonableness as a guarantee of a pacific 
Germany in the future. I am far from wishing to advocate the view that 
there is no danger of a revival of German militarism— 

16. But the French are doing no good to their cause by staying in the 
Rhineland. If they achieve anything it is a nourishment of the nationalist 
ressentiment in Germany. After the armistice they seemed to expect that the 
revival of historical memories—the glory of Napoleon and of. Ney,9® the 
administration of Jean Bon St. André!°—would benefit them, perhaps even 
politically and territorially. General Mangin"™ seems to have built on this 
assumption. The Ruhr campaign destroyed the last illusion of this nature 
and since then the French appear to have been desirous chiefly of impressing 
the Germans. The German word ‘imponieren’ expresses exactly what they 
seem to strive to do. They fail. The military and social standards and ideals 
of the French and Germans are widely different. The French parades have 
not the same standards of cleanliness and efficiency as the Germans once 
knew, and in Mainz the pathetic crocodiles of ill dressed recruits from the 
country districts of France headed by detachments of resounding clairons, 
instead of impressing the Germans with a sense of the military might of 
France, seem to provoke at best a patronising goodhumour not unmixed 
with pity. Asa nation France has achieved neither liking nor respect in the 
Rhineland. Great Britain has achieved much more of both without seeking 
either particularly. On the other hand I fancy that individual relationships 
between Frenchman and many Germans can be, and are, more intimate 
than would normally be possible between individual British and Germans. 

17. The French have really nothing to gain by a further stay in the 
Rhineland. As a French political expedition the Occupation has failed; as an 
economic one the Dawes plan seems not to need military support; as a 
military one it is rendered unnecessary by Locarno—and if not, then it 
must be permanent, for not even the most terrified Frenchman expects the 
Germans to invade France before 1935, when the Occupation must normally 
cease. They stay merely because they feel that their staying 1s an asset which 
represents glorious military achievement and avenges the past, and the 
right to which, incidentally, is worth something in the diplomatic market. 
Doubt as to what the market value is and a wave of reaction in a nationalist 
direction have contributed on both sides to the present stagnation. 

18. But till the Rhineland is evacuated no progress 1s likely to be made in a 
settlement of the Saar problem in the sense of a discounting of the 1935 


9 Marshal Ney (1769-1815) had been one of the Emperor Napoleon’s principal military 


commanders. 
10 M. Jean Bon St. André (1749-1813) had been Prefect of Mainz during the French 


administration of 1798-1814. 
1! General Charles Mangin (1866-1925) had been commander of the French Tenth Army 


in the Rhineland, 1918-19, and Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Armies of Occupation, 
August—October 1919. 
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plebiscite and a return of the Territory to Germany. And till the Saar question 
is settled definitely there will be constant tariff warfare and manoeuvring 
for position between Berlin and Paris. And as long as this economic warfare 
lasts there can be no great progress in the return to general ‘peace-time’ 
trade conditions in Europe. Therein lies now as before, British interest in the 
Rhineland question. 

19. I have sent copies of this despatch to H.M. Chargé d’Affaires at 
Berlin and the British High Commissioner at Coblenz.!? 

I have, &c., 
J. H. Macowan 


12 Mr. Sargent minuted on July 5: ‘Mr. Magowan has, I think, hit the nail on the head 
when on page 11 [see paragraphs 14-15] he says that the present stagnation in the policy 
of pacification is due to a swing of the pendulum away from Locarno; that the swing of the 
pendulum is in its turn due to the feelings aroused in both countries by the inevitable raising 
of the evacuation question; and lastly that it will again require some outside initiative to 
start the pendulum swinging back. The question is, where is this initiative to come from and 
when will be the psychological moment for exercising it. As regards the latter point, I 
doubt whether any occasion is likely to offer until after the French elections [in 1928]. The 
danger is that in the meantime the Germans may compromise the whole situation by trying 
to reopen the Dawes settlement. O. G. S. July 5.’ 

Sir W. Tyrrell minuted the following day ‘A good despatch’ and agreed with previous 
proposals for its circulation and for thanking Mr. Magowan. He continued: ‘More & more 
does the question of reduction of occupation army & eventual evacuation become a deter- 
mining factor in the success of the policy inaugurated at Locarno. My great & firm hope is 
that as both M. Briand & Dr. Stresemann have staked their all upon that policy, they will 
find a way out. Our contribution towards this solution must be a tactful, but persistent 
pressure upon the French pointing out the extent to which they may be impairing their 
position in this country by undermining the value of pledges & treaties. W. 'T. 6/7.’ 

Sir A. Chamberlain expressed his agreement in a minute of July 6. 


No. 256 


Sir W. Tyrrell to the Marquess of Crewe (Paris)' 


No. 1758 (C 5473/5294/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, june 28, 1927 
My Lord Marquess, 

It will not have escaped your notice that there has recently been a certain 
change of temper on the part of France and Belgium in regard to their 
relations with Germany. I observe a tendency for the attitude of those two 
Powers towards their eastern neighbour to be informed less completely than 
formerly by the Locarno spirit. M. Poincaré’s Lunéville speech of the 19th 
June? on the subject of the inability of Germany to be conciliatory, delivered 
so soon after the amicable conclusion of the Geneva discussions regarding the 
eastern fortifications and the number of the troops of occupation, is an 
example of this tendency in France, while the matters reported in the 


! This despatch was also addressed mutatis mutandis to Sir G. Grahame as No. 436 to 
Brussels. 2 See No. 250. 
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enclosed despatch from His Majesty’s High Commissioner at Coblenz? 
would seem to indicate the existence of similar sentiments in the case of 
Belgium. 

2. While I am not convinced that this tendency will persist or prove 
serious in its effects, I request that your Lordship will watch it carefully and, 
if it develops, ascertain and report to what underlying causes its existence 
may be ascribed. 

3. A similar despatch has been addressed to His Majesty’s Ambassador 
at Brussels. 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
C. Howarp SMITH 
3 See No. 249. 


No. 257 


Sir W. Tyrrell to the Marquess of Crewe (Paris) 
No. 1760 [C 5468/11/78] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, June 28, 1927 
My Lord Marquess, 

In Section 15 of your telegram No. 125' of 22nd June, relative to the 
interpretation of article 9 of the German draft law controlling the manufac- 
ture, import and export of war material as stated in the exposé de motifs which 
accompanies the draft law, Your Excellency reported that the Conference of 
Ambassadors, after considering the Versailles Committee’s report of 20th 
June,? had decided that the best way to deal with this reassertion of the 
German claim that only intentional infractions of the law are to be punished 
would probably be to address a note to the German Government to the 
effect that, unless it applied the law in accordance with the wording of 
article g in which the word ‘sciemment’ does not appear, it would be 
violating its undertakings. 

2. It appears from this telegram that it is not the intention of the Ambas- 
sadors’ Conference to submit this question to the Drafting Committee, but 
that the proposed note is to be prepared by the Secretariat General. I pre- 
sume, however, that the opinion of Monsieur Fromageot will be sought on 
this essentially legal question, in regard to which the following observations 
may be made. 

3. It seems clear that the original idea of the Allied experts that the 
omission of the word ‘sciemment’ would ensure that a conviction could be 
obtained without it being necessary to prove that the accused was acquainted 
with the provisions of the law was incorrect. The position now appears to 
be that according to the general provisions of German criminal law an 
infraction of a penal provision committed merely by inadvertence is not 


™ No. 251. 2 No. 248. 
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punishable unless the law which constitutes the offence provides in terms that 
it shall be so, and that, as the new law which has been accepted by the Allies 
does not so provide, inadvertent transgressions of it will not be punishable. 
If this is so, it seems difficult to expect the German Government to alter in 
this respect the general provisions of their law, and it looks as if the Allied 
experts ought, if they wanted to safeguard the point, not to have been content 
with the omission from the law of the word ‘sciemment’, but to have insisted 
on the insertion of a provision making inadvertent transgressions punishable. 
In that case, the moment for taking up the point would appear to have passed. 

4. In the circumstances, while no objection is seen to the despatch of a 
note in the sense suggested by the Ambassadors’ Conference, it may be 
doubted whether satisfaction will be obtained from the German Government 
as a result of correspondence. It appears not improbable, on the other hand, 
that a settlement of the question might issue from a direct discussion between 
Monsieur Fromageot and Monsieur Gaus. 

5. I would be glad to know whether the possibility of dealing with this 
question by this method has been considered. 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
ORME SARGENT 


3 In Paris telegram No. 128 of June 29 Mr. Wigram, First Secretary in H.M. Embassy at 
Paris, informed Mr. Sargent that the draft of No. 261 had been approved by M. Fromageot 
and that M. Massigli had stated that it had been impossible to consult Dr. Gaus. Paris 
despatch No. 1446 of July 1 reported that a memorandum explaining the views of the 
Foreign Office had been circulated to the Conference of Ambassadors but that it was 
generally felt that it was too late to adopt the course proposed. 
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Extract! from a letter from Mr. Phipps (Paris) to Sir W. Tyrrell 
[C 5845 /2050/18] 

PARIS, June 29, 1927 

I saw Berthelot this evening and again sounded him on the question of the 
reduction of the Rhineland effectives referred to in my letter to you of June 
24th last.2 Berthelot again assured me that Briand and he both keenly desired 
to bring about a large reduction, anyhow before the Assembly meets at 
Geneva. Berthelot, I must admit, seemed rather depressed to-day and less 
certain of his ground than he was on the 24th. He said that the opposition to 
the reduction came entirely from the French General Staff and that it was 
with a view to overcoming it that he had turned to Marshal Foch. I cannot 
help feeling rather perturbed about this because I lunched next to the 
Marshal only a few days ago and he gave vent at intervals to mutterings 


! Thus in filed copy. The full text of this letter is untraced in Foreign Office archives. 
2 See No. 252. 
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against Locarno, saying under his breath: ‘Stresemann les a roulés tous les 
deux’. Feeling no desire to play the part of Canute I made no endeavour to 
stem the tide of the Marshal’s wrath for I know of old how intracticable [sic] he 
is on the subject of Germany. Moreover, the occasion was a convivial one in 
honour of the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress of Liverpool. However, we 
can only hope for the best and Briand, so Berthelot assured me, is determined 
not to find himself placed in the same awkward position at Geneva next 
September, so presumably he will have defeated the French General Staff by 
then. 


No. 259 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir E. Phipps' (Parts) 
No. 1793 (C 5332/5294/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 1, 1927 
Sir, 

I transmit to you herewith a copy of the record of the discussions which 
took place at Geneva on June 15th last between representatives of Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Japan, Germany and Belgium.? You will observe that 
during the proceedings a suggestion was put forward by Herr Stresemann 
that the Conference of Ambassadors should be abolished without further 
delay, but that, while no conclusion was reached as a result of the discussion 
which ensued, the general attitude of the meeting was unfavourable to the 
German proposal. 

2. As you are aware, the Conference of Ambassadors was set up in 1919 
to deal with ‘les questions concernant l’interprétation et l’exécution du 
traité avec |’Allemagne’,? and its functions were subsequently extended to 
include the treaties with other ex-enemy powers. Since its inception the 
Conference has accomplished much useful work; more undoubtedly remains 
to do, and to give effect in present circumstances to Doctor Stresemann’s 
proposal would seem at least to be premature. His Majesty’s Government 
have moreover always held that the Conference should be allowed auto- 
matically to expire rather than that the allied powers should agree formally 
to terminate its functions. In any case the suggestion made by Monsieur 
Vandervelde, during the course of the discussions recorded in the enclosure 
to this despatch, that the German Ambassador should be invited to partici- 
pate in the proceedings of the Conference 1s clearly inacceptable; in my 
opinion such a move would not contribute towards bringing the Conference 
to an end, but would rather have the contrary effect of perpetuating it. The 


1 Mr. Phipps had been awarded a knighthood in the birthday honours of H.M. King 


George V. 
2 See the enclosure in No. 241. 
3 See First Series, Volume I, No. 21, minute 1 and appendix A. 
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inclusion of the German Ambassador would moreover completely change the 
character and raison d’étre of the Conference which is to afford the allied 
governments a convenient means of exchanging views and arranging general 
decisions in their dealings with the ex-enemy countries. Were Germany to be 
represented on the Conference, the latter would not only cease to perform 
this function but would almost certainly develop new functions, which, if 
efficiently performed, might render it a dangerous rival to the Council of 
the League. 

3. It is obviously no concern of the German Government whether or not 
the Conference is maintained for the purpose of dealing with Austrian, 
Hungarian and Bulgarian questions. All that Doctor Stresemann would be 
justified in asking is that its functions should be terminated in so far as 
Germany is concerned. As regards Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria there are 
still a sufficient number of questions outstanding to make it very inconvenient 
at the present time to scrap the machinery which the Conference provides 
for dealing with these matters. In the case of Germany it 1s true that there 
are at present only a few minor questions outstanding which could be dealt 
with, if necessary, through the ordinary diplomatic channel; but there is no 
reason to suppose that in the future further German questions may not arise 
which the Conference may have to discuss. It is quite conceivable that for 
some time to come such questions will in fact arise, and the Conference will 
in that case afford the most expeditious machinery for dealing with them. It 
would be very inconvenient were the Allies to be precluded in the future, by a 
definite decision not to allow the Conference to deal with any German ques- 
tions from availing themselves, in the case of Germany, of that machinery 
including the Inter-Allied Committee of Versailles, the Air Clauses Com- 
mittee and the Drafting Committee, of which use may still be made in 
respect of Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria. 

4. A further argument against the complete abolition of the Conference 
is that it is the only political body dealing with European affairs on which 
the United States Government continues to be represented. I am aware that 
the American representatives take but little active part in the work of the 
Conference, and that the technical committees have no American members, 
but as a matter of principle the formal exclusion of the Americans from all 
discussions concerning Germany would be regrettable. 

5. Generally speaking, therefore, it would seem neither necessary nor 
advisable at present to take any steps in connection with the proposal to 
abolish the Conference, more especially as none of the foreign governments 
represented on that body appear in the least likely to wish to take a definite 
decision in the matter if it can be avoided. If; however, the German Govern- 
ment continue strongly to press their demand as to abolition, it might be 
possible to agree that the Conference should cease to deal with any purely 
German questions. Incidentally such a decision would involve the with- 
drawal from the Conference of the Belgian Ambassador who only attends its 
meetings on the ground of the Belgian Government’s interest in the execution 
of the Treaty of Versailles. 
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6. I shall be glad to receive in due course your observations on the views 
embodied in the preceding paragraphs.‘ 
Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
ORME SARGENT 


4 Lord Crewe replied on July 11 in Paris despatch No. 1520 in which he expressed views 
in general agreement with those of Sir A. Chamberlain. He stated in particular that he felt, 
with regard to American representation on the Conference, that ‘the questions with which 
the Conference now deals are of such little political interest that, even from the point of 
view of principle, this fact is not of great importance’, and that he thought the French 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs probably shared the British view that the Conference should be 
allowed automatically to expire. 


No. 260 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received July 5) 


No. 96 [C' 5799/5294/18] 
Confidential COBLENZ, July 1, 1927 
Sir, 

I have the honour to report that during the last week I have had several 
conversations with my French and Belgian colleagues and with the Reichs- 
kommissar which may throw some light on the national reactions which 
have taken place as a result of the recent conversations at Geneva. 

The disappointment which was felt in Germany at the lack of any definite 
sign of progress towards a reduction in the number of troops of occupation 
has not been without influence on the attitude of the Reichskommuissar, and 
he never fails to point to this neglect on the part of the Allies to implement 
their undertakings at every opportunity which may be afforded him. He has, 
moreover, not unnaturally used M. Poincaré’s unfortunate speech at Lunéville 
as an argument to explain the absence of a conciliatory spirit on the German 
side when he has been reproached therewith. I think it may be said that 
that speech has led to a stiffening on the part of the Reichskommissar and his 
officials. 

The Belgian High Commissioner as I have already reported! thinks that a 
check to German ‘truculence’ was necessary, and he told me a day or two 
ago that he considered M. Tirard had been weak in his attitude towards the 
Reichskommissar at a recent interview on a subject of minor importance. 

Discussing the question of evacuation he gave me what seems to be the 
only practical argument from a Belgian point of view in favour of the 
continuation of the occupation, i.e., the fear that the immediate contiguity 
of the German and Belgian frontiers will lead to the deliberate creation of 
frontier incidents on the part of the Germans which ihe Belgians will find it 
very difficult to deal with. He pointed out that when the Occupation is 


2 See No. 249. 
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withdrawn France will be able to speak to Germany as equal to equal, but 
that Belgium being so small a State will probably have to put up with a good 
deal of bullying on minor matters. This point of view had been broached by 
M. Vanderveld[e] to Dr. Stressemann [sic], and the latter had assured the 
former that on the day on which the Occupation terminated, steps would be 
taken to ensure that every official on the German side of the frontier would be 
an individual animated by the friendliest feelings. M. Forthomme expressed 
considerable scepticism—which I confess I share—as to whether any large 
number of such individuals are discoverable in the Public Service in Germany. 

The French High Commissioner on the other hand tells me that Dr. 
Stressemann’s Reichstag speech? did not have a bad reception in Paris, and 
he himself has shown no resentment on that score; indeed he has not reacted 
at all in his accustomed manner to the lead publicly given to him by M. 
Poincaré, but has displayed an attitude of conciliation in his dealings with 
the Reichskommissar, which suggests that he regards the offending speech 
merely as an oratorical ebullition and feels safe in continuing to follow the 
lines of M. Briand’s conciliatory policy. 

When I told him a few days ago that I had gathered from General 
Guillaumat? that no further reductions in the French forces were probable, 
he did not confirm this view, and indeed said ‘something must be done’—I 
asked him what were the real reasons which rendered this so difficult. He 
said firstly distrust of Germany, and secondly military reasons; and he 
instanced the distribution of the barracks in the Occupied Territory which he 
said were so placed as to be extremely convenient for German purposes for 
an attack on France, but very ill-adapted to the French purpose of defending 
the Occupied Territory against a German attack. This he said rendered a 
reduction in the number of troops technically difficult. I cannot say that I 
find this latter reason very convincing nor indeed does General Thwaites,* to 
whom I mentioned it, and one is prompted to search elsewhere for the 
fundamental cause of the difficulties. 

It is easy for us who have no land frontier with Germany to dismiss French 
apprehensions as an ‘inferiority complex’ as is done by Mr. Magowan in his 
despatch No. 30 (Ref. 202/27) of 29th [27th] June, 1927,5 but unless we can 
arrive at a proper appreciation of these apprehensions we shall be liable to 
miscalculations which may prove embarrassing. 

Mr. Magowan also speaks of the vested interests in the Occupation, but I 
do not think that any tendency such as he indicates can be said to apply to 
the French officials in the Rhineland. Owing to the high cost of living in 
Germany even the higher officers of the French Army find it extremely 
difficult to make both ends meet, and I am told on good authority that 
amongst the lower commissioned ranks it is not unknown that individuals 
perform more or less menial services for Germans for payment. On the High 


2 See No. 253. 

3 Commander-in-Chief of the French troops in the Rhineland. 

* General Officer Commanding-in-Chief of the British Army of the Rhine. 
S$ No. 255. 
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Commission side the French staff is dwindling and I believe Mr. Tirard 
finds great difficulty in retaining his more efficient personnel and in replacing 
those who leave in order to find more remunerative billets in France. 

My own view 1s that the basis of the attitude of the French Military 
Authorities is at once more practical and less superficial. 

A great many Frenchmen especially in military circles are convinced that 
another war is probable if not inevitable. Those of them who reside in 
Occupied Territory are frequent witnesses of incidents which seem to show 
that the German is unchangeable. Unfortunately any concessions which put 
fresh power into the hands of German officials are generally used in a tactless 
manner and tend to increase friction, at any rate in the French zone. Even 
on the staff of the Reichskommissar there is one member at least whose 
attitude certainly goes to foster the belief that German methods have in no 
way improved. But a more serious effect on French opinion has been produced 
by a series of events which, though possibly fortuitous, seem to indicate slow 
but deliberate preparation for future hostilities. We have become so accus- 
tomed to the discovery of ‘Mare’s nests’ by the French that it strikes me as 
possible that we under-estimate the importance of some at least of the factors 
which give strength to their conviction that it is not safe to believe in the 
pacific intentions of Germany. 


Three recent questions may serve as examples :— 


1. The development of rolling stock and permanent way on the German 
railways (see my despatch No. 49° of April 4th, 1927). It is perfectly possible 
to explain this development on commercial grounds, but, at the same time 
the fact does remain that the said development would prove extraordi- 
narily convenient to Germany in case of War. 

2. The question of the Riding Clubs (see my despatch No. 847 of June 
8th, 1927). These institutions are ostensibly for sporting purposes, but here 
again the French contend that they are being used for the training of horse- 
men for the purpose of war and especially for artillery drivers amongst the 
peasants. Though there can, in my opinion, be no question of prohibiting 
them as a danger to the Armies of Occupation, they certainly do afford 
throughout Germany a reservoir of men skilled in the management of horses, 
which even in these days of mechnical traction would not be without value 
to an Army in the event of mobilisation. 


© Not printed. This despatch referred to Coblenz despatch No. 20 (see No. 41, note 7) 
and transmitted a detailed French report on the alleged military policy of the German 
Railway Company in the Rhineland. Lord Kilmarnock considered that ‘as a justification 
of the fears expressed by M. Tirard in regard to Germany’s military preparations the report 
is not exactly convincing’. 

7 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. According to the docket this despatch trans- 
mitted a letter of February 17, with supporting documents, from General Guillaumat 
requesting that the High Commission should order the dissolution of all riding clubs. On 
June 7 the High Commission decided that each High Commissioner should draw the atten- 
tion of his Government to the activities of the clubs and that the Reichskommissar should 
be informed of the High Commission’s misgivings. 
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g. Question of Aviation. The extension of German civil aviation and the 
keenness of the Germans to obtain auxiliary flying grounds 1n the neighbour- 
hood of the French frontier has aroused considerable suspicion amongst the 
French and are a matter of common talk in French military circles. 

General Guillaumat has recently addressed a memorandum to the High 
Commission on the subject which is being forwarded to you in my despatch 
No. 978 of 2nd July, 1927. 


In each of the above mentioned examples two explanations are possible, 
and taken separately it seems to the British type of mind absurd to take any 
one of them tragically, but the cumulative effect on the French mind is 
naturally considerable and when it is reinforced by such happenings as the 
parade of the ‘Steel Helmets’ in Berlin? I find it difficult to discover plausible 
explanations to dish up to my French acquaintances. Indeed I sometimes ask 
myself whether we are justified in assuming that there are no grounds for 
French nervousness. 

The soundest view doubtless is that which has been expounded to me at 
the Foreign Office, viz:—that there is in Germany a bellicose minority on 
the one hand and a pacific minority on the other, whilst between these two 
extremes there exists an amorphous mass of opinion which leans at times to 
the one hand and at times to the other; and that what we must hope for is 
that this moderate mass will in course of time throw its weight definitely on 
the side of peace. Until this counsel of perfection has been demonstrably 
attained it is scarcely likely that French apprehensions will be calmed. 
Indeed it has long been a commonplace that a revolution is generally the 
work of a minority, and it is by no means certain that this aphorism might 
not be extended with equal truth to the making of wars. The minority which 
harbours the idea of revenge in Germany consists of the best trained and 
most determined part of the nation—a nation which is accustomed to being 
led, and which readily bows its head to an order. The fact then that the 
aggres[s]ive part of the nation is in the minority affords only a limited insur- 
ance which the Frenchman with his strong sense of realism prefers to rein- 
force by what he regards as a definite pledge. 

On the top of this distrust of Germany comes the very strong determination 
of the French that the next war if it comes shall be fought on German and 
not on French soil. This I think is now perhaps one of the chief factors in 
explaining the reluctance of the French Military Authorities to reduce their 
forces in the Rhineland. Military opinion which naturally carries great 
weight in these matters is inclined to look at the problem from a purely 


8 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. According to the docket this despatch trans- 
mitted a copy of a ‘letter of 13th March from General Guillaumat to Rhineland High Com- 
mission pointing out that position of landing grounds asked for by Germans constitutes 
menace to French and Belgian security in event of war breaking out after evacuation. 
Views expressed are only of academic interest, as High Commission has authorised temporary 
landing grounds at Erbenheim, Kaiserslautern and Coblenz, but they afford evidence of 
distrust with which French military mind regards Germany.’ 

9 See No. 181, note 1. 
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military point of view and to disregard the naval—financial and political 
factors which, on a broader view, may be taken as rendering any aggression 
on the part of Germany extremely improbable. Its conception of the occupa- 
tion now is that the holding of the Occupied Territory not only affords a 
guarantee against war, but that it also gives. the French force a start in the 
race and a jumping off ground from which they can make an effective push 
into the very heart of Germany. 

There are of course many other reasons which are adduced for postponing 
evacuation, such as the lack of fortifications on the French frontier opposite 
Occupied Territory, the necessity of holding a pledge for the carrying out of 
the Dawes plan and the general feeling that the occupation is a card in the 
diplomatic game which should not be surrendered without a quid pro quo. 
All these considerations play their part, but what I have tried to do in this 
despatch is to throw some light on the mentality and possible motives of the 
French Military Authorities.'° 

I have, &c., 
KILMARNOCK 


10 Sir A. Chamberlain minuted in general agreement with Lord Kilmarnock. 


No. 261 


Memorandum from the Conference of Ambassadors to the German 
Chargé d’ Affaires in Paris' 
No. 136 [(C 5730/11/18] 

PARIS, July 1, 1927 
Les experts attachés aux missions diplomatiques a Berlin ont attiré 
l’attention de leurs Gouvernements sur l’insertion, dans l’exposé des motifs 
qui accompagne le dépét au Reichstag du projet de loi sur |’exportation, 
l’importation, etc .. .2 du matériel de guerre, d’un passage relatif a l’article 
9 dudit projet de loi. Il résulte de ce texte que, pour qu’une condamnation 
puisse étre prononcée dans le cas d’infraction aux dispositions de la 1o1, il est 
nécessaire que I’acte ait été intentionnellement commis; l’auteur du délit ne 
serait punissable que s'il savait avoir contrevenu aux dispositions de la loi 
ou s'il avait envisagé la possibilité ‘que la situation de fait prévue a l’article 
g se réalise’ ou si, ‘lors de cette réalisation’, il était consentant. En ce qui 
concerne les produits auxquels le caractére de matériel de guerre n’est 
reconnu que s’ils sont destinés 4 des “buts de guerre’, la contravention 
n’existerait que dans le cas ou l’auteur du délit aurait su que les produits en 

question devaient étre uniquement utilisés pour des buts de guerre. 
Lors de l’élaboration du projet de loi, la Commission de contréle a longue- 
ment discuté avec le Gouvernement allemand l’alinéa 1 de l’article 9 qui, 


' A copy of this memorandum was received in the Foreign Office on July 4 under cover 
of Paris despatch No. 1452 of July 2 (not preserved in Foreign Office archives). 
2 Punctuation as in filed copy. 
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dans la premiére rédaction, portait que les personnes qui contreviendraient 
sciemment (wissentlich) aux dispositions de la loi seraient punissables.3 
Malgré les explications d’ordre juridique fournies du cété allemand, le mot 
‘wissentlich’ avait été supprimé du texte définitif du projet, précisément pour 
tenir compte du point de vue d¢ la Commission que les arguments juridiques 
des experts allemands n’avaient pas convaincue. 

La présence, dans l’exposé des motifs, d’un commentaire tendant 4 faire 
interpréter le texte de la loi dans le sens qui avait été expressément écarté, 
n’a pas été sans causer quelque surprise. 

En conséquence, les Gouvernements représentés 4 la Conférence des 
Ambassadeurs se voient obligés d’attirer de nouveau I’attention du Gouverne- 
ment allemand sur les considérations suivantes dont il lui appartient de tirer 
les conséquences nécessaires. 

Par les articles 168, 169 et 170 du Traité de Versailles, le Gouvernement 
allemand a contracté, envers les Puissances signataires du Traité, un certain 
nombre d’obligations et le projet de loi, sur le texte duquel l’accord a été 
réalisé entre la Conférence des Ambassadeurs et le Gouvernement allemand, 
a précisément pour objet d’assurer l’observation de certaines de ces obliga- 
tions, notamment en réprimant les infractions, quelles qu’elles soient, qui y 
seraient commises en territoire allemand. En donnant son acquiescement au 
projet, la Conférence a entendu qu'il fit propre 4 assurer une répression 
adéquate desdites infractions. Si, par conséquent, les sanctions pénales 
attachées a la violation de la loi ne garantissaient pas dans tous les cas — que le 
contrevenant ait agi intentionnellement, en pleine connaissance de cause ou 
par négligence, — la répression efficace des faits de fabrication, d’exportation, 
d’importation, etc .. .2 de matériel de guerre qui viendraient a se produire, 
les Gouvernements représentés a la Conférence se verraient dans !’obligation 
de rappeler a l’Allemagne, par telle voie qui leur paraitrait opportune, 
qu’elle a le devoir de pourvoir a l’insuffisance des dispositions légales en 
vigueur et de compleéter, autant qu’il serait nécessaire, les mesures déja prises 
pour assurer la pleine observation des obligations qu’elle a assumées. 


3 Cf. No. 248, note 3. 


No. 262 
Letter from Sir E. Phipps (Parts) to Sir W. Tyrrell 
[C 6247 /2050/18] 
Confidential Copy PARIS, July 6, 1927 


My dear Tyrrell, 

My letter of June 2gth.! 

I had occasion to speak to Berthelot this afternoon on another subject and 
I took the opportunity to tell him that I had seen the Secretary of State on 
his way back to London. I added that Sir Austen was still anxious about the 


1 See No. 258. 
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question of a reduction of the Rhineland effectives and felt strongly that the 
matter should not be delayed until the last moment before the meeting of 
the Assembly in September. Berthelot, who is also anxious that something 
should be done as soon as possible, read me out, for my confidential informa- 
tion, extracts from a letter which he has had drafted to Painlevé pointing out 
how desirable it is for political reasons that substantial reductions in the 
number of French troops in the Rhineland should be effected at an early 
date. Berthelot is going to take this letter down to Cocherel on Saturday? in 
order to get Briand to sign it, and he is convinced that he will do so. The 
letter, he naturally feels, is too important for him to sign himself as it might 
bring down upon his devoted head the wrath of Poincaré, Louis Marin: 
and Co., not to mention that of Briand himself. 

Berthelot again told me that the centre of resistance was General Debeney‘ 
and that Marshal Foch did not feel able to override Debeney’s wishes in the 
matter without instructions from the Government. 

Berthelot says that Briand is in good health, but that he is determined to 
spend the greater part of each week at Cocherel and to take it easy for the 
present. 

Yours sincerely, 
Eric Puipps 


2 July 9, 1927. 3 French Minister of Pensions. 
4 Chief of the General Staff of the French Army. 
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The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received July 9) 


No. 1497 [€ 5891/33/18] 
PARIS, july 8, 1927 
Sir, 

In your despatch No. 1758! (C 5473/5294/18) of June 28th you state that 
you have observed a tendency for the attitude of France and Belgium towards 
Germany to be informed less completely than formerly by the Locarno 
spirit. You add that Monsieur Poincaré’s speech at Lunéville on June roth, 
drawing attention to the inability of Germany to be conciliatory and 
delivered so soon after the amicable conclusion of the Geneva discussions 
regarding the eastern fortifications and the number of the troops of occupa- 
tion is an example of this tendency in France. 

2. In previous reports from this Embassy I have pointed out that the 
Locarno treaties have never been considered here to provide a complete 
solution of the problem of French security. It is unnecessary to set out again 
now the reasons for this view. It will be sufficient to remind you that Monsieur 
Briand himself, speaking in the Senate last summer, defined the Locarno 


' No. 256. 
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treaties as ‘un bien relatif’. On the other hand, the better informed sections of 
French public opinion are fully aware that the Locarno guarantees are as 
much as any British Government is ever likely to be in a position to concede to 
France. It can, therefore, probably be correctly argued that the very fact 
that these guarantees are not considered to provide France with complete 
protection is likely to compel her to do what she reasonably can to effect a 
reconciliation with Germany. I had the honour in my telegram No. 202? of 
June 1st 1926 to draw your attention to this point of view, and in your tele- 
gram No. 1353 of June 2nd 1926, you were good enough to inform me that 
you agreed with it. 

3g. I am not of opinion that conditions here have changed greatly since 
last summer. The assumption of power in the early spring by a nationalist 
government in Germany caused a certain reaction in France. Herr Strese- 
mann’s recent description‘ of the Presidency of Marshal Hindenburg as a 
living symbol of the reconciliation of the old and new Germanies was 
unfavourably criticised. The conclusion of the disarmament agreement at 
the end of January between the Ambassadors’ Conference and the German 
government and the grudging manner in which that agreement has been 
executed by Germany have been adversely noted by many people as well 
as by Monsieur Poincaré. There are doubts respecting the relations of Ger- 
many with the Alsatian autonomists. 

4. The general result of incidents such as these is to increase the fear in 
France that Germany’s signature of the Locarno agreements cannot be 
treated as final any more than was her accession to the pre-war treaties 
guaranteeing Belgian independence.’ I do not think that they are evidence 
that the attitude of France towards Germany is informed less completely 
than formerly by the Locarno spirit. 

5. In France the section of opinion which affects unreservedly to believe 
in the acceptance by Germany of the settlement defined by the treaties of 
Paris is limited to the Left. Apart from the Communists, it includes only the 
Socialist party and the Left wing of the Radicals. Outside this compara- 
tively small section, there are few Frenchmen who are definitely convinced of 
the truth of the assertion made by Monsieur Renaudel, a Socialist deputy, a 
few days ago that ‘in the new Germany there is a democratic force which little 
by little will act’. The confidence placed by his countrymen in the foresight of 
Monsieur Renaudel in matters such as this is not increased by the knowledge 
that his party, which in foreign politics declares itself ready to “déclarer la 
paix a tout le monde’, is in internal politics constantly asserting that there 
are, even in these days of the Third International, ‘Pas d’ennemis a Gauche’. 

6. The mass of moderate opinion in the Chamber and in the country is 
certainly not hostile to Locarno. With Monsieur Briand it believes that 
Locarno was good as far as it went. But it does not necessarily wish the 


2 See Volume II, No. 36. 3 Ibid., No. 40. 
4 In his speech at Oslo on June 29 on the occasion of the presentation to him of the Nobel 


Peace Prize for 1926: see Gustav Stresemann, op. cit., vol. ili, p. 503. 
5 Cf. No. 98, note 1. 
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policy of Locarno to be developed further for the moment. Moderate opinion 
in France is apt to ask whether it is not true that German policy is funda- 
mentally hostile to France and to Great Britain. An affirmative answer to 
this question would not necessarily imply that Germany was contemplating a 
breach of the Locarno treaties. The encouragement of Russia, the subter- 
ranean approval of Communist intrigue in the East and even in Europe, the 
fostering of French difficulties in Alsace, and the assistance of the movement 
towards the Anschluss are all examples of ways in which Germany can still 
translate into activity the fundamental hostility of her policy towards her late 
opponents. Moderate opinion in France is anxious for such advance towards 
reconciliation as may be possible. It is not yet convinced that what it believes 
to be the character of German policy will necessarily be altered by immediate 
concession to Germany in all matters and particularly, so far as I can judge, 
in that of the evacuation of the Rhineland. This opinion is inclined to 
enquire (as was illustrated by an interview which appeared in the ‘Gazette 
de Voss’ with Monsieur Henry de Jouvenel® a few days ago) whether the 
occupation should not still be maintained as a useful counter-weight in 
future possible negotiations with Germany, notably as regards the position of 
Poland and of the new Central European States. It is disposed to argue that 
the maintenance of the occupation is necessary until an estimate of the general 
Franco-German situation is possible in the light of the reorganization of the 
French army and of the French frontier defences. It doubts whether German 
public opinion, which it considers can be so easily made and unmade at the 
bidding of Berlin, would really be greatly changed for the better by evacua- 
tion. It prefers to wait and see how the Republican spirit in Germany develops. 
From its knowledge of the influence of the French revolution on the develop- 
ment of French political institutions and thought, it is not convinced that 
the gap between the political institutions and practice of the Germany of 
1914 and those of the Germany of today is necessarily a wide one. 

7. In conclusion, I share with you what from paragraph 2 of your despatch 
No. 1758 I understand to be your view that recent developments in France 
need not be taken too seriously. France accepts Locarno and continues to act 
in its spirit. It does not follow that she believes that the Locarno policy is 
immediately capable of a wider development. She might be ready for such a 
development were Germany able to convince her that she too was guided by 
its spirit and not only by its letter. For Germany so to convince France, 
Monsieur Poincaré indicated at Lunéville the preliminary step. He said: 

‘Si l’Allemagne nous disait franchement: ‘‘J’ai renoncé a |’Alsace et a la 
Lorraine, que je vous avais enlevées par la force en 1871, et qui avaient 
unanimement protesté contre l’annexion: je n’essalerai de vous les reprendre 
ni par une nouvelle violence ni par la ruse, ni de quelque autre facgon que ce 
soit’’: si, en méme temps elle consentait enfin, comme le lui avait demandé la 
conférence des Ambassadeurs, le 10 février dernier, 4 réorganiser sa police, a 
dissoudre les associations militaires, a aliéner les arsenaux et les casernes 
qu’elle conserve en violation du traité, 4 terminer la destruction des fortifi- 

© A member of the French delegation to the League of Nations. 
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cations interdites, elle donnerait au monde des gages de paix qui dissiperaient 
toutes les inqui¢tudes et rendraient facile un rapprochement que nous ne 


sommes pas les derniers a désirer.’ 
I have, &c., 
CREWE 


No. 264 
Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received July 13) 


No. 552 [C 5985 [5985/18] 
Conjfidenttal BRUSSELS, July 9, 1927 
Sir, 

I have had the honour to receive your despatch No. 436! of the 28th 
ultimo (C 5473/5294/18) in which you comment on a certain change of 
temper on the part of Belgium and France towards Germany and desire me 
to watch any tendency on the part of this country to be less completely 
informed than formerly by the Locarno spirit. 

2. It may possibly be useful if I make some comments on things as they 
are at this moment. 

3. In the first place, I am not conscious of any material alteration in the 
attitude either of the Belgian Government or of public opinion towards the 
Locarno treaties. The external policy of the Cabinet is in the hands of a 
Minister of great ability and political power who set his signature to those 
treaties. M. Vandervelde is, without any doubt, a firm believer in the policy 
therein embodied, and is desirous of seconding any initiative of a reasonable 
kind designed to bring about further fruitful results therefrom, so long as an 
accommodating spirit, especially with regard to disarmament, is shown by 
Germany herself. He is, moreover, able to count upon a majority in the 
Chamber of Representatives, composed of Socialists and democratic Flemish 
deputies, which would be ready to follow his lead in the pacific conduct of 
foreign affairs, even if other groups were not. Some of his colleagues in the 
Cabinet (a coalition of the three chief parties—Catholic, Socialist and 
Liberal) may not always be entirely of his opinion and may be more open to 
alarmist suggestions or nationalist influences than he is; but he is, while this 
Cabinet lasts, firmly in the saddle and difficult to withstand or thwart. I 
have noted no open opposition from his colleagues to his attitude towards 
Germany, although the Minister for National Defence occasionally delivers 
speeches of a pessimistic nature as regards the security of the country. M. de 
Broqueville is imbued with a keen desire to place the Belgian army on a more 
efficient footing, and in order to obtain support, deliberately tries at times to 
disquiet opinion in and outside Parliament. 

4. I have not the impression that, during the past year, the mass of 
Belgian opinion has been particularly interested in foreign affairs, or more 
alarmed about the future than heretofore. The Locarno treaties occasioned 


t See No. 256. 
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quiet but real satisfaction on all sides for it was realized that Belgium had 
obtained thereby something which had begun to seem altogether improbable, 
viz., the promise of full British military support in the event of an unprovoked 
aggression by Germany. 

5. As time goes on, however, the Locarno treaties are losing their novelty 
as a political event of the first order, and have come to be dispassionately 
regarded as a part of the fundamental situation in Europe, such as the 
Versailles and other post-war treaties. Everything that is of value or interest, 
for and against, has long ago been said in regard to them. The only debatable 
subject that remains is their relation and application to current political 
questions as they come up. 

6. It is certainly noticeable in Belgium, as elsewhere, that a tendency 
exists rather to retard than to accelerate the free play and forward movement 
of the Locarno spirit. One of the reasons which existed a year ago and which 
predisposed Belgium to seek a not altruistic ‘rapprochement’ with Germany 
no longer has an active value. I refer to the financial crisis. So desperate was 
the situation last summer, that Belgian Cabinet Ministers were, in their 
anxiety ‘de faire fléche de tout bois’, even toying with the idea of restoring 
Eupen and Malmédy to their former owners in return for a substantial 
monetary consideration. The success of the stabilization of the Belgian franc 
has made any idea of seeking financial relief through political means quite 
out of date. I understand that at the time of the Thoiry interview,? French 
statesmen were also pursuing what quickly appeared to be financial ‘will- 
o’-the-wisps’; and it may be that the change of temper in France as here 
may partly be ascribed to the same cause, namely the realization that financial 
succour was not obtainable through political bargains with their eastern 
neighbour, coupled with the comforting spectacle of the rehabilitation of 
the national currency by the adoption of purely financial measures not 
directly connected with the European political situation. 

7. In Belgium, at any rate, all acute apprehension as regards the currency 
is over. Life has become more normal, and pens and tongues have reverted to 
old and well-worn themes, especially those concerning German duplicity, 
Allied weaknesses and so forth. A hot dish fresh from the fire of patriotic 
indignation is not infrequently served up and doubtless relished by readers of 
journals languishing from the absence of exciting material. A gloomy and 
alarmist tone is also thought to be a means of rivetting attention in certain 
social gatherings. 

8. It should be remembered that, before 1914, Belgium was quite outside 
the sphere of ‘la haute politique’, and the Belgians are new to the feeling of 
being directly concerned in great European movements and also to the experi- 
ence of having their opinions thereon listened to and quoted. The result is a 
good deal of loose and exaggerated talk in certain milieux and an abundant 


2 For accounts of this conversation between M. Briand and Dr. Stresemann on September 
17, 1926, see G. Suarez, Briand: Sa Vie-Son Ceuvre (Paris, 1938), vol. vi, pp. 218-27 passim, 
and Akten zur deutschen auswarligen Politik 1918-1945, Series B, vol. i, part 2, Nos. 88, 94-5 
(cf. Gustav Stresemann, op. cit., vol. iii, pp. 17-26). See also Volume II, Chapter II. 
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production of inflammatory press articles dealing with controversial issues 
of an international character. The ‘man in the street’—1in the capital at any 
rate—is naturally to some extent affected by what he reads and hears on 
these questions. 

g. Apart from the regular methods at the disposal of the French Govern- 
ment for influencing Belgian opinion by organised propaganda, the Belgians, 
even when left to themselves, are extraordinarily susceptible to any movement 
of opinion in France. I sometimes wonder whether any of the big French 
provincial centres are more affected when a change occurs in the sentiments 
of Paris than is Brussels. People in the Belgian capital not only hear, in the 
shortest time by the Belgian organs who have nearly all French correspon- 
dents in Paris, what is being said and thought there, but also read very 
generally the French newspapers themselves, the morning editions of which 
are for sale in Brussels soon after midday. A change of temper as regards 
Germany in Paris would therefore be certain to have a certain repercussion 
here. This is chiefly the case among the French-speaking Belgians and in 
Brussels where political phenomena are first noticeable. The Flemish- 
speaking Belgians, less vocal than their Walloon compatriots, and, as a rule, 
rather inert and in the background, react little to Parisian impulses and are 
inclined to be suspicious of them. The Flemish press often criticizes, though in 
general tardily, a trend of opinion which obviously has its origin in Paris. A 
new movement is, however, usually well-launched before the Flemings wake 
up to it. 

10. I have noted with interest the account of a conversation which His 
Majesty’s High Commissioner in the Rhineland recently had with his 
Belgian colleague and which was reported in his despatch No. 87,3 enclosed 
in your despatch to me No. 436. I know M. Forthomme well and am on 
particularly friendly terms with him and appreciate his many qualities; but 
I have found that his opinions are somewhat inclined to vary according to 
the post which he holds. For various reasons, I do not take M. Forthomme’s 
views as necessarily altogether indicative of those prevailing at headquarters, 
though they are certainly not unworthy of attention. I observe that he alluded 
to the evacuation of the Rhineland and expressed the opinion that it was 
remote. The Belgian Government are not likely to take any initiative as 
regards this question, but they would adopt any course of action as to which 
Great Britain and France were in agreement, and would, on the other hand, 
be greatly embarrassed if their two big neighbours were divided on the 
subject. It would depend on the circumstances of the moment what the 
Belgian Government would do if confronted by an Anglo-French contro- 
versy about evacuation. I believe that they would welcome rather than regret 
evacuation if others were willing. I was informed last autumn that the 
military chiefs at Headquarters would prefer evacuation from the point of 
view of army administration as they find it difficult and awkward properly 
to train recruits in the occupied territory, and consider their army of occupa- 
tion too small to afford protection. 

3 No. 249. 
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11. Finally, as regards a real Locarno spirit in Belgium, it is doubtful 
whether the average Belgian has ever possessed it in a complete form. He saw 
and sees in the Locarno treaties certain advantages to Belgium, that is to 
say, added security; but he is mostly devoid of one important element of 
that spirit, namely a full appreciation of the benefit to Europe and to the 
world generally from complete reconciliation between the European nations 
with Germany re-admitted as a partner in the pacific evolution of western 
civilization. His resentment for cruel wrongs suffered from 1914 onwards and 
for present-day difficulties, cost of living, etc., is still too strong. If Belgium 
were quite safe against any danger from Germany and flourishing, he would 
be likely to prefer that the latter should remain a pariah and suffering nation, 
incapable alike of internal prosperity and of external action. Few Belgians 
who are not international socialists, and therefore professedly pacifist, have 
up to now adopted the longer view .. .4 the wider hope. Nevertheless, the 
factors making for peace and conciliation as against truculent nationalism are 
not to be underestimated in this country, with its large and organised 
proletarian population, strongly represented in Parliament and attentive to 
the counsels of moderate-minded leaders who are themselves fully informed 
by the spirit of Locarno. 

I have, &c., 
GEORGE GRAHAME 


* Punctuation as in original. 


No. 265 


Extract! from a letter from Mr. Addtson (Berlin) to Sir W. Tyrrell 
[© 5891/33/18] 


BERLIN, july 9, 1927 
My dear Tyrrell, 
I 


It may not be altogether uninteresting if I tell you that the Auswartiges 
Amt appear to be thoroughly satisfied with the recent meeting at Geneva. 
Their attitude appears largely to be that it doesn’t very much matter whether 
the French reduce the occupation forces or not, that the question is largely 
academic and that, in any case, any reduction had better come (and is more 
likely to be obtained) as a French gesture and not as the result of German 
pressure. I am told that they even tried to persuade Stresemann not to 
mention the subject at all. 

The fact is that we should hear very little of the occupation were it not for 
internal policy and that, outside the occupied area itself, public opinion 
knows nothing of the question and cares less. 

Yours ever, 
JosEPH ADDISON 


' Thus in filed copy. The full text of this letter is untraced in Foreign Office archives. 
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No. 266 


_ The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received Fuly 12) 
No. 1514 [C 5949/11/18] 
PARIS, July 11, 1927 
Sir, 

With reference to my despatch No. 1452! of July 2nd, I have the honour to 
transmit to you, herewith, copy of a memorandum addressed by the German 
Embassy in Paris to the Ambassadors’ Conference respecting article 9 of 
the German law respecting war material. 

2. I do not think that any proposal will be made to return a reply to 
this memorandum. 

3. The Secretary General has suggested that a copy of it, together with 
a copy of the note from the Conference? to which it is a reply, should be 
communicated to the League of Nations at the time that the report on the 
outstanding questions, now being dealt with by the experts, is addressed to 
it. I will refer to you before this communication is made. 


I have, &c., 
CREWE 
ENCLOsuRE IN No. 266 
Memorandum A. 2190 
Traduction PARIS, 8 Juillet 1927 


En réponse au mémorandum de la Conférence des Ambassadeurs du ter 
Juillet 1927— No. 136—, le Gouvernement allemand a l’honneur de faire 
connaitre ce qui suit: 

La supposition que les commentaires de l’exposé des motifs concernant 
le § g du projet de loi sur le matériel de guerre tendrait a faire interpréter le 
texte de la loi dans le sens qui avait été expressément écarté lors des négocia- 
tions, n’est pas exacte. Au contraire, l’exposé des motifs attire expressément 
Pattention sur le fait que le § 9 ne prévoit pas exclusivement une condam- 
nation pour le cas ot |’auteur a réalisé ‘sciemment’ (wissentlich) les faits 
constituant l’acte délictueux (dolus directus) mais aussi pour le cas ot ot [sic] 
auteur estime seulement cette réalisation comme possible (dolus eventualis). 
Par conséquent, l’exposé des motifs tient enti¢rement compte du fait que le 
mot ‘sciemment’ (wissentlich), proposé primitivement du cété allemand, 
n’a pas été inséré dans le texte. Au demeurant, le Gouvernement allemand a 
VPhonneur de faire observer que, méme entiérement abstraction faite des 
poursuites pénales prévues au § 9, la répression de la fabrication, de 
l’exportation, de l’importation etc... .3 de matériel de guerre est garantie 
en tout cas par les interdictions légales absolues des §§ 1 et 2 en sus des 
dispositions complémentaires des §§ 3 et suivants de la loi. En effet toute 


? See No. 261, note 1. 2 No. 261. 3 Punctuation as in filed copy. 
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contravention a ces prescriptions de la loi entraine en vertu du code civil 
la nullité des actes contraires a linterdiction (§ 134 du code civil) et autorise 
et oblige notamment les autorités de la police et des douanes d’intervenir. 


No. 267 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. Addison (Berlin) 
No. 892 [C 5991/11/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 12, 1927 
Sir, 

The German Ambassador asked me to receive him yesterday as he had 
received instructions from Dr. Stresemann to make an urgent communication 
to me. Dr. Sthamer said that Dr. Stresemann had been much disturbed by 
a communication which Colonel Gosset had made to Herr Foerster of the 
War Department. According to the report made to Dr. Stresemann, Colonel 
Gosset had stated that the British Government would claim as of right 
similar facilities to those which had been offered to the ex-Allies for the 
inspection of the work of destruction at the eastern fortresses in the case of 
other outstanding obligations, and more particularly as regards the work 
still remaining to be verified in the coastal fortresses and in connection with 
the police.! Dr. Stresemann was startled and disturbed by this communication 
and had desired the Ambassador to enquire what was my attitude towards it. 
Dr. Stresemann understood that the question of control had been finally 
settled by our Geneva agreement, that the Commission of Control had been 
terminated and could not be revived in another form and that henceforth 
outstanding questions must be settled by the diplomatic channel and were 
governed in the last resort by article 213 of the Treaty of Versailles. Germany 
consequently was not liable to any further inspection and Dr. Stresemann 
was under the impression that he had told me personally at Geneva that no 
further inspection would be endurable for Germany. In short he thought that 
the Geneva agreement was ‘a real compromise finally settling all questions 
of inspection’. 

I told the Ambassador that I had had no report of Colonel Gosset’s conver- 
sation, and I should naturally prefer to say nothing until I had ascertained 
from Colonel Gosset what exactly he had said. The Ambassador admitted 
the perfect reasonableness of this plea, but asked for a very early statement 
of my views as Dr. Stresemann was anxious to have a reply before he left for 
his holiday, which he had planned to begin to-morrow. In these circum- 
stances, while reserving any statement as to what Colonel Gosset might 
actually have said, I told the Ambassador that I would at once state the 
position of the British Government. 

I said that Dr. Stresemann was under a complete misapprehension if he 
supposed that he had told me at Geneva that no further inspection would be 


1 Cf. No. 245, note 3. 
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endurable. What he had said was that the offer which he made in regard to 
the eastern fortresses must not be treated as a precedent. I had told him that 
I accepted the offer and the condition without arnére-pensée, but that I 
would beg him on his side not to exclude from his mind the possibility that 
the German Government might themselves wish to propose that any questions 
outstanding in regard to the coastal fortresses should be dealt with on their 
invitation in a similar way.? In other words I was not entitled to claim such 
an inspection of the coastal fortresses because it had been allowed in regard 
to the eastern fortresses, but the possibility of an inspection was not to be 
excluded from future consideration. 

As regards the Commission of Control, I was in complete agreement with 
Dr. Stresemann. That was ended and could not be revived under any other 
name. He had particularly stipulated, and we had agreed, that the military 
observers attached to the Embassies to watch over the execution of the 
remaining points were not, in his own words, to be a gremium or collegium.3 
If any questions arose, they were to be treated, as Dr. Stresemann said, 
through diplomatic channels and, if we were dissatisfied with the result, 
our remedy was to bring the case before the League and to ask the Council 
to order an inspection. I added that this was a course which both the British 
and, as I believed, the other interested Governments were most anxious to 
avoid. We earnestly hoped that means would be found to satisfy us on the 
outstanding points without it being necessary for us to take Germany so to 
speak ‘into court.’ I believed that on several points, as, for instance, on the 
laws relating to the police or associations, a mere examination of papers 
would suffice, but in the case of the coastal defences something more might 
be necessary, and I repeated my hope that the German Government would 
not exclude the possibility of solving that problem by a voluntary initiative 
rather than leave us with no choice but to raise the question at the League. 
This, I said, was the position as it was left by our agreement at Geneva: 
the Ambassador might be sure that it was the earnest desire of the British 
Government and of myself to get these matters settled as quickly as possible 
and in the way which offered the least difficulty for all the parties concerned. 
I should, of course, inform myself as to what Colonel Gosset had actually 
said. I did not think that he could have claimed that the eastern precedent 
established our right to demand the same inspection elsewhere, but, if he 
had in fact done so, he had been acting under a misapprehension. That was 
not a claim which it was open to me to make after the agreement which we 
had reached in Geneva last month. 

Iam, &c., 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


2 See No. 241. 
3 i.e. a corporate body: see Volume II, No. 355, note 2. 
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No. 268 


Letter from Mr. Sargent to Mr. Greg" (Bucharest) 
[© 5972/1531/37) 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 12, 1927 
Dear Greg, 

In your letter of June 27th? you remarked that you were not certain of the 
attitude of the Foreign Office toward the Bessarabian Treaty and the question 
of Bessarabia in general. As a matter of fact we went thoroughly into the 
question at the time of the ratification of the Bessarabian Treaty by Italy: 
when it became necessary to take stock of the situation, and to see what were 
our obligations, if any, entailed in the Treaty. As you are aware from the 
Departmental memorandum on Bessarabia (see Foreign Office print January 
26th, 1926, Section 12) we were not inclined to pay any great attention to 
the subject while Italy and Japan refrained from ratifying. Until ratified 
by all the signatories the Treaty was not in force (see article 9). Apart from 
this there was nothing in the Treaty which bound us to assist Roumania in 
the event of the Russians ever endeavouring to re-take the province by force. 
Nor did we think it likely that the Russians would endeavour to do so for 
two reasons :— 


(1) The Soviet army was possibly unequal to the task, and 

(2) The Russians would probably gain their ends more quickly by promo- 
ting a rising in Bessarabia itself. 

Since the ratification by Italy, the position has altered somewhat and our 
views on the subject at present are as follows. 

(i) Until Japan ratifies, the Treaty is technically not in force (see article 9) 
but the Japanese Government have stated that they will ratify as soon as 
the other signatories have done so. Unless, therefore, they have quite recently 
changed their minds it may be assumed that the Treaty will come into force 
definitely in the near future. It is quite probable that both Russia and 
Roumania have since the Italian ratification been trying to influence the 
Japanese in this matter—the Russians wanting naturally to prevent Japan 
from ratifying and thus bringing the Treaty into force, while the Roumanians 
would be working in the precisely contrary sense. In such a competition one 
would be inclined to put one’s money on Russia who has considerably more 
to offer Japan in return than Roumania. The chances are therefore that in 
spite of her previous assurances Japan will not be in any hurry to ratify. 
Indeed this is proved by the fact that four months have now elapsed since the 
Italian ratification and Japan has as yet made no move. 

(ii) By the entry into force of the Treaty His Majesty’s Government and 
the other signatories will have formally recognised Roumania’s sovereignty 
over Bessarabia as against the claims of Soviet Russia, which as you know 
have never been abandoned. As a result of this recognition of Roumania’s 
sovereignty the obligations laid down in article 10 of the Covenant of the 


1 H.M. Minister at Bucharest. 2 Not printed. 3 Cf. No. 39. 
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League will become binding upon His Majesty’s Government and the other 
signatories in the case of a Russian attempt to recover Bessarabia by force. 
The extent of the obligations of His Majesty’s Government under article 10 
have never been defined, but it may safely be assumed at any rate that their 
operation constitutes some sort of additional commitment in regard to 
Bessarabia from which His Majesty’s Government has hitherto been free. 
This is borne out by the fact that when, subsequent to the signature of the 
Bessarabian Treaty, the Ambassadors’ Conference were called upon to recog- 
nise on behalf of the Principal Allied Powers, the Russo-Polish frontier laid 
down in the Treaty of Riga,* we were sufficiently alive to the mistake we had 
made in the case of Bessarabia (that is, of being committed to the defence of a 
frontier in the maintenance of which we had no interest whatever) to stipulate 
that the Conference, in its resolution recognising the Russo-Polish frontier, 
should insert a clause making it quite clear that the Powers represented on 
the Ambassadors’ Conference did not consider their obligations in regard to 
the scheme could be called into play in defence of its frontier.’ It will be 
apparent to you that the very fact that this distinction exists between the 
recognition of the Bessarabian frontier and that of the Russo-Polish frontier 
will provide Roumania with an argument that in the case of the former the 
absence of any reservation proves that article 10 does operate in the case of 
Bessarabia. Thus you will see that should Japan ever ratify and should Russia 
make an attack on Bessarabia we should find ourselves in a somewhat 
awkward position. There is this, however, to be said. Article 10 of the 
Covenant leaves it open to the Council to decide what action should be 
taken and as the signatories of the Bessarabian Treaty are the principal 
members of the Council I suppose we can take it that they will not decide to 
take any action which will involve them too much one way or the other. On 
the other hand, we have to remember that both France and Italy are bound 
to Roumania by Treaties of Friendship.© You will find comments on these 
Treaties from the Bessarabian point of view in the Foreign Office print, 
December 31st, 1926, section 1 (Departmental Memorandum on Treaties, 
Alliances, etc., affecting the security of South-Eastern Europe) .? 

(iii) In article 2 of the Treaty provision is made for a Boundary Commission 
to be appointed within fifteen days of the coming into force of the Treaty in 

* The peace treaty of March 18, 1921, between Poland and the Russian Socialist Federal 
Republic and the Ukraine is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 114, pp. 917-50. 

$ The decision of the Conference of Ambassadors of March 15, 1923, in accordance with 
its resolutions of the previous day on the subject of the frontiers of Poland is printed op. cit., 
vol. 118, pp. 960-3. In reporting on the proceedings of the conference on March 14, 1923, 
Mr. Phipps had stated in particular in Paris telegram No. 294 of that day: “The Drafting 
Committee considered whether any saving clause could be introduced in the decision for 
relieving the allied governments of their responsibility under article 10 of the covenant, for 
the maintenance of the Polish-Russian frontier. All they could recommend, however, was 
the insertion of the words “‘sous leur résponsabilité’’ in the paragraph referring to the frontier 
agreed upon between Russia and Poland in Treaty of Riga.’ 

6 The Franco-Roumanian treaty of June 10, 1926, and the Italo-Roumanian treaty of 
September 16, 1926, are printed with attached protocols, op. cit., vol. 125, pp. 582-5 and 
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order to trace the new frontier-line on the spot. I need not go into details 
on this point: it will be quite obvious to you that should such a Commission 
proceed to sail down the Dniester they would run the risk of being potted at 
from the Russian side and of suffering the same fate as the Italian members 
of the Albanian Boundary Commission which resulted in the Corfu incident.’ 
Should Japan ratify, therefore, we shall have to find some means of getting 
round article 2. 

(iv) When Italy ratified the Treaty as you know rumour was current in 
Central Europe that we were behind them in an endeavour to create a 
coalition against the Soviet Government, and our relations with the Soviets 
at that time were sufficient to give some sort of colour to these rumours. 
The mention of the awkward situation which would be created should the 
Treaty ever come into force (as shown above) would be sufficient for any- 
body who knew the facts to show that we are the last people in the world who 
really want to see the Treaty ratified and come into force. It was for this 
reason that the Secretary of State received foreign journalists at Geneva 
during the March meeting of the Council and dealt specifically with the 
charge levelled against His Majesty’s Government of complicity in Italy’s 
ratification of the Treaty.® 

I think the foregoing summarises pretty well our attitude toward the 
question of Bessarabia. For more detailed consideration of the problem 
involved, I must refer you to the Departmental memoranda. 

Yrs. ever 
ORME SARGENT 


7 Cf. No. 55, note 6. 
8 For Sir A. Chamberlain’s statement of March 8 cf. No. 31, note 2. 


No. 269 


The Allted Military Experts (Berlin) to Marshal Foch (Paris)? 
No. 74 [C 6192/11/18] 


Cojne BERLIN, le 13 Fuillet 1927 


Nous avons l’honneur de vous transmettre, ci-joint, le procés-verbal 
germano-allié établi a4 la suite de la vérification des destructions d’abris 
bétonnés a la frontiére orientale. 

A ce procés-verbal est ajouté un rapport spécial des deux experts alliés 
qui ont procédé a la dite vérification. Ce rapport a été approuvé a l'unani- 
mité. 

PuLINx GOSSET 
DuRAND Rossi? 


! This report was received in the Foreign Office on July 21 under Paris covering despatch 
No. 1589 (not preserved in Foreign Office archives). 

2 Colonel Rossi was Italian Military Attaché at Berlin and military expert in succession 
to Colonel Azzariti. 
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ENCLOsuRE 1 IN No. 269 
Procés- Verbal 


au sujet de l’exécution de l’accord réalisé 4 Paris le 31 Janvier 1927 entre 
le Général von Pawelsz, Représentant qualifié du Gouvernement Allemand, 
et le Comité Militaire Allié de Versailles, concernant le systéme des ouvrages 
fortifiés des frontiéres Est et Sud de |’Allemagne.3 


Les soussignés: Général von Pawelsz, 
Commandant Durand, 
Major Pulinx 


reconnaissent, par le présent acte, que la destruction des abris énumérés 
cl-aprés était complétement exécutée, a la date de l’établissement du présent 
procés-verbal, conformément a l’accord établi a Paris, le 31 Janvier 1927, 
entre le Général Von Pawelsz, Représentant qualifié du Gouvernement 
Allemand, et le Comité Militaire Allié de Versailles. Il s’agit de sept abris 
situés sur la rive droite de l?Oder prés Glogau, de cinq abris situés sur la 
rive droite de l’Oder prés Kiistrin et de vingt-deux abris au Sud de K6nigs- 
berg, a savoir: les abris No. 1, 2, 7, 9, 11, 12, 17, 20, 27, 28, 30, 33, 41, 42, 
43, 47, 49 dont la destruction a été proposée par le Gouvernement Allemand 
dans la note de l’Ambassade d’Allemagne A. 471, du 8 Février 1927, adressée 
au Président de la Conférence des Ambassadeurs,‘ et les abris No. 6, 10, 48, 
50 et 51 dont la destruction a été décidée par la Conférence des Ambassadeurs, 
décision qui a été portée a la connaissance du Gouvernement allemand par 
la lettre de l’Ambassade d’Italie 4 Berlin, Expert militaire, No. 14/F du 
16 Mars 1927.5 
Glogau, le 8 Juillet 1927. 

VON PAWELSZ 

PuLInx 

DuRAND 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 269 


Rapport du Major Pulinx, expert malitatre belge, chargé des fortifications, et du 
Commandant Durand, expert militaire frangats, sur la vérification des destructions d’abris 
bétonnés a la frontiére orientale allemande 


A la suite de la décision du Comité Militaire Allié nous chargeant de 
procéder a la vérification des destructions d’abris bétonnés 4 la frontiére 
orientale et aprés avoir accepté les modalités d’exécution de cette vérification, 
le Général lieutenant von Pawelsz, expert du Gouvernement allemand, nous 
a invités a passer avec lui l’inspection des dites destructions. 

Cette inspection a eu lieu les 4, 5 et 6 Juillet 4 Koenigsberg, le 7 Juillet a 
Custrin et le 8 Juillet 4 Glogau. Elle s’est effectuée dans une atmosphére de 
parfaite courtoisie et nous avons eu toutes facilités pour l’accomplissement 


3 See Volume IT, No. 436. * Not printed. 
5 Untraced in Foreign Office archives. 
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de notre mission. Dans chaque Place, un Officier de la Kommandantur a 
donné avec empressement tous les éclaircissements désirés, les moyens de 
transports [sic] (autos 4 6 places et, pour la circulation 4 travers champs, 
voitures légéres d’officiers 4 2 chevaux) ont été fournis par la Reichswehr 
et des équipes d’ouvriers ont été constamment tenues a notre disposition 
immediate, pour les fouilles ou déblaiements éventuels. 

Conformément aux instructions du Comité militaire allié, nous sommes 
assurés que tous les ouvrages de la frontiére orientale, dont la destruction 
a été ordonnée tant par le Gouvernement allemand que par la Conférence 
des Ambassadeurs, étaient complétement détruits, en vérifiant: 


1. que les emplacements des abris détruits étaient bien les emplacements 
topographiques indiqués sur la carte fournie 4 la Commission de Contrdéle; 

2. que la destruction était totale; 

3. qu'il n’y avait pas de communications téléphoniques ou télégraphiques 
reliant les emplacements détruits soit aux abris voisins, soit 4 un poste central. 

Ces vérifications ont été faites dans les conditions ci-aprés: 


1. Emplacements des abris détruits 


Les emplacements des abris détruits ont pu étre identifiés sans difficulté, 
grace aux points de repére existant sur le terrain et aussi 4 ce fait que le 
Major Pulinx avait vu presque tous les abris, lors des reconnaissances effec- 
tuées par la Commission Militaire Interalliée de Contréle. 

Les photographies qui ont été jointes au rapport® du Général von Pawelsz, 
adressé aux Ambassadeurs alliés 4 Berlin ont été également toutes vérifi¢es. 
L’anomalie signalée dans le Compte-Rendu du Major Pulinx’? au sujet des 
photographies relatives a l’un des abris, s’est expliquée par ce fait que l’abri 
en question avait deux portes d’entrée et que sur chaque cliché un arbre 
masque I’une d’elles. 


2. Degré de destruction 


Tous les travaux de déblaiement nécessaires avaient été effectués avant 
notre arrivée: de sorte que nous n’avons pas eu a en demander au cours de 
Inspection. 

Nous avons constaté pour chacun des abris qui étaient a détruire qu'il 
ne restait plus aucun élément susceptible d’étre utilisé pour une réfection 
éventuelle et qu’en conséquence la destruction était totale. 

A Koenigsberg, il est apparu que le béton employé était de trés mauvaise 
qualité. Les explosions l’avaient en grande partie réduit en poussi¢re ou en 
cailloux s’effritant facilement. L’officier de Reichswehr, représentant la 
Place de Koenigsberg a déclaré, a ce sujet, que les abris ayant été construits 
clandestinement,® cette construction n’avait pu étre étroitement surveillée 


6 See No. 242, note 3. 7 V. ibid., note 6. 

8 Note in filed copy: ‘La construction de la plupart des abris a été confiée a l’entreprise 
civile, ou méme a des particuliers, avec la consigne de dire qu’ il s’agissait de ‘“‘Kartoffeln- 
keller’? (caves 4 pommes de terre), bétonnées en vue de mettre les pommes de terre a 
V’abri de ’humidité. (Déclaration du Capitaine Doberg, adjoint du Général von Pawelsz.)’ 
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par |’Autorité militaire, il a ajouté que cette derniére envisageait actuelle- 
ment de poursuivre certains entrepreneurs devant les tribunaux. A Custrin et 
a Glogau, par contre, le béton a été fractionné en blocs compacts, ayant au 
moins la grosseur de pavés de rue. 

Les débris de béton ont été soit utilisés pour empierrer les chemins, soit 
dérobés par des paysans des environs. Dans certains endroits, ils étaient 
encore répandus sur le sol, parfois jusqu’a plusieurs centaines de métres du 
lieu de!’explosion, ou bien ils étaient rassemblée [stc] en tas au bord deschemins 
a réparer. Dans quelques places enfin, ot les abris étaient enterrés, les 
débris de béton avaient déja été enfouis dans le sol. 

Auprés de deux abris, il restait encore des tringles de fer entassées. I] a 
été déclaré que ces tringles devaient étre enlevées trés prochainement et 
que d’ailleurs, du fait qu’elles étaient maintenant complétement rouillées, 
elles ne pouvaient plus étre utilisées pour des constructions en béton armé. 

En ce qui concerne les procédés de destruction employés, les renseigne- 
ments suivants ont été fournis: 

Les destructions ont été confiées a l’entreprise civile, sauf Koenigsberg, 
pour un abri dont la destruction a été l’ceuvre du Bataillon de Pionniers de 
la rére D[ivision d’] I[nfanterie]. Ce bataillon avait, en effet, désiré procéder 
a une expérience sur la puissance des explosifs. L’abri en question a été 
comme volatilisé. 

A lorigine, les entrepreneurs avaient essayé de faire sauter les abris en 
une seule fois, mais les dégats caussé¢s [sc] aux plantations et aux maisons 
avoisinantes furent tels qu’il a été décidé que ce procédé serait seulement 
employé aux endroits oh aucun dommage important ne devait en résulter 
et que les abris se trouvant dans les bois, en terres cultivées a proximité 
d’habitations ou dans des localités seraient, eux, détruite [stc] progressivement, 
par petites explosions successives. C’est ce deuxiéme procédé qui a été le 
plus employé. 


3. Communications téléphoniques ou télégraphiques 


Au cours des reconnaissances qui ont été effectuées par la Commission 
Militaire Interalliée de Contréle, l existence de communications télé- 
phoniques ou télégraphiques reliant les ouvrages entre-eux ou a un poste 
central n’a été constatée ni 4 Koenigsberg, ni 4 Custrin, ni a Glogau. I 
a seulement été remarqué que les abris étaient pourvus a leur partie supérieure 
de deux tubes destinés l’un a l’aération, l'autre au passage d’un fil télé- 
phonique. 

Nous n’avons pas trouvé traces de lignes téléphoniques ou télégraphiques 
aux emplacements des abris détruits ni 4 leurs abords. Nous avons visité 
des abris non détruits, anciens et récents; et n’avons pas davantage trouvé de 
telles lignes. Le plan des communications de la Place de Koenigsberg a été 
soumis a notre examen. II porte bien un réseau de communications souter- 
raines, établi avant et pendant la guerre, mais aucun abri, ancien ou récent, 
n’est relié a ce réseau. 
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Les représentants allemands ont déclaré que cette liaison était établie 
seulement en cas de besoin, au moyen de fils téléphoniques de campagne, 
et que les abris anciens ont été ainsi reli¢és pendant la guerre, de méme que, 
jusqu’a leur destruction, deux abris nouveaux qui étaient utilis¢és pour l’obser- 
vation de tirs d’artillerie. 

Pour |’acquit de notre conscience, nous avons fait exécuter quelques 
fouilles en notre présence. Elles n’ont pas révélé l’existence de communica- 
tions souterraines. 

En résumé, nous avons constaté que tous les abris dont la destruction 
avait été ordonnée, en exécution de l’Accord de Paris du 31 janvier 1927, 
soit par le Gouvernement allemand soit par la Conférence des Ambassa- 
deurs, avaient été complétement détruits. Nous avons, en conséquence, signé 
le procés-verbal ci-joint, prévu par les Accords de Genéve, et dont le texte, 
en allemand et en francais, avait été proposé par le Ministére des Affaires 
Etrangéres allemand.° 

PULINX DuRAND 


9 In a letter of July 9 to the Director of Military Operations and Intelligence (copy 
received in the Foreign Office from the War Office on July 16) Colonel Gosset stated that 
Commandant Durand had reported that morning to the experts on these visits. Colonel 
Gosset stated in particular: ‘The marked change of attitude of the German Government 
and their representatives in connection with these visits must, in my opinion, be regarded 
as foreshadowing increased pressure in the near future with a view to the reduction of troops 
in the occupied territories. . . . 

‘The effect on Commandant Durand has been quite excellent and his report will have a 
far better effect in France than any report that I might have rendered. 

‘The relations between the Allied Experts and the German authorities were most cordial 
throughout the visits, and I submit that General von Pawelsz deserves great credit both for 
the skill and thoroughness with which the visits were “stage managed’’, and for the tact 
and friendliness with which he conducted them. 

‘Whether it will be possible for a word to this effect to filter through diplomatic channels, 
unofficially, or not I do not know, but I think it might help. 

‘3. General von Pawelsz discussed various subjects with Commandant Durand during 
the visits, including the attitude of Germany towards the bolshevic danger, and referred to 
Locarno. Commandant Durand replied ‘‘but we must not forget that there was a Rapallo”, 
whereupon General von Pawelsz said ‘‘yes, but Locarno is far and away more effective and 
more important than Rapallo”. He added that, even if Germany and Russia won a war 
together, it would merely mean that Germany would be delivered into the hands of the 
Bolsheviks. 

‘General von Pawelsz also discussed the serious slowness of promotion in the Germany army 
for junior ranks and, I gathered, indicated that the annual release of 5% of officers will be 
largely applied in freeing comparatively junior officers who were only kept on after the war 
in order to enable them to qualify for a pension, however small. 

‘The question of visits to Establishments, Police, etc., was also touched on, and it appears 
that the German Military authorities admit that visits to dismantlements will be essential 
and did not raise any serious objection to visits to other classes of work, etc. The objection, 
I understand, comes from the Auswartiges Amt [German Ministry of Foreign Affairs], 
who fear that if they give way the Government will be liable to attack by the German 
Nationalists.’ 
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No. 270 


Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Brussels) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received Fuly 16) 


No. 569 [C 6074/11/18] 


Very confidential BRUSSELS, July 14, 1927 
Sir, 

With reference to my despatch No. 559! of July 12, I have the honour to 
inform you that I saw M. Vandervelde again on July 14 when he informed 
me of the further developments in regard to the representations made by the 
German Minister on the subject of Comte de Broqueville’s allegations as to 
German military preparations. 

2. M. Vandervelde emphasised that he had been careful throughout that 
neither he, as Minister for Foreign Affairs, nor the Government in general 
should appear as involved in these discussions, but that the matter should be 
presented as concerning only the Minister of National Defence. He stated 
that his own personal view was that although Comte de Broqueville’s allega- 
tions were greatly exaggerated, there was, nevertheless, a residuum of fact 
at the bottom of them. 

3. After passing to Comte de Broqueville the German Minister’s last 
request for details of the grounds on which the allegations were made, 
M. Vandervelde had received from the Minister of National Defence a 
communication giving the required particulars at some length? with a request 
that he would make such use of it as he desired with the German Minister. 
M. Vandervelde had refused to adopt this course, partly for the reason that 
the document would too greatly compromise certain sources of information— 
he mentioned in particular the Belgian Military Attaché in Paris. An 
abridged memorandum had subsequently been drawn up which he had 
handed to the German Minister as Comte de Broqueville’s answer.’ 

4. M. Vandervelde gave me both these documents to read. From my 
recollection of them the main grounds upon which Comte de Broqueville 
based his allegations as regards the strength of the Reichswehr were first the 
report of the Military Control Commission of 1925;* secondly a statement by 
Dr. Gessler in his speech of February 16, 1927, regarding the Navy, which 
showed that discharges were greatly over 5%; thirdly a statement by Herr 
Ro6nneberg [Rénneburg], a Deputy in the Reichstag, on March 29, 1927, 


1 Not printed. This despatch referred to reports of a speech on February 15, 1927, by 
Comte de Broqueville (see The Times, February 16, 1927, p. 13) regarding alleged German 
military preparations and in particular the number of discharges from the Reichswehr, 
and summarized a further speech on the subject made in the Belgian Senate by Comte de 
Broqueville on July 6. Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen had received from M. Vandervelde on 
July 11 an account of ensuing Belgian—German diplomatic exchanges: cf. Documents 
Diplomatiques Belges 1920-1940, vol. ii, pp. 433-4. V. ibid., pp. 415-16 and 420-1 respectively, 
for Belgian enquiries in connexion with Comte de Broqueville’s earlier allegations and for 
the reply of March 2 from the Foreign Office. 

2 V. ibid., pp. 434-40. 3 V. ibid., pp. 442-4. 4 Not printed. 
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in which the speaker had laid stress on the necessity of taking further measures 
for the return to civil life of the 15,000 soldiers discharged annually from the 
Reichswehr: (this was pointed to as evidence that the annual discharges 
from the Reichswehr were in fact up to 15 per cent). In regard to German 
military preparations in general, the arguments were mostly based upon the 
Reichswehr budget which was taken as proof that the expenditure provided 
for showed that armaments in excess of those allowed under the Versailles 
Treaty were being manufactured. 

5. The first of the two memoranda, the one which M. Vandervelde had 
refused to make use of, contained further statements based on enquiries set 
on foot by Comte de Broqueville in consequence of the reports and speeches 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph. In particular, enquiries regarding 
discharges from the Reichswehr, the source of which could not be divulged, 
purported to show that discharges were in fact up to 25 per cent. According 
to this memorandum, the French authorities, who were consulted by the 
Belgian Military Attaché, were not prepared to endorse fully the information 
obtained by Comte de Broqueville. 

6. M. Vandervelde told me that the Belgian Government had no desire 
to press this matter to any length and that they would not refer it to the 
League of Nations. Nor did he think that the German Government had any 
desire to push matters to any distance. He suggested the matter might end 
in the publication of the communication made by him to the German 
Minister and of an answer returned by the German Government. 

7. M. Vandervelde went on to explain that one of the reasons why he 
himself had not raised any strong objections to Comte de Broqueville’s 
omission to concert with him before making this speech, was that he regarded 
its delivery as mainly due to considerations of internal politics. The con- 
tinuance of the Socialists in the Government was dependent upon the satis- 
faction of their wishes in regard to certain questions, the most important 
of which was the reduction of military service to six months. At the time of 
the Socialist Christmas Congress (reported in my despatch No. 11784 of 
December 28, 1926) M. Vandervelde had stated that continued Socialist 
participation in the Government after the solution of the financial crisis 
and a return to normal conditions, would depend upon their receiving satis- 
faction in this and certain other matters. He had quite recently informed 
M. Jaspars and the King that unless such satisfaction were accorded he and 
his Socialist colleagues would leave the Government in the autumn. The 
Cabinet had ultimately decided that the Minister of National Defence should 
prepare a Bill on the basis of the Socialist desiderata. This was in fact being 
done. A necessary corollary to the reduction of military service to six months, 
to meet the Socialist views, would, he said, be some measure of permanent 
frontier defence. M. Vandervelde thought that in making his speech in the 
Senate Comte de Broqueville had been mainly influenced by a wish to say 
something appetising to his supporters on the Right and to emphasise the 


5 President of the Belgian Council of Ministers. 
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need for permanent defences, while at the same time working to secure satis- 
faction for the Socialists in the Defence Bill. 
I have, &c., 
H. M. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 


No. 271 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received Fuly 18) 
No. 525 [C 6122/84/22] 


RoME, July 15, 1927 
Sir, 

With reference to my despatch No. 497' of the goth ultimo, I have the 
honour to report that the economic situation continues to absorb public 
attention to the exclusion of all other questions. I recently reported to you 
that Signor Mussolini said to me that foreign affairs no longer presented 
much interest to him as he was devoting all his attention to economic prob- 
lems.2 This attention is certainly necessary, for although opinions differ as 
to whether the actual economic position presents real danger, there is a 
general consensus of opinion that it is certainly serious. When there exists, 
as in this case, a conflict of views, the best course seems to be to obtain as 
many expressions of opinion as possible from various authoritative sources 
and to compare them. 

2. On the 8th instant, a mecting took place in Rome of the Presidents of 
the 143 federated organisations of the General Fascist Confederation of 
Italian Industry. It was addressed by the President-General, Signor Benni, 
and I enclose a summary! of his speech herewith. I would draw your atten- 
tion to his statement in paragraph 11 regarding the gold wholesale prices 
index figure, showing an alteration of 20% to the disadvantage of Italy since 
1924. Signor Benni’s speech is distinctly moderate and so were the opinions 
expressed by the other Presidents of the federated organisations. They were 
all anxious to view matters from a reasonable standpoint and to assist the 
Government to the best of their power, but they considered the situation as 
serious. They decided that they would endeavour to carry on with the least 
possible loss and the least possible dislocation of labour, but that they could 
not hope to export without loss under present conditions. They insisted 
that the lira must on no account be allowed to go higher than go to the £, 
and that the Government must concentrate its efforts on reducing prices and 
thus permitting a reduction in wages. I learn that in various concerns the 
employers have met their workmen for a friendly discussion and have sug- 
gested that wages should be reduced, but in every case the employees have 
refused to consider the proposal or to contemplate any reduction either in 
wages or in increased cost of living (caro vivere) bonus. In some cases they 


1 Not printed, 2 See No. 243. 
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offered to work an extra hour, but as most industries are already on short 
time and more stock is being produced than can be disposed of this was not 
helpful. 

g. On July 9, twelve representatives of the federated organisations, selected 
by their colleagues, called upon the Prime Minister to express their views. 
I learn confidentially from one of them that their reception by Signor 
Mussolini was extremely unsympathetic. His Excellency was cross and angry. 
He accused them of being unreasonable and grasping. He said that he had 
heard that some of them wished to bring down the lira to 120 or thereabouts, 
but if anything of the kind were attempted he would see that the lira was 
brought to 80 to the £. Signor Mussolini would not allow any other speaker 
than Signor Benni, who is the Government nominee as President General, 
to address him, and Signor Benni was too cowed to speak freely. The depu- 
tation left in a depressed and somewhat irritated frame of mind. 

4. As reported to you in my despatch under reference, I had instructed 
my Commercial Counsellor to proceed to North Italy and collect all the 
information he could. I annex Mr. Rawlins’ report! of interesting interviews 
with various leading authorities. All these authorities were competent, but 
I suppress their names, as it is unsafe to criticise the Government in Italy 
at present, and if their identity were known they might be subject to re- 
prisals. 

5. I also enclose a report! by Mr. McClure? of conversations with Signor 
Motta, Signor De Stefani, Signor Rocco‘ and others. 

6. From all these different expressions of view it is not easy to form a 
definite conclusion. It would, I think, be a mistake to take too tragic a view, 
but there is a general consensus of opinion that Signor Mussolini has made 
a grave mistake in his policy of revaluation of the lira to such an extent and 
at such a rapid pace. Further that if he continued such a policy a critical 
situation would arise. Signor Mussolini has rendered his political position 
practically unassailable. He has met with success all the obstacles and diffi- 
culties presented by Communism, Socialism, and the opposition of other 
parties, the Mattiotti [Matteotti] Crisis,5 the Mafia, unbalanced Budgets and 
railway deficits. It would be an irony of fate if he were now to trip owing to 
an exaggerated success in the battle of the lira. His Excellency has made this 
question one of national and personal prestige, and he is an obstinate man. 
At the same time I believe him to be a wise one, and if and when export and 
other statistics begin to show the real dangers of the situation, he is great 


3 Press Officer in H.M. Embassy at Rome. 

* Signor Giacinto Motta was Vice-President of the Edison Company and Chairman 
of the Banca Nazionale di Credito; Professor Alberto De Stefani, a former Italian Minister 
of Finance, was Vice-President of the Council of National Economy and of the Council 
for Agrarian, Industrial and Commercial Education; Professor Alfredo Rocco was Minister 
of Justice and Cultural Affairs. 

5 Signor Matteotti, political secretary of the Unitary Socialist party and a leading 
member of the Opposition, had been murdered in June 1924. The five men accused of the 
crime were tried at Chieti, March 16-24, 1926: three were found guilty of unintentional 
homicide and two were acquitted. 
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enough to make a sudden and radical change of policy, should it be necessary. 
That he should have allowed the lira to be brought back from 82 to go to the 
£ is symptomatic. The idea has been mooted, as reported in Mr. McClure’s 
memorandum, that Signor Mussolini’s intention is to drive the industrialists 
into such a position that the only solution would be the taking over of their 
enterprises by the State. To this idea I refuse to give credence. 

7. In the meantime, the Government is making great efforts to bring 
down the cost of living, but so far without appreciable success. Strong action 
has been taken in the matter of urban rents. The Arbitration Courts ruth- 
lessly cut them down, and two landlords in Turin, one of them well known 
with over 1000 tenants, have been sentenced to ‘confino’.6 This measure has 
created a feeling of consternation in certain circles. Moreover, the policy 
is having its natural repercussion in the country districts, and tenant farmers 
and peasants are beginning to ask whether the Government cannot intervene 
to secure for them also better terms from their landlords. The agricultural 
situation is by no means favourable, and this year at least the much adver- 
tised ‘Battle of the Grain’ seems to have resulted in a dead loss to those who, 
under Government impulsion, embarked upon it. 

I have, &c., 
R. GRAHAM 


6 i.e. to confinement within a certain area. 


No. 272 


Mr. Addison (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received uly 18) 
No. 417 [(C 6128/33/18] 
BERLIN, July 15, 1927 
Sir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch No. 824! 
of the 28th ultimo (C 5392/33/18) in which you request me to inform you 
whether, in my opinion, there is any justification for the allegation that 
German propagandist societies, working in contact with the German Govern- 
ment, are exploiting the administrative difficulties with which the French 
Government are meeting in Alsace and Lorraine. 

2. So far as my observation and knowledge go, there is no truth whatever 
in these allegations, and I am confirmed in this opinion by the Press Attaché 
at this Embassy who bases his information not merely upon his extensive 
knowledge of the German press but also upon conversations with leading 


1 Not printed. This despatch made the request indicated below with reference to the 
seventh paragraph of No. 250. In reply to a similar enquiry in Foreign Office despatch 
No. 1757 to Paris, Lord Crewe had stated in particular in Paris despatch No. 1496 of July 8, 
that he would leave it to Sir R. Lindsay to comment on the part played by the German 
Government and that it was ‘very difficult to speak with knowledge and conviction’ regard- 
ing the part played by the German propagandist societies. He further stated that the author 
of the article referred to in No. 250 was M. Eccard, a Senator for the Bas Rhin department. 
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German personalities with regard to this very question. Some amplification 
of this negative assertion is, however, necessary if it is to be believed and I 
must accordingly advance, so far as in me lies, certain considerations which 
may be deemed to confirm the general view. 

g. I think it may be stated with confidence that no German propagandist 
societies exist which have for their open and avowed object the recovery of 
Alsace Lorraine, and it is difficult to see what any secret society, if there be 
such, could accomplish. The only associations which have any connection 
with Alsatian problems are those which have been established in order to 
press the claims of former Alsatians, now domiciled in Germany, for financial 
compensation, and these societies find little sympathy and receive no en- 
couragement, either pecuniary or moral, from the German Government. So 
far as my personal experience goes, and my opinion on this point is confirmed 
by the Press Attaché, there is no newspaper which advocates the return of 
Alsace to Germany, nor do I remember ever having read an article hostile 
to France on this particular question in any serious newspaper whether of the 
Right or of the Left. 

4. The reasons for this lack of interest in the fate of the former ‘Reichs- 
land’ are numerous and are not susceptible of adequate analysis within the 
limits of a despatch, but for the purposes of the present case the enumeration 
of some of them will probably suffice. It is for instance adequately realised 
that German support,—and above all German Government support—of an 
autonomous movement would defeat its own end and bring trouble upon 
Germany. But over and above this obvious fact there is the further considera- 
tion that the return of Alsace Lorraine to France is perhaps the only 
stipulation of the Treaty of Versailles which German public opinion and the 
German political parties consider to constitute a perfectly natural con- 
sequence of the loss of the war. The German mentality recognises that these 
provinces were removed from French control as the result of a successful 
war, and in a spirit of logic equally recognises that it was inevitable—and 
even perhaps right and proper—that they should return to their former 
allegiance as the result of an unsuccessful war, It would be asking too much 
to expect, as is sometimes demanded, that something should be done which 
goes beyond this tacit acquiescence and that Germany should, in some 
manner, make it clear that she recognises that she never had any right to be 
in Alsace Lorraine at all. These provinces were the prize of German victory; 
they have been restored to their former allegiance as the result of a counter 
victory. German public opinion understands the process, acquiesces in the 
result, and is willing that it should form part of the permanent settlement of 
Europe. It is not prepared to go further, but no feeling exists with regard to 
Alsace Lorraine similar to that which obtains in respect of purely German 
territory under foreign control, as to which it is the confident hope and obvious 
expectation of this country that the provisions of the Peace Treaty will be 
reversed. Danzig, the Polish Corridor, the partition of Upper Silesia, the 
Anschluss with Austria are each and severally live subjects of debate and live 
problems of Government policy. The return of Alsace Lorraine to France is, 
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as above mentioned, regarded as a perfectly reasonable result of the failure 
to win the war, and so far as I can see, no responsible person here gives a 
second thought to the matter. 

5. his state of public opinion is not merely due to the hereditary instinct 
of a race which has experienced all the vicissitudes of war during the last 
ten centuries and is therefore accustomed to accept defeat and its consequences 
as well as to exact the full toll of victory. It is also in a predominant measure 
due to the simple fact that the Germans, through their fifty years connection 
with Alsace, have come to realise that the Alsatians are in reality not Germans 
at all, but in their opinion a cross-grained, cantankerous off-spring of a 
pseudo-German race with which it is impossible to deal. The average German 
cannot understand what he terms the ingratitude of the Alsatian population. 
He thinks, with some justification, that the German Government did every- 
thing that was possible to promote the interests of Alsace—and it must be 
confessed that so far as material prosperity was concerned Alsace Lorraine 
fared very well under the imperial government—and the fact that the French 
were welcomed with open arms passes his comprehension and justifies him 
in the opinion that the removal of the provinces from German control is, on 
the whole, as much a benefit to Germany as the disappearance of the ‘Irish 
grievance’ may be to Great Britain. 

6. To such an extent do the German Government and the German public 
wish to hear no more of the Alsatian question that, according to my infor- 
mation, the Head of the Press Department of the German Government has 
received instructions to have no dealings with any Alsatian journalists who 
come to Berlin for the purpose of obtaining financial or other assistance. In 
short the Alsatian question does not exist, so far as Germany is concerned 
and no attempt is being made to revive it in this country. 

7. It would of course be too much to expect that the German Govern- 
ment and the German public should not derive some satisfaction out of the 
difficulties with which the French have to contend in the recovered provinces. 
It is pleasant to them to observe that the ingratitude which has been their 
portion is now being experienced by their successors, and the German news- 
papers therefore frequently quote extracts from French and Alsatian news- 
papers regarding the administrative difficulties or local movements of 
dissatisfaction in Alsace. This is, however, merely ‘Schadenfreude’ and is no 
evidence of a desire to see discontent in Alsace increased to such an extent as 
to arouse French irritation and thus create a situation dangerous to German 
interests. It is indeed clear that the French difficulties are largely due to the 
failure of the French Government and the French nation to understand that 
which the Germans realised through experience, namely, that—as above 
stated—the Alsatians are neither German nor French, and that the only way 
to manage them is to treat them almost as a separate entity and to allow 
them the greatest measure of autonomy compatible with national interests. 
The Germans so far as in them lay, accorded such treatment, and were re- 
warded with ingratitude, and they are naturally not displeased if the methods 
of overcentralisation and attempts at uniformity so congenial to the French 
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mind, should within a few years of the transfer of Alsace to French control, 
have produced almost as much discontent as was aroused by the well meant 
but ill directed efforts of the German imperial government to pamper the 
Alsatians into contented acquiescence in German sovereignty. 
I have, &c., 
JosEPH ADDISON 


No. 273 


Memorandum by Mr. Preston 


[WV 3378 /309/38] 
FOREIGN OFFICE! 


I agree very largely with the essence of the report in the “Times”? in so 
far as it concerns the state of nervousness at present prevailing in Soviet 
Government circles and the difficulties the ruling party in Russia is ex- 
periencing in dealing with domestic politics and the home economic situation. 

Long before the break with Britain seemed imminent the rulers of the 
Soviet Union were faced with economic and political difficulties at home and 
there seems no doubt—this is borne out by their own press—that they relied 
to a great extent on the development of events abroad resulting from the 
propaganda of the Comintern in order to keep the minds of their people off 
difficulties at home. With the first set back in China and the expulsion of 
the Soviet Embassy from Pekin Soviet international affairs took a decided 
turn for the worse, and it seemed that a climax was reached with the breaking 
off of relations with Britain. With these two blows, one to the Soviet’s 
aspirations of world revolution, the other to its prestige as a Government, 
the home situation, the party struggle and economic difficulties again loomed 
forth in even more threatening shape than hitherto, whilst a break with so 
important a commercial power as England seemed to involve economic 
complications that might severely damage the whole fabric of the Soviet 
economic system, more especially the export of Soviet raw material, timber 
flax & oil hitherto largely financed by British banks. 

Prior to 1926, with the exception of the Zinoviev and Trotsky opposition 
movement which created a stir in internal politics, internal political life in 
Soviet Russia was practically dormant and monotonous. Although crises, 
economic and financial, succeeded crises, year in year out, the Soviet Govern- 
ment, supported by its ruthless and efficient political police the Ogpu, found 
it a comparatively easy task to rule the country. Its task was made still more 
easy by the fact that its filial organisation—the Comintern—had, as it 
appeared to the population of Russia achieved no small success in China 
and during the strike in England, both of which events at the time of their 


! The main part of this undated memorandum was written between July 15 and 19, 
1927. Mr. Preston was apparently temporarily attached to the Northern Department of 
the Foreign Office. 2 Of July 12, 1927. 
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occurrence gave the Communists in Russia encouragement and drove their 
internal political enemies to despair. 

Since the recent check to Comintern’s activities in China and the failure of 
the general strike in the United Kingdom, the Soviet Government’s run of 
bad luck has seemed to have been fairly continuous,—I purposely treat the 
Soviet govt. and the Comintern as one organization—hence no doubt its 
adoption of the somewhat hazardous experiment of the war scare against 
England, an expedient which may yet do more harm than good to the Com- 
munist cause in Russia. In fact the Soviet Government has not been acting 
recently with its usual subtlety and conviction. Whilst not wishing to under- 
estimate its power, I think it may be stated that Stalin’s Government’s 
record has not been very pleasing to even the most optimistic of the com- 
munists, especially the younger members of the party, many of whom have 
lost faith in the cause which party discipline forces them to support. Proof 
of this is to be found in the large number of communists who are resigning 
their membership of the party (refer to my recent despatches’). 

In domestic economics, it would seem that the time will soon be reached 
when the socialistic economic experiments practised by the Soviet Govern- 
ment, such as the so-called ‘industrialisation’, economic ties between 
peasants and workers, meaning the exchange of industrial ware for agricul- 
tural products, etc. will have proved themselves a failure. Soviet economic 
journals publish statistics showing the production of various trusted industries 
to be equal to if not greater than that of pre-war times. But these figures 
should not be taken as an indication of genuine economic prosperity. It 
should be remembered that Soviet industries are financed by the State, one 
of whose main objects is to be able to show, for political motives, statistics 
of production that can compare favourably with those of the ancient régime 
and that, concealed by the flare of these grandiose figures, are high cost of 
production and inferior quality of goods produced. The doubtfulness of 
the economic issue makes food for discussion amongst Soviet politicians which 
can only add to the confusion already obtained in the ranks of the party. But 
if communists are already beginning to lose faith in their party’s economic 
experiments, foreigners who know Russia are certainly doing likewise. Thus 
the Germans, I was informed before I left Leningrad, are pursuing the careful 
policy of giving no more credits to Soviet industrial concerns until the Soviet 
bills they already hold become due, and are met.* The maturity of these bills 
is stated to be within from 15 to 18 months which is the period within which 
well informed Germans believe that the Soviet Government’s economic 
policy will have proved itself either a success or a failure. 

A few days before the break between the British and Soviet Governments 
took place a Swede of my acquaintance, who represents considerable Swedish 
vested interests in Soviet banks, came to me in a state of panic and sought 
information as to the likelihood of relations being broken off, adding that 


3 Cf. No. 232. 
4 Mr. Addison reported in Berlin despatch No. 408 of July 9 the receipt by Mr. Finlayson 
of similar information from the representative of an important British concern. 
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in the event of the break he intended to get his clients’ money out as quickly 
as possible. I subsequently met my Swedish friend in Finland, when he told 
me that he had completely lost faith in Soviet business; that conditions in 
Soviet Russia were becoming impossible, as the Soviet Government had 
reopened its attack on private capital and that he was getting his money out 
as fast as he could. 

It cannot be denied, however, that with a rich country like Russia to play 
with the present rulers of the Soviet Union, provided they make some de- 
parture from their present economic system, might very quickly add to the 
country’s prosperity. Neither of the two factors, relaxation in favour of 
private capital and initiative and a good harvest, so essential to improvement, 
however, would appear to be forthcoming, and there are therefore no grounds 
for assuming that this improvement will take place. 

There are no doubt instances of foreign capital being successfully invested 
in the Soviet Union; I am told that the Lena Goldfields is a case in point, 
but the rule—as the light of past events has shown—s for foreign enterprise 
to be unsuccessful in so far as vested interests are concerned; chapter and 
verse in support of this contention is easy to provide. 

Trade with the Soviet Union has been done by British firms who have made 
large profits by giving long credits. Since the break with England, however, 
and the deterioration of the internal situation in Russia I have been told 
that certain of these firms consider this business to be more risky, but in 
view of profits made in the past they are prepared to continue taking the 
risk. The monopoly of foreign trade—perhaps this is the one redeeming 
feature of this bulwark of the Soviet economic system—guarantees foreign 
holders of Soviet bills payment before anybody else, and the guarantee is 
worth something if only from the bare fact that Soviet credit would never 
survive the protesting of its bills abroad. My Swedish friend’s belief in the 
Soviet Union’s capacity today is nevertheless broken. 

The Soviet Government’s retaliatory measure to Britain for suspending 
relations of threatening to place orders intended for England in other countries 
is a bogey, which need not be taken seriously. At least it may be said of the 
Bolsheviks that they have always been willing to pay a high price for the 
best article, no matter from whence it comes. Furthermore, it may be said 
that out of trade relations Russia has much more to gain than England. 
Since 1921 the Soviet Union has sold to us goods to the value of about 
£,70,000,000 whilst as a customer she has only spent in England £24,274,000. 
Moreover practically all the raw materials we bought in the Soviet Union, 
timber, hides, butter, fish, eggs, petroleum, casings etc. for which England 
is a world market, we can—if necessary—purchase in other countries, many 
of them within the British Empire. Even in platinum, a mineral of which 
Russia formerly had a monopoly seeing that 95% of the world’s production 
used to come from the Ural mountains, the situation has changed owing to 
the discovery and successful mining of that mineral to-day in South Africa. 

The “Times’ is correct in stating that the rumours of coming wars— 
especially with England—which the Bolshevik leaders are at such pains to 
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spread, are having a detrimental influence on the economic life of the Soviet 
Union. There was evidence of this long before the break between England 
and Russia actually took place. In February 1927 I was told that peasants 
living in districts adjacent to the frontiers of the Baltic republics, thanks to 
their belief in the war scare, were converting every available Copeck in their 
possession into salt or some other commodity, with a resultant depreciation 
in the purchasing value of the former and a rise in the price of the latter at a 
time when the Government had launched a campaign for ‘a reduction of 
prices.’ Several merchants were actually shot for selling articles at prices 
exceeding those prescribed by law. 

I agree with the last paragraph in the “Times’ under review as to the 
intrigues that exist amongst the leaders of the Communist Party and the 
atmosphere of suspicion prevailing amongst members of the Party. In fact, 
since the split in the party all Communists have become suspicious of one 
another, and if members of the bourgeoisie are arrested by the authorities, 
it is frequently on account of their supposed sympathy for the opposition. 

In summarising, I should say therefore that the following are the facts of 
the Russian situation: 


Political: 

(a) Internal difficulties consisting of split in the party; dissension amongst 
leaders. 

(6) Disintegration in the party as a whole as a result of loss of faith of its 
members in the realisation of the party’s aspirations. New slogans and 
policies are required and nobody can be found who can produce them or dare 
to deviate from the line of Leninism, a thing which Lenin‘ himself, had he been 
alive, would have been strong enough to do; e.g. the introduction of N[ew] 
E[conomic] P[olicy] before he died. 

(c) The danger to the Government of organised hooliganism ‘The 
Choubarevtzi at Leningrad’® which is probably one of the greatest internal 
menaces the Soviet Government has to deal with. 

(d) Damage to the prestige of the Soviet Government, both at home and 
abroad, caused by the suspension of relations with England. 

(ec) Commintern’s [sic] set back in China. 

(f) National and autonomous movements in the Ukraine and Georgia. 


Economic: 


(a) Low productivity of labour, largely due to absenteeism, drunken[n]ess 
and lack of discipline amongst the workers. 

(6) Unemployment—there are 185,000 unemployed in Leningrad alone, 
and even according to Soviet statistics the figure for the towns alone in the 
Soviet Union is over a million. 

(c) Inefficiency of technical labour owing to placing of political com- 
munists regardless of their qualifications in the better paid posts. 


5 President of the Council of People’s Commissars, 1917-24. 
6 Cf. No. 284. 
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(d) High rate of interest paid by Soviet Trading Organisations for foreign 
credit, both on imports and exports. This difficulty 1s likely to increase rather 
than diminish, as a result of the break with England. 


P.S. Perhaps one of the most striking features in the recent development of 
political events in Russia is her absorption by Asiatic elements or what 
Georgian and Armenian communists themselves call, not without some sense 
of pride, the ‘Astatization’ of Russia. This feature has shown a marked 
tendency to increase under the Stalin regime. Stalin, himself a Georgian, 
has indulged in a policy of nepotism which almost seems to eclipse anything 
of the kind that has taken place under former Russian regimes. In fact his 
friends and countrymen are to be found in many of the high places in the 
Soviet bureaucracy. 

Ostracized by the West for reasons that are too well known to be repeated, 
it does not perhaps seem unnatural that the Soviet Union’s present rulers 
many of whom are themselves natives of Asia Minor, should turn towards the 
East. 

T. H. Preston 20/vm/27 


No. 274 


Letter from Mr. Addison (Berlin) to Mr. Sargent 
[C 6180 /1323/18] 
BERLIN, July 16, 1927 
My dear Orme, 

The following are the comments for which you ask in your letter to me of 
the 5th instant! with regard to a memorandum! of conversation between the 
Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies and Dr Seitz, President of the 
German Colonial Society. 

Dr Theodor Seitz was born in Mannheim in 1863 and joined the Baden 
Civil Service, was transferred to the Civil Service of the Reich in 1895, 
served in the Cameroons from ’94—’99. Subsequently he ran the ‘Kolonial 
Abteilung’ of the ‘Auswartiges Amt’.2 In ’07 he became Governor of the 
Cameroons, and in 1910 Governor of German South West Africa. Like all 
the German Colonial Governors before the war he is a man of great ability 
and of liberal views. He is not so active as the former Governor of German 
East Africa, Herr von [Dr.] Schnee, and his lectures and addresses are less 
aggressive than those of his former colleagues. 

The German Colonialgesellschaft has existed since 1887. Before the war it 
had 42,000 members, and published a newspaper which still appears—the 
‘Deutsche Kolonial-Zeitung’. After the war the Gesellschaft held an extra- 
ordinary meeting at Magdeburg in 1920 to decide whether it should continue 
to exist. The decision was in the affirmative, and it was resolved that its 
aim in future should be ‘to maintain the German character of the former 


1 Not printed. Mr. Ormsby Gore’s conversation with Dr. Seitz took place on June 20. 
2 The Colonial Department of the German Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
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German colonies and to strive to regain them’. Its propaganda was to be 
conducted outside the political parties. ‘While remaining aloof from party 
politics the Gesellschaft will strive to propagate understanding for colonial 
and overseas questions throughout the German people and serve as a con- 
centration point for all movements to regain the colonies’. Practically all 
the ‘Kolonial-Vereine’ and organisations are affiliated to it. Its head office 
is in Berlin in what was formerly called ‘Africa House’ am Karlsbad 10, 
off the Potsdamerstrasse. 

The Gesellschaft continues to carry on some work in South West Africa 
where it has retained the Hospital ‘Elizabeth Haus’ in Windhuk, to which it 
appoints German nurses. It also gives financial assistance to the German 
schools in South West Africa for which it finds teachers, pays their fares out 
and home and pays their salaries when on leave. The former president of the 
Gesellschaft, Hertzog Johann zu Mecklenburg, died on 16th February, 1920, 
and Dr Seitz was appointed to succeed him. The Gesellschaft receives sub- 
scriptions for a fund from which a large number of Germans have obtained 
grants to help them to return to South West Africa. The principal subscribers 
are trade and shipping circles in Hamburg. 

With regard to the conversation itself it appears to me that Dr Seitz stated 
his case quite fairly and frankly, and that his statements are substantially 
accurate. I will take the main points seriatim and add such comments of 
my own as appear to me to bear upon them. 

‘The public mind in Germany was, in his opinion, mainly occupied with 
the Polish questions; secondly with the problems of the Rhineland, and only 
thirdly with the colonial questions, in which he was more particularly in- 
terested. In fact he regarded the situations created in the Polish corridor, in 
the threat to East Prussia and the existing division of Upper Silesia as con- 
stituting the danger points in regard to Germany’s whole external policy 
and her relations with all other Powers, as well as the principal difficulty in 
the way of a stable moderate Government inside Germany’. This is perfectly 
accurate, but I should not be inclined to put the colonial question as third 
in rank of importance. In my humble estimation German public opinion, 
so far as it considers foreign problems at all, places them in the following order 
of importance:— 


1) Danzig and the Corridor, 

2) Upper Silesia, 

3) Reparations, 

4) War Guilt, 

5) General Disarmament, 

6) Anschluss, and 

7 and last) The Colonial question. 


It has so often been pointed out from here and it is so thoroughly realised at 
home that the main problem with regard to Germany is the territorial 
question connected with Poland, that it is hardly necessary to stress this any 
further. The question of Reparations is coloured by the feeling of humiliation 
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which accompanies it, in other words, the Germans would like to get rid of 
Reparations not merely on economic grounds, but also because they con- 
sider that they ought not to be submitted to any form of foreign control. Over 
and above this, of course, there is the economic argument that the ex-Allies 
ought to realise that payments in cash and kind can in fact in the long run 
only injure the recipients. In this connection the remark of Bismarck’s is often 
quoted ‘I will make war on France. We shall win it, and this time we will 
pay the indemnity’. 

The next question—that of War Guilt—is one that rankles particularly 
in the German mind. As has been indicated on many occasions the Germans 
do not object so much to a settlement, even if harsh, imposed on them merely 
on the ground that they have been unsuccessful. They were ready to make 
their adversaries suffer if they had won, and they are quite prepared to suffer 
themselves because they have lost. In a country where one of the main 
sweets of power is that it enables you to be rude to your inferiors, the 
imposition of harsh terms of settlement as a result of non-success is easily under- 
stood and calmly accepted. What irritates the German mind is the assump- 
tion of moral superiority contained in the Treaty of Versailles, and the tone of 
what, for want of a better term, I would call the parsonic lecturing which 
accompanies so many stipulations of that instrument. The German mind is 
unfortunately logical, and the German says ‘these terms have been imposed 
upon me only because the Allies have obliged me to subscribe to an ack- 
nowledgment that I have been a naughty boy. Clearly if I can prove that 
I have not been a naughty boy—at any rate to that extent—then the whole 
foundation of the treaty disappears and I am entitled to revision’. This is 
an idea which he cannot get out of his head. Hence the strenuous efforts 
which he makes to examine the question of War Guilt and to prove to the 
world that the statement contained in the Treaty of Versailles that he was the 
aggressor is, if not a lie, at least a terminological inexactitude. He con- 
sequently greets with joy anything which tends to support the contention 
that he was not the monster which he was made out to be, such for instance 
as the admission in the House of Commons that perhaps he did not boil 
corpses in order to extract the fat,3 and the admission of Poincaré the other 
day that perhaps Germany was not entirely responsible for the war since 
Austria appeared to have been the main criminal.‘ 

The next point on which his logical mind dwells is that of general disarma- 
ment. He contends with a logic which is not to be disputed that he was only 
induced, forced, obliged or compelled—whichever word you may choose 
to employ—to disarm on the distinct understanding that his disarmament 
would be followed at an early date by general disarmament. He claims to 
have carried out his side of the bargain, and he expects and demands that the 
ex-Allies should carry out their side. No argument is calculated to move 
him from this position, for ‘es ist so weil es so sein muss’.5 


3 See the statement by Sir A. Chamberlain on December 2, 1925, Parl. Debs., 5th ser., 


H. of C., vol. 188, cols. 2232-3. 
* See No. 235. 5 It is so because it must be so. 
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The Anschluss question need not be mentioned here except for the purpose 
of tabulation. He is on the whole content to wait because he thinks that a 
community of 7 million Germans cannot permanently be kept outside the 
boundaries of the German Reich. 

Lastly comes the Colonial question, which is the subject of this letter. It 
shares to a certain extent the fate of the question of War Guilt. The colonies 
were removed from German control on the ground that they had been im- 
properly administered. We cannot expect the average German to realise 
that this must be taken in a Pickwickian sense, and that this assertion and 
the Mandate system were perhaps only a concession to the Wilsonian mind. 
He thinks, as in the question of War Guilt, that he has only got to prove that 
he did not ill-treat his native subjects (and references to the Congo are not 
wanting in this connection) in order to take away all moral basis from the 
removal of the German colonies from German control. I will not go so far 
as to say that the Germans,—except perhaps in the case of German East 
Africa,—desire, on material grounds, that the colonies should be returned 
to Germany. What they vaguely want is to see the moral stigma obliterated 
and thus to qualify for a share in anything that may be coming in the future. 
It is, therefore, perfectly correct for Dr Seitz to say that in the furtherance of 
this object he is unable openly to give up all hope of Germany getting either 
the mandate for one of her pre-war colonies, or for some other territory in 
the tropics, and he is also correct when he says that Germany attaches a good 
deal of importance to being allowed to appoint a member on the Permanent 
Mandates Commission. It is not so much that that member will do anything 
particularly serious once he is there, but merely the fact that his appointment 
would, in the German mind, imply a tacit acknowledgment that Germany 
is not unfit, as a nation, to have a voice in the management of inferior races. 
Moreover, there is some truth in the contention that Germany would like to 
play her part in the problems of tropical development and those arising out 
of contact with non-European races. This is a country where things are 
always being considered in terms of ‘Kultur’, where the professor and the 
scientist have a larger place in the national life than in most other countries, 
and it is not altogether humbug when they say that they would like to give 
their ‘Kultur’ a chance to show what it can do. 

The Colonial question so far as it consists in a demand for the return of 
the ex-German colonies, has recently received a set-back, in that it is recog- 
nised, firstly, that under the Mandate system a Mandatory Power has not 
got as much independence as it would enjoy if unhampered by the inquisitive- 
ness of the Mandates Commission of the League, and, further, because public 
opinion inclines to the view, which has found expression in the press, that 
colonies do not pay, or at least that the ex-German colonies did not pay. The 
fact of course 1s that the German problem is one which could not even be 
solved by the return of Germany’s former colonies. It is simply that, with 
a large and rapidly expanding population, she has no territories outside 
Germany to which it is reasonable to expect that Germans can go and form 
a German community. The former German Colonies, speaking generally, 
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were not capable of fulfilling this need. It has only got to be remembered 
that, as pointed out in a Colonial Office Memorandum about three years 
ago, the total number of German emigrants to the whole of her African 
possessions in the last four years before the war amounted to seventy, while 
in 1913 only 32 Germans went to the German Overseas possessions, African 
and otherwise, in order to realise the truth of this statement. But the plain 
fact remains that, as also pointed out in a War Office memorandum which 
I read some time ago, the population of Germany in an appreciably short 
period will have reached a total of eighty millions, and it is clear that Germany 
will have to find some German outlet for the surplus or remain a passive 
spectator of the passing of large portions of her population to a foreign 
allegiance and a foreign nationality. Dr Seitz has pointed this out and he 
is right. I cannot suggest, nor do I suppose that anybody could suggest at 
the present time how this problem is to be solved. There are places in the 
world to which, if we were living in the past, Germans could go and German 
colonies be founded. At the present time for instance Brazil is full of Germans, 
particularly the whole of the State of Santa Caterina and most of the State 
of Rio Grande-do-Sul. But these people quickly lose their German nationality 
and only furnish the most hard working, honest and efficient part of the 
population of Brazil. In short they may be an asset to the country to which 
they go, but they are certainly a loss to the country which they have left. I do 
not think much of Dr Seitz’ idea that there might be a place in the British 
dominions where Germans could settle and so permit of a centre of German 
‘Kultur’. We all know the power of assimilation of the British character 
and the attraction of British institutions. We are continually being reminded 
in our own country of the fact that there is nothing that the German desires 
more than to be taken for a genuine British subject five minutes after he has 
landed. Indeed, in general, the German is an ‘Auswanderer’6 and unless 
forcibly tied to the mother country by economic interests loses his nationality 
and his desire to claim to be a German with a rapidity which is astonishing. 
Consequently nothing short of a purely German colony under German con- 
trol would meet the objection that German emigrants at present lose their 
German language and German traditions by becoming assimilated with the 
communities amongst which they reside. I am not even quite sure whether a 
German colony, fit for white settlers, would solve the problem. For when it 
comes to the point the German, however much he may thump the table at 
home in favour of the Fatherland and ‘Deutschtum’ would, I think, rather 
go to any part of the world than one governed according to German methods. 
The German ‘Auswanderer’ largely leaves his country in order to try his 
luck in a world of larger and freer conception. He may not mind German 
thoroughness and police regulations in his own country, in fact he enjoys 
them, but they are not articles of export, and he does not want to find them 
overseas. I think, therefore, that even if Germany had the whole of South 
Brazil to colonise we would find that would-be German colonists would 
rather apply for passages to Canada or America. 
6 Emigrant. 
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The misfortune of Germany is an obvious one. She came too late into the 
field of competition and found that the desirable places of the world were 
already apportioned. She has an acute problem of population. She naturally 
thinks that were she more luckily situated the problem would easily be solved. 
I venture to doubt this, even if it were possible to give Germany some spot 
in the world which she could administer herself; In any case such a solution 
is not possible, and therefore the problem is insoluble. It is of course quite 
another question whether it would be possible to give Germany something 
somewhere which would not be of much use. This would constitute a sop 
to German pride but it would in no way touch the main problem, namely, 
that Germany has too many people, that those who leave the country are 
lost for ever, and that even if they could go to a purely German colony they 
would probably elect to go elsewhere. 

As a side issue Dr Seitz is quite correct in stating that beyond the amount 
paid to the ex-German settlers by the German Government by way of in- 
demnity for the properties which had been sold by the custodians of enemy 
property, they had received no financial assistance, either from the German 
Government or any other organised society. Those who have returned have 
gone either on their own money or have been helped by Dr Seitz and his 
Gesellschaft. 

I have, of course, nothing to say on the other questions raised by Dr Seitz, 
such as the right of German to reside in the ex-German colonies and there 
obtain the franchise. 

The above is rather disjointed, but the subject does not lend itself to con- 
secutive treatment. If I had to sum up what I have meant to convey I would 
say that the colonial question in itself ranks almost last in German public 
opinion, that its importance is almost wholly that of endeavouring to remove, 
in the eyes of the world, the moral stigma imposed on Germany by the Treaty 
of Versailles, that it is realised that the German colonies on the whole were 
not much good to Germany, that the whole problem is what to do with the 
German surplus population without losing it, and that this is a problem 
which appears to be insoluble at the present time.’ 

Your’s ever, 
JosepH A. 

7 Extracts from this letter were sent to Mr. Ormsby Gore by Sir V. Wellesley on August 13 
under cover of a letter in which he stated in particular: ‘So far as the statements of Dr. 
Seitz himself are concerned, they are chiefly interesting from our point of view as indicating 
how far the Colonial Society has moved in the direction of commonsense since June and 
July of last year, when Mr. Amery [Secretary of State for Colonial Affairs and for Dominion 
Affairs] and Sir Austen Chamberlain took a definite and public stand in face of the constant 
agitation which had been developing, in spite of our repeated warnings, into a real source 
of friction between the two countries. [Cf. The Times, June 12, 1926, p. 13, and Parl. Debs., 


5th ser., H. of C., vol. 197, col. 2057.] 
‘There are, I think, three genuine points in the German case, viz., 
‘(1) German emigration 
‘(2) Germany’s need for tropical raw products, and 
‘(3) Opportunities for German scientists and experts to participate in the solution of 
problems connected with tropical development. 
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‘As regards (1), Dr. Seitz hopes that it ‘‘may some day be possible for the British Empire 
to include somewhere within it community or group settlements by Germans, because it is 
only within the British Empire that there is sufficient freedom and variety to permit of 
non-Anglo-Saxon cultures developing their individuality”’; and he mentions the position 
of the French in Quebec as that towards which such bodies of Germans would aspire. 

‘This is clearly a question towards the solution of which—as Dr. Seitz by implication 
admits—His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain can help but little save in so far as 
they are able to influence the Governments of the self-governing Dominions, which alone 
among the component parts of the British Empire are in a position to absorb any appreciable 
number of German settlers. Whether they could or should attempt to exert any influence in 
this direction is a question which primarily concerns your department. Certainly they are 
hardly likely to do so, while our own population problem continues to oppress us; but the 
point may one day be worth putting to the Dominion Governments, for some of which a 
non-British group settlement presents no novel features. ‘There could, indeed be little harm 
in such a settlement if the results anticipated by Addison—assimilation through the attrac- 
tive power of British character and British institutions—were to follow. But it is to be 
remembered that the Germans who even fifty years ago became Americanised faster than 
any other nationality entering the United States had by the end of last century become 
almost an imperium in imperio under the influence of propaganda from home and lost their 
old adaptability. 

‘As regards (2), Germany can now purchase what she wants in the open market on the 
same terms as other industrial Powers which have few or no tropical possessions, and her 
purchases are—as Dr. Seitz likewise admits—greatly facilitated by the Open Door policy of 
His Majesty’s Government. It is no use complaining about ‘“‘tendencies to a policy which 
would make this more difficult’”’ until such a policy begins to show itself in action. 

‘As for the inter-action of the “Mittel Europa economic conception and the counter 
conception of a self contained and self supporting British Empire’’, if Dr. Seitz thinks that 
there is an inevitable opposition between them he had better divert the attention of his 
fellow countrymen from the former conception to that wider one set forth in a book entitled 
‘**Pan-Europa’’, by a certain Austrian Count Coudenhove-Kalergi, in which the latter points 
out that a Pan-European Union would dispose of colonies comprising twenty million square 
kilometres and one hundred and twenty nine million inhabitants. Elsewhere he analyses 
the relations between Pan-Europa, as he conceives it, and the British Empire, and shows that, 
while there would be few or no direct points of friction between them, neither could afford 
to disregard the other, and that, so far from their interests bringing them into any inevitable 
opposition, the main factors point to co-operation on a basis of division of functions. If 
therefore the German intellect must juggle with these world-embracing conceptions, it need 
not confine itself to those which necessarily conflict with the British Empire. 

‘As regards (3), Dr. Seitz admits that our colonial authorities have shown an admirable 
willingness to co-operate with the German scientific world, while as time goes by and inter- 
national scientific co-operation becomes more common, as it continually tends to do, it 
may be possible to give German experts increasingly frequent opportunities of employing 
their talents in the British territories overseas: but that again is a question for your depart- 
ment rather than mine. 

‘Finally, there is one other question mentioned by Dr. Seitz which abuts to some extent on 
our province, viz., that of the position of German settlers and traders in British colonies 
and mandated territories. As regards the mandated territories, it is perhaps worth putting 
on record the fact that there is nothing in the terms of, e.g., the mandate for Tanganyika 
territory by which Germans could claim as a right to be given the franchise if and when 
such franchise were brought into existence in that territory; for while article 7 of the British 
mandate for East Africa secures to all nationals of states members of the League equality 
with British nationals in a great many different respects, political equality is not among 
them. Dr. Seitz shows that he realises this when he says that the franchise should be given 
to Germans in accordance with the “‘spirit’”’ (and not the letter) of the mandate.’ 
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No. 275 


Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Recewved July 20, 8.30 a.m.) 
No. 21 Telegraphic: by bag (C 6171/11/18] 
Confidential BRUSSELS, July 19, 1927 

Brussels despatch No. 569! of the 14th instant. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs told me this morning that the controversy 
with Germany started by the recent speech of the Belgian Minister for National 
Defence about certain infractions by Germany of her obligations was dis- 
cussed with M. Poincaré while he was here.? 

M. Poincaré seemed to think that the French Ministry of War had informa- 
tion more or less confirming M. de Broqueville’s assertions. He suggested 
that the information in possession of the Belgian and French Military 
authorities should be submitted to some expert in the matter, Marshal 
Foch for instance, for his opinion as to the gravity of the alleged infractions. 
It was important to get at the truth in view of the German demands for 
alleviation in the occupation of the Rhineland. 

I observed that this would be submitting the charges toa rather severe judge. 

I understand that M. Poincaré is going to propose to M. Briand that the 
opinion of Marshal Foch should be sought. The texts or substance of the 
memoranda exchanged between Brussels and Berlin will shortly be published. 

I have the impression that the Belgian government and the General Staff 
feel that Comte de Broqueville has not got a strong case.* A good deal of his 
information apparently comes from the Belgian Military Attaché at Paris 
who presumably obtained it from French sources. 


' No. 270. 

2 M. Poincaré visited Brussels for the burial ceremony for an unknown French soldier 
on July 17: for his speech on this occasion see The Times, July 18, 1927, p. 13. 

3 The German reply of July 18 to the Belgian memorandum of July 14 (see No. 270, note 
3) is printed in Documents Diplomatiques Belges 1920-1940, vol. ii, pp. 445-9, where it 
is wrongly dated as July 14. 

* This impression was confirmed in respect of the Belgian General Staff in report No. 5 
of July 21 from Colonel C. J. Daubeny, Military Attaché in H.M. Embassy at Brussels, 
to Sir G. Grahame (copy received in the Foreign Office on July 25 under cover of Brussels 
despatch No. 597, not preserved in Foreign Office archives). 


No. 276 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 924 [C 6163/1134/3] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, july 19, 1927 
Sir, 
The Italian Ambassador enquired to-day whether I had any news from 
Vienna.' I told him that I was practically dependent for information upon 


' For a brief account of the riots in Vienna on July 15-16, 1927, see Survey of International 
Affairs 1927, pp. 217-18. 
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what I had read in the “Times.’ Hardly any telegrams had reached me, 
and the last only recorded the cessation of the post and telegraph strike and 
the announced intention of the Socialist party to transfer the struggle to the 
parliamentary field,? but without definitely indicating whether the general 
strike was at an end or not. 

The Ambassador then asked whether I had any confirmation of the alleged 
démarche of the Italian Minister. It appeared to him highly improbable that 
he could have taken the action imputed to him. I at first understood this 
enquiry to refer to a statement which I had seen in some paper, that the 
Italian Government had announced that if the railways were not at once 
reopened they would take steps to force a passage for their trains through 
Austria, and I replied that this idea seemed to me so obviously unwise that 
I had disbelieved the report. The Ambassador at once waved it aside as 
incredible. What he had alluded to was a report that the Italian Minister in 
Vienna had protested against the creation of the new armed police force of 
2,000 men drawn from a republican organisation on the ground that it was 
a breach of the Treaty of Saint-Germain. He was without information him- 
self, but this report appeared to him in the highest degree improbable. The 
ground alleged for the protest appeared weak, and in any case if the Treaty of 
Saint-Germain was to be invoked it would surely have been done after 
consultation and in collaboration with other signatories. I said that I had 
no information of any kind from Vienna or Rome as to this alleged démarche 
by the Italian Minister in Vienna. 

The Ambassador then passed to Tangier. I had taken the opportunity 
afforded by meeting him at an evening party last week to tell him of 
the unofficial enquiry which I had addressed to the French and Spanish 
Governments.3 He now asked whether the matter had proceeded any 
further. I said that I had heard from the Spanish Government that a 
formal proposal that the two Powers should now report the negative 
result of their conversations to Great Britain and Italy would be accept- 
able to Spain. I had not yet received any reply from the French 
Government, but such indications as M. de Fleuriau had been able to give 
me as to their probable attitude led me to think that the reply, when received, 
would be favourable. Probably the French Government thought that there 
was not only no harm but even some advantage in a little delay which might 
allow tempers to cool. The Ambassador was relieved to hear that as far as 
I knew there was no foundation for the press report that the French reply 
would be a refusal. 

Finally, the Ambassador referred to our negotiations with Ibn Saud, and 
enquired whether as a matter of courtesy it would be possible for us to com- 


2 Vienna telegram No. 17 of July 18 is not printed. 

3 For a statement by M. Briand on Franco-Spanish conversations in regard to Tangier, 
see No. 201. Sir A. Chamberlain recorded in his despatches Nos. 322 to Madrid of July 7 
and 1865 to Paris of July 8 that he had enquired of the Spanish and French Ambassadors 
respectively whether it would be acceptable for him to propose that ‘the conversations 
a deux should now be exchanged for conversations d@ quatre’. 
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municate the terms of our treaty with Ibn Saud to the Italian Government 
a day or two before publication, in return for their action in making a 
similar communication about their treaty with the Imam.* He understood 
from a conversation with Sir William Tyrrell that the treaty had not yet 
been signed. I replied that I was not quite certain whether it had been signed 
or not, but that in any case it was subject to ratification and ratifications had 
not yet been exchanged. The details of the treaty were not present to my 
mind at the moment, and I believed that they were now the subject of 
discussion between the interested departments of government in this country. 
I had, however, read it carefully on its receipt here and I was confident that 
there was nothing in it which could cause any anxiety to the Italian Govern- 
ment. I thought it just as well to take advantage of Signor Bordonaro’s 
mention of the Imam to add that our relations with him were not satisfactory. 
He was in occupation of territory belonging to the Aden hinterland, and 
we had been obliged to warn him that we reserved all rights in regard to it, 
and that serious consequences for him might follow upon any further provo- 
cation. It was indeed because of these unsatisfactory relations and the fear 
that the quarrel between Ibn Saud and the Imam might affect adversely 
the relations of Great Britain and Italy, that I had sent Sir Gilbert Clayton to 
Rome.’ The Imam had recently shown some disposition to negotiate with us, 
but I did not yet know whether he would or would not accept the conditions 
which were a necessary basis for any friendly settlement of our differences. 
Iam, &c., 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


* For British relations with King Ibn Saud of the Hejaz and Nejd and the Imam of the 
Yemen see Chapter IV and the Appendix, paragraphs 87-9. The Anglo-Hejazi treaty 
signed at Jeddah on May 20, 1927, is printed with the attached exchanges of notes in 
British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 134, pp. 273-9. For the Italian communication regarding 
the Italian-Yemen treaty of September 2, 1926, (v. op. cit., vol. 124, pp. 1011-193) cf. 
Volume IT, enclosure in No. 445. 

5 For the conversations held in Rome, January-February 1927, by Sir G. Clayton, 
formerly Chief Secretary to the Government of Palestine, see Volume IT, Nos. 459-69, passim. 


No. 277 


Memorandum by Mr. Sargent' 


[C 6136/1134/3] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, july 19, 1927 


As to the ‘Anschluss’ it 1s of course far too soon to try and estimate what 
effect, if any, the recent outbreak in Vienna is going to have as regards this 
question. Generally speaking, however, it seems probable that we are likely 
to see a change of attitude towards this question among the two principal 

? This memorandum was written in connexion with Paris telegram No. 140 of July 18 
which reported in particular: “The recent events in Vienna have aroused anxiety here. It 


was feared that the prolongation of the disturbances would be used as an excuse for again 
raising the question of the Anschluss.’ 
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political parties in Austria. The ‘bourgeoisie’ and the peasants, represented 
by the Christian Socialists who have hitherto been careful not to commit 
themselves on this subject, will probably be so frightened by recent events 
that they will become ardent converts on the ground that union with 
Germany is the only means open to them for combating communism. For 
this very reason we may expect to see the Social Democrats abandoning their 
advocacy of the ‘Anschluss’ which has been one of the chief planks of their 
platform up till now. But, as Mr. Howard Smith points out,? the fate of the 
‘Anschluss’ question does not depend so much on the views and wishes of 
the population of Austria, as on the policy of the German Government, and 
there are certainly no indications at present that the latter are in the least 
likely to want to raise this problem with all its international consequences, 
merely in order to have the privilege of restoring law and order in a semi- 
bankrupt state, the absorption of which has not the least likelihood of 
strengthening Germany, either politically or economically. In fact, the 
‘Anschluss’ of Austria becomes attractive in Germany only in proportion 
as Austria appears prosperous and stable. For this reason it is by no means 
improbable that recent events in Austria far from encouraging, will create 
a set back to any tendency there may be in Germany to press forward this 
question at the present time. 
O. G. SARGENT 


2 The minute of July 19 under reference is not printed. 

3 Sir W. Tyrrell and Sir A. Chamberlain minuted as follows on this memorandum: 

‘I entirely agree & this is the reply I should give to any attempt on the part of the French 
to raise this question. Moreover, our policy should be to strengthen in every way the forces 
of law & order in Vienna. W. T. 19/7’ 

‘I agree with Sir William. The Italian Ambassador showed today [cf. No. 276] consider- 
able nervousness as to the consequences which may follow from these events. I cannot be- 
lieve that the German Govt. will adopt the policy of Anschluss unless Italian relations with 
Germany become so good—or Italian relations with France so bad—that Italy assents. 

‘A. C. 19. 7.’ 


No. 278 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received July 21) 
No. 1585 [C 6191 [1025/18] 


PARIS, July 20, 1927 
Sir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your despatches Nos. 
1922! (C 5689/1025/18) of July 15th and 1929! (C 5799/5294/18) of July 16th 
enclosing copies of despatches? from His Majesty’s Consul at Mainz and from 
His Majesty’s High Commissioner at Coblenz respecting conditions in the 
occupied territories. 


™ Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. 
2 Nos. 255 and 260 respectively. 
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2. I have read with interest Lord Kilmarnock’s [sic]3 criticisms of Mr. 
Magowan’s observations respecting the attitude of French public opinion 
to the maintenance of the occupation of the Rhineland. These criticisms 
appear to me to be justified. For reasons explained in paragraphs 6 and 7 of 
my despatch No. 14974 of July 8th I share Lord Kilmarnock’s view that Mr. 
Magowan’s statements that ‘to French public opinion the chief if unadver- 
tised value of the occupation is its flamboyant demonstration of the national 
supremacy of France’ and that ‘the value of the occupation to the French 
is more a matter of enflamed [sic] nationalist sentiment than of anything else’ 
are based on incomplete information. I am not clear that it is yet true to say, 
as Mr. Magowan does, that ‘the French have really nothing to gain by a 
further stay in the Rhineland’. For reasons which will be clear from para- 
graph 6 of my despatch No. 1497, I cannot follow Mr. Magowan’s argument 
that, since from the military point of view the occupation is rendered unneces- 
sary by Locarno, it would be as logical to continue it permanently as tem- 
porarily. I agree with Lord Kilmarnock that, unless a proper appreciation 
of the French apprehensions in this matter can be reached, there is a risk of 
miscalculations which may prove embarrassing. 

I have, &c., 
CREWE 


3 Lord Kilmarnock had recently succeeded as Earl of Erroll. 
4 No. 263. 


No. 279 


Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received July 25) 


No. 434 [C 6296/1025/18] 


BERLIN, july 22, 1927 
Sir, 

I have read with interest, as I am sure you have also, the despatch from 
His Majesty’s Consul at Mainz (No. 30! of the 27th of June) in which he 
discusses the military occupation by the Allies of the Rhineland. Mr Magowan 
holds that with the change of Allied policy which has brought about the 
Locarno Treaties and the amendment of the Ordinances, the occupation 
has nearly though not quite ceased to constitute a material grievance for the 
Rhinelander; indeed there are German individuals and corporations who 
have acquired a vested interest in the occupation and are glad to profit 
thereby; and yet even from his local and limited point of view Mr Magowan 
cannot overlook the serious political disadvantages resulting from the present 
régime in his district. May I remind you of the language used to me by 
Dr Stresemann in March last (see my despatch No. 179? of the goth of March) ? 
He frankly admitted the alleviations in the régime which had been introduced, 
and the material benefits which certain German interests were drawing from 


? No. 255. 2 No. 93. 
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the foreign occupation; and yet he held that the occupation was poisoning 
the whole of German politics and that so long as it lasted it would be a serious 
impediment to German political development. There is a remarkable coinci- 
dence in the diagnoses, independently reached by these two men, by the 
German Minister in Berlin and by the British Consul at Mainz. 

2. It is not easy to define how a really mischievous international grievance 
arises. It is not necessarily due to mere defeat in war, for we find in history 
numerous instances where the enemies of to-day become the allies of to- 
morrow; nor to the payment of indemnities which, especially if they are 
quickly liquidated or otherwise smuggled up, may soon be forgotten; nor 
necessarily to the loss of territory; for the German of to-day may overlook the 
loss of Alsace-Lorraine but not that of the Eastern provinces. The truth is 
that it is the sense of grievance itself that rouses the resentment of a nation; 
the gratuitous insult rather than the material injury. Mr Magowan points 
out that the French love the occupation because it is a visible proof of the 
supremacy they established in a great struggle; similarly and for the same 
reasons the Germans hate it, as much outside as inside the Rhineland itself 
and perhaps more; they regard it as senseless and useless and they know that, 
at any rate in a comparatively minor detail, it involves the breach of a promise. 

3. The resentment created may have important results in the field of 
politics. A disastrous page of modern history can be written on the theme 
of the political immaturity of the Germans. Without indulging in exaggerated 
expectations, one may hope that some true political development may take 
place in this country and that with the creation of a genuine parliament, 
a genuine parliamentarism may also arise. The great international security 
treaties depend for their efficacity on the creation of such feeling in the 
broad mass of the people more than on the mere observance by governments 
of written texts; but there is much leeway to be made up in Germany 
and the existence of a true grievance such as an unjustifiable exploitation 
of the occupation, is a permanent impediment to the political education 
of the Germans. It drives German politics into devious and underground 
channels, it silences the politician who would be progressive, and it corre- 
spondingly elates the advocate of a return to the old order of things. In such 
circumstance the ordinary German voter can hardly be expected to think 
clearly. 

4. Two or three days ago on my return from leave I had some conversation 
of an entirely general character with the Secretary of State in which of course 
we touched on this subject. Herr von Schubert said the German Govern- 
ment was now entirely at a loss to know what to do. Dr Stresemann had 
early in the year hoped that the Allies would, of their own initiative, be able 
to do something about the occupation, but when this hope had proved vain 
he had made a démarche at Paris.3 He had however been careful to suggest 
not evacuation, but only the promised reduction of numbers. He had been 
told that above all things he should not press even for this, as French opinion 


3 See Nos. 179, 181, 187-8, and 252. 
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would react unfavourably to any pressure. He had acquiesced, and he has 
striven, not without success, to keep the German press quiet. Geneva had 
come and gone with no result at all and so far as could be seen there was no 
prospect of any result now in sight. The German effort to be conciliatory over 
the question of visits by experts had only had as a consequence the absurd 
accusations by M. de Broqueville and the even more ridiculous effusions in 
the Paris press about forest watch towers etc., and he really thought the 
other side was merely trying to provoke bitter controversy. He deplored the 
present situation. He did not maintain that it imperilled the German Cabinet, 
because Dr Stresemann’s position just now, especially vis-a-vis of the German 
Nationalists was particularly strong, but he did fear that a deterioration of 
the political situation must result from mere quiescence, and that the present 
German foreign policy must be pro tanto imperilled. 

5. Herr von Schubert made no suggestion whatever of any action to be 
taken and I did not invite any; but I cannot help thinking that he is right in 
maintaining that the present deadlock is altogether unfortunate.‘ 

I have, &c., 
R. C. Linpsay 


* On July 23 in Coblenz despatch No. 109 Lord Erroll reported that on July 22 M. Fort- 
homme had informed him that ‘he had asked M. Vandervelde what was the real truth of 
the reasons for the disappointing results of the last meeting at Geneva. M. Vandervelde 
had assured him that there were no fresh disturbing factors in the situation but that M. 
Briand had become “‘tired’’ of making concessions to the Germans without finding any signs 
of reciprocity on their part. He had, therefore, not felt inclined to make any strenuous 
efforts in the direction of a reduction of the forces of occupation.’ In regard to M. de 
Broqueville’s speech, M. Forthomme had ‘said that the speech had been made some little 
time ago, and that it had only been taken up by the Germans after the latter had seen that 
they were to get nothing as the result of the meeting at Geneva. They were, he thought, 
now in a mood to take up every subject of controversy which might arise. He added that 
the French were of course delighted to see the Belgians carrying out an offensive against the 
Germans.’ 


No. 280 


Sir A. Chamberlain to the Marquess of Crewe (Paris) 
No. 1983 [C 6248 /2050/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, july 23, 1927 
My Lord Marquess, 

Your Lordship will have observed from a perusal of the recent parlia- 
mentary debates that both the Secretary of State for War and myself have 
been subjected to persistent enquiries regarding the numbers of the forces of 
occupation in the Rhineland. These questions indicate very clearly that 
considerable dissatisfaction is being caused in this country by the non- 
fulfilment of the promise given in the note addressed by the Ambassadors’ 
Conference to the German Government on the 14th November, 1925, to the 
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effect that the Allied troops of occupation would be appreciably reduced 
so as to approximate to normal figures.' There can be no doubt that a feeling 
is growing here that the Germans have not been treated with fairness on this 
question, and that the ex-Allied Powers have so far totally evaded the promise 
that the troops of occupation would be appreciably reduced as soon as the 
Treaty of Locarno came into force. This feeling may cause considerable 
embarrassment to His Majesty’s Government. 

2. I need not remind your Lordship that during the past year His Majesty’s 
Government have on repeated occasions expressed to the French Govern- 
ment their desire that the promise given in November 1925 should be im- 
plemented, and that, in order to carry out this promise, a further considerable 
reduction of the French troops in the Rhineland is still necessary. From time 
to time the French Government have given assurances that they are on the 
point of making such reductions, and, indeed, on occasion they have produced 
figures to show that such reduction has actually taken place. Apart from the 
fact that these figures usually give an inaccurate picture of the situation, it 
is, in any case, perfectly clear that no reduction has been effected which can 
merit the epithet ‘appreciable.’ 

3. That the German Government are also dissatisfied with this state of 
affairs is apparent from the attitude adopted by Herr Stresemann at the 
meeting of the Council of the League of Nations in June last. At that time, as 
your Lordship will remember, Herr Stresemann called attention to the note 
of the Ambassadors’ Conference of the 16th [14th] November, 1925, and, 
while admitting that there had been a reduction of 4,000 to 5,000 men in 
the total of the occupying forces, expressed the opinion that this was not in 
accordance with the promise which had been made (I would invite your 
Lordship’s attention to ‘Germany, Confidential Print,’ the 2oth June, 
Section 17). It was possible at that meeting at Geneva to restrain Herr 
Stresemann from further pursuing this awkward question by an undertaking 
which was given him by M. Briand that he would meet me and M. Vander- 
velde in order to talk over the question with a view to ascertaining whether 
each party could not bring some contribution to the common end to be 
achieved. Immediately after that meeting M. Briand fell ill and had to leave 
Geneva, and since then, now more than a month ago, no further step has 
been taken in the matter. 

4. It appears to me that, if nothing is done to fulfil the undertaking which 
M. Briand gave at Geneva in June, Herr Stresemann will inevitably be forced 
to raise the matter again at the September meeting of the Council, and I 
shall then find myself in an exceedingly awkward position, especially if, as 
I anticipate, feeling in this country on this subject has grown more vocal 
during the interval. Moreover, to leave this question in its present indeter- 
minate state provides Herr Stresemann with a weapon wherewith he can 
exert pressure, which amounts almost to blackmail, on the ex-Allied Powers 
whenever any question arises in which the ex-Allied Powers have to ask a 


™ See No. 36. 2 i.e. No. 241. 
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concession from Germany, or even to demand that the German Government 
should carry out some undertaking which may be unpalatable to them. 

5. I am therefore led to the conclusion that it is of real importance to the 
ex-Allied Powers that this question should be finally liquidated, because, 
until that has been done, it seems to me that the ex-Allies will be in an un- 
favourable position whenever negotiating with the German Government. 
Moreover, it should not be forgotten that recently the German Government 
have shown a most exemplary spirit in their dealings with the ex-Allied 
Powers. I need only instance the manner in which the visit to the eastern 
fortifications was carried out. In that case the German officers concerned 
did all they could to make the inspection easy and satisfactory, whereas the 
German Government had a good case for refusing the inspection altogether. 
It would seem only consonant with the Locarno spirit that the German 
Government should now receive some satisfaction in return from the ex-Allied 
Powers. 

6. In view of the above considerations, I have caused to be prepared a 
memorandum, of which I enclose a copy herein, suggesting that the time has 
now come to take this matter up directly with the French Government. 
The memorandum has been written on the assumption that the attitude of 
the French Government is the same as it was at the time when M. Briand 
made his proposal at Geneva in June that he, M. Vandervelde and I should 
meet and discuss the question. I am, however, a little doubtful whether, as a 
matter of fact, the position of M. Briand has not changed rather considerably 
since that date. He has not been in good health and has retired to the country, 
whereas M. Poincaré has reappeared, and has, in accordance with his 
former custom, made two important and somewhat startling speeches on 
Franco-German relations at Lunéville and Brussels respectively3. In these 
circumstances, I am uncertain whether it would be politically desirable at this 
juncture to make officially to the French Government the proposals con- 
tained in the enclosed memorandum. It might well be that such a move at 
this particular moment might cause M. Poincaré to override M. Briand and to 
adopt such an uncompromising attitude as to disturb the smooth working of 
Anglo-French relations generally, and incidentally to postpone still further 
the chances of an amicable settlement of this question. I recognise that this 
is a serious consideration; on the other hand, if His Majesty’s Government 
do not take any steps to pursue this matter, we may lead M. Poincaré to 
think that His Majesty’s Government are prepared to acquiesce in the change 
of direction which he may wish to give to French policy and encourage him 
to repudiate the implied commitment entered into by M. Briand at Geneva 
in regard to this particular matter. Moreover, if no exchange of views takes 
place before my next meeting with Herr Stresemann, I shall be exposed 
in September to reproaches from the latter which I shall be in no position 
to answer, whereas if it is shown that, notwithstanding my representations 
to the French Government, it has been impossible to make any advance 


3 See Nos. 250 and 275, note 2, respectively. 
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towards the settlement of this important question, it will be open, if necessary, 
to His Majesty’s Government to make it clear to the German Government 
that in this matter they have exhausted every means and that the responsibility 
for the failure to fulfil the promise of 1925 must rest upon the French Govern- 
ment alone. 

7. These considerations of expediency have led me to the conclusion that 
it will be necessary for His Majesty’s Government in dealing with this problem 
to feel their way carefully and to proceed with caution and by definite stages. 
I have decided, therefore, that your Lordship should not, in the first instance, 
make anything in the nature of representations to the French Government 
nor put forward any definite proposals, but should confine yourself to getting, 
as a first step, into personal touch with M. Briand with a view to call his 
attention to the agreement arrived at at Geneva that a solution is to be found 
by each party bringing some contribution to the common end, and ask him 
what he exactly had in mind when he proposed the consultation between 
M. Vandervelde and myself. If the response is favourable and the moment is, 
in your Lordship’s opinion, otherwise propitious, you should follow up this 
first step by laying before him personally the considerations developed in the 
first five paragraphs of this despatch and the enclosed memorandum. I 
should not wish your Lordship, however, even at this stage, to make any 
suggestion that either the Belgian or the British troops of occupation in the 
Rhineland should be further reduced, since both the Belgian and British 
troops are now below their proper proportion as originally fixed. It would 
not, therefore, be for His Majesty’s Government to suggest to the French 
Government a further reduction in the numbers of British troops, but should 
M. Briand, after consideration, ask for such a reduction on the plea that it 
is a pre-requisite to his obtaining any reduction of the French troops, I am 
ready to do what I can to secure it in spite of the opposition of the other 
Departments concerned. It will, on the other hand, be necessary for your 
Lordship to make quite clear to M. Briand that the reductions suggested by 
M. Berthelot, viz., the eventual suppression of the French Army Corps at 
Tréves, which would mean a reduction of between 3,000 and 4,000 men and 
the liberation of 1,300 to 1,400 German billets (see Sir E. Phipps’s letter to 
Sir W. Tyrrell of the 24th June‘ and his further letter of the 6th July5), would 
be, in my opinion, totally inadequate. 

8. I should be glad if your Lordship would take action on this despatch at 
the first possible opportunity, since the time is short before the next meeting 
at Geneva, and it is to my mind essential that, even if no settlement can be 
reached before the meeting, the position should, at all events, be elucidated as 
completely as possible, so that I may be able to decide on the course that I 
had best adopt in the circumstances when, as is inevitable, the question is 
again raised by Herr Stresemann. 

Iam, &c., 


AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


* See No. 252. 5 No. 262. 
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ENCLosuRE IN No. 280 
Memorandum by Mr. Sargent on Allied Troops in the Rhineland 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 15, 1927 


It was agreed among the six Powers at Geneva on June 16th (see Annex I)6 
that the Secretary of State, M. Briand and M. Vandervelde should meet and 
endeavour to find a solution, each bringing some contribution to the common 
end to be achieved. This meeting was, however, unfortunately never held, 
as M. Briand fell ill and had to return to France, and since then the matter 
has been complicated by the Lunéville speech and by Herr Stresemann’s 
statement in the Reichstag that the German Government still consider 46,000, 
viz. the pre-war German garrison in the Rhineland, as the normal figure.’ 

2. There have it is true been some desultory discussions on the subject be- 
tween Sir E. Phipps and M. Berthelot resulting in the usual vague promises 
to look into the matter and get something done, and the usual protestations 
that the opposition of the General Staff was blocking the way. Our experience 
of the last eighteen months shows that discussions on these lines will lead to 
nothing. We must, I think, face the fact that left to themselves the French 
and the Belgians will simply allow matters to slide. If therefore we want to 
get this question out of the way before the September meeting of the Council, 
we must employ some other method of approach. But first of all, do we in the 
circumstances feel called upon, in view of our commitments to Dr. Strese- 
mann at Geneva, to take the initiative in tackling this question seriously? 
It has been argued that the German demand for reduction 1s not founded on 
any real hardship, that the Rhineland population do not suffer in any way 
from the present conditions and that in the rest of Germany public opinion is 
entirely indifferent on the subject. In fact Mr. Addison, in a recent private 
letter, has reported that the Ministry of Foreign Affairs are not really interested 
in securing a reduction of troops.® All this I can well believe. I would even go 
further and venture the opinion that the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and 
Dr. Stresemann would be actually sorry if the troops were appreciably reduced, 
for such action on the part of the Occupying Powers would deprive the 
German Government of an invaluable grievance which has served them 
well on several occasions and which they have never failed to bring out in 
order to put the Allied Powers in the wrong and in order to justify any obstruc- 
tion or breach of faith on their part. As Sir R. Lindsay has said, the question 
of reducing the troops of occupation has a ‘nuisance value’? which the 
German Government find most useful. And it is for this reason, and not 
because the promised reduction will remove any real hardship or appease 
any popular resentment, that I submit that it is in the interests of H.M. 
Government to make a more serious and determined effort to give effect to 
the undertaking of November 1925 and to deprive once and for all the German 

6 Annexes I-VIII to this memorandum are no longer attached to the filed copy. A 
copy of No. 241 had evidently been attached as annex I. 


7 The reference was evidently to Dr. Stresemann’s speech on June 23: see No. 253, note 1. 
® See No. 265. ® See No. 168. 
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Government of the power of using this technical grievance as a weapon on 
every occasion when we have to do business together. 

3. It is unnecessary to recapitulate again at length the whole history of 
the question. It has been set forth in a series of memoranda during 1926 and 
1927, the most recent of which is attached (Annex IT).!° The point to be 
borne in mind is that we and the French have an entirely different conception 
of the meaning of the phrase ‘chiffres normaux’, and that our respective 
figures regarding the number of troops in the Rhineland, on the date when 
the promise of November 14th, 1925, was given, show a wide divergence. 
This being so there is little or no likelihood of a satisfactory settlement so long 
as we leave to the French the initiative of giving effect to the joint under- 
taking to carry through a ‘réduction sensible’, ‘s’approchant des chiffres 
normaux’. 

4. Hitherto we have approached the problem from the angle of the French 
troops and have allowed ourselves to be put off first with vague promises of 
a reduction of 6,000 (which only materialised for a short time) and then by 
assertions that small reductions would be steadily and continuously made. 
But in the end no appreciable progress has resulted, for each slight reduction 
is always liable to be wiped out by a subsequent increase which is always 
attributed to temporary and administrative causes and which tends never- 
theless to become the standard figure on which further promised reductions 
are calculated. The fact is that the absence of any basic figure on which to 
work makes any negotiations on these lines otiose and gives the French 
General Staff endless opportunities for evasions and procrastination. As an 
example of this in July 1926 both the French and British figures almost cor- 
responded and give the total numbers as about 75,500. It was at this time 
that the French Government undertook to reduce their troops by 6,000."! 
For a few months reductions were noticeable but the fact remains that the 
latest figures that we have, 1.e. for June 1927, show that the total number of 
troops of occupation, after various fluctuations, has risen to the figure of 
70,268, and this notwithstanding M. Berthelot’s boast that the French troops 
have been reduced by 3,000 since last December.?? 

5. In these circumstances it is submitted that, if it is considered desirable 
that a settlement should be reached before the next meeting of the Council, 
it is time to approach the problem from an entirely different angle and to 
deal with it on the following lines:— 

(1) To treat the Allied troops of occupation as a whole. It is an internal 
question for the Three Powers how the reductions are to be made. Whether 
the French are to do all the reducing or whether we and the Belgians are to 
reduce too is no affair of Germany. All that she can demand, and legitimately 
demand, is that there should be an appreciable reduction of the total number 
of troops of an effective nature. 

(2) To fix a maximum which the total Allied troops shall not exceed and 


10 This memorandum of June 8 by the Central Department of the Foreign Office is not 


printed. 
1! See Volume II, Annex to No. 135. 12 See No. 195, note 3. 
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within the limits of which the fluctuations due to temporary and admuinistra- 
tive causes must be confined. 

(3) This maximum once fixed, it will become a matter of negotiation 
between the three Occupying Powers as to how the necessary reductions are 
to be distributed between the three armies. We may try in the first instance 
to induce the French to bear the whole reduction, but as an alternative we 
must be ready to offer to assume our share. 

(4) To agree to a date on which this maximum, and the resultant reduc- 
tion in each army, shall take effect. It will naturally be desirable that this 
should if possible be before the next meeting of the Council of the League. 

6. It is at this point that it may be worth while examining the figures 
shortly. The French say that the troops in the second and third zones on 
December Ist, 1925, were roughly 72,000. Our figures are much lower, but 
[ ? for] the purpose of the present comparison we will give the French the benefit 
of the doubt and take their higher figures as a basis. Our figures which are 
based on French & Belgian official returns show that in June 1927 the total 
troops in the Rhineland numbered about 70,000, of which the French were 
about 56,500, the Belgian about 6,500 and ourselves about 7,000. This means 
that over a period of 18 months there has been on the French figures a total 
reduction of only some 2,000. It is true that in May M. Briand was talking 
of a reduction of 10,000 (see Annex III)!3 but since then there has been a 
reaction by the French Staff who succeeded in the last month in actually 
increasing the number of French troops. In short, it cannot honestly be said 
that there has been any reduction worth speaking of since the undertaking 
was given in November 1925, none at least which would merit the epithet 
‘sensible’. 

7. Herr Stresemann has indicated again in his Reichstag speech that the 
German Government still consider that the normal figures mean the strength 
of the German garrison in pre-war times, viz. 46,000. We have never accept- 
ed this and there is no need to do so now because we only undertook to 
reduce down to the neighbourhood of normal figures and Herr Stresemann 
has himself informed the Secretary of State that 10,000 more or less over his 
own figure does not matter to him (see Annex IV).'* What he wants and what 
he is entitled to get is a definite reduction by a certain date of a sufficient 
number of troops to enable him to convince the German people that the 
Allies have kept their promised word. 

8. It is submitted, therefore, that if it 1s decided to endeavour to induce 
the French Government to accept a definite maximum for all troops in the 
Rhineland, the maximum we should propose should be 56,000. This number 
is suggested (1) because it 1s less than 10,000 more than the German claim 
of ‘normal figures’, & therefore within the limits to which Dr. Stresemann 
has expressed himself willing to go (2) because it is a clear and definite 
reduction which can really be termed ‘sensible’. There is a chance that 
even now M. Briand may prevail over the French General Staff to effect a 


‘3 The reference was probably to No. 179 
'4 The reference was evidently to No. 224 
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big reduction (see Annex V)!5 and M. Berthelot is taking up the matter 
strongly, but he is far from definite as to figures and the French soldiers 
are obviously bitterly opposed (see Annex VI).'6 Now, therefore, is the 
moment for us to intervene with a definite proposal, which, if nothing else, 
will offer a basis for discussion and negotiation. The arguments which might 
be put to the French are those indicated in this memorandum reinforced by 
others of a purely political nature. It may be anticipated that, even if they 
are not rejected at once and in toto, the French will demand some concession 
on our part. They will complain that they cannot justify to their people the 
fact that they alone are to make the reductions. It will therefore be necessary 
for the Secretary of State in the last resort to be able to promise a reduction 
of the British troops at the same time and here we are up against the Treasury 
and the War Office (see Annexes VII & VIII).17 This opposition should 
not be insuperable. There are now roughly 70,000 troops in the Rhineland. 
Of these, about 56,000 are French, about 7,500 British and about 6,500 
Belgian. The total reduction to bring the figure down to 56,000 is 14,000. 
The existing proportions would be maintained if the Belgians and ourselves 
each reduced about 1,500 and the French about 11,000. 
g. If the above is approved, the action suggested is 


(1) To write to the War Office and Treasury explaining that for important 
political reasons the Secretary of State must be able in the last resort to 
promise up to this decrease in the British troops. 

(2) Simultaneously to address the French and Belgian Governments!® ex- 
plaining why in our view an immediate reduction is required and suggesting 
that a maximum be fixed. The figure 56,000 should be put forward. 

(3) Ifthe French are adamant, then the proposal should be made that both 
we and the Belgians should reduce by about 1,500, on the understanding that 
the French reduce by about 11,000, or, if they still object, we might raise 
the maximum somewhat while still agreeing that the British and Belgian 
armies should be reduced in proportion: the reductions to take place by a 
given date not later than September rst. 

O. G. SARGENT 


1S The reference was evidently to No. 262. 

16 The reference was evidently to No. 258. 

17 Copies of letters of August 26 and September 30, 1926, from the War Office (cf. Volume 
II, No. 153, note 8) and the Treasury respectively had evidently been annexed to this 
memorandum. The letters argued against reducing the British army of occupation in the 
Rhineland on military and financial grounds respectively. 

18 A copy of the present despatch and memorandum was sent to Brussels on July 28 in 
Foreign Office covering despatch No. 486 (not preserved in Foreign Office archives). 
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No. 281 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Recewed July 25) 
No. 1612 [C 6287/11/18] 
PARIS, July 24, 1927 
Sir, 

With reference to Brussels telegram No: 21! of July rgth, I have the honour 
to inform you that I asked M. Briand yesterday, when I saw him at Cocherel 
what he thought of M. de Broqueville’s recent speech, and of its consequences. 
M. Briand evidently thought that the speech was an unfortunate blunder, 
saying that M. de Broqueville is a good man, ‘mats il s’est emballé’ on this 
occasion. I observed that, speaking from memory, some of the matters which 
the Belgian Minister had mentioned had been, or might be, more suitable 
to be raised at the Ambassadors’ Conference than to be the subject of a 
speech of this kind: did not he think that, a German reply having been made, 
the whole business might now be allowed to drop? 

2. M. Briand agreed that it might; but said nothing about M. Poincaré’s 
views on the subject, or about Maréchal Foch. It strikes me as possible that, 
if the Maréchal was mentioned by M. Poincaré at Brussels it might have been 
in his capacity as Chairman of the Military Committee of Versailles, and 
not simply as the most eminent French soldier. In that case the Versailles 
Committee might have to report to the Ambassadors’ Conference, but I 
should hope, from M. Briand’s tone yesterday, that he would discourage 
any such action. 

I have, &c., 
CREWE 
1 No. 275. 


No. 282 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received Fuly 28, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 150 Telegraphic: by bag (General 199 [IT] 


PARIS, uly 27, 1927 

The Ambassadors’ Conference met this morning under the Presidency of 
Monsieur Jules Cambon. I was present as well as the Italian Ambassador 
and the Counsellor of the Japanese Embassy. The Counsellors of the Belgian 
and United States Embassies were also present. 

1. Report of the military experts on the destruction of the fortifications on the 
Eastern frontier of Germany. 

The experts’ report (see my despatch No. 1589! of July 2oth) which had 
been communicated to the conference by the Versailles Committee on July 
Qist, was approved. 

' See No. 269. 
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2. Notification to League of Nations of cessation of military control in Hungary. 

The conference had before it the Versailles Committee’s report of July 
13th (see my despatch No. 1564? of July rgth) and the Secretariat General’s 
proposal to include an extract from this report as an annex to the letter to 
the Council of the League (see my telegram No. 1483 of July 25th and my 
despatch No. 16384 of July 27th). 

I put to the conference the three arguments contained in your telegram 
No. 1865 of July 26th against including this extract as an annex to the letter 
in question. The French delegation argued strongly that the French govern- 
ment had obtained the Little Entente’s agreement to the withdrawal of 
control on the understanding that a clear reference to the recruiting question 
would be made in the notification to the League. It contended that the 
Control Commission’s report, which is contained in a large packing case, 
would in fact never be read at Geneva and that, therefore, it was necessary 
to make a more concise reference to recruiting than that contained in the 
Commission’s report, and a more complete reference than that included in 
the conference’s letter. General Baratier stated that, in the case of the Bul- 
garian Control Commission’s final report which will shortly be presented to 
the conference, a very clear statement as to recruiting is included. He argued 
that the Hungarian Control Commission’s reference to the question was not 
clear and that, therefore, Bulgaria would, in this matter, be treated less 
favourably than Hungary, treatment which the facts of the case did not 
warrant. 

Monsieur Cambon made a strong personal appeal to me to refer the matter 
once more to you, and to beg you to accept the French views on the subject. 
He said that for himself he considered it extremely unlikely that anyone 
would ever be able to understand the Control Commission’s references to 
recruiting owing to the lack of a proper covering letter to the report. In 
all the circumstances, he could not help thinking that your attitude was based 
on a misunderstanding of the position. 

I should be glad to receive your instructions not later than the morning 
of August 2nd as there is a meeting of Secretaries on the following day at 
which this matter will come up for further consideration. I really do not 
feel that this small point is one on which it is worth while for us to stand 
out against the French arguments. The other delegation[s] to the conference 
were quite uninterested in our attitude and the matter is evidently one on 
which the French have strong views. 

As regards the last paragraph of your telegram No. 186 no reserve was 
made by Colonel Needham¢ to the Versailles Committee’s report. Report in 

2 This covering despatch is not preserved in Foreign Office archives: sce No. 286, para- 
graph (5) for a summary of the enclosed report. The greater part of the report is printed in an 
English text in League of Nations Official Journal, September 1927, p. 1059. 3 Not printed. 

* This covering despatch is not preserved in Foreign Office archives: the enclosed note of 
July 22 is not printed. 

5 Not printed. The arguments were on the general lines explained in No. 286. 


© Military Attaché in H.M. Embassy at Paris and British representative on the Allied 
Military Committee of Versailles. 
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form communicated to the conference represented big advance on objec- 
tionable draft originally referred to War Office.? Neither Colonel Needham 
nor I saw objection to report in its present form. It merely drew attention of 
conference to certain well-established facts. . . .8 


7 See No. 286, paragraph (4). 8 The omitted sections related to other matters. 


No. 283 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received July 28) 
No. 1639 [C 6402/2050/18] 
PARIS, July 27, 1927 
Sir, 

With reference to your despatch No: 1983! (C 6248/2050/18) of July 23rd 
on the subject of the forces of occupation in the Rhineland, I have the honour 
to inform you that, in view of M. Briand’s absence in the country, I found 
it necessary to make some modification of the line of action suggested in 
Paragraph 7 of the above despatch. Instead of opening up the question with 
M. Briand himself as a first step, I instructed a member of the Staff to see 
M. Léger,? who is in continual touch with his Chief, both by communications 
on the telephone, and frequent visits to Cocherel. The interview accordingly 
took place on the evening of the 25th July, and a memorandum: embodying 
the necessary arguments was handed to M. Léger, who promised that the 
memorandum would be considered in the Quai d’Orsay at once, it being 
made clear to him that the paper simply represented a personal expression 
of the views held at the Embassy, not a formal communication to the French 
Government, being simply handed in in order to assist discussion of the sub- 
ject. M. Léger said that a Council of Ministers was to be held today, 
(July 27th) and that if M. Briand came up for it, as was probable, he would 
very likely wish to see me. 

2. The Council of Ministers duly met today, and M. Briand ask[ed] me 
to come down to the Quai d’Orsay this afternoon. He began the conversation 
by saying that he had read our memorandum, and that he desired to make 
one preliminary remark about the note of the Ambassadors’ Conference of 
November 14th, 1925 promising a reduction of the forces of occupation. 
It was necessary to recall the circumstances in which that pledge was given. 
After the evacuation of the Cologne Zone reciprocal engagements were 
entered into, on the part of the Allies the reduction of forces in the two 
remaining Zones, on the part of the Germans fulfilment of the remaining 


1 No. 280. 

2 Chef de Cabinet to M. Briand and Assistant Director of Political and Commercial 
Affairs in the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

3 Not printed. This atde-mémoire comprised eight paragraphs of which the first five 
corresponded closely to paragraphs 1-5 of No. 280, and the last three were based on para- 
graphs 6, 7, and the first sentence of paragraph 8 of the enclosure in No. 280. 
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requirements insisted on by the Commission of Control. These last, the well- 
known questions of fortifications, police, barracks, &c., continued to be en- 
tirely neglected by the Germans for many months following, and it was this 
fact which had hardened public opinion in France, and made it impossible 
for M. Briand to carry out the policy of which he fully realised the justice in 
the circumstances. This year the Germans had got to work, and had carried 
out their side of the bargain fully and satisfactorily, and this enabled him 
to proceed on his side with a better hope of securing general agreement here. 

3. On the point of possible reduction M. Briand at once proceeded to 
express a strong opinion that each of the three Powers involved must join 
in making it. He would have to ask, therefore, what His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would regard as the greatest possible number that could be withdrawn, 
and he was engaged in putting a similar question to the Belgian Government. 
He regarded it as imperative that any step taken should be an ‘Inter-Allied’ 
step, because French people, with the safety of the Frontier in mind, would 
deprecate the idea of only French troops being withdrawn. In reply to this 
I said that proportionate reduction of small forces, such as ours and the 
Belgian, must be a more difficult matter than where an army is concerned. 
I had heard the figure of 1500 men mentioned as the maximum figure of 
British reduction, but that I could not say if His Majesty’s Government would 
agree to this though I thought that, if it were absolutely necessary, you 
would be prepared to support even that outside number. If the Belgians 
made a similar reduction, this would mean something like 3,000 men less, 
which, with a much larger French withdrawal could be regarded as a sub- 
stantial fulfilment of the promise. 

4. 10,000, M. Briand said, was what he had in mind. This figure had 
been mentioned by M. Stresemann, and had again been quoted the other 
day. In making this last observation M. Briand may have remembered the 
remark of the German Chargé d’Affaires to M. Berthelot described in the 
letter to Sir William Tyrrell from Sir Eric Phipps of June 24th last.¢ 

5. He went on to say that the diminution of forces could be regarded in 
two aspects,—that of the bare figures of men withdrawn and that of the 
number of billets unoccupied. He would be able to give some extra satis- 
faction on this latter point by abolishing an Army Headquarters, which 
would free a large number of quarters taken for officers and non-commissioned 
officers. I remarked that this last concession would no doubt give great 
satisfaction locally by diminishing any grievance of over-crowding, but that it 
would not help M. Stresemann in Berlin, where they would think of nothing 
but the simple figure of reduction. 

6. I told M. Briand that I would at once let you know what he said and 
ask you for a further statement as soon as possible. The next Council of 
Ministers will be held at latest today week, and possibly on Monday or 
Tuesday.5 So that if it is possible for you to let me have by Saturday an in- 
timation of the next step you wish me to take I shall be grateful. I asked 
M. Briand how his colleagues had regarded the question of reduction which 

4 See No. 252. 3 August I or 2, 1927. 
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he made this morning; he said that he had had less opposition than before, 
and I gathered that he hopes to reach a definite conclusion at the next meet- 
ing. He entirely appreciated the necessity of getting something definitely 
done before the next meeting at Geneva. 

7. You will note that if the figure 1500 is applied to the two smaller occupy- 
ing forces, this would mean only 7,000 required from the French army, and 
you may think it possible to ask for some advance on this, either by a further 
limit of the British reduction, or by some increase of the total of 10,000. 
But I am quite unable to say whether either of these attempts would succeed. 

8. I may mention that the German Chargé d’Affaircs came to the Em- 
bassy yesterday evening ostensibly to ask about the Marcellin-[{stc] Berthelot 
celebrations,® but clearly in reality to talk about the Rhineland, asking 
what it was thought here he could do to hasten a decision. He was advised 
to do nothing at all, because further representations at the Quai d’Orsay, 
or inspired articles in the Press, would only cause irritation and diminish 
his chance. No doubt the French Government were engaged in considering 
the subject. He said he quite agreed that this would be wise. 

I have, &c., 
CREWE 


A copy of the memo:; mentioned in para 1 is enclosed herein. 


© In October 1927 France celebrated the hundredth anniversary of the birth of Marcelin 
Berthelot, the distinguished chemist, with the foundation of an institute for chemical re- 
search. Representatives of many nations were invited to these celebrations. 


No. 284 


Memorandum by Mr. Preston 


[W 3744/309 [38] 
Secret FOREIGN OFFICE, July 27, 1927 


The following is the gist of an account of conditions obtaining in Leningrad 
to-day given me by a Russian friend who recently arrived in London on 
board the s.s. Soviet :— 

Neither Leningrad nor Moscow have yet recovered from the reaction 
which set in immediately after the break with England. 

The number of arrests made at Leningrad since the break is four thousand. 
For the moment they have ceased and a comparative lull has set in. On this 
occasion the arrests were made wholesale—as during the early days of the 
revolution—cordons of OGPU troops surrounding whole blocks of houses 
whilst OGPU agents and soldiers searched the houses and flats and arrested 
their occupants. My friend, whose wife in [sic] English by birth, had his flat 
searched but he stated that the searchers were so weary—they had been 
making searches for several nights at a stretch—that they were not very 
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thorough in their task and neither he nor his wife were arrested. It would 
seem that it is better to be victimized when wholesale searches are made 
rather than to be singled out for a special search, when greater attention 
is paid to your case. 

Unlike previous occurrences of the kind the recent arrests have not been 
confined to any particular class or section of the population, bourgeois, 
officers of the ancient regime, domestic servants, concierges, members of the 
communist party and even agents of the OGPU itself all suffering alike. 

It might be said that something more than nervousness on the part of the 
Soviet Government is required in order to furnish a convincing explanation 
of these very drastic measures. My friend’s answer to this question is that 
acts of violence against the authorities, especially against agents of the OGPU 
are now continually being committed by unknown persons. This is causing 
genuine alarm to the Government who believes such acts to be the work of 
anti communist political organizations. 

As far as is known the OGPU has so far failed to establish any clues as 
to who were the perpetrators of the Moika bomb incident that took place at 
Leningrad on June 7th last.!. My informant attributes this incident to the 
Choubarevtsi or hooligans of Leningrad who have kept up a veritable terror 
of their own ever since seven of their comrades were condemned by the 
Leningrad Tribunal and shot last Spring for taking part in a particularly 
loathsome case of assault. 

These gangs however, have not confined themselves to murdering Govern- 
ment OGPU agents and assaulting women in the streets but have also com- 
mitted a series of acts of incendiarism throughout the Leningrad district. 
Reports are to hand that very much the same sort of thing is going on in other 
parts of Russia. 

By making wholesale arrests it is believed that the OGPU hope that 
amongst their many prisoners, somebody will be found who under the strain 
of Soviet prison regime may be induced to give information that will lead 
to the discovery of some organized anti Government conspiracy. Neverthe- 
less in spite of these drastic measures these terrorist gangs are still carrying 
on their nefarious work and have so far succeeded in avoiding the ubiquitous 
and alert agents of the OGPU. 

The campaign of war scare with England continues unabated and accord- 
ing to my friend has passed from the theoretical to the practical stage. There 
was evidence of this before I left Russia. My informant confirms the reports 
I sent home from Leningrad? as to the activities this year of the Soviet Air 
Force, the air manoeuvres at Gatchina and the employment of German air- 

1 See No. 232. 

2 A note on the original by Mr. Gascoigne of the Northern Department of the Foreign 
Office here read: ‘A careful search has not revealed these reports. An enquiry of Mr. 
Preston has elicited the following. ““These reports were, as far as I can remember, addressed 
to Peters (Moscow) & were written probably sometime in May 1927. Perhaps they were 
burnt. If so I daresay that I could repeat the gist of them from memory’”’, I will ask Mr. 


Peters about them when he is available. A. G. Aug. 2.’ It would appear that Mr. Preston’s 
reports were destroyed in Moscow in view of the withdrawal of the British mission. 
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men instructors. It is also reported that a German naval man of high rank 
has been engaged to assist in the work of improving the Baltic fleet.3 

Gas warfare propaganda is, I am told, as strong as ever and it is believed 
that the Soviet military authorities are very interested in experiments which 
are being made with a new gas which disseminates plague germs. 

There would appear to be no improvement in the economic situation; 
prices are not coming down in spite of the Government’s campaign for their 
reduction. It is expected that the harvest will be below the average. 

The Soviet Government is also endeavouring to throw the blame for its 
economic difficulties on to England who it is alleged, besides her press war 
to destroy Soviet credit is trying to force the Soviet Union to prepare for war 
which involves expenditure that would otherwise be used for economic de- 
velopment at home. 

On the other hand—and this is a typical Russian paradox—the Soviet 
Union’s ‘Industrialization’ plans are said to include the construction 
throughout the Union of 500 works and factories. 

Quite recently my informant saw Norton, the British workman whose 
travelling expenses to Russia were paid by Lady Astor.* Norton is suffering 
from cancer and according to my friend, who is himself a doctor, cannot 
possibly live long. He is lying in a Soviet hospital and every luxury and care 
is being given him by the Soviet authorities. At Norton’s bedside my friend 
met a certain Bartkoffsky, an English communist with a Belgian passport... .5 

My friend described the political situation at Moscow as follows:— 

Stalin and Bukharin are the two chief leaders of political life to-day. The 
central committee of the party led by these two people is omnipotent. 
Blame for the failure in China is being skilfully used by the central group 
against the opposition which is no longer regarded as a serious menace. 

My friend has no faith in any rapid improvement in the situation and after 
having thrown in his lot with the Soviets for the last ten years—in the hopes 
of evolution—is now anxious to leave Russia for good.® 

T. H. Preston 


3 In a memorandum of July 1 on the Soviet Baltic fleet Mr. Preston had stated in particu- 
lar, ‘A subject upon which naval officers of my acquaintance always harped was that of the 
import from Germany of munitions of war and explosives, and especially machine guns, 
and their re-export to Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania for the support of Bolshevik organisa- 
tions in those countries. In fact one Russian naval officer insisted that the German line of 
steamers that ply between Stettin and Leningrad is largely run for this purpose. I always 
heard a great deal of talk, while at Leningrad, of the building of submarines. It was even 
frequently hinted that the submarines in question were being built for Germany, who by 
this means was endeavouring to avoid the fulfilment of the clauses of the Treaty of Versailles 
relating to the limitation of her armaments. Personally, from what I could gather, I was 
under the impression that the Leningrad works are not building new submarines but are 
engaged in repairing old ones.’ 

* Member of Parliament for the Sutton Division of Plymouth. 

5 Some personal details are here omitted. 

6 Mr. Howard Smith minuted as follows on this memorandum: ‘If the statements as to 
the employment of German aeronautical and naval instructors by the Soviet Govt. can be 
proved, then, provided the German Govt. cannot show that they have taken appropriate 
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measures to prevent them taking service with Russia, Germany has violated article 179 of 
the treaty of Versailles. As a matter of fact she can probably point to some decree or other 
forbidding such service and say that this is the ‘“‘appropriate measure’’ and indeed all that 
she can do. We have had other cases of the same kind and I think it has been decided that 
nothing can be done, but perhaps the Ad[miral]ty and Air Ministry had better be con- 
sulted. C. Howarp Smitn. 6/8/27.’ 

In reply to the letter which was accordingly sent to them on August 9 the Air Ministry 
stated on August 19: “We have been following the subject of German air activities in Russia 
for a long time and have received many reports, none of which are particularly convincing 
but which taken as a whole indicate that the Germans have been giving assistance in 
Soviet factories and in the training of Soviet pilots. 

‘It is clear that Junkers have been of considerable help to the Soviet in their factories, 
and in the provision of pilots and skilled staff. In the past Junkers have been subsidised by 
the German Government, though the firm now professes to be independent. The German 
Government can be said therefore to have been indirectly responsible for the policy of 
that firm. 

‘It is extremely difficult to say, however, and we really have no adequate proof, that 
help either in factories or in flying schools has been authorised directly by the German 
Government. 

“There have been reports, of course, which indicate that this is the case. 

‘I would refer you to the document alleged to be a Treaty between Germany and Russia 
(Technical Military Supplementary Agreement III of 15th March, 1923) in which Russia 
undertakes to allow Military Aircraft to be built in Russia for Germany with German 
personnel, and Germany undertakes to send expert military pilots to form Aviation Schools 
and Military Flying Detachments. 

‘Regarding German pilots being sent over with official German recognition to train 
Soviet pilots, I attach a short note covering some of the more recent reports, but they are 
quite insufficient to work on.’ 

The Air Ministry letter concluded that the crux of the matter was whether the reports 
were reliable and suggested that they could not be depended upon in present circumstances 
in the U.S.S.R. The attached note on German pilots in Soviet employ read as follows: ‘In 
August, 1925, it was reported that, as the result of an agreement between Deruluft and the 
Soviet Government, German pilots had been sent to Tashkent for work on the civil air 
routes in Russian Turkestan. They were reported to be still there in December 1926. 

‘Confidential reports state that, as the result of an agreement between the German General 
Staff and the Soviet Government, in September 1926, 20 German pilots were sent as instruc- 
tors on multiple-engined machines in the Soviet Air Force to Russian Turkestan, that in 
January 1927, 22 more were sent to Omsk for the Siberian Air Force, and that 20 more are 
due to be sent to the Caucasus Army Air Force. 

‘In January 1927, the Manchester Guardian, in February 1927 a Russian Air Force 
Officer, named Klim, who deserted to Poland, and in May 1927 a confidential source 
reported that there is a German military aviation school, with German pilot instructors and 
pupils, at Lipetsk, in the Moscow Military District. The confidential source also reported 
that there were German instructors at Tashkent. 

‘In October 1926 the Chief of the Air Force in the U.S.S.R. is alleged to have said in 
a report to the Revolutionary Military Council: ‘“Germany has been of great friendly 
assistance to us, placing at our disposal her highly developed technical knowledge and 
specialists in various branches of aviation’’.’ 

On August 25 Mr. Gascoigne minuted: ‘The Adm[iral]ty have now telephoned to me 
that they had received a report from another source about Moscow's employment of 
naval instructors, & that they do not consider that anything can bedone. A.G. Aug. 25.’ 
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No. 285 


Memorandum by Mr. Sargent on visits by 
Allied military experts at Berlin 


[C 6371/11/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 28, 1927 


The War Office have so complicated this question by the flood of ill- 
digested letters and private notes with they have bombarded us that I think 
it would be useful to summarise the position as it now presents itself. 

By the Geneva agreement of December 12th last the experts were to have 
‘qualité pour s’entendre avec les autorités compétentes allemandes pour 
toutes les questions d’exécution concernant les solutions intervenues ou a 
intervenir’! regarding disarmament. The experts were told later, in February, 
that their mission was ‘(1) de poursuivre l’exécution des redressements visés 
dans la note collective du 4 juin 1925 .. .2 (2) d’en constater l’achévement’. 
The ‘constatation’ in some cases can obviously be carried out by the in- 
spection of documents; in other cases visits may be necessary. 

The first time the question of visits was raised was in connection with 
the destruction of the eastern fortifications. The German Government ob- 
jected to visits being made to the destroyed constructions and when the matter 
was before the Ambassadors’ Conference on May 5th General Baratier, 
Marshal Foch’s Chief of Staff, stated (see C. 4074)3 that visits would be 
required not only in the case of the eastern fortifications but also in the cases of 
coast batteries, police and the demilitarisation of the Rhineland. The Con- 
ference, however, decided that if representations were made to the German 
Government no mention for the time being should be made of any question 
save that of the eastern fortifications. On May 13th (C. 4282)4 the War 
Office expressed agreement that visits would be required in the three cases 
mentioned by General Baratier and they later (July 15th [5th]—C. 5811)¢4 
added the case also of the alienation of military establishments. 

In the meanwhile, however, the Geneva compromise about the eastern 
fortifications had been reached (June 16th).5 The visits were to take place 
under certain conditions one of which was that no precedent was thereby 
to be held to have been created, though the Secretary of State reminded 
Dr. Stresemann in conversation at the time that there were the coastal 
fortifications to be considered, and he suggested that the German Govern- 
ment might be willing to make a similar gesture in a later analogous case. 

The visits to the eastern fortifications concluded in the most successful 
manner on July 8th and matters were at this point when on July 11th 
(C. 5991)® the German Ambassador called on the Secretary of State with a 
communication from Dr. Stresemann to the effect that the British expert, 

™ See Volume II, Annex to No. 355. 

2 Punctuation as in original quotation from the enclosure in No. 12. 

3 i.e. paragraph ro of No. 177. 

* This letter from the War Office to the Foreign Office is not printed. 
5 See No. 245. 6 See No. 267. 
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Colonel Gosset, had made a statement in conversation with Dr. Forster that 
the British Government would claim as of right facilities similar to those 
offered for the inspection of the destroyed eastern fortifications in the case of 
the other outstanding obligations. Accordingly on July 15th (C. 5811) we 
asked the War Office (1) exactly what had passed between Herr Forster and 
Colonel Gosset on the subject of visits, and (2) whether they would not 
consider, in view of the success of the visit to the eastern fortifications, whether 
some of the other proposed visits could not be dispensed with to the extent 
possibly of limiting them to the coastal fortifications.’ 

In regard to (1) the War Office point out in C. 62228 and C. 6361° that 
Colonel Gosset’s account of his interview shows that his remarks were dis- 
torted by Herr Forster and that he never claimed the ‘right’ of visits. All 
he did was to represent unofficially to Herr Forster that the correspondence 
between Dr. Stresemann and Sir Austen Chamberlain did not necessarily 
rule out the possibility of the experts desiring to make further visits. Anyhow 
Colonel Gosset has now been instructed to avoid this topic of visits in his 
conversations with Herr Forster in future. 

In regard to (2) the War Office, while agreeing that visits should be reduced 
to a minimum, reject our appeal to dispense with visits except in the case of 
coastal fortifications on the ground that they are not in a position to advise 
as to what visits will be necessary and that they feel that this is a question 
which must be left to the experts in Berlin to settle. They have always 
realised that such visits cannot be claimed as of right but they are satisfied 
that all the allied experts can be trusted to adopt a reasonable attitude on 
the question and to limit the number and nature of visits asked for to an 
absolute minimum. They consider therefore that the best hope of reaching a 
solution of this difficult question lies in leaving it to the ex-allied and German 


7 This letter to the War Office concluded: ‘In any case, since the matter is one of high 
policy which cannot be settled by purely technical considerations, he [Sir A. Chamberlain] 
would be glad to be consulted before any instructions on this subject are sent by the Allied 
Military Committee of Versailles to the experts in Berlin.’ 

8 This letter of July 21 from the War Office and the four documents enclosed therein 
are not printed. The main points in the letter were summarized below by Mr. Sargent. 
Enclosure 1 was Colonel Gosset’s letter of July 6: see No. 245, note 3. Enclosure 2 was the 
instructions of July 16 to Colonel Gosset summarized below in the concluding sentence 
of the present paragraph. Enclosure 3 was Colonel Gosset’s report of July 9: see No. 269, 
note g. Enclosure 4 was the draft instructions from the Allied Military Committee of 
Versailles to the experts in connexion with their visit to verify the destruction of the eastern 
fortifications. 

9 The covering letter of July 25 from the War Office is not preserved in Foreign Office 
archives. The enclosed letter of July 20 from Colonel Gosset to the War Office reported in 
particular a conversation that day with Dr. Forster who stated that he had ‘reported what 
I had said [on July 6: cf. note 8 above] to Herr von Schubert and that my observations had 
caused ‘‘considerable excitement’’’; instructions had therefore been sent to Dr. Sthamer 
to take up the matter with Sir A. Chamberlain: see No. 267. Dr. Forster agreed that Colonel 
Gosset had never claimed facilities as of right and suggested that he should so inform Dr. 
Sthamer. Colonel Gosset further reported that Commandant Durand was making good 
progress and had stated ‘that the German representatives were being most obliging and 
had completely changed their attitude’. 
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experts to endeavour to reach an agreement as to the number and nature of 
visits to be made, and they suggest that we should ask the German Govern- 
ment to agree to this course. 

The War Office go on to argue!® that the recent reports from the experts 
show that the general question of visits is on the way towards settlement. 
As instances of the readiness of the German military authorities to facilitate 
further visits the War Office mention (1) that in conversation with Colonel 
Gosset General von Pawelsz has admitted that visits to the fortifications will 
be essential and has not raised any serious objection to visits to other classes 
of work; (2) that Major Pulinx has been ‘invited’ by the German Govern- 
ment representative ‘to visit the dismantlements in progress in the Occupied 
Territory’; (3) that Commandant Durand has been informed that the ‘visits 
to the alienated establishments and the Police will take place in October’, 
while (4) Colonel Gosset evidently expects an invitation in due course to 
visit the coastal batteries, although not before the New Year. 

It certainly does look as though the War Office were justified in represent- 
ing that the experts at the present rate ought to be able to come to some 
satisfactory arrangement with the German military authorities and it would 
certainly in that case be a pity for us to butt in at the present moment. The 
only trouble appears to be that even if the German military authorities are 
ready to be reasonable we may expect obstruction from the German Foreign 
Office. Herr von Schubert’s outburst on hearing of Colonel Gosset’s con- 
versation with Herr Forster and the German Ambassador’s recent repre- 
sentations to the Secretary of State are proofs of this tendency. The War 
Office propose that we should deal with this tendency by approaching the 
German Government straight away and asking them to undertake to approve 
any arrangements which are made between the allied experts and the German 
military authorities. To my mind, however, such procedure would defeat its 
own ends by putting the German Foreign Office on their guard and encourag- 
ing them to take the matter out of the hands of the military authorities and 
to use it themselves as a bargaining counter. On the other hand, I cannot 
believe that, if the experts are able to reach an amicable arrangement with 
the Germany military authorities, the German Foreign Office will be able to 
stand out against it. 

On the other hand, Dr. Sthamer’s recent representations to the Secretary 
of State regarding the alleged demand made by Colonel Gosset to Dr. Forster 
appear to call for some reply. In fact the Secretary of State told the Am- 
bassador that he reserved any statement made as to what Colonel Gosset 
might actually have said. It is true that meanwhile Colonel Gosset has had 
it out with Dr. Forster and has convinced the latter that he (Colonel Gosset) 
has been misrepresented by Herr von Schubert and Dr. Sthamer. But it 
would, I think, all the same be as well for a note to be written to Dr. Sthamer 
to explain to him the misunderstanding which has arisen. We might, in this 


10 In a letter of July 26 to the Foreign Office which incorporated the statement by Colonel 
Gosset summarized in (4) below. This letter enclosed two letters of July 22 from Colonel 
Gosset to the War Office of which the main points were summarized in (2) and (3) below. 
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note, go on to express the hope that it may be possible for the experts on 
both sides to settle this matter without further direct intervention by the two 
Governments. Lastly we might slip in a sentence which will safeguard 
the experts in view of the fact that they have asked for visits in respect 
of other matters besides the coastal fortifications which were alone specifically 
mentioned by the Secretary of State in his conversation. 
Qluer]ly. Drafts to the War Office"! and to the German Ambassador.” 
Copy Berlin and Paris'3 for information. 
O. G. SARGENT 

1! The ensuing letter of August 9 to the War Office from the Foreign Office, not printed, 
was on the lines of the last two paragraphs of the present memorandum. 

12 See No. 294 for the ensuing note. 

13 Foreign Office covering despatches Nos. 1018 to Berlin and 2092 to Paris of August 9, 


enclosing the documents referred to in notes 11 and 12, are not preserved in Foreign Office 
archives. 


No. 286 


Memorandum by Mr. Howard Smith on the notification to the 
League of Nations of the cessation of military control in Hungary 


(C 6412/59/27] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 28, 1927 
The position of this question is as follows:— 


(1) In March last when the question of the withdrawal of the Commission 
of Control from Hungary was under discussion, the French intimated that 
the Little Entente were anxious that the question of recruiting in Hungary 
should be brought to the special attention of the L[eague] of N[ations] when 
the dissolution of the Control Commission was reported to the League. The 
French suggested that this should be done and that the Ambassadors Con- 
ference should enquire at the same time whether some special form of investi- 
gation would not be considered desirable by the Council. To this we replied 
that we saw no objection to recruiting being mentioned, but the reference 
should be so worded as not to exaggerate the seriousness or urgency of the 
problem (flag A.) C. 2636.2 

(2) Asaresult of this the Conference adopted resolution 314 of March 26th 
(flag B),3 and decided on the terms of the letter to be written to the L. of N., 
which called attention ‘sur les réserves exprimeées par la Commission de con- 
trdle en ce qui concerne l’application en Hongrie des lois de recrutement. 
I] appartiendra au Conseil d’en tirer les conséquences qu’il estimera oppor- 
tunes dans l’intérét de l’apaisement général’. (flag C).4 

(3) This decision was conveyed to the Hungarian Govt. at the same time 
(flag D)3 and to the Little Entente Govts. (flag I).5 

1 The text includes manuscript amendments by Mr. Sargent. 
2 i.e. Foreign Office despatch No. 819 to Paris: see No. 54, note 5. 


3 See No. 54, note 5. 4 This draft letter is not printed. 
5 This letter of March 28 is not printed. 
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(4) The Commission duly left Hungary, but when the question of sending 
their report to Geneva came up, Marshal Foch proposed that the Versailles 
Com[mit]tee should submit to the Conference an ‘avis’ expatiating in detail 
on the Hungarian delinquencies over mobilisation measures as well as re- 
cruiting, clearly with the intention that these comments should be embodied 
in the Conference’s letter to the League. This we immediately opposed as it 
was an entirely new and unauthorised proposal (flag K)® and our military 
attaché made it clear that we could not agree to it. 

(5) Asa result the Versailles Com[mit]tee sent on a modified ‘avis’ (flag L)7 
omitting all reference to mobilisation but still laying down in terms what the 
delinquencies of the Hungarians in the matter of recruiting are, although 
these appear in the final report to be submitted to Geneva. The French 
thereupon asked that a considerable part of this ‘avis’ should be sent in to 
Geneva as an annex to the letter to be addressed to the Council. There 
appeared to be no reason for this seeing that the terms of the draft letter to 
the League had been agreed on, that the League could read for themselves 
the report of the Commission of Control and that we had stipulated that 
exaggeration should not be made of this question (see flag A).2_ We therefore 
telegraphed to Lord Crewe telling him to refuse (flag M).8 

(6) The French now appeal to us to give way and withdraw our opposition 
on the following grounds:— 


(a) that the Little Entente had only agreed to the withdrawal of the Com- 
mission of Control on the understanding that clear reference to recruiting 
should be made in the notification to the League, 

(b) that the actual report will not be read at Geneva and a more concise 
report is needed, 

(c) that the report of the Commission of Control in Bulgaria is much 
clearer as to recruiting and that thus Bulgaria will be in a worse position over 
this question than Hungary. 


These arguments are quite easy to counter as follows:— 


(a) is really irrelevent. This question is for the P[{rincipal] A[llied and] 
A[ssociated] P[owers] to decide and the approval or consent of the Little 
Entente is not required (see flag N° for our views on this). 

(b) we should not proceed on the assumption that the League and its 
competent organs are not able to deal with the report. If the C[omité] 
M[ilitaire] A[llié de] V[ersailles] can digest it, so can the Permanent Ad- 
visory Com[mit]tee of the League. 

(c) it is true that we have agreed to communicate the report of the 
Commission of Control in Bulgaria to the League and to draw attention to 


6 The reference was to a letter of July 5 from Mr. Howard Smith to Mr. Wigram, Paris, 
not printed. 

7 See No. 282, note 2. 

8 See No. 282, note 5. 

9 i.e. the memorandum printed as No. 33. 
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recruiting (flag O),!° but we have not yet seen the report and we do not know 
whether the Bulgarians may not be even more culpable in this connection 
than the Hungarians. In any case the matter will be for the League and in 
neither case can anything be done until someone asks for an investigation. 


(7) There seems therefore no reason why we should give way to the 
French on this matter. It looks like a deliberate attempt on their part, at 
the bidding of the Little Entente, to create prejudice against Hungary at 
Geneva. The procedure was agreed on in March and there would appear 
to be no good reason to change it now. Why should the French insist so 
much? If it is at the bidding of the Little Entente, there is no reason to pay 
any attention to it as the Little Entente have no locus standi in the matter. 
If we begin tampering with resolutions of the Ambassadors Conference in 
this way, there is no end and every question may be altered and amended at 
the eleventh hour to suit the whim of some party or other. 

On the other hand the following consideration must not be lost sight of. 
If we refuse the French wishes, they are quite capable, indeed I think likely, 
to represent to the Little Entente that we blocked the proposal and the Little 
Entente will believe that we did this, if not indeed at the behest of Hungary, 
at least out of some animosity to them and that we are connected with the 
present violent Hungarian propaganda in favour of the revision of the treaty 
of Trianon. 

(8) To sum up, one cannot pretend that this is really an important 
question, but on balance I submit that we should stand firm and refuse to 
give way to the French. To give way is of course the easiest course, but 
technically it seems to me that we are in the right in holding firm, and I do 
not see that we gain anything by sacrificing our principles in this matter. If 
we could expect from the French a reduction of troops in the Rhineland by 
meeting their wishes on this, then it would be well worth doing, but I do not 
think it is possible to connect the questions." 

C. Howarp SMITH 

10 The reference was to a letter of June 14 from the President of the Conference of Am- 
bassadors to M. Morfoff, Bulgarian Minister at Paris, informing him that the Organ of 
Liquidation of the Inter-Allied Military Commission of Control in Bulgaria would cease to 
function on May 31, 1927, but would remain in Bulgaria till June 30 to draw up its final report 
and to continue to treat with the Bulgarian Government on certain points which had not 
yet been settled. The Conference warned the Bulgarian Government that in transmitting 
the final report to the League of Nations it would be bound to point out that the Organ of 
Liquidation had formulated certain reserves, notably in respect of the application of laws 
relative to the recruitment and to the organization of the Bulgarian army. This report was 
sent, with a covering letter dated December 31, 1927, to the League of Nations: see League 
of Nations Official Journal, March 1928, p. 324. 

11 Mr. Sargent stated in the course of a minute of July 28: ‘Although we should for the 
reasons given by Mr. Howard Smith be fully justified in refusing to meet the French on this 
point, frankly I do not think we need fear any awkward complications in the Council in 
the event of our agreeing to the French request. This being so &, having got our way on the 
essential points I think it would, on general grounds, be a good thing if possible to give 
the French this small satisfaction. Lastly, from the point of view of expediency there is no 
doubt that it is most unsuitable that H.M. Government should at the present moment appear 
to be defending Hungarian interests in opposition to those of the Little Entente. Lord 
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Rothermere’s pro-Hungarian campaign in the ‘Daily Mail” has caused considerable 
perturbation in all the neighbouring countries and in spite of our protestations there is a 
general suspicion, both in the Little Entente countries and Hungary, that the ‘‘Daily Mail” 
views are more or less those of H.M. Government. A refusal, therefore, by us at the Con- 
ference to comment, when writing to the League, on Hungary’s shortcomings in the matter 
of recruiting would certainly be interpreted as a confirmation of this suspicion.’ 

On July 29 Sir A. Chamberlain minuted: ‘I agree with Mr. Sargent & for the reasons 
which he gives. Ask Lord Crewe to tell M. Cambon that I am not convinced but I yield 
my opinion in deference to the personal appeal of the representative of France. (In other 
words what I lose on the roundabouts I expect France to return to me on the swings.) 

‘A. C. 29. 7.” 


Lord Crewe was instructed accordingly in Foreign Office despatch No. 2040 to Paris of 
August 2. The letter of August 16, 1927, with annexed note (cf. No. 282, note 2), from the 
Conference of Ambassadors to the Secretary-General of the League of Nations is printed 
in League of Nations Official Journal, September 1927, pp. 1058-9. 


No. 287 


Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received August 2) 
No. 455 (C 6533/11/18] 


BERLIN, july 29, 1927 
Sir, 

In my despatches Nos. 427! and 428? of the 22nd instant, and No. 4543 
of to-day’s date, I have transmitted to you copies of the notes exchanged 
between the Belgian and German Governments regarding various aspects of 
the question of military control. I now enclose notes by Colonel Gosset, the 
expert attached to this Embassy, and Colonel Sandilands, the Military 
Attaché.* Colonel Gosset, you will see, considers that in the matter of arma- 


1 Not printed. In reply to Foreign Office despatch No. 908 to Berlin of July 15 requesting 
observations on ‘the extent to which the Comte de Broqueville’s allegations are well founded, 
and as regards the manner in which they are viewed in Germany’, Sir R. Lindsay trans- 
mitted a report on German press reactions to Comte de Broqueville’s speech of July 6. 

2 Not printed. This despatch transmitted to the Foreign Office the texts of the Belgian 
note of July 14 (see No. 270, note 3), the German note of July 18 (see No. 275, note 3), and 
the further Belgian and German notes of July 19 and 20 respectively: see Documents Diplo- 
matiques Belges 1920-1940 vol. ii, pp. 449-53. 

3 Not printed. This despatch transmitted the text of the Belgian note communicated 
to the German Minister at Brussels on July 23 (v. ibid., pp. 453-4) and of a German official 
statement of July 26 published by Wolffs Telegraphic Bureau. 

4 Colonel Sandilands’ note of July 25 on illegal discharges from the Reichswehr is not 
printed. After expressing views in general consonance with those of Colonel Gosset in the 
enclosure below, Colonel Sandilands stated: “The one thing which has given rise to a 
certain amount of suspicion in my mind that there are more men being trained in the Reichs- 
wehr than there should be, is the fact that I have found it quite impossible to get any state- 
ment from the Reichswehrministerium as to what annual allowance of ammunition is made 
for each man for musketry. To the best of my belief in any European Army it should be an 
easy matter to state that so many rounds are allowed a year for each recruit, trained soldier 
etc. but in the Reichswehr they claim that so many rounds are handed over in bulk to 
commanders and it is left to them within certain limits to decide how it is used. This strikes 
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ments there is ground for some suspicion against the Reich, but in this 
wretched controversy the main emphasis has come to be laid on the point 
of discharges from the Reichswehr. Neither officer considers that this point 
is proved or indeed is capable of being proved by discoveries made by foreign 
observers; but in all matters connected with servitudes imposed by the Treaty 
of Versailles, German authorities have lied so freely in the past and with 
such a measure of condonation by German public opinion that suspicion is 
easily aroused abroad and is not to be allayed by mere affirmation. 

2. Herr von Schubert volunteered to me a few days ago that when this 
controversy began he sent for General Heye and asked him if there was any 
truth at all in the accusation of M. de Broqueville about premature dis- 
charges, and whether he could absolutely deny it. The General had answered 
on his word of honour that the charge was entirely baseless. He had said that 
the Reichswehr had never yet discharged all the time expired men it was 
entitled to, and that even if it had, there still remained other resources 
allowed by the Treaty by which further men might be passed out of the 
service. This can only mean that the German authorities have never yet 
used up either the 8 per cent allowed for normal rotation or the further 5 per 
cent allowed for casualties: and this state of affairs is not unnatural in an 
Army which, like the Reichswehr, is still young. 

3. To check any violation of the Treaty such as this, the best watch-dog, 
better far than any foreign observer or agent, is a German Socialist or Com- 
munist politician in opposition to a Government of the Right. If men had 
been passed through the Reichswehr in excessive numbers the fact could 
hardly have escaped the knowledge of trade unions and would almost cer- 
tainly have been utilized by the Social Democratic opposition in an attack 
on the hated Government, and still more hated Minister of the Reichswehr. 
It is quite significant that no effort has been made to bring up this issue in 
internal politics. On the contrary, so far as my information goes, the general 
opinion among simple people who do not concern themselves over much 
with politics is that when their son enters the Reichswehr he is provided with 
a safe billet and will have no anxieties for a good twelve years. 

4. On such evidence as I can gather, while aware of the unpleasant 
propensities of the German authorities in such questions, and recognising 
that the matter is not susceptible of absolute proof, I incline strongly to the 
view that M. de Broqueville has discovered a mare’s nest. 

5. The German press has observed an attitude of philosophic calm, which 
is not really surprising, for the German does not get excited when he has a 
clean conscience; he regards the matter as so settled in his own mind that he 
overlooks the fact that the other party to the dispute may continue to rage; 
but I cannot myself help regarding the controversy as entirely deplorable. 
I have suggested to Herr von Schubert that the sooner it ends the better, 


me as being very peculiar, especially when applied to a methodical nation like the Germans. 
This practice would certainly admit of more men being trained in musketry than are borne 
on the official establishment, without the total number of 25.000.000 rounds authorised 
by the Versailles Treaty being exceeded.’ 
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and every time he writes a note he swears that it shall be the last; but he has 
not yet been able to omit the little phrase which invites the Belgians to 
provoke a continuance, and so the discussion threatens to dissipate itself over 
wide fields of bitterness. Herr von Schubert told me at the beginning that 
M. de Broqueville’s original accusations were instigated from Paris, and 
there is some confirmation of this in Sir George Grahame’s despatch No. 5695 
of the 14th of July. When we remember also the three provocative speeches 
which M. Poincaré has recently uttered® it is difficult to resist the conclusion 
that an effort is being made to obscure the otherwise clear issue of a reduction 
of troops in the Rhineland. 
I have, &c., 
R. C. Linpsay 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 287 
I/F.G./30 

Copy BERLIN, July 28, 1927 

With reference to file No. 57 (1927),7 

I had already discussed the question of M. de Broqueville’s accusations 
briefly with Commandant Durand and Major Pulinx before seeing the corre- 
spondence involved. 

Although I would not like to say that illegal enlistments and premature 
discharges are not taking place in the Reichswehr at the present moment on a 
considerable scale I consider it most unlikely. Of course there may be cases 
where individual Regimental and Company Commanders still enlist and dis- 
charge recruits after short periods of training. 

The first part of M. de Broqueville’s accusation appears to be based on 
M{ilitary] I[nter-] A[llied] C{ommission of] C{ontrol] report of the 15th 
February 1925. When this report (the Final Report on the general inspec- 
tion of 1924) was written (and since then) the Commission had been refused 
facilities for checking the enlistments and discharges during their inspection 
of units, and this, taken into conjunction with other reliable information 
available left little doubt that such enlistments and discharges had been and 
were taking place at that date. 

Since them [sic] however, the presidential decree of 31st December 1926, 
dealing with this question, had been issued and there is no evidence what- 
ever available that the terms of that decree have not been strictly complied 
with by the Reichswehr as a whole. 

M. de Broqueville has of course made a grave error in thinking that 5% 
is the total limit of annual discharges. The 5%, as stated by the Germans, 
applies only to premature discharges for ill health, inefficiency, unsuita- 
bility, destitution of parents, etc., and to this should be added 8%, 1.e., the 

5 No. 270 was, however, from Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen. 

6 The reference was presumably to M. Poincaré’s speeches at Lunéville and Brussels (see 
Nos. 250 and 275, note 2, respectively), and to his speech at Orchies on July 24 (see The 


Times, July 25, 1927, p. 13). 
7 The reference was to a file in the Berlin Embassy, not Foreign Office, archives. 
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proportion of men discharged annually on a 12 years’ service basis from 
96,000 N.C.O’s and men. 

Even were a few thousand extra men trained annually it would, in my 
opinion, be of little importance except as a further proof, ifsuch were required, 
of German bad faith in connection with the disarmament clauses of the 
Treaty. 

The second part of M. de Broqueville’s accusation deals with the exaggera- 
ted cost of the German Wehrmacht.® It will be observed that in this case 
the German reply is very weak. 

The German Military Budget has been steadily mounting since 1924; the 
increase of this year’s Budget over that of 1926 amounting to 32,212,730 
marks. It would occupy too much space to go into any detailed examination 
of the Budget, but some interesting facts appear in Lieutenant Hume’s? 
letter No. A. 178/27 of the 11th February 1927, and in the attachment to 
General Wauchope’s letter 1 [War Office/216 of the 14th January 1927.'° 

I venture to suggest that it is most unfortunate that M. de Broqueville 
should have taken the action he has at the present moment, in that he weakens. 
his case by making an accusation for the first part of which he appears to 
have no shadow of proof, and secondly in omitting to adopt the recognised 
channels—the League of Nations—through which such accusation should be 
made. 

I do however agree that should there not be a drastic reduction, especially 
on the provision, maintenance and up-keep of arms, munitions and war 
material in the German annual Military Budget, it will be necessary to re- 


quest the League of Nations to conduct investigations. 
F. W. GossEt 


8 Army. 
9 Lieutenant R. V. Hume had been the Officer attached to H.M. Embassy at Berlin 
prior to the arrival of Colonel Sandilands in March 1927. 

10 A marginal note by Mr. Perowne here read: ‘I don’t think we have these’. In this con- 
nexion a letter of July 29 from the War Office to the Foreign Office, wherein views generally 
in accordance with those of Colonel Gosset recorded above were expressed, stated in particu- 
lar: ‘As regards the German military Budget the provision under the heading of Arms, 
Munitions and Material is undoubtedly very large and, in addition, the Minister of Defence 
has at his disposal considerable sums of money for which he is not forced to account to 
Parliament. The provisions under other headings, such as fortifications, also give rise to a 
certain amount of suspicion. While the Army Council have no direct evidence that the 
German Army and Marine are exceeding their authorized quota of material, there are 
indications that they may have at their disposal arms in excess of those necessary for an 
Army of 100,000 men. In this connection, there is no guarantee that the proportion of 
the armaments, which are replaced annually, is destroyed, no undertaking in this respect 
having been required from the German Government. . . . In conclusion, therefore, I am to 
state that the Army Council have no grounds on which to controvert the statements made in 
the German Government’s memorandum [of July 18: see note 2 above] under consideration.’ 
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No. 288 


Sir A. Chamberlain to the Marquess of Crewe (Paris) 
No. 2033 [C 6402/2050/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 30, 1927 


My Lord Marquess, 

I was much gratified to learn from your Lordship’s despatch No. 1639! of 
the 27th July that M. Briand recognises that it is necessary to take measures 
to effect a reduction in the total troops of occupation in the Rhineland before 
the next meeting of the Council of the League of Nations, and that he is 
encountering less opposition on this question from his colleagues in the French 
Cabinet. This encourages me to hope that we are within measurable distance 
of reaching an agreement upon this subject, which I am convinced is of the 
greatest necessity for the proper conduct of relations in the future between 
the ex-Allied and the German Governments. 

2. My colleagues in the Cabinet had unfortunately dispersed from London 
for the holidays before I was able to consider and submit to them your des- 
patch under reference, and I am thus unable to send a final reply to 
M. Briand’s proposals on behalf of His Majesty’s Government in time for 
the meeting of the French Council of Ministers on the 3rd August. Mean- 
while, I am recording in this despatch my personal views on the subject, 
which I think M. Briand may care to have for his personal information as 
soon as possible. 

3. M. Briand insists that he will never be able to induce his colleagues to 
agree to a reduction in the total forces of occupation in the Rhineland, unless 
both England and Belgium, as well as France, contribute to this reduction. 
His Excellency thereupon enquired what would be the greatest number of 
British troops which His Majesty’s Government could withdraw. You very 
rightly pointed out that proportional reduction of small forces, such as the 
British and Belgians, must be a more difficult matter than where an army is 
concerned, but that you had heard the figure of 1,500 mentioned as the 
maximum reduction possible for the British forces, but could not say if His 
Majesty’s Government would agree to this, though you thought that, if it 
were absolutely necessary, I would be prepared to support even that outside 
number. M. Briand thereupon went on to propose that the total Allied reduc- 
tion should be 10,000. 

4. I am convinced that M. Briand will consider it only reasonable that if 
His Majesty’s Government are to agree to reduce British forces by as much 
as 1,500, it is essential that the reduction of the French troops should at least 
be in proportion. Now if M. Briand limits the total Allied reduction to 
10,000 men, and if His Majesty’s Government and the Belgian Government 
were both to reduce by 1,500, it would mean that the French army would 
not have to be reduced by more than 7,000. Such a reduction on the French 
side is obviously out of all proportion to the reductions which His Majesty’s 


1 No. 283. 
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Government and the Belgian Government would be making. In fact, if the 
latter were to reduce by 1,500, it would be necessary that the French reduc- 
tion, in order to be in proportion, should amount to 12,000, thus raising the 
total Allied reduction from 10,000 to 15,000. Nor must it be forgotten that 
His Majesty’s Government are already making a considerable concession in 
agreeing to reduce their troops in proportion to the French reduction. Accord- 
ing to the original agreement of the 11th March, 1922,? Great Britain was 
allowed to retain on the Rhine 15,000 men out of a total force of 127,700, 
that is to say, approximately 12 per cent. of the whole force. As a matter of 
fact, this percentage has not been attained by the British forces for a con- 
siderable time, while, as compared with Great Britain, France has always 
maintained a larger proportion of troops than was originally contemplated. 
To confirm this it is only necessary to refer to the total present figure of 
70,000, 12 per cent. of which amounts to 8,400, which is a great deal more 
than the present total number of British troops in the Rhineland. 

5. There is another way in which this disproportion acts to the disadvan- 
tage of Great Britain. I refer to the percentages which this country and 
France obtain from reparations on account of the forces of occupation. This 
question is very clearly explained in the letter from the Treasury of the 
goth September, 1926 (see ‘Germany,’ Part XLV, No. 157).3 The cost of 
the armies of occupation was agreed to be a prior charge on reparations, 
and of this charge France receives 68.75 per cent., while England and Belgium 
each receive 15.625 per cent., whereas if this sum were distributed as repara- 
tions and not as costs of the armies of occupation Great Britain would receive 
23 per cent. and France 54.5 per cent. Unless therefore a strictly propor- 
tionate reduction is made in the French and British forces Great Britain 
stands to lose financially. 

6. Strictly speaking, therefore, His Majesty’s Government would be en- 
titled to demand, and have excellent justification for demanding, that in any 
joint inter-Allied reduction the reduction in the forces of each country should 
be so calculated as to give the British forces that 12 per cent. to which they 
are entitled. If, in order to facilitate M. Briand’s task, I am prepared not to 
insist on such an arrangement, the least I am entitled to expect is that the 
proportion between the French and British forces shall not, as a result of 
the proposed joint Allied reduction, be rendered more unfavourable to the 
British forces than it 1s at present. 

7. Finally, I would draw M. Briand’s attention to a consideration which, 
while it affects the British troops very considerably, cannot have the same 
consequences for the French army of occupation. It is a technical considera- 
tion, but one nevertheless which I am confident M. Briand will appreciate. 
The total number of the British forces in the Rhineland is now some 7,500. 
This number is barely sufficient to provide a unit for training purposes, and 
a reduction of as much as 1,500 will undoubtedly cause administrative diffi- 
culties for the British command. The French command, on the other hand, 


2 Cf. No. 36, note 5. 3 Cf. No. 280, note 17. 
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should not experience simular difficulties seeing that the total troops at their 
disposal amount to 56,000. In fact, a reduction of considerably more than 
7,000 ought to be possible without involving the French army in any of the 
difficulties which a reduction of 1,500 would entail for the British command. 

8. In view of the considerations I have mentioned above I regret to state 
that I can hold out no prospect of obtaining the consent of my colleagues to 
a reduction of the British troops by 1,500 so long as the total joint Allied 
reduction is limited to 10,000. At the same time, I realise, as I am confident 
M. Briand also does, the importance of reaching a settlement of this question; 
and I fully appreciate the difficulties with which he has to contend. I am 
indeed anxious to assist him to the best of my power, although I shall, as his 
Excellency will understand, meet with very considerable opposition from the 
other departments concerned for the reasons which I have stated above. I 
would therefore appeal to his Excellency to reconsider his proposals to limit 
the joint Allied reduction to 10,000 and to accept the figure of 14,000 sug- 
gested in the memorandum enclosed in my despatch No. 1983,4 thus making 
the maximum 56,000. If his Excellency could, moreover, see his way to agree 
to the three Allied forces being reduced in such a way as to maintain the 
present proportion existing between them, I should feel that we had found a 
basis for a reasonable settlement, and I might then be able to overcome the 
opposition in this country to a further reduction in the British troops. 

g. I should be glad if your Lordship would lay these conditions [considera- 
tions|5 before M. Briand without delay and represent to his Excellency how 
earnestly I hope he will be able to meet me in this matter. I regard the early 
settlement of this question as of great importance, and for that reason I con- 
sider that the reduction should be carried out not later than the 1st September 
next. If M. Briand can accept my proposal, there will be a total reduction 
by this date of 14,000 men, and I would propose in order to avoid all possi- 
bility of misunderstanding that the number of 56,000 reached by deducting 
14,000 from the 70,000 which is the present number of Allied forces in the 
Rhineland shall be henceforth regarded and observed by the three Govern- 
ments as the total maximum which the joint Allied forces shall in ordinary 
circumstances never exceed. 


Iam, &c., 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 
* No. 280. 5 Text as in approved draft. 
No. 289 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received August 2) 
No. 1677 [C 6512/2050/18] 
PARIS, August 1, 1927 
Sir, 
With reference to your despatch No. 2033! (C. 6402/2050/18) of July 3oth, 
t No. 288, 
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I have the honour to transmit to you herewith copies of an aide mémoire 
which I have to-day sent to Monsieur Briand on the question of the Rhine- 
land effectives. 
2. Monsieur Briand is at Cocherel to-day, but I hope to be in personal 
touch with him very shortly. 
g. I understand that the Council of Ministers has been postponed until 
Saturday, August 6th. 
I have, &c., 
CREWE 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 289 


Aide Mémoire 
Personal PARIS, August 1, 1927 


Monsieur Briand informed the Marquess of Crewe on July 27th? that he 
had read his aide mémoire of July 25th which contained a suggestion that 
the troops of occupation in the Rhineland should be immediately reduced 
from 70,000 to 56,000 to be in future the maximum figure. Monsieur Briand 
explained that in his opinion any reduction must be common to all the three 
Powers involved. Lord Crewe informed Monsieur Briand that he had heard 
the figure of 1,500 men mentioned as the maximum possible British reduction, 
though he could not say if His Majesty’s Government would agree to it. 
Monsieur Briand said that the total figure of 10,000 men for all three Powers 
was what he had in mind. 

2. Lord Crewe is now informed by Sir A. Chamberlain that, if His Majesty’s 
Government were to agree to reduce the British forces by as much as 1,500 
men, it would be essential that the reduction of the French troops should 
at least be in proportion. If Monsieur Briand limits the total allied reduction 
to 10,000 men and if His Majesty’s Government and the Belgian government 
were both to reduce by 1,500, it would mean that the French Army would 
not have to be reduced by more than 7,000. Such a reduction on the French 
side would be out of all proportion to the reductions which His Majesty’s 
Government and the Belgian government would be making. In fact, if the 
latter governments were to reduce by 1,500, it would be necessary that the 
French reduction in order to be in proportion, should amount to 12,000, 
thus raising the total allied reduction from 10,000 to 15,000. Nor must it 
be forgotten that His Majesty’s Government would already be making a con- 
siderable concession in agreeing to reduce their troops in proportion to the 
French reduction. According to the original agreement of March 11th 1922, 
Great Britain was allowed to retain on the Rhine 15,000 men out of a total 
force of 127,700, that is to say approximately twelve per cent of the whole 
force. As a matter of fact this percentage has not been attained by the British 
forces for a considerable time, while, as compared with Great Britain, France 
has always maintained a larger proportion of troops than was originally con- 
templated. To confirm this, it is only necessary to refer to the present total 


2 See No. 283. 
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figure of 70,000, 12 per cent of which amounts to 8,400, at least 1,400 more 
than the actual total number of British troops in the Rhineland.3 

3. There is another manner in which this disproportion acts to the dis- 
advantage of Great Britain, that of the percentages which this country and 
France obtain from reparations on account of the forces of occupation. The 
cost of the armies of occupation was agreed to be a prior charge on repara- 
tions and of this charge France received 68.75% while England and Belgium 
each received 15.625%. If this sum were distributed as reparations and not 
as costs of the armies of occupation Great Britain would receive 23% and 
France 54.5%- Unless therefore a strictly proportionate reduction is made 
in the French and British forces Great Britain stands to lose financially. 

4. Strictly speaking His Majesty’s Government would be entitled to 
demand and have excellent justification for demanding that in any joint 
reduction, the reduction in the forces of each country should be so calculated as 
to give the British forces that 12 per cent to which they are entitled. Under 
Monsieur Briand’s proposed reduction of 10,000 men this would give the 
following result :— 


Strength Percentage of Reduction of 
total present force 
Total 60,000 — — 
British 7,200 12 200 (increase) 
Belgian 5400 9 (approx.) 1,100 (decrease) 
French 47,400 79 (approx.) 9,100 (decrease) 


If in order to facilitate Monsieur Briand’s task Sir A. Chamberlain does not 
press for such an arrangement, the least he considers himself entitled to 
expect is that the proportion between the French and British forces shall not, 
as a result of the proposed joint allied reduction, be rendered more unfavour- 
able to the British forces than it is under existing circumstances which are as 
follows: 


Strength Percentage of total 
Total 70,000 — 
French 56,500 81 (approximately) 
British 7,000 10 
Belgian 6,500 9 (approximately) 


5. Finally, attention is drawn to a consideration which, while it affects the 
British troops very considerably cannot have the same consequences for the 
French army of occupation. It is a technical consideration, but one never- 
theless which Monsieur Briand will certainly appreciate. The total number 
of the British forces in the Rhineland is now some 7,000. This number is 
barely sufficient to provide a unit for training purposes and a reduction of 
as much as 1,500 will undoubtedly cause administrative difficulties for the 


3 In a letter of August 1 to Mr. Sargent, Mr. Wigram explained that to avoid confusion 
the British strength had been given as 7,000, the figure already communicated to the French 
Government (see No. 283, note 3) on the basis of paragraph 6 of the enclosure in No. 280, 
although in paragraph 8 ibid. and in No. 288, the figure was given as 7,500. 
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British Command. The French Command on the other hand should not 
experience similar difficulties seeing that the total troops at its disposal amount 
to 56,000. In fact a reduction of considerably more than 7,000 ought to be 
possible without involving the French army in any of the difficulties which 
a reduction of 1,500 would entail for the British Command. 

6. In view of the considerations mentioned above, Sir Austen Chamberlain 
can hold out no prospect of obtaining the consent of his colleagues in His 
Majesty’s Government to a reduction of the British troops by 1,500 so long 
as the total joint reduction is limited to 10,000. At the same time he realises, 
as he is confident Monsieur Briand also does, the importance of reaching a 
settlement of this question. He therefore appeals to Monsieur Briand to re- 
consider his proposal to limit the joint reduction to 10,000 and to accept the 
figure of 14,000 suggested in the memorandum communicated to the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs on July 25th, thus making the maximum 56,000. If 
Monsieur Briand could moreover see his way to agree to the three forces 
being reduced in such a way as to maintain the present proportion existing 
between them Sir A. Chamberlain would feel that a basis for a reasonable 
settlement had been found and he would be confident of overcoming the 
opposition amongst his colleagues to the necessary reduction in the British 
troops. Acceptance of Sir A. Chamberlain’s proposal would give the follow- 
ing result :— 


Percentage Reduction 

of total effected 
Total 56,000 — — 
French 45,360 81 (approx) 11,140 
British 5,600 10 1,400 
Belgian 5,040 9 (approx) 1,460 


7. In laying these considerations before Monsieur Briand Sir Austen 
Chamberlain desires Lord Crewe to represent how earnestly he hopes 
Monsieur Briand will be able to meet him in this matter. Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain regards the early settlement of this question as of great importance and 
for that reason he considers that the reduction should be carried out not 
later than September rst. If Monsieur Briand can accept Sir Austen’s pro- 
posal there will be a total reduction by September rst of 14,000 men. To 
avoid all possible misunderstanding, Sir Austen proposes that the resulting 
total number of 56,000 men shall from that date be regarded and observed 
by the three governments, as the total maximum figure which the joint 
occupying forces in the Rhineland shall, in ordinary circumstances, never 
exceed.* 

4 Sir A. Chamberlain stated in a minute of August 6: ‘I do not much like Lord Crewe’s 
Aide-Mémoire. I am sure that I never wrote that I was “‘confident’”’ that I could overcome 
T[rea]s[ur]y & W[ar] O[ffice] objections . . . I am not prepared to disavow the promise 
made by the Ambassadors’ Conference with the authority of the Govts. of France & Gt. 
Britain. I cannot support France in breaking her word & ours to please M. Poincaré.’ 
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No. 290 


The Earl of Erroll (Coblenz) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received August 6) 
No. 111 [C 6628/5294/18] 


Confidential COBLENZ, August 2, 1927 
Sir, 

Having read your Despatch to Paris, No. 1758! of June 28th., I took the 
opportunity of an informal after-lunch conversation with the French High 
Commissioner to ask him whether he thought there were any signs of a ‘recul’ 
in France from the policy of Locarno. He replied with an emphatic negative, 
and said he could assure me that no party in France, even on the Right, 
desired anything except a policy of conciliation; ‘but’, he added, ‘we are 
not entirely convinced that the same thing is true as regards Germany’. He 
was, he said, willing to believe that Dr. Stresemann and others—like the 
Reichskommissar at Coblenz—were genuinely attached to the policy of 
Locarno, but he confessed to considerable doubt as to whether they represent- 
ed the real feelings of the German nation. I asked whether he did not think 
that the best way of strengthening this party might not be to hasten the 
evacuation of the Occupied Territories. To this he did not respond with 
any enthusiasm, and I remarked, ‘In fact, you prefer to wait?’ ‘Yes’, he 
said, ‘and watch’. 

After recapitulating the causes of the suspicions which still existed in France, 
and adducing one or two fresh instances of provocative behaviour on the 
part of certain Germans, he referred to the Dawes plan and the statements 
which were now frequently appearing in Germany to the effect that its con- 
ditions were impossible of fulfilment. No French Government, he said, even 
one much further to the Left than the present one, could face a policy of 
evacuation if the payments to France were endangered. This confirmed a 
remark which M. Roussellier? had made to me a few days previously to the 
effect that, if a revision of the scale of payments were made, even (as he 
seemed to anticipate was possible) on the motion of the Agent General for 
Reparations, the effect in France would be to make any hastening of the 
evacuation almost impossible. 

With regard to the prospects of a reduction in the numbers of troops, 
M. Tirard was non-committal, but he gave the impression that something 
might be achieved at the next meeting at Geneva. 

I have, &c., 
ERROLL 


1 No. 256. 

2 French Deputy High Commissioner on the Inter-Allied Rhineland High Commis- 
sion. 

3 On August 10 Sir V. Wellesley and Sir A. Chamberlain minuted as follows on this 
despatch: ‘M. de Fleuriau told me the other day that what was creating uneasiness in 
France, especially among the military Auth[ori]ties, was the magnitude of the German 
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Military Budget. He said that measured on a gold basis it exceeded that of France. Whether 
this is accurate or not I do not know. I merely report what M. de Fleuriau told me. 
“V. W. 10/8/27.’ 
‘I am inclined to think that the German military budget gains most of its importance in 
controversy from the fact that certain circles military & political in France want an excuse 
for not reducing the troops. A. C. 10. 8.’ 


No. 291 
Letter from Str E. Phipps (Paris) to Sir W. Tyrrell (Received August 4) 
[(C 6614/2050/18) 
Confidential PARIS, August 3, 1927 


My dear Tyrrell, 

Lord Crewe’s despatch No. 1677! of August 1st. 

I went to see Berthelot to-day to ascertain what the position was in regard 
to Rhineland effectives. In view of the Ministerial Council on Saturday? 
when a definite decision will have to be taken in the matter, I urged 
Berthelot to exert all his influence in order to bring about the reduction 
desired by His Majesty’s Government. I said, speaking personally, that it 
appeared to be a great mistake to give the Germans for once the really ‘beau 
réle’. They were so often wrong and clumsy. Surely in a question where 
they had right on their side we should be careful to act fairly towards them. 

Berthelot replied that he would speak to me with the utmost frankness and 
he proceeded to do so. He does not like the aide-mémoire enclosed in the 
above-mentioned despatch for he considers that it treats in too mathematical 
and even hair-splitting a manner the big question—nay, for France, the vital 
one—of security. The aide-mémoire was one moreover which Briand would 
be unable to make use of at the Ministerial Council which would merely be 
indisposed thereby. Berthelot told me confidentially that he had quite 
recently lunched with the President at Rambouillet. Monsieur Doumergue 
adopted a distinctly intractable attitude in the matter of the effectives; he 
remarked that great prudence must be displayed in proceeding to a reduction 
at all and went so far as to declare his conviction that if the General Staff at 
Tréves were abolished (a reduction of some 800 men) that would make an 
enormous effect in Germany and would give the utmost satisfaction. Berthelot 
proceeded to disillusion the President and pointed out that any such small 
reduction would do more harm than good. 

Berthelot then said that he had recently been summoned by Poincaré, who 
had asked him whether he really thought that the Germans were sincere in 
their desire for a policy of ‘rapprochement’ with France. Berthelot said 
that he could not take it upon himself to answer such a question. The 
Germans were probably sincere, and also insincere, like all other nations 
whose vital interests were at stake. They doubtless hoped that a policy of 
‘rapprochement’ would for the next 15 years or so bring them in distinct 
advantages by which they would profit; after that they doubtless felt that 
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they might be able to take their ‘revanche’, but if 15 years were gained that 
would, from the French point of view, be a tremendous benefit and mean- 
while it was possible to hope that other eventualities would take place which 
might prevent the German desire for revenge from materializing. America, 
for instance, might prove to be a danger; in fact anything might happen. 
Berthelot took advantage of Poincaré’s question to rub in to him the vital 
necessity of agreeing to a substantial reduction of effectives in the Rhineland 
before the Geneva Assembly; otherwise, he pointed out, his Minister for 
Foreign Affairs would be placed in an impossible position both vis-a-vis of 
foreign public opinion and of the Ministerial Council at home, and this could 
only react unfavourably on Poincare’s cabinet. I asked Berthelot what effect 
this statement had had on Poincaré; he, it seems, only replied: “Ce que vous 
dites est trés intéressant.’ 

Berthelot entirely agrees with the Secretary of State in thinking that in 
this matter we are under a moral obligation to make a substantial reduction of 
the effectives and he says that Briand is of the same opinion. Briand, it 
seems, only a few days ago, told Berthelot that he had talked over Painlevé 
in the matter but, as Berthelot pointed out to him, this is of no use whatever 
for the next time Painlevé sees Debeney, the latter will explain to him and 
convince him that no substantial reduction can possibly be effected. Berthelot, 
therefore, will urge on Briand, who probably only returns from Cocherel on 
Friday evening, the vital necessity of placing the matter fairly and squarely 
before the Ministerial Council on Saturday, and of convincing them that his 
position at Geneva on September rst will be quite impossible unless they (the 
Council) consent to a serious reduction of the French effectives. Berthelot 
remarked that Briand would be able to do this with far more eloquence than 
he himself could command and he has every hope that he will do so. He has 
however, no hope of any such reduction as 11,000 French troops being possible 
and what he thinks might be done, though this is a purely personal idea of 
his own and he cannot, therefore, answer for it, is that the total Allied troops 
should be reduced to the neighbourhood of about 60,000 men, of which the 
French reduction would be between 5 and 6 thousand. In this connection, 
Berthelot remarked that Marx, in a recent speech} had observed that the 
pre-war garrison was 50,000 men and not 46,000, as claimed by Stresemann. 
I pointed out the great difficulty of any serious reduction of so small a force 
as the British one and this Berthelot quite understands, but he claims in 
return that after all the French army is responsible for maintaining all com- 
munications, that is to say, the communications of the British and Belgian 
Armies as well as that of France. I do not think the French will bargain 
about the size of our reduction, indeed, Massigli told Wigram to-day that 
he thought that the French would reduce without reference to any reduction 
by us.* As for the Belgians, Massigli said they were much excited over the 


3 The reference is uncertain: cf., however, Nos. 293 and 296, enclosure. 

4 Ina letter of August 18 to Mr. Gregory Sir E. Phipps transmitted a letter of the previous 
day from Mr. Wigram referring to this statement and recording views expressed during 
a recent private visit by M. Massigli. Mr. Wigram stated in particular that M. Massigli 
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Brocqueville [sic] controversy and that when Poincaré was at Brussels they 
had suggested there should be no reduction at all. Massigli added that 
Brocqueville had made a mistake and that his calculations about the German 
army were all wrong. 

To resume: I fear Briand will have a hard task on Saturday. The ‘strong 
men’ of the Cabinet are Poincaré Tardieu and Barthou, and they are all 
Nationalists vis-a-vis of Germany. Briand’s only real supporter will be 
Herriot’—once described as a ‘jelly-fish’. Painlevé will probably be nobbled 
by Debeney and Co. Over the Council Doumergue will preside, and you 
will realise his likely attitude from his remarks to Berthelot. However, we 


must hope for the best and that Briand’s eloquence and convictions will carry 
the day. 
In any case no actual reductions can, it seems, be effected by September Ist 
—only the promise to do so can be announced by or before then. 
Yours sincerely, 
Eric PHIpps 


P.S. Please forgive this hurried note, dictated just before the bag leaves. 
E. P. 


had said that ‘for the next 15 or 20 years there was obviously no danger [from Germany], 
and he admitted the political folly of the obstinacy of the French military opposition to the 
reduction of the troops of occupation. . . . Massigli continued that, whilst entertaining no 
illusion as to the character of German policy, the attempt to place European relations on a 
surer basis must not be abandoned. The disarmament of Germany was now practically 
complete. Germany would very soon begin to ask what steps were being taken by the 
former Allies with a view to the initiation of the general disarmament promised in the 
Covenant of the League of Nations and in the introduction to the disarmament clauses of 
the treaty of Versailles. German disarmament according to the treaty was but a preliminary 
to this general disarmament. Unless this was proceeded with the treaty and the League 
would become a laughing-stock for Germany, Russia, America and many people in the 
allied countries as well. ... General disarmament must be proceeded with. It would be one 
of the indications that the Allies were in earnest in the pursuit of reconciliation with 
Germany. Progress in respect of it depended largely upon Great Britain. Would she, 
taught by the failure of the naval conference, realize at last that disarmament was dependent 
upon security, or would she maintain the position adopted in 1923, 1924 and (?) 1926... 
Article 16 of the Convenant [sic] did not yet provide the general European security at 
which France was aiming. Its force had been weakened by more than one event since the 
signature of the treaty. Locarno had itself in some respects diminished its strength. The 
creation of any new doubt as to the intentions of the Great Powers strictly to act in accord- 
ance with the principles of the Covenant would further re-act upon it... . Massigli thought 
that in September Paul-Boncour would again raise the security and disarmament question, 
and he feared that again he would be misunderstood and that again he would arouse 
annoyance. Massigli regretted again and again the fact that French and British policy at 
Geneva was so little the object of preliminary discussion in London or Paris. . . The absence 
of this preliminary discussion was of great advantage to the Germans, who inevitably 
appeared at Geneva as the advocates of fresh concessions from France and England.’ 
In conclusion Mr. Wigram commented that he doubted whether the general British view 
that M. Massigli was ‘an extremist’ was correct. 
5 French Minister for Education. 
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No. 292 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) 
No. 996 [C §528/857/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 4, 1927 
Sir, 

With reference to Mr. Addison’s despatch No. 359! (437/9/27) of June 22nd 
last I transmit to Your Excellency herewith a copy of a letter to the Treasury 
relative to the unsatisfactory nature and disastrous potential effects of the 
present budgetary tendencies of the German Government. 

2. I request that you will watch those tendencies most carefully, together 
with the other phenomena to which Mr. Parker Gilbert draws attention in 
his Interim Report of June roth last, and report to me immediately as and when 
the necessity may arise. 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
C. Howarp SMITH 


ENCLosURE IN No. 292 
Letter from the Foreign Office to the Treasury 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 4, 1927 
Sir, 

I am directed by Secretary Sir Austen Chamberlain to transmit to you 
herewith for the information of the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s 
Treasury a copy of a despatch from His Majesty’s Ambassador at Berlin! 
summarising the comments of the various organs of the German press on the 
criticisms contained in the recently issued interim report of the Agent-General 
for Reparation Payments on the subject of the financial administration of 
the Reich. It will be observed that the German press has not been able con- 
vincingly to reply to these criticisms. 

2. Sir Austen Chamberlain has been deeply impressed, in perusing the 
report in question, by the serious warning which Mr. Parker Gilbert has seen 
fit to utter with regard to the danger to the reparation settlement of 1924 
which is inherent in the present budgetary tendencies of the German Govern- 
ment. The Agent-General lays stress on a number of facts and symptoms 
which indicate that unless the German Government abandon their present 


' Not printed. This despatch reported on reactions in the German press to the recently 
published interim report of the Agent General for Reparation Payments of June 10, 1927, 
and stated in particular: “There has been no official or semi-official attempt to refute the 
charges made by Mr. Gilbert against the financial administration of the Reich, nor has 
there been any attempt to question his right to act as critic. In some quarters the Agent- 
General has met with support both on financial and political grounds, notably where his 
criticism of the separate financial administrations of the Reich, the Federal States and the 
communes coincides with the programmes of the Left parties. Generally speaking, it is 
clear that the press is at a loss for a rejoinder, and, indeed, when the statements of the 
Agent-General are examined, it is manifest that the task of replying to him will exercise all 
the wits of the responsible German authorities.’ 
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extravagant and improvident financial policy and take drastic measures to 
effect economy forthwith something in the nature of a crisis may be expected 
when the maximum (normal) budgetary contribution to the annuity falls 
due in the fifth Dawes year, 1928-29. 

3. It is not possible from the information at present at the disposal of the 
Foreign Office to suggest with any certainty whether the present budgetary 
extravagance of the Reich is due merely to mismanagement and lack of fore- 
sight or whether this extravagance should not rather be attributed to political 
and constitutional factors which are beyond the control of the German 
Government or, again, be ascribed to the intentional pursuit of a policy cal- 
culated to bring about the breakdown of the Dawes scheme even at the risk of 
a further internal financial catastrophe. Sir Austen Chamberlain has, never- 
theless, been convinced that the situation is grave enough to warrant the 
most careful study, and he would accordingly be grateful if the Lords Com- 
missioners of His Majesty’s Treasury would give the matter their attentive 
consideration and furnish him with their observations on various aspects of 
the case as and when the necessity may arise. He feels that should thatsitua- 
tion deteriorate still further and the tendencies described by Mr. Parker 
Gilbert lead to a point where the stability of the German budget is seriously 
jeopardised or should evidence come to hand of the bad faith of the German 
Government, it may become necessary to consult with the French Govern- 
ment and the other Governments interested in reparation receipts with a 
view to taking the matter up with the German Government before it is too 
late. 

5. Acopy of the instructions which have been sent to His Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Berlin with regard to this matter is enclosed herein for the 
information of their Lordships. 

Iam, &c., 
C. Howarp SMITH 


No. 293 
Letter from Sir E. Phipps (Paris) to Sir W. Tyrrell 
[C 6730/2050/18) 
Confidential PARIS, August 7, 1927 
My dear Tyrrell, 
My letter of August 3rd.! 


As Berthelot told me that he was leaving today for a holiday until about 
August 23rd, as during his absence the Quai d’Orsay is inhabited by com- 
pletely “‘boutonnés’ officials, who convey the minimum of information and 
seem to do the minimum of work and as I was anxious to ascertain what had 
happened at yesterday’s Ministerial Council, I went to see him yesterday 
afternoon. He gave me the following message from Briand:— 


1 No. 291. 
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‘There being so great a discrepancy in the figures of the French troops now 
in the Rhineland as supplied by various authorities, the Council decided that 
the Generals concerned should be summoned to a meeting on Monday? night 
in order to elucidate this vexed question. Another Council will then be held 
on Tuesday morning at which a decision will be reached’. 

Berthelot added that Briand had read to the Council the text of the reply 
which he (Berthelot) had drafted to Lord Crewe’s last communications re- 
specting the reduction of effectives, and that it would reach me shortly: it 
was couched in friendly language, but would decline to reduce the allied 
effectives by more than a maximum of 10,000 men, which was the figure 
mentioned by the Germans themselves as suitable. It would refer to the 
discrepancies in all the figures quoted, and in particular to the fact that 
Marx, in a speech last May,? had stated that the pre-war German figures 
were 50,000 men (and not 46,000, as claimed by Stresemann). 

Berthelot told me confidentially that Painlevé, as he had feared, had been 
nobbled by Debeney and had failed to support Briand at the Council. On 
the other hand, the only really violent opposition had come from Louis 
Marin. Poincaré had been surprisingly reasonable, and for this Berthelot 
took some credit to himself and thought it must have been partly due to their 
conversation reported in my above-mentioned letter. He hopes, though can- 
not promise, that 10,000 will be the allied total reduction agreed upon by 
the Ministerial Council. I expressed the hope that the delay before the 
execution of any decision would not be too great. Berthelot replied that 
General Guillaumat had suggested to him six months, which Berthelot agrees 
is ridiculous; he will press for two, counting from September rst; this will, 
he says, be necessary in order to inflict a minimum of hardship on officers and 
their families, in view of the shortage of housing accommodation in France. 

I asked Berthelot what he thought of the publication in today’s Press of 
General Guillaumat’s secret report of February 22nd on German armaments, 
etc.,* and he said that Briand was furious about it; but it was a good illustra- 
tion of the difficulties with which the latter had to cope. Briand, Berthelot 
assured me, was as keen as the Secretary of State to make a satisfactory 
declaration to Germany before going to Geneva, and if he could not do it 
he would rather resign. I remarked that it would be a calamity, and Berthelot 
replied that he felt sure it would not come to that. He has promised that 
Léger shall inform me of the decision reached on Tuesday, so I hope to be able 
to report it by bag that night. 

Yours sincerely, 
Eric PuIpps 

2 August 8, 1927. 3 Cf. No. 291, note 3. 

* See The Times, August 9, 1927, p. 10, for an account of this report which had been 
published by Aux Ecoutes on August 6. Mr. Huxley minuted on August 10 that it seemed 


that General Guillaumat’s report had never been communicated to Lord Erroll and that 
the three main points were the questions enumerated as 1-3 in No. 260. 
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No. 294 


Note from Sir A. Chamberlain to the German Ambassador 
[(C 6371/11/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 9, 1927 
Your Excellency, 

In the verbal communication which you were so good as to make to me, 
in accordance with your Excellency’s instructions, on the 11th July last you 
informed me that Dr. Stresemann had been much disturbed by the report he 
had received of a conversation between the military expert attached to the 
British Embassy at Berlin and Dr. Forster, according to which Colonel Gosset 
had stated that His Majesty’s Government would claim as of right similar 
facilities to those which had been offered to the ex-Allies for the inspection 
of the work of destruction of the eastern fortresses in the case also of certain 
other matters relating to the disarmament of Germany in regard to which 
the treaty requirements are still in process of satisfaction. Dr. Stresemann 
asked for a statement from me with regard to the views attributed to Colonel 
Gosset. 

2. I informed you at the time that I had had no report of the conversation 
in question, and that, while I would explain immediately the position of His 
Majesty’s Government as regards the general question of visits by the Allied 
experts, I should be compelled to reserve any statement as to what Colonel 
Gosset might actually have said to Dr. Forster on the occasion in question. 
I undertook, however, to inform myself on this point.! 

3. It would appear from the report of the conversation which I have now 
received? that a misunderstanding has arisen as regards Colonel Gosset’s 
statements which it is desirable immediately and completely to dispel. Colonel 
Gosset did not, in fact, claim that the ex-Allied experts were entitled as of 
right to make visits in connection with the fulfilment of the outstanding 
matters relating to Germany’s disarmament obligations. While insisting on 
the private and unofficial nature of the occasion on which he was speaking, 
he confined himself to expressing the view that the possibility that the experts 
should be enabled to make visits in other cases was not necessarily excluded 
from consideration by the terms of the letters exchanged at Geneva on the 
16th June last between Dr. Stresemann and myself relative to the visit of 
the experts to the works which had been dismantled in accordance with agree- 
ment at Konigsberg, Kiistrin and Glogau.3 I understand that the apprehen- 
sions entertained by Dr. Forster as to Colonel Gosset’s attitude with regard to 
this matter have now been dispelled by means of a further conversation.‘ 

4. As your Excellency will observe, the views expressed by Colonel Gosset 
in conversation with Dr. Forster are substantially identical] with the views on 
the same subject which I had the honour, on behalf of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, to explain to you on the occasion of our interview on the 11th July. 

' See No. 267. 2 Cf. No. 285, note 8. 

3 See No. 245. Sir A. Chamberlain’s letter there printed was, however, dated June 18. 

* Cf. No. 285, note 9. 
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There is in effect no point in dispute between the German Government and 
His Majesty’s Government in regard to the legal aspect of this question. In 
these circumstances, and encouraged by information which has recently 
reached me, I venture to express the hope that it may prove possible for the 
German and Allied military experts so to arrange matters among themselves 
with regard to the manner and circumstances of a final settlement of all 
the points in regard to German disarmament at present under discussion 
between them that no further need may arise for the direct intervention in 
this question of any of the Governments concerned. 
I have, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State), 
C. Howarp SmirH 

5 On August 13 Colonel Gosset reported to the War Office that he had accepted a 
German invitation to visit certain establishments in occupied territory, Captain Doberg 
having pointed out that ‘this was in no way a “‘final control visit’’, and that the German 
Government adhered to its standpoint on the question of visits’. On August 21 Colonel 
Gosset transmitted to the War Office his report on those visits which he considered to have 
‘passed off satisfactorily and I think we shall be able to grant the German Government’s 
request for certain alleviations’. Colonel Gosset further transmitted in his letter of August 21 
a letter of August 12 from the experts with Major Pulinx’s report on his visit to the dis- 
mantlements (not printed) with the comment: “The other experts appear to take the view 
that a further visit to the dismantlements and fortifications in occupied territory will be 
necessary before they can be certified as completed. In view of the very satisfactory nature 
of Major Pulinx’s report on his last visit I do not think such a visit is necessary or indeed 
desirable, especially in view of the difficulties the French made during my visit to the occupied 
territories. I have told Captain Doberg to send in a Note Verbale as soon as the dismantle- 


ments are completed, and if the other experts insist on another visit I shall, failing instruc- 
tions from you to the contrary, refer the matter to Paris.’ 


No. 295 


Mr. Leeper (Vienna) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received August 15) 


No. 176 [G 6873/55/3] 
VIENNA, August 9, 1927 
Sir, 

As I had the honour to inform you in my telegram No. 28! of the 8th 
instant the Organ of Liquidation have now received from the Federal Chan- 
cellor a reply, dated the 6th August, to the Note which, on their own respon- 
sibility, they had addressed to His Excellency on the 29th July protesting 
against the unauthorised increase of Police forces in Austria by the constitu- 
tion of a Municipal Guard (‘Gemeindeschutzwache’) and against the exis- 
tence in various Austrian provinces of other armed forces intended to support 
the police. In his reply, Dr. Seipel informs the Organ of Liquidation that he 
had acquainted the Burgomaster of Vienna with the Organ’s protest against 
the formation of the Municipal Guard and that the Burgomaster had, in 
conformity with the demands of the Organ, issued two orders, of which 


1 Not printed. 
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Dr. Seipel encloses a French translation, dissolving the Municipal Guard as from 
the 18th instant and constituting a Municipal Watch (‘Gemeindewache’) 
of 1,000 men for the supervision of municipal property. Dr. Seipel further 
adds the assurance that the provincial governors had, as soon as the traffic 
strike ended, dissolved the formations complained of and withdrawn from 
them the arms they had taken from State reserves. I have the honour to trans- 
mit herewith a translation! of the Burgomaster’s reply to the Federal Chan- 
cellor (already reported in my telegram No. 26! of the 6th August) and acopy! 
of the latter’s Note to the Organ of Liquidation, together with enclosed French 
translations! of the two orders issued by the Burgomaster. 

2. There can be little doubt that the Social-Democratic leaders have 
suffered another considerable reverse over this question. They had hoped by 
seizing the opportunity of organising a force in virtual rivalry with the Police 
to recover some of the prestige which they had lost as the result of their failure 
to control the mob on the 15th July.2, This hope they are now forced to 
abandon. No doubt the Organ of Liquidation’s protest played some part in 
their defeat, as it was adroitly exploited by the Federal Chancellor (who had, 
in fact, solicited it—see my despatch No. 161! of 21st [20th] July—a fact 
which has been divined and proclaimed by his Social-Democratic opponents). 
Whether their rout is complete and the Government are entirely satisfied, 
there is not complete certainty. Dr. Seipel has withdrawn to Karlsbad to 
avoid any embarrassing questions from the curious, and the Secretary 
General is unable or unwilling to give any information. I am inclined to 
think, however, that Dr. Seipel is very well satisfied for the moment with 
his undoubted success. He was described to me by Professor Redlich,? who 
had three hours conversation with him on Saturday,‘ as the ‘victor’. This 
being so Dr. Seipel is wise enough not to deny to his beaten opponents the 
chance of saving their faces by the maintenance of their ridiculous but 
innocuous Municipal Watch. I think it would be a disaster for the country 
if the authority of the Social-Democrat leaders were to be entirely subverted 
and the party became a prey to every sort of Communist and extremist 
agitation. At the same time by not answering or approving the Burgomaster’s 
note the Federal Chancellor has left the Socialists in suspense as to his future 
attitude. They are put on their good behaviour and should they prove 
refractory even the little they have, the Municipal Watch, may be taken away. 

3. The Municipal Watch is indeed an insignificant body. With no powers, 
save those of loitering about public buildings and drawing pay from the 
reluctant municipal taxpayer, they are unlikely to gain either influence or 
respect. Whether or not their existence is a violation of the Treaty of St. 
Germain may be a matter requiring expert consideration. That they can be 
any military danger is almost impossible. I think, therefore, and my French 
and Italian Colleagues are entirely of the same opinion, that the Organ of 
Liquidation are wise in refusing to continue the controversy with the 


2 Cf. No. 276, note 1. 
3 Dr. Oswald Redlich, Professor at Vienna University, was a leading Austrian historian. 
* August 6, 1927. 
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Austrian Government. The legal position of the Municipal Watch is far from 
clear; whether it might become a potential danger it is too early to say (it 
seems to me improbable) and, in any case, it is only a small part of the general 
question, that is always with us, of the existence of unauthorised armed 
formations in Austria. It appears to me that the Organ are therefore right in 
referring the question now to the Ambassadors’ Conference when it can be 
treated in its broadest aspects. There is something to be said for drastic action 
by the British, French and Italian Governments to force the Austrian Govern- 
ment once for all to bring about the dissolution of all unauthorised formations 
in Austria, such as the Frontkaempfer, the various Heimwehren, the Haken- 
kreuzler and the Republikanischer Schutzbund. Undoubtedly their existence 
is a potential menace to the peace and order of this small country. Never- 
theless, I am doubtful whether in practice there is much to be gained by 
further action on the part of the Ambassadors’ Conference. The Austrian 
Government by their decrees of the 27th December 1926, and the 5th April, 
1927,5 have, at least on paper, carried out the r[e]quirements of the Paris 
agreement of the 3oth July, 1926.6 More than this they can hardly do, even 
if they are willing to, and short of such heavy economic and financial pressure 
as might still further upset the economic situation of Central Europe it is 
hard to see in what way the Allied Powers could force them to do so. The 
threat of the indefinite retention of the Organ of Liquidation would certainly 
not suffice, for, though unpopular, the Organ is considered of comparatively 
little importance and it is felt that it is sure to be withdrawn before long. 
If this is so, it would appear the most prudent course that the Ambassadors’ 
Conference should hesitate to become involved further in what is mainly a 
matter of internal politics. It is surely right that the Austrian Government 
themselves should be left to bear the sole responsibility for the maintenance of 
order and it can hardly be maintained that the irregular formations constitute 
any danger to Austria’s well-armed neighbours. Already, as I suggested in 
my telegram No. 27! of the 6th instant, there is a wide-spread feeling among 
the Socialists that the Allied Powers are mainly actuated by hostility towards 
Socialism, and that it is the Republikanischer Schutzbund that is the particu- 
lar object of their dislike. This impression has been fostered by the Chan- 
cellor’s concealment from the public of the fact that the Organ of Liquidation 
also protested against the Heimwehr formations. Yet it is as natural for the 
Socialists to feel these bands as much, or more, a menace to Socialist Vienna, 
which would be at their mercy, as for anti-Socialists to complain of the 
Schutzbund. To secure the dissolution of all these societies at this time of day, 
except with their own consent, seems to me a practical impossibility unless 
under threat of serious sanctions. I submit that such a course could hardly 
be in the interests of His Majesty’s Government. 

4. I have suggested these considerations on the general question because 
the Ambassadors’ Conference may shortly find themselves requested by the 


* For the decree of December 27, 1926, see No. 14, note 10. The decree here dated as 
April 5, 1927, was evidently that referred to in No. 145; a text of this decree dated March 29 
was transmitted in Vienna despatch No. 87 of April 12. 6 See No. 14, note 6. 
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Inter-Allied Military Commission to review the whole question of Austrian 
disarmament. Short of heavy penalties, I believe this can only be brought 
about with the good will of the Austrian Government and population 
generally. Continuous interference or control on the part of the Allied 
Powers must tend to lower the prestige of the Government and the belief 
of Austrians in the possibility of Austria existing as a sovereign state. At- 
tempts to suppress the various party organisations from outside will simply 
stren(g]then their hold on their supporters’ allegiance. What appears pri- 
marily needed in this country is more tolerable relations between the two great 
factions. Of this necessity there has latterly been some recognition, as I had 
the honour to report in my despatch No. 172! of the 2nd instant, and some 
practical proof of it was given by the passing by Parliament before adjourn- 
ment last week of a Schools Bill, which is a compromise between Christian- 
Socialist and Social-Democrat ideas, and of certain other legislation. There 
is indeed little prospect of ‘coalition’ for even if the two parties in Vienna 
could come to such an agreement, the Catholic peasants of Tyrol and Salzburg 
(as was emphasized to me by Professor Redlich) would undoubtedly be 
strongly opposed to such an ‘unholy’ alliance. I believe there is even some 
talk among the extreme members of the party of setting aside Dr. Seipel as 
too mild in his attitude towards the Socialists. Amid all these dangerous 
currents Dr. Seipel appears the most skilful and responsible statesman. Any 
help that can be given him in preaching and practising a policy of reconcilia- 
tion between the excited parties must be for the advantage of an independent 
and prosperous Austria. Unless Socialist Vienna and the Catholic provinces 
can learn if not to respect, at least to tolerate, one another, there seems little 
hope for this country’s progress. To achieve this end it would appear that 
the Allied Powers can best work by a minimum of interference in internal 
affairs and of warnings in the style of the French press against the Anschluss, 
and by a constant recognition and encouragement of that feeble plant, 
Austrian patriotism. 

5. I am sending a copy of this despatch to H.M. Ambassador at Berlin, 
and H.M. Ministers in Budapest and Prague. 

I have, &c., 
A. W. A. LEEPER 


No. 296 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received August 13) 
No. 1738 [C 6776/2050/18] 
Immediate PARIS, August 10, 1927 
Sir, 
With reference to my despatch No. 1677! of the 1st instant, I have the honour 
to transmit to you, herewith, copy of the reply of the French Government 


' No. 289. 
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to the representations which I have made to them under instructions from 
you in regard to the desirability of making certain important reductions in 
the allied effectives in the Rhineland. 

2. Monsieur Léger, Monsieur Briand’s Chef de Cabinet, in handing this 
note to Sir Eric Phipps this afternoon, begged that he would inform you that 
Monsieur Briand had had great difficulties to contend with in inducing both 
the French military authorities and the Ministerial Council to agree to the 
reduction of the French effectives which has been decided upon viz., to 
50,000 men. 

3. Monsieur Briand leaves for Brittany the day after to-morrow on a 
holiday of about 12 days’ duration. 

I have, &c., 
(For the Ambassador) 
Eric PHIPPs 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 296 
Note from the French Government to the British Embassy (Paris) 
MINISTERE DES AFFAIRES ETRANGERES, PARIS, le 10 aotlt 1927 


Par son aide-mémoire en date du 25 juillet,? son Excellence Lord Crewe a 
bien voulu faire savoir 4 M. Briand comment son Gouvernement envisage la 
question de la réduction des effectifs des troupes d’occupation de Rhénanie. 
Le Gouvernement britannique considére que la solution de ce probléme ne 
peut étre plus longtemps différée, tant pour tenir compte de l’opinion 
publique en Angleterre que pour faire honneur aux engagements qu’il estime 
avoir été pris envers M. Stresemann, et, pour ne pas fournir a |’Allemagne 
une arme dont elle puisse se servir dans les futures discussions politiques, il 
juge le moment venu de trancher définitivement la question en fixant, dés 
maintenant, a 56,000 hommes |’effectif maximum des armées d’occupation 
de Rhénanie. 

Le Gouvernement frangais a, comme le Gouvernement britannique, le plus 
grand désir d’en finir avec cette affaire, et il ne doute pas que la collaboration 
confiante des deux Gouvernements ne permette d’obtenir, a bref délai, ce 
résultat. Mais, pour cela, il importe qu’aucun malentendu ne puisse subsister 
sur les conditions dans lesquelles la question se trouve posée. 

A cet égard, M. Briand doit rappeler qu’il n’a jamais admis qu’un lien 
quelconque fit établi entre la réduction des effectifs rhénans et la mise en 
vigueur des accords de Locarno. A Locarno, il s’est formellement refusé a 
prendre aucun engagement dans ce sens et, toutes les fois que, par la suite, 
M. Stresemann est revenu sur ce sujet, il ne lui a pas laissé ignorer que son 
sentiment n’avait pas varié. De son cété, lorsque la Conférence des Ambassa- 
deurs, par sa lettre du 14 novembre 1925,3 a informé le Gouvernement 
allemand que, ‘dans un esprit de confiance, de bonne foi et de bonne volonté,’ 
les Gouvernements participant 4 l’occupation avaient ‘décidé d’apporter a 


2 See No. 283, note 3. 3 Cf. No. 36, note 1. 
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cette occupation tous les allégements compatibles avec le Traité de Versailles,’ 
et lorsqu’elle a esquissé un programme de réformes du régime appliqué dans 
les territoires occupés, programme dans lequel figure la réduction des effectifs, 
elle a défini une politique qui était la conséquence logique des accords de 
Locarno, elle n’a jamais considéré qu’elle exécutat un contrat dont ces accords, 
auxquels tous les intéressés avaient avantage, fussent la contre-partie. En 
fait, les Puissances occupantes ont mis le plus grand empressement 4 réaliser 
le programme ainsi tracé et pour l’exécution duquel il importe de rappeler 
qu’aucune date précise n’avait été prévue; si, en ce qui concerne les effectifs, 
elles ne l’ont pas encore intégralement exécuté, cela tient a certaines diffi- 
cultés particulieres qui ne sauraient étre perdues de vue. 

Il ne faut pas oublier, en effet, que, en méme temps qu’elle manifestait dans 
les termes qui viennent d’étre rappelés ses intentions a l’égard de |’ Allemagne, 
la Conférence des Ambassadeurs marquait aussi qu’elle comptait que, de son 
cété, ‘dans les négociations auxquelles pourront donner lieu les différentes 
questions qui se posent entre les Gouvernements qu’elle représente et ]’Alle- 
magne,’? le Gouvernement allemand apporterait le méme esprit de bonne 
volonté, de bonne foi et de confiance. Au nombre de ces questions figurait au 
premier rang l’exécution des clauses de désarmement. Or, c’est malheureuse- 
ment un fait incontestable que, en dépit de la nouvelle preuve de libéralisme 
que les Puissances donnaient en procédant a |’évacuation de la zone de 
Cologne, sans attendre la complete exécution desdites clauses, les opérations 
de désarmement, méme aprés le 1°" janvier 1926, se sont poursuivies avec 
d’extrémes lenteurs et ce n’est qu’au cours des derniéres semaines que le 
Gouvernement allemand a manifesté, de facgon décisive, sa volonté d’en hater 
l’achévement en donnant satisfaction aux demandes légitimes dont il avait 
été saisi. 

Le Gouvernement frangais ne saurait donc, a aucun degré, admettre que 
’on puisse considérer que l’Allemagne, dans cette affaire, est fondée a se 
plaindre d’un manque de loyauté de la part des Puissances occupantes. Ce 
sont les retards injustifiés mis par le Gouvernement allemand au réglement 
de questions qu’il savait pourtant essentielles aux yeux des Puissances, qui 
sont la véritable cause de la situation actuelle; inquiétant l’opinion publique 
dont le concours est indispensable pour qu’une politique de détente puisse 
porter tous ses fruits, ces retards ont créé un malaise qui rendait difficiles de 
nouveaux progrés dans la méme voie; on ne peut dire pourtant que Il’ Alle- 
magne n’ait pas deja retiré, de cette politique, de sensibles avantages, puisque, 
sans parler des transformations profondes introduites dans le régime des ter- 
ritoires occupés, certains allégements, en ce qui concerne les charges militaires 
proprement dites, lui ont été consentis. 

Quoi qu’il en soit, le Gouvernement frangais est pleinement d’accord avec 
le Gouvernement britannique pour estimer que, aprés les preuves de bonne 
volonté que vient de donner |’Allemagne, le moment est venu de faire un 
nouveau pas dans la voie de la réduction des effectifs de Rhénanie et 11 n’a 
pas attendu de connaitre les vues de Sir Austen Chamberlain sur ce sujet pour 
demander aux autorités militaires compétentes de lui soumettre, en ce qui 
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concerne |’armée frangaise, des propositions en ce sens, sans se dissimuler 
toutes les difficultés d’une question qui pose de délicats problémes de technique 
militaire. 

M. Briand, au cours d’un récent entretien avec |’Ambassadeur d’Angle- 
terre,* ayant eu l’honneur d’attirer son attention sur les considérations rap- 
pelées ci-dessus, son Excellence Lord Crewe a bien voulu, a la date du 1° aoit, 
préciser et justifier les propositions de Sir Austen Chamberlain. Sans vouloir 
entrer a ce propos dans une discussion détaillée des vues du principal Secré- 
taire d’Etat, le Ministre des Affaires étrangéres se sent autorisé, par l’accord 
qui existe entre les deux Gouvernements sur le but qu’il convient de pour- 
suivre, a exposer en toute franchise les réflexions que le second mémorandum$ 
de l’Ambassadeur d’Angleterre lui a suggérées. 

Le Gouvernement frangais considére d’abord que, dans ce débat, tout 
argument d’ordre financier doit étre écarté et qu’il ne s’agit pas non plus de 
discuter quels sont les effectifs que telle ou telle Puissance occupante aurait 
ou non le droit d’entretenir en Rhénanie ou de rechercher dans quelle mesure 
telle ou telle Puissance, dans son propre intérét, a renoncé a faire usage d’une 
partie de son droit; il ne s’'agit pas de commodité, mais de technique militaire 
et de sécurité. Au moment de Locarno, les Puissances occupantes entre- 
tenaient en Rhénanie un effectif donné qu’elles considéraient comme adapté 
aux buts de l’occupation et a ses nécessités. Par la suite, et en considération 
de l’heureux accord qui était intervenu, elles ont décidé de faire un effort 
pour alléger les charges que l’occupation impose aux populations rhénanes: 
quel a été cet effort? Dans quelle mesure peut-il étre encore accru? C’est la 
toute la question. 

De ce point de vue, il apparait que les effectifs britanniques en Rhénanie 
ont passé, de la fin de 1925 au 1° juin 1927, de 8,600 4 7,300 hommes, soit 
une réduction de 16-5 pour cent; les effectifs belges ont été réduits de 16,000 
a 6,300 hommes, soit une diminution de 62 pour cent; enfin, les effectifs 
frangais ont été ramenés de 72,000 (dont 65,000 dans les deuxiéme et troi- 
siéme zones) 4 56,500 hommes, soit une diminution de 21°7 pour cent. Ainsi, 
les trois Puissances ont fait un effort; si celui de la Belgique est le plus im- 
portant, Sir Austen Chamberlain appréciera du moins certainement la valeur 
de celui qui a été accompli du cété frangais. 

S’il reste a faire davantage, encore faut-il bien définir les conditions de ce 
nouvel effort. 

A cet égard, l’aide-memoire britannique, faisant état de ce que M. Briand 
a paru envisager une réduction de 10,000 hommes, considére que, pour tenir 
compte, dans une certaine mesure, de la situation existant avant la guerre 
(encore que nous ne soyons pas liés par cette situation), il conviendrait de 
réduire les effectifs actuels de 14,000 hommes et de les ramener ainsi a 56,000 
hommes. M. Briand tient a préciser a4 ce propos que ce n’est pas lui, mais le 
représentant allemand, qui a indiqué le chiffre de 10,000 hommes comme 
étant envisagé par le Gouvernement allemand et répondant a la fois aux 


* See No. 283. 5 The enclosure in No. 289. 
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promesses faites et a l’attente de l’opinion allemande. C’est, 4 son avis, une 
raison suffisante pour qu'il ne soit pas nécessaire d’aller au dela de ce que 
les intéressés eux-mémes ont envisagé. D?’ailleurs, si, en ce qui concerne les 
effectifs normaux stationnés avant la guerre dans les territoires actuellement 
occupés, M. Stresemann a parlé de 46,000 hommes, le Chancelier du Reich, 
dans le discours prononcé par lui au Reichstag le 26 mars dernier, a parlé 
de 50,000 hommes, chiffre qui s’accorde avec les renseignements que posséde, 
sur ce sujet, le Gouvernement frangais: Sir Austen Chamberlain comprendra 
donc certainement que le Gouvernement de la République, pour apprécier 
effort qui reste a accomplir, prenne ce second chiffre pour base. I] doit 
d’ailleurs étre bien entendu que, quelles que soient les réductions a intervenir, 
si les conditions normales actuelles venaient a étre modifiées par des événe- 
ments qu’il est impossible de prévoir, les Puissances occupantes auraient 
toute liberté pour renforcer leurs contingents d’occupation. 

L’aide-mémoire du 1* aoit attire enfin l’attention sur les sérieuses diffi- 
cultés qu’une trop forte réduction des effectifs peut comporter pour l’instruc- 
tion et l’entrainement des troupes. Ces difficultés sont en effet réelles, mais 
elles ne valent pas seulement pour le contingent britannique; sans doute, 
pour l’armée francaise, numériquement plus importante, la question ne se 
présente pas dans les mémes conditions; toutefois, il n’échappera pas au 
principal Secrétaire d’Etat que les autorités militaires francaises se trouvent, 
de leur cété, dans l’obligation de ne pas désorganiser les grandes unités, sous 
peine de compromettre leur instruction. 

Quoi qu’il en soit, de l’étude a laquelle le Gouvernement frangais s’est 
appliqué avec le sincére désir d’aboutir a un résultat satisfaisant et en prenant 
l’avis des autorités militaires qualifiées, il résulte qu’il est prét a admettre la 
fixation a 60,000 hommes de |’effectif maximum des troupes d’occupation, 
soit une diminution de 12,000 hommes par rapport a novembre 1925 et de 
15,000 hommes par rapport a la moyenne (75,000) des mois antérieurs. En 
ce qui concerne |’armée frangaise, en particulier, il prévoit dés maintenant 
sa réduction a 50,000 hommes, et l’allégement qui en résultera pour les 
populations, dont lintérét doit étre pris en spéciale considération, sera 
d’autant plus sensible que, indépendamment de la suppression de certaines 
unités, cette réduction sera obtenue par la suppression de plusieurs états- 
majors et de services importants, dont le départ libérera de trés nombreux 
logements et d’importants immeubles. 

De lavis technique formul€é par les autorités militaires frangaises, 1] résulte 
qu’une réduction au-dessous de ce chiffre ne peut étre envisagée, car elle 
serait dangereuse et de nature a compromettre la situation en Rhénanie. 

Le Gouvernement frangais se réserve de fournir prochainement des préci- 
sions supplémentaires sur les réductions auxquelles il est disposé a procéder. 
Il doit d’ailleurs noter que si, pour sa part, il ne voit aucune difficulté a ce 
que le Gouvernement allemand en soit informé avant le 1°" septembre, 
l’exécution de ce programme exigera certains délais que l’on s’efforcera de 
préciser en les réduisant au minimum, mais qu’il sera impossible d’éviter. 

C’est la ferme conviction du Gouvernement frangais que, si les autres 
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Puissances occupantes veulent bien s’employer dans le méme sens, un résultat 
pourra étre acquis qui sera de nature a donner satisfaction a4 l’Allemagne, 
tout en sauvegardant les intéréts des Alliés. 

A. B. 


No. 297 


Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received August 15) 
No. 487 [C 6872/1160/18] 


BERLIN, August II, 1927 
Sir, 

I have the honour to submit herewith a few remarks on the recent publica- 
tions of the Reichstag Commission of Enquiry into the origin and conduct of 
the War,! to which both M. Poincaré and M. de Broqueville have recently 
made public reference. 

2. The Commission of Enquiry was established in accordance with a 
resolution of the German National Assembly of the 14th of October, 1919. 
According to the Weimar Constitution the Reichstag is entitled to set up com- 
missions of enquiry provided one-fifth of its members demand it. Such com- 
missions are equipped with wide powers of investigation and are at liberty 
to summon witnesses and take depositions on oath in the same manner as 
courts of justice in accordance with the German criminal code. Once such a 
commission is established it may continue to function for an indefinite period 
and presumably until its labours are terminated to its own satisfaction, or 
until the Reichstag suspends its activities by a majority vote, a very remote 
contingency. 

3. The terms of reference of the Commission in question were so vaguely 
drawn up that its activities have vastly expanded in the course of time. Estab- 
lished to investigate the origin, the military and political conduct and eventual 
loss of the war, the main Commission constituted itself into a ganglion of 
sub-committees of enquiry into every conceivable subject directly or indirectly 
connected with the war. It is only when the different sub-committees spas- 
modically issue interim reports that the public are reminded of their existence. 

4. The truth is that an atmosphere of unreality has surrounded the enquiry 
practically since its inception. As instituted by the National Assembly it was 
almost revolutionary and punitive in character, that is to say the National 
Assembly was anxious to hold up to public execration those officials of the 
old régime or members of the Higher Command on land and sea who were 
responsible for incurring the ill-will of the outer world and who were con- 
sequently to blame for the onerous terms of the Treaty of Versailles. At that 
time the Assembly felt that the charges levelled against Germany in Article 

™ Das Werk des Untersuchungsausschusses der Verfassunggebenden Deutschen Nationalversammlung 
und des Deutschen Reichstages 1919-1928: Vélkerrecht im Weltkrieg (4 vols, Berlin, 1927): cf. 


G. P. Gooch,” Recent Revelations of European Diplomacy (4th impression, London, 1930), pp. 
xix and 9-12. 
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231, as well as in the covering note to the Treaty, were not entirely without 
foundation. Thus, it was widely held that the violation of Belgian neutrality, 
the deportation of Belgian workers, the treatment of prisoners, the sinking of 
hospital ships, the destruction of towns and villages in the occupied area, 
called for serious enquiry. It is safe to assume that the National Assembly in 
its then mood of righteous indignation would have conducted an impartial 
enquiry into all charges of cruelty in the conduct of the war. It overlooked 
the fact that an enquiry of the magnitude covered by its terms of reference 
was bound to extend over a lengthy period and suffer from all the obvious 
drawbacks of such post-mortem investigations. The Commission having re- 
solved itself into sub-committees, these resolved themselves afresh into further 
sub-committees which gradually extended the field of the original enquiry 
with that passion for thoroughness which is inherent in the German character. 
As years elapsed the chairmen and members of these sub-committees changed as 
successive Reichstags were elected. Their attitude to the questions discussed 
altered with the political vicissitudes. Finally the only members of the Com- 
mittees who remained unchanged were the so-called experts called in to assist 
them in their work. Thus in the case of the 3rd Sub-Committee whose recent 
publications have irritated public opinion abroad, three experts in inter- 
national law, Professors Ebers, Kriege and Meurer, were mainly responsible 
for the treatment of the questions investigated. To make matters worse, at 
least one of these experts, Dr. Kriege, had been consulted by the German 
Government during the war as to the legality of measures taken at the time, 
while the Ministry for Foreign Affairs and the Reichswehr Ministry were 
permanently represented. 

5. This 3rd Sub-Committee under the Chairmanship of Dr. Bell, member 
of the Centre party and the former Minister of the Reich, issued five [four]? 
volumes of proceedings in the month of May last. These volumes deal with 
thirteen different problems; the first and most important being the violation 
of Belgian neutrality. The Committee evaded the very clear issue here in- 
volved by postponing its treatment on the ground that the rst Sub-Committee, 
entrusted with the investigation of the political questions which led up to 
the war, had not yet concluded their task. The second question with which 
these volumes deal is the violation of Greek neutrality by the Allied Powers. 
The Committee evidently chose this theme as a set-off for the preceding one, 
and their choice indicates clearly enough that they regarded themselves as a 
white-washing committee, otherwise it is hard to see how the question of Greek 
neutrality comes within the original terms of reference. The verdict of the 
Committee is that practically every statute of international law was violated 
by the Entente in the case of Greece. As regards the third question—military 
destruction wrought in France in the years 1917 and 1918 during the German 
retirement—the Committee exonerate the military authorities on the ground 
of military exigencies. The fourth problem—gas warfare—is settled to the 
satisfaction of the Committee by reference to the text of the Hague declara- 
tion wherein it is stated that ‘projectiles whose sole object is to disseminate 

2 Volume iii was in two parts. 
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asphyxiating or poison gas are forbidden’.3 The Committee argue that this 
was not the sole object of the German shells and insist that France initiated 
the use of poison gas. In the case of the seventh theme—the Franc-tireur 
war in Belgium and the German counter measure—the Committee find that 
the German military authorities were justified in the measures taken. 

6. Only in two instances were the findings of the Committee not unani- 
mous, despite the fact that the Social Democratic party were represented on 
it. In the case of the deportation of Belgian workers and in the question of 
the treatment of prisoners of war the minority deviated from their colleagues 
and insisted that international law had been violated. 

7. In presenting these documents to the Reichstag, Dr. Bell stated that 
the Committee were prepared to admit that the terms of the Hague and 
Geneva Conventions,‘ although officially adopted by the German Govern- 
ment before the war, were not communicated to the rank and file of 
the German army in the form of a clear and non-technical exposition. He 
insisted, however, that the same was true in the case of the Entente armies. 
He concluded by stating that one of the principal lessons taught by the en- 
quiry was the need for careful revision of existing international law. In the 
ensuing debate members of the Social Democratic party contested the find- 
ings of the Committee on many points, although their representatives on the 
Committee must have voted with the majority in the case of 11 out of the 
13, theses. 

8. It is hardly necessary to point out that the appearance of these docu- 
ments was purely accidental in point of time, and that the German Govern- 
ment did not instigate their publication. In fact it is hard to see how Dr. 
Stresemann, even if he were anxious to meet M. Poincaré’s wishes as ex- 
pressed at Orchies recently and refrain from further recriminations regarding 
the past, could interfere with such an automatic machine as this parliamentary 
Committee. Its reports, though in a way they are official, certainly cannot 
be regarded as pronouncements by the German Government.5 

I have, &c., 
R. C. Linpsay 


3 This declaration of July 29, 1899, is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 91, 
pp. 1014-16. 

4 The Hague Convention of July 29, 1899, with respect to the laws and customs of war by 
land is printed ibid., pp. 988-1002: v. ibid., pp. 1002-19 for related declarations (cf. note 
3 above). The Hague Convention of October 18, 1907, replacing the previous convention 
is printed op. cit., vol. 100, pp. 338-58: v. tbid., pp. 359 f. for related instruments signed at 
this conference. The Geneva Convention of August 22, 1864, for the amelioration of the 
condition of the wounded in armies in the field, is printed op. ctt., vol. 55, pp. 43-47. The 
Hague Convention of July 29, 1899, for adapting to Maritime warfare the principles of 
the preceding convention, is printed op. cit., vol. g1, pp. 1002-10. The two preceding con- 
ventions were replaced by the Geneva Convention of July 6, 1906 (printed with protocol 
op. cit., vol. 99, pp. 968-86) and the Hague Convention of October 18, 1907 (op. ctt., vol. 
100, pp. 415-21) respectively. 

5 In a letter of September 2 from Geneva Mr. Cavendish-Bentinck sent to Mr. Perowne 
an undated copy of the following minute by Sir A. Chamberlain recording a conversation 
with M. Vandervelde who had been subject to criticism in Belgium in respect of his proposal 
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for an impartial enquiry into the activities of alleged Belgian franc-tireurs during the in- 
vasion of Belgium in 1914: ‘The object of M. Vandervelde’s visit was to ask whether I 
could not help him out of the hole into which he has got by suggesting to Dr. Stresemann 
that the time was inopportune for any such enquiry. 

‘I told M. Vandervelde that I regretted his offer and should still more regret the wider 
enquiry for which the Germans were now asking as it seemed to me that the only and inevit- 
able result would be to revive all the passions and hatreds of the past. But he would observe 
that I had not thought it right to do as he said the French Government had done i.e. make 
representations in Brussels, and I did not quite see upon what grounds I could make any 
to Dr. Stresemann. 

*‘M. Vandervelde said that he had no thought of any formal representations. What he 
had had in mind was only a friendly word in the course of a Geneva conversation. He him- 
self was in a very difficult position and would have to resign if his Government disavowed 


his action. 
‘I said that I would think the matter over. If I could help him I should be glad to do so, 
but I did not see my way clear.’ 


No. 298 


Sir A. Chamberlain to the Marquess of Crewe (Paris) 
No. 200 Telegraphic: by bag [C 6776/2050/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 15, 1927 


Your despatch No. 1738! (of August roth: reduction of troops in the 
Rhineland). 

Please make following communication to Monsieur Léger for immediate 
communication to Monsieur Briand. 

Begins: I have read French Government’s note of August roth with pro- 
found disappointment. The effort of Monsieur Briand and myself now con- 
tinued for nearly three years to base the peace of Europe and, I would add, 
the security of France, on the close and intimate co-operation of France and 
England, is being endangered by a policy which I must frankly say shows little 
consideration for English views and little confidence in policy of His Majesty’s 
Government. 

Latest returns of total forces in the Rhineland, those at beginning of July, 
show French strength as 54,892, Belgian strength as 6,840 and British strength 
as 7,200. To suggest that France with nearly 55,000 troops will only reduce 
by a little less than 5,000 and that Great Britain and Belgium, with 14,000 
between them, should make up the balance so that a total maximum of 
60,000 troops is reached: to plead that a reduction of the French forces below 
50,000 raises technical difficulties comparable with those of the reduction of 
the far smaller Belgian and British forces: and finally, to waive aside as of no 
consequence the undue share of payments made by Germany which France 
thus secures for herself certainly does not assist that policy of close and con- 
tinuous co-operation with France which it has been my chief pleasure in my 
present office to cultivate. 
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I will consult my government on the scheme suggested in the French 
government’s note, but I owe to Monsieur Briand personally a frank and 
immediate expression of the feeling of profound disappointment and almost 
hopelessness with which a first perusal of his note has inspired me.? 


2 In a letter of August 22 to Mr. Howard Smith, General Charles, Director of Military 
Operations and Intelligence in the War Office, stated in particular: ‘It is a little difficult 
to answer your letter of the 18th (No. C. 6895/2050/18) [not preserved in Foreign Office 
archives] as, apart from M. Briand, the French appear to take such an entirely different 
view of the necessity of maintaining a strong Army of Occupation on the Rhine from that 
adopted by Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

‘From my conversations with French officers as well as with those of our own Army who 
are best acquainted with the French, there is little doubt in my mind that the French army 
looks upon another war with Germany as a contingency which is less remote than we, in 
England, are inclined to believe. The French intelligence staff is also convinced that 
Germany is adopting and will adopt every possible means and opportunity of evading the 
restrictions imposed on her army by the Treaty of Versailles. 

“Whether the French are correct or not in holding these views is a matter of opinion; 
but as they, not unnaturally, place national security above all other considerations, it 
explains the attitude which their military authorities are adopting, and I think you will 
admit that, in their own judgment, they must consider themselves to be fully justified in 
opposing any further large reduction of their forces on the Rhine as tending to reduce the 
present measure of security which they enjoy. These forces are disposed with 2 divisions 
holding the Coblenz & Mainz bridgeheads and with 1 division opposite Mannheim; be- 
hind these they have 2 more divisions and a cavalry brigade in reserve, one of these last 
named divisions being so placed as to be able to reoccupy Cologne rapidly. 

‘The object of this distribution appears to be entirely offensive, and doubtless keeps in 
view the possibility of some action on Germany’s part rendering it necessary to send large 
French forces East of the Rhine. The French Army of Occupation, as I understand it, 
constitutes the covering force behind which the remainder of the French Army would 
mobilise and it would form the advanced guard of the French invading army; its first duty 
is, therefore, to ensure the integrity of the main crossings over the Rhine. Furthermore, 
the fact that the N.E. frontier of France is devoid of fixed defences at the moment gives the 
French General Staff another reason for their attitude. If I am correct in my appreciation, 
it is not difficult to see why the French General Staff are so opposed to a large reduction 
of the Armies of Occupation... . 

‘I notice, however, in looking through the composition of the French forces, that their divi- 
sions differ amongst themselves in their composition; for instance, three out of the five 
are deficient of one infantry regiment each, whilst one of them appears to be without any 
artillery; it should therefore be difficult for them to maintain that further reductions on 
their part will involve such drastic splitting up of their organization as to interfere with 
their military training, an argument which I observe they have already advanced. The fact 
that they maintain more than half of their total number of divisions short of some of their 
essential component units is proof to the contrary. 

‘It appears to me that, looking at the problem from the French standpoint alone, they 
have adequate means of reinforcing their Rhine Army sufficiently rapidly to forestall any 
possible military action that the Germans could at present take. They undoubtedly realise 
this fact or they would never have depleted the three divisions I have referred to above; it 
seems to me therefore that this is possibly the best argument that Sir Austen could advance 
when urging further reductions on the French. .. .’ 
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No. 299 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Recewved August 17, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 160 Telegraphic: by bag [C 6912/2050/18] 


PARIS, August 16, 1927 

Your telegram No. 200! of yesterday. 

2. Sir Eric Phipps handed to Monsieur Léger today the text of your 
communication to Monsieur Briand regarding the reduction of troops in 
the Rhineland. 

3. Monsieur Léger, after reading it, declared that, in his opinion, Monsieur 
Briand would find it quite impossible to obtain the consent of the French 
military authorities or of the Ministerial Council to any reduction larger 
than that which had been decided upon. Monsieur Léger said that as it was 
Monsieur Briand had had to use all his eloquence and powers of persuasion in 
order to overcome the strong opposition thereto. He added that the French 
General Staff had at first only agreed to the withdrawal of the Etat-Major 
at Tréves, numbering some 800 officers and men, but owing to the strong 
attitude adopted by Monsieur Briand this had been increased to a total of 
some 5,000, and in this connection Monsieur Léger laid stress on the great 
importance attaching to the withdrawal of the whole Tréves Etat-Major 
which would release considerably more billets than the withdrawal of 
thousands of ordinary troops would do. He added that Herr Stresemann 
himself would, he felt convinced, be content with the proposed French re- 
duction as showing that the French Government meant to continue the policy 
of Locarno. Recently Herr Stresemann had, it was true, expressed some 
concern owing to Monsieur Poincaré’s last speeches which had not all been 
properly reported to him, but the French Government had been able by un- 
official messages to reassure him and to convince him that Monsieur Poincaré, 
and indeed the French Government as a whole, were behind Monsieur Briand 
in his policy of ‘apaisement’. 

4. Sir Eric Phipps urged Monsieur Léger to put the case very strongly to 
Monsieur Briand for it would be disastrous for all concerned and for Europe 
in general if the next Geneva meeting were a fiasco. Monsieur Léger promised 
that he would immediately telephone to Monsieur Briand in Brittany with a 
view to seeing whether he could not curtail his holiday there and attend the 
next Ministerial Council on the rgth August, but, as stated above, he held 
out no hope of Monsieur Briand being able to wring any further concessions 
from his colleagues. 

™ No. 298. 
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No. 300 


Memorandum by Mr. Cadogan 
[W 7835/61 [98] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 17, 1927 


In the notes recently submitted on the Assembly agenda,' there was no 
mention made of disarmament, which does not figure on the preliminary 
agenda circulated. I am afraid, however, that this does not mean that the 
Assembly will not talk about it. 

Lord Cecil, on his return from the Naval Conference at Geneva,? told 
me that he thought the Assembly would do nothing about disarmament. 
He admitted that in the circumstances the meeting of the Preparatory Com- 
mittee, fixed for November 1, would have to be postponed: he said he under- 
stood from M. Clauzel3 that the French Government shared this view, and 
he said that all the Members of the Secretariat to whom he had spoken were 
of the same opinion. Consequently, he thought that the Third Committee 
of the Assembly would probably merely take note of the results of the work of 
the Preparatory Committee, so far as it has gone, and do no more. 

I wish I shared this view, but I am afraid I don’t quite. I can’t help think- 
ing that the Third Committee, after possibly discussing some of the points in 
the report of the Preparatory Committee, will try to get some assurance as 
to the continuation of its work. The Germans are almost sure to press for 
this (emphasising probably the unsatisfactory nature of the results already 
obtained) and will be backed at least by the Scandinavians, Dutch and some 
Latin Americans. The French (and their followers) may realise the diffi- 
culties in the way of the resumption of the work in November, but they will 
find it difficult to recede from their attitude of pressing on with disarmament 
in hot haste. 

The principal of the difficulties that made further progress at the Prepara- 
tory Committee impossible in April was the naval problem. It was hoped 
that, as a result of the Geneva Naval Conference, it might be possible to find 
an agreement on this subject by November. Unfortunately, the Geneva Con- 
ference has made it more difficult to find such agreement. In April we fought 
for limitation by numbers and classes against the French total tonnage prin- 
ciple. If the three principal naval Powers had adopted our proposals in July, 
the others might have had to come into line. But in June and July we had to 
fight the same battle against the Americans—and lost. We are less likely now 
to convert the French and Italians. 

Therefore, it certainly seems useless, if not dangerous, to convoke the 
Preparatory Committee in November. 

' Mr. Cadogan’s notes on items 7-24 of this agenda are not printed. The official records 
of the eighth session of the League of Nations Assembly are printed in League of Nations 
Official Journal, Special Supplements Nos. 54 and 55; see also Cmd. 3008 of 1928, League of Nations, 
Eighth Assembly, Report of the British Delegates to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, November 
25, 1927. 2 See Chapter ITI. 

3 Head of the League of Nations Service in the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
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Ifa clamour arises at the Assembly for the meeting to take place, what line 
are we to take? The French would no doubt hope that we should take it upon 
ourselves to propose postponement, and we should, I suppose, have to under- 
take that thankless task. In any case it does seem to me essential that the 
Preparatory Committee should not meet again unless some preliminary under- 
standing has been reached on the points that wrecked it last time, and I 
don’t see any hope of doing this by November. (Lord Cecil also said that he 
did not see that any action could be taken at the moment.) I can’t pretend 
to regret a postponement very bitterly. If and when the Committee meets 
again, it will probably succeed in producing some sort of agreed document, 
and nothing will then prevent the ensuing Assembly from fixing definitely the 
date of a general disarmament conference, from which I apprehend the very 
gravest dangers. We are on a slippery slope, but the longer it can be made, 
and the slower our progress down it, the better. 

There is one other danger, and that is that some Delegates, finding them- 
selves headed back on the road to Disarmament, may try again the other road 
which is said to lead to Security, and we may have ingenious attempts to 
re-introduce the defunct Geneva Protocol* in other guises. We should have 
to be very cautious about any such attempts. I hope they may not materialise, 
but it may be as well to record my apprehensions. I may say that Sir E. 
Drummond shares the above views: he thinks we may have considerable 
trouble over disarmament, and he also fears irresponsible experiments with 
‘Security’.5 

A. CADOGAN 


* See No. 200, note 4. 

5 On August 23, following minutes by Mr. Villiers and Mr. Gregory discussing the neces- 
sity of proposing a postponement of the meeting of the Preparatory Commission for the 
Disarmament Conference and the possibility of coming to a preliminary understanding 
with the French Government, Sir A. Chamberlain minuted: ‘I shall be very reluctant to 
take the initiative.’ 


No. 301 


Letter from the Earl of Erroll (Coblenz) to Mr. Sargent 
(Recetved August 23) 
No. 176 [C 7067/11/18] 
COBLENZ, August 21, 1927 
Dear Sargent, 

As you know I have recently been trying to get to the bottom of the French 
attitude with regard to the occupation. Hitherto the chief causes of French 
mistrust which I have been able to discover have rested on such matters as the 
‘Reitervereine’,! and aviation and railway developments reinforced by 
‘Stahlhelm’ demonstrations and speeches such as that of v. Kardorff.? 

™ Riding clubs. For these matters see No. 260. 


2 See The Times, August 13, 1927, p. 10, for a report of the speech by Herr von Kardorff, 
a prominent member of the German People’s Party, in the Reichstag in celebration of the 
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Whilst all these have doubtless served to keep alive French apprehensions 
one has always had a feeling that they were scarcely sufficient to account 
for the extreme rigidity of the French military authorities and the influence 
of the latter on the policy of the French Government, and that something 
more was necessary to explain M. Poincaré’s apparently renewed resistance 
to the policy of M. Briand. 

I think now that I can perhaps put my finger on the spot. You will have 
received the copies of ‘Die Menschheit’ which I sent to you recently.3 
Although at first reading I did not think the plans therein outlined very 
terrifying, I must confess that to a French mind they may well appear so and 
in fact they do show that the extreme circles of the Reichswehr appear to 
contemplate an army capable of ready expansion to 360,000 men. Of course 
all this is officially and strenuously denied by Government circles, but ‘Die 
Menschheit’ of August 12th of which I have just received a copy returns to 
the charge and endeavours to show that the official denials are valueless. 

Now the most striking fact that emerges from this copy of ‘Die Mensch- 
heit’ is that Professor Foerster (who is responsible for the campaign against 
the Reichswehr) is apparently in close touch with M. Poincaré, and this 
number contains a letter from the latter to Foerster which, it is stated, is 
published with Poincaré’s assent. 

We can scarcely be surprised therefore at Poincaré’s attitude, when he 
appears to be in close personal touch with a German source responsible for 
the most alarmist accusations against the German nation. 

I enclose a translation‘ of a passage from Poincaré’s letter which is published 
in ‘Die Menschheit’. 

Perhaps you have already got this from Berlin, but I do not know whether 
they see ‘Die Menschheit’. 

Yrs ever, 
ERROLL 


anniversary of the German Constitution (the constitution was promulgated on August 11, 
1919), wherein he stated in particular: ‘We are entitled to complain before the world that 
foreign troops should still occupy the second and third zones of the Rhineland. At Versailles 
shame upon shame was heaped upon us. Many promises were made to us which have not 
been kept.’ 

3 On August 19 Lord Erroll had sent to Mr. Sargent a copy of Die Menschheit of July 29, 
1927. Die Menschheit was a pacifist journal edited by Professor F. W. Foerster. For this issue 
of the journal see further No. 308, and The Times, August 9, 1927, p. 10. On August 29 
Professor Foerster sent to Lord Crewe a French text of the issue with the request that he 
should hand it to Sir A. Chamberlain. Sir A. Chamberlain minuted on September 4: ‘Herr 
Foerster does not inspire me with confidence. I have my own fears as well as hopes & am 
not blind to the dangers which come from the inherent passivity & slavish obedience of 
the German masses. But Herr Foerster is not the ally whom I would choose. It is not by 
Germans who invoke the intervention of foreign powers that the soul of Germany is to be 
saved.’ 

* This undated extract is not printed. It stated in particular: ‘object of my speech 
[marginal note ‘“‘which?’’} was rather to show the German people that France is ready for a 
genuine and even cordial ‘“‘approchement”’ on the condition that on the German side such a 
pact should be concluded in a really loyal mood’. 
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No. 302 


Letter from Mr. Leeper! (Durazzo) to Mr. Sargent 
[C 7410/25/90] 
DURAZZO, August 21, 1927 
My dear Sargent, 

I am sending by this bag a despatch? on Italian activity here & the 
general impression it makes on me after having watched it for a month. I 
have said as much as I think I ought to say in an official despatch, but, as 
one never knows exactly how many people are going to read these things, 
I prefer to make some further additions in a letter to you, which you can 
suppress or not as you think fit. 

All the prospects are that this country is now in for a quiet period, a period 
perhaps which can be measured by months but certainly not by years. But 
the future must almost inevitably bring trouble. Nobody here, whether he 
has been a short or a long time, could believe that the Albanians are going 
to succeed in governing themselves without help. They have no money & 
they have no people capable of administering the country & thereby capable 
of producing revenue. Thinking Albanians, & there are very few, have no 
belief in their compatriots. The President is liked & respected, but it is 
recognised that he is a man with very little experience & without anybody 
that he can rely upon. Sooner or later his ministers, his departments, his 
prefects etc. are bound to make him unpopular. Hence everything points to 
trouble ahead. 

The question we have to put to ourselves while things are quiet is how this 
trouble can be avoided. I quite agree with the policy we have pursued so far 
up to a point. We undoubtedly had to let the Italians go ahead during the 
last year & there is no doubt that Seeds has steered a difficult course with 
great tact & skill. But is this policy of complete effacement to continue 
indefinitely? If we don’t believe the Albanians are going to make a success 
of their own show, are we to wait quietly until the mess comes & then leave 
it to the Italians to clear it up in their own way? If we do I think there will 
be trouble, more than local trouble. 

In my despatch I emphasise the following points :— 

(1) the Italians have a chance of doing good to the country, but are not 
trusted (2) they are increasing rather than diminishing the mistrust by their 
methods (3) the advice which they ought to give & the Example which they 
ought to set they are not giving or setting (4) Are we to try to improve 
matters by advising the Italians in a friendly way? 

I know that this last point brings us on to very delicate ground, but it is a 
choice of evils. What I ask myself is whether it is not possible in a purely 
friendly way to thrash out the whole subject with Mussolini. I have the im- 


* Mr. R. A. Leeper was in charge of H.M. Legation at Durazzo from July 31 to October 5, 
1927. 

* Durazzo despatch No. 118 of August 22 is not printed. The gist of it is indicated by 
Mr. Leeper in the fourth paragraph of the present letter. 
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pression that he himself is neglecting Albania & letting his second-rate 
officials go ahead in any way that appeals to them. Can’t we speak a few 
home truths to him not in any spirit of carping criticism but in a purely 
friendly spirit? 

Surely if things break down here there are only 2 alternatives:— 
(1) that Albania should be taken over internationally (2) that Italy should 
be given a mandate. The first course Italy won’t agree to & it could only be 
proposed if we were prepared to have a row with her, which we are not pre- 
pared to do. The second course, if Italy continues as she is doing here, will 
be immensely unpopular in Albania & will throw them into the arms of 
the Serbs who will probably pick a quarrel with Italy over it. Is it possible 
to suggest to the Italians that they should change their methods & aim 
primarily at putting Albania on her feet? In other words that they should 
show in advance that they are the nght people to have a mandate when 
the time came for it. Or perhaps one might say that the actual question of a 
mandate might never arise if they pulled themselves together now & really 
helped the Albanians & won their confidence. 

At present the Albanians are living from hand to mouth & so is our 
policy. We are hoping that trouble may be avoided, but I think the chances 
are against us. We haven’t had a period of peace, free from diplomatic 
incidents, for some time. I hope we can look forward to one now for a good 
many months to come. This, therefore, is the time for thinking ahead & it is 
much easier to give advice now than when people are excited over some 
incident. 

I am full of appreciation of the way that Seeds has carried out his instruc- 
tions. He has avoided rows with the Italians & at the same time has kept 
up his own position. By no means an easy job. Don’t think I am trying to be 
a new broom. My only excuse for having this out with you is that I have 
come here with a fresh mind & I feel that I ought to put to you quite 
candidly my impressions for what they are worth. I don’t believe that you 
feel very happy yourself as to what we may be drifting towards. If you came 
here yourself & watched for a few weeks this rotten show at work, I think 
you would feel as uneasy as I do. The Secretary of State has had a lot of 
influence with Mussolini by trusting him & appealing to what is big in 
him. Is it possible for him to do the same thing by appealing to him to put 
this miserable, inefficient & corrupt administration on its legs? Mussolini is 
the first to put down corruption in his own country, his agents are themselves 
sowing it here. Gen. Percy? is the one big, disinterested character in the 
whole country.‘ 

Yours ever, 
R. A. LEEPER 


3 Major-General Sir Jocelyn Percy was Inspector-General of the Albanian Gendarmerie. 
4 Mr. Leeper further reported in particular in Durazzo despatch No. 127 of September 1 
that his Italian colleague, who had recently had a conversation with Signor Mussolini on 
Albanian affairs, had informed him that Sir A. Chamberlain’s remarks in June to Signor 
Scialoja (see No. 239, note 1) ‘had borne fruit and that he for his part would always welcome 
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any friendly advice about this country which His Majesty’s Government or its representa- 
tives were ready to give .. . it was sheer nonsense to imagine that Italy was out to colonise 
Albania or to indulge in the folly of a military occupation. That would cost untold sums 
of money and would probably lead to war. All that Italy desired was a stable Albania. 
She had given her support to Ahmed Zogu as the sole man capable of achieving that result.’ 


No. 303 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Recerved August 24, 9 a.m.) 


No. 167 Telegraphic (C 7073/2050/18] 


PARIS, August 23, 1927, 7.40 p.m. 

My telegram No. 160.! 

Monsieur Léger told Mr. [ste] Phipps this afternoon that Monsieur Briand 
had been much grieved by communication contained in your telegram No. 2007 
but had informed French government of its substance at ministerial council 
on August 19th. He felt that you had not realized great difficulties he has to 
contend with. 

M. Léger said that in obtaining council’s consent to reduction of total 
allied effectives to 60,000 M. Briand had gone to extreme limit of what was 
possible but he wished to make a supreme effort to meet your wishes and to 
show how great is his desire to work in close collaboration with you; he 
therefore held out the hope that it might be possible at the next Cabinet on 
August 26th to induce his colleagues to consent to the withdrawal of some- 
what larger proportion of French troops always bearing in mind the total allied 
reduction would not be more than 10,000 which was indeed the figure asked 
for by the Germans themselves. 

Mr. Phipps pointed out that you had naturally been very much disap- 
pointed by unyielding character of French note of August roth} but that you 
would certainly appreciate the step now foreshadowed towards the British 
point of view. Mr. Phipps urged how desirable it was that the French total 
out of 10,000 should be as large as possible in view of fact that British force 
in the Rhineland was already almost the minimum one that could be des- 
cribed as an army. 

M. Briand returns from Brittany on the night of August 25th for next day’s 
council and would it seems be glad to receive by then official reply of His 
Majesty’s Government to his last note. M. Léger declares the following are 
correct figures of the present forces in the Rhineland: French 56,500. British 
7,300. Belgians 6,300. 

™ No. 299. 2 No. 2908. 
3 Enclosure in No. 296. 
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No. 304 


Mr. Kennard (Belgrade) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received August 25, 9 a.m.) 


No. 154 Telegraphic [Telegrams 47/1] 


BELGRADE, August 24, 1927, 7.50 p.m. 

My despatch No. 421 of 1926.! 

I have reason to believe that pact between France and Jugoslavia? may 
be signed shortly, possibly at Geneva next month. Minister of Finance and 
French Minister are evasive on the subject, but the latter is annoyed at gist 
of statements in the press on the subject. 

I cannot at present ascertain how far the pact may have been modified in 
the sense suggested by Sir C. Hurst last March, but French Minister assures 
me that its provisions are in accordance with League of Nations principles 
and that it would be registered at Geneva. When asked whether effect of 
signature in Italy had been considered, French Minister said that Italy had 
been invited to participate in the pact and had refused. It was therefore im- 
possible to consider her further. 

It is possible that indiscretions in the press may retard the signature of the 
pact, but there seems little doubt that its early conclusion is desired here, at 
any rate.‘ 

(Repeated to Rome.) 


* Not printed. 2 See No. 60. 

3 In a subsequent minute of November 17, 1927, Mr. Sargent stated in this connexion 
that ‘the text of this treaty has been in existence since the spring of last year. It is the successor 
of the abortive Tri-partite Agreement which was to have been signed by France, Italy and 
Jugoslavia, the idea of which the Italians refused to accept. Sir Cecil Hurst was shown the 
text of this Tri-partite Agreement & severely criticised it as being contrary to the spirit of 
Locarno. It was probably the result of his criticisms that when it came to drawing up the 
present treaty, M. Fromageot drafted it in such a way as to meet Sir Cecil Hurst’s major 
objections. This fact led the Jugoslav Minister for Foreign Affairs (see C. 3945/1618/62 
of 1926 [Belgrade telegram No. 43 of March 27, 1926, not printed]) to make the assertion 
that Sir Cecil Hurst had approved the text of the present treaty. We at once contradicted 
this statement and pointed out that Sir Cecil Hurst had never been shown the text.’ 

4 Mr. Kennard further reported in Belgrade telegram No. 155 of August 27: ‘Minister 
for Foreign Affairs states that there is no more question of signing pact now than 
there was two months ago—or, maybe, two months hence. Pact has been ready for sig- 
nature for some time past, and he personally desires its early conclusion. French Govern- 
ment have not, however, expressed any desire that it should be signed at Geneva next 
month, and, while not denying that it may be shortly, his Excellency referred to statements 
on the subject as mere indiscretions.’ 
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No. 305 


The Earl of Erroll (Coblenz) to Str A. Chamberlain (Received August 27) 
No. 123 [C 7145/5294/18] 


Confidential COBLENZ, August 24, 1927 
Sir, 

I have the honour to report that at yesterday’s sitting of the High Com- 
mission (in order to attend which he had returned from leave), the French 
High Commissioner said he wished to inform his colleagues that, as in the 
course of his peregrinations he had been passing through Munich, he had, 
after taking soundings in the matter, paid a visit to the Bavarian Minister 
President. The interview had been courteous and even cordial. He had 
explained to Dr. Held his desire to do everything possible to further a 
policy of conciliation and had found the latter more expansive than he had 
expected. 

2. In the course of a subsequent conversation which I had with M. Tirard, 
he asked me whether I knew what the situation was with regard to the numbers 
by which the troops of occupation were to be diminished, and expressed the 
hope that our Governments had come to an agreement on the matter. I 
said I did not know definitely, but that my last information was that you 
were exceedingly disappointed with the attitude of the French Government 
in this respect. 

M. Tirard seemed to agree that the numbers as quoted in the press were 
entirely inadequate, and I gathered that he hoped that more would be done 
than might be inferred from the published figures. He declared that the 
difficulties were of a purely technical military nature. 

3. I asked him whether he had read the recent articles in the ‘Menschheit’ 
with regard to the alleged plans of the extremist circles of the Reichswehr. 
He said he had done so, but he did not appear to take them tragically. He 
was ignorant of the fact that a letter from M. Poincaré had appeared in the 
penultimate issue of this journal, and when I asked whether it would be safe 
to attribute the cause of the latter’s somewhat inelastic attitude to the fact 
that he took much of his information from a German source of a somewhat 
alarmist character, he said that there were many other factors in the problem. 
On questioning him as to what he knew of the ‘Menschheit’ and those be- 
hind it, he said that of course Professor Forster was an important man—too 
important for the German Government to prosecute—but that he, himself, 
had always regarded this group as ‘des illuminés’. In the days when the 
French were in occupation of Wiesbaden he had been very careful to avoid 
any grounds for the suggestion that this paper was in any way pecuniarily 
dependent on French sources. He had regarded it as an ephemeral publica- 
tion with a very small backing, but now he was inclined to think that he had 
been mistaken as it seemed to be gaining in influence and circulation. 

4. With regard to the general situation, M. Tirard seemed to be in a 
highly reasonable mood. When I asked him what had been the effect of 
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Herr von Kardorf[f]’s speech in France, he said that it had created a great 
deal of excitement in the press but that this had not extended to the popula- 
tion, and he did not appear to take it very seriously. He proceeded to draw a 
rather interesting, if somewhat academic parallel between the state of feeling 
in France after the war of 1870 and developments which were taking place 
in Germany. After the first bitterness of defeat had passed, republican 
France, like republican Germany, had placed the blame for the war and 
defeat on the fallen emperor. Later in France had come the presidency of 
Marshal Macmahon,' which might be compared to that of Marshal von 
Hindenburg, and then a certain revival of the militaristic spirit which led to 
the attempted establishment of a Boulangist régime.? But in France these 
successive phases had passed away and by 1914 the republican régime had 
become fully established and the idea of ‘la revanche’ had practically dis- 
appeared. The optimistic view was that Germany might follow the same 
course. But, he remarked, in France it had taken 40 years. I did not think it 
politic to discourage his optimism by reminding him that it was only at the 
third attempt that his country had attained this pinnacle of (one presumes) 
final stability. 

5- In conclusion, M. Tirard again assured me that M. Briand, and, indeed, 
he added, M. Poincaré, were both thoroughly in favour of a policy of recon- 
ciliation, but that for those who had the responsibility of guarding the safety 
of France it was essential that the good faith of Germany should be established 
beyond any possibility of doubt before they could surrender the material 
guarantees which they held. 

Altogether I found the tone of M. Tirard’s conversation more reassuring 
than I had expected, in view of the evidences of a certain tension which 
have [szc] seemed recently to inform the French attitude in regard to Locarno. 

6. With regard to the position in Belgium, the Belgian High Commissioner, 
in the course of a recent conversation, told me that great resentment had been 
caused in his country by the renewed discussion of the question of war guilt 
and of the behaviour of the German troops in Belgium. Belgium had been 
quite willing to maintain silence and to say that ‘what is past is past’, but 
when the subject was forced into the foreground and accusations were made 
as to ‘Franctireurs’, the inevitable result was the arousing afresh of the old 
feeling of bitterness. He had discussed the matter with the Reichskommissar 
here, but the latter had shown no sign of comprehension. He had, indeed, 
become red in the face whilst he declared that he had left the Auswartiges Amt 
rather than have anything to do with the signature of the Treaty of Versailles 
and its acknowledgment of German war guilt. 

M. Forthomme also told me that the Belgian socialists, who were in very 
close touch with the German socialists, had learned that the latter were not 
altogether without apprehension as to the trend of affairs in Germany and 


™ Marshal Macmahon was President of France from May 24, 1873, to January 30, 1879. 

2 General Georges Boulanger, who had been French Minister for War, 1886-7, was the 
leader of a nationalist movement which favoured a more authoritarian constitution. In 
1889 he was accused of plotting against the safety of the state and fled from France. 
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feared that parliamentary control might prove ineffective in checking the 
aggressive tendencies of the extremist elements in the Reichswehr. 

I report his remarks for what they are worth, although I quite appreciate 
the fact to which Sir George Grahame calls attention in paragraph 10 of his 
despatch No. 5523 of July 9, that M. Forthomme’s views are not necessarily 
indicative of those prevailing at headquarters in Brussels. Handicapped by 
his name, it would seem that he secretly aspires to live up to its implications. 
But though in moments of after dinner expansion he is liable to confide his 
conviction that he is the future Mussolini of Belgium, I doubt whether he 
will ever occupy a more prominent niche in the temple of fame than that of a 
‘faux Forthomme’. 

I have, &c., 
ERROLL 
3 No. 264. 


No. 306 


Str A. Chamberlain to the Marquess of Crewe (Paris) 
No. 2200 [C 7102/2050/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 25, 1927 


My Lord Marquess, 

The French Ambassador called to take leave of me before my departure for 
Paris and Geneva. 

I told him of my disappointment at the French reply on the subject of the 
reduction of troops in the Rhineland and of the unfairness and impracticability 
of so large a reduction as they suggested in the small British and Belgian 
forces. I added that the matter would be discussed by the available Ministers 
this afternoon, and I hoped to be able to send M. Briand a reply this evening. 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State), 
C. Howarp SMITH 


No. 307 
Sir A. Chamberlain to the Marquess of Crewe (Paris) and 
Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) 
No. 212' Telegraphic (C 7073/2050/18] 
Urgent FOREIGN OFFICE, August 25, 1927, 9.30 p.m. 


Paris telegram No. 167? (of August 23rd). 

His Majesty’s Government are of opinion that a reduction of 10,000 in 
the combined armies of occupation is the least that can be held to be a fulfil- 
ment of the undertaking given by the Ambassadors’ Conference and they 


' No. 212 by bag to Paris; No. 38 to Brussels. 2 No. 303. 
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are glad to note that the French government accepts the possibility of such 
a reduction in principle. 

His Majesty’s Government are prepared to make in the small British force 
of 7,300 a reduction in proportion to the total reduction of 10,000 provided 
that the French and Belgian governments will make the same proporti[o]nate 
reduction in their armies of occupation. 

The present numbers as presented by the French being 


France 56,500 
Great Britain 7,300 
Belgium 6,300 


the execution of this policy would require a reduction of 


8050 in the French force 
goo in the Belgian 
1050 1n the British. 


His Majesty’s Government earnestly hope that this proposal will be accep- 
ted by the French and Belgian governments.3 
Addressed to Paris and Brussels. 


3 Lord Crewe transmitted in Paris despatch No. 1826 of August 26 a copy of the memoran- 
dum of August 25 in which he embodied the present statement, together with a covering 
letter of the same date to M. Briand, in which he explained that the statement had been 
drafted by the Cabinet that afternoon and telephoned to him from London. 


No. 308 


Minute by Mr. Perowne 
[C 7232/11/78] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 25, 1927 


In the memo: within! I have attempted to summarise very briefly and 
generally the trend of the accusations against Germany in regard to military 
preparations and disarmament defaults, as well as the opinion of the War 
Office with regard to these matters. The general upshot is that though there 
are special propagandist reasons for the utterance of these accusations at the 
present time, there is more than merely something in them (see particularly 
paragraph 6 of War Office letter of August 23rd, Flag A)? but that the in- 
formation to support them is derived usually from secret sources and lacks 
confirmation—in any case ‘it is impossible at present to substantiate an 
accusation that Germany is breaking faith’. 

In these circumstances it is hardly necessary for us to examine the accusa- 
tions in detail. It may be worth recalling however, that the War Office ‘had 


' The annex below. 
2 Not printed: paragraph 6 of the War Office letter formed the basis of the greater part 
of the penultimate paragraph of the annex. 
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no grounds on which to controvert’ the German refutation of Count de 
Broqueville’s allegations.3 They wish, however, to record the ‘disquieting 
effect produced by the magnitude of the increase in the military budget and 
the criticisms thereof made by the Agent General for Reparation Payments’¢ 
(para. 3 of War Office letter in C. 7066 Flag A).2 Mr. Parker Gilbert’s 
remarks, of course, were not ‘accusations’ as to defaults etc. but were ‘con- 
stations’ regarding financial expansion. 

As regards General Guillaumat’s report,5 the War Office agree with him 
that the associations, and particularly those of the Right, must be regarded 
as a military reserve for the regular forces, but they do not attach the same 
importance as he does to the improvements to the aerodromes and railway 
communications in the Rhineland. 

As regards the ‘Mensch[h]eit’ articles, there have been several; the most 
important seems to have been that purporting to give an account of lectures 
on the reorganisation of the Reichswehr and its connection with the associa- 
tions of the Right alleged to have been delivered in Berlin by Freiherr von 
Allmendingen [Allmendinger] of the Reichswehr Ministry and Major von 
Stefani of the Stahlhelm organisation. As may be seen from the brief sum- 
mary’® of these lectures which has been prepared by Captain Kennedy of the 
War Office (Flag B,—C. 7230—the original German pamphlet? is attached) 
there 1s nothing in the least unlikely in the substance of the alleged lectures; 
they are just what the German military mind would very probably evolve. 
That the Reichswehr hold the views attributed to them in this document is, 
of course, strenuously denied by the German Government circles. It is more 
interesting to learn from p. 2 of Lord Erroll’s letter to Mr. Sargent in C. 7067 
Flag C8 that Professor Forster, the editor of the ‘Mensch[h]eit’ who is 
responsible for the campaign against the Reichswehr, is in closest touch with 
M. Poincaré. This fact appears to Lord Errol[l] to explain M. Poincaré’s 
rigidity and the extreme French attitude with regard to the occupation, but 
It is equally probable that the ‘Mensch[h]eit’ articles were inspired by the 
French premier. The War Office remarks that ‘In this connection, the 
[Army] Council are under the impression that the German military authori- 
ties are following a policy of allowing the pacifist press to publish sensational 
articles, (which can not be substantiated, and which can accordingly be 
officially refuted), with the object of discrediting this source of information 
and so allowing the military authorities greater freedom of action in the 
future’. In this connection it is interesting to note that according to Capt. 
Kennedy Major von Stefani, the Stahlhelm officer who is supposed to have 
given one of the lectures reported in the ‘Mensch[h]eit’, recently called on 
Colonel Sandilands in Berlin and offered to provide him with information ‘as 
times were so bad’. Von Stefani quite probably went to the French as well. 

Thus we attain a spiral, the Reichswehr decide on the propagation of false 
rumours with the object described in the War Office letter quoted above, off 


3 See No. 287, note 10. * See No. 292. 
5 See No. 293, note 4. 6 Not printed. 
7 Die Menschheit of July 29, 1927. ® No. 3o1. 
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goes Von Stefani to the French, the information is sent on to Poincaré, who 
communicates it to Forster, who publishes it and the French are able to point 
to Foérster’s article in justification of a refusal to reduce their troops or to 
evacuate. The same inf[ormatio]n is thus used by French and Germans for 
different objects. 

In conclusion then it seems 

(1) some of these reports are propagated by the German military authori- 
ties with intent to deceive; 

(2) others are circulated by the French with equal but different propagan- 
dist intent; 

(3) though many have a good measure of truth, none can be substantiated 
publicly at present. 

In this maelstrom of incertitude it behoves us to walk carefully. Even if 
the reports are true and can, further, be substantiated, what then? A League 
enquiry would in any case bristle with difficulties, and as we may observe 
from the ‘Mensch[h]eit’ pamphlet, is to be impossibilitated by a ‘para- 
graphenwirrwarr’? in Flag B.7 (page 14). In all these circumstances, what I 
venture to think would be the best would be for us to recall Sir R. Lindsay’s 
dictum that in all these matters by far the best watch-dog is some German 
politician or political organisation of the Left,!° and to leave it to them to act 
unless and until any very particular flagrancy comes to light. I am inclined 
to think that no such flagrancy will come to light or indeed be committed 
anyhow until the experts have been got rid of from Berlin. 

Finally, in spite of the fact that one need not for a moment believe in the 
permanent purity of German intentions regarding their own disarmament, 
etc., it is impossible to escape the impression that the present crop of accusa- 
tions has been largely artificially stimulated by the French." 

J. V. PEROWNE 


ANNEX TO No. 308 
Memorandum by Mr. Perowne 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 25, 1927 

The Treaty of Versailles provided for the naval, military and aeronautical 
disarmament of Germany and set up commissions of control to see that the 
various clauses relating to effectives, armament, recruiting, training etc. of the 
Germany [sic] army and navy were properly carried out. These commissions 
naturally met with a good deal of obstruction in securing German compliance 


® Confusion of paragraphs. 1 Cf. Volume IT, No. 376. 

1! Mr. Howard Smith and Sir A. Chamberlain minuted and Sir V. Wellesley initialled this 
paper as follows: ‘Mr. Perowne sets out the whole story with the W[ar] O[ffice] remarks 
very clearly and I think there will be general agreement with his conclusions. The dis- 
quieting thing about it all is that it is likely that the process will continue and that Franco- 
German relations will become worse and worse. C. Howarp Smirn. 26/8/27.’ 

‘V. W. 26/8/27’ 
‘I agree with Mr. Perowne’s conclusions. I had better have a copy of his minute at 
Geneva. A. CG. ag. 8.’ 
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with the disarmament obligations imposed by the Treaty but enough was 
finally achieved to warrant the withdrawal from German soil of the bodies 
in question; the last to go was the military Commission of Control which was 
withdrawn on January 31st last in virtue of an agreement reached at Geneva 
between the ex-allied powers and Germany in December 1926. 

Ever since control was first instituted, suspicions and rumours have from 
time to time been in circulation that the treaty stipulations were not being 
faithfully complied with so far as the numbers, training and recruiting etc. 
of the Reichswehr were concerned. The German parties of the Left on a 
number of occasions expressed dissatisfaction at the Reichswehr on various 
grounds, such as alleged co-operation between Reichswehr officers and the 
patriotic associations, the notoriously monarchical tendencies of the Reichs- 
wehr, its extraordinary system of recruiting, its disposal of extra budgetary 
funds etc., but so long as the commission of control remained in Germany, 
even the most ardent supporters of the republican theory were willing to 
close an eye to these and other objectionable aspects of the situation in regard 
to the Reichswehr. These matters were, however, fully ventilated in the 
Reichstag and by the German press of the Left during the late Autumn and 
Winter of 1926-27, the Government and the military authorities alike coming 
in for a good deal of criticism in connection particularly with the steadily 
increasing military estimates. Certain ‘revelations’ regarding the Reichs- 
wehr were immediately responsible for the fall of Dr. Marx’s cabinet in 
December!? and were thus indirectly responsible for the prolonged political 
crisis in Germany in January last. 

French public opinion, ever mistrustful of Germany and German in- 
tentions, began about the same time to display renewed uneasiness. The 
complexion of the new German Government, the progress of the negotiations 
which led up to its formation, and speeches made by certain German poli- 
ticians combined with apprehensions engendered by the withdrawal of the 
commission of control and the knowledge of the defencelessness of the North- 
Eastern frontier of France to create an atmosphere of extreme nervosity as 
regards the future security of France, a nervosity which the Reichstag debates 
referred to above did nothing to allay. 

In February the Belgian Minister for defence delivered a somewhat 
alarmist speech in the Belgian Chamber regarding certain German military 
preparations and in particular the number of discharges from the Reichs- 
wehr which were alleged enormously to exceed the percentage allowed by 
the treaty.!3 His remarks it appeared subsequently were based on information 
from French sources. At approximately the same time, although the fact 
was not disclosed until the following August, General Guillaumat, the Com- 
mander in Chief of the French Forces in the occupied territory, submitted a 
reports to his superiors in which he endeavoured to show that the German 
Government were reorganising their military forces with a view to armed 
intervention at some future date against France. He gave instances of what he 
considered German military preparations with this object in the Rhineland. 


12 See Volume II, Nos. 334 and 376. ™3 See No. 270, note 1. 
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On June roth the Agent General for Reparation Payments presented an 
interim report‘ in which he showed, inter alia, how enormously budget expen- 
diture in respect of the Reichswehr had increased since 1924. 

Count de Broqueville renewed his accusations of February referred to 
above early in July. His action resulted in an exchange of notes between 
the German and Belgian Governments in which the latter had the worst." 

While there were many circumstances which might give rise to suspicion, 
the British military authorities had however no grounds on which to contro- 
vert the statements made by the German Government in reply to the Belgian 
accusations. The controversy, however, provoked quite a deluge of alarmist 
reports, some of them highly absurd, in the French press. The ‘Mensch[h]eit’, 
a pacifist organ of Wiesbaden which was in the closest touch with M. Poincaré, 
also published various articles relating to alleged plans for the complete re- 
organisation of the Reichswehr, and to close co-operation between members 
of the Reichswehr and the nationalist associations. 

Though the nature and sources of the majority of the above-mentioned 
reports & allegations were such as to suggest that their publication might not be 
unconnected with the desire further to defer a reduction in the numbers of 
the French army of occupation, it seemed possible that a situation not unlike 
that indicated generally by the reports in question might in fact exist. The 
War Office were accordingly requested on Aug 16 C 6643'5 to express their 
considered views on the subject of all the allegations relating to defaults in 
German disarmament and to German military preparations, including 
those inspired by the character and proportions of the German military 
budget. 

Replying on August 23rd? the War Office pointed out that the evidence 
available to show that Germany is making plans for an army in excess of 
that allowed by the Treaty of Versailles, and with a wider potential use than 
the maintenance of order within the territory and the control of the frontiers 
was usually supplied from secret sources, is only partially confirmed and is 
of such a nature that though its cumulative effect cannot be ignored, it is 
impossible at present to substantiate publicly a charge of breach of faith 
against the German Government. The Army Council do not consider that 
the various reports accurately reflect the actual situation and declare them- 
selves unable on the information at present available to state definitely the 
details of German military policy. The evidence, however, which is accumu- 
lating, especially as regards measures for mobilisation both of industry, 
‘matériel’ and man-power, must be regarded with a certain measure of con- 
cern. The centralisation of the control of industry has been accomplished by 
the formation of the ‘Reichsverband der deutschen Industrie’, and numerous 
reports go to show that this body is preparing in close co-operation with the 
Reichswehrministerium a plan by which factories may be converted to war 
purposes at short notice. Measures have been taken for the mobilisation of 
motor transport, German owned munition and gas factories have been estab- 


™ Cf. Nos. 270, note 3, 275, note 3, and 287, notes 1, 2, and 3. 
'S This letter from the Foreign Office to the War Office is not printed. 
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lished in other European countries,’ illicit manufacture of war material is 
probably continuing. Irregular frontier defence units have been formed, 
military training of the various associations is proceeding, as is also the train- 
ing of reserve officers and of the troops in the use of forbidden arms. 

In conclusion, however, the Army Council emphasise the fact that it is im- 
possible at present to give any public support to the accusations which are 


being made against Germany on this score. 
J. V. PEROWNE 


16 Mr. Perowne noted in the margin of the corresponding passage of the War Office letter: 
‘e.g. Russia, Holland, Sweden.’ 


No. 309 


Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received August 26, 1.15 p.m.) 
No. 24 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 7120/2050/18] 
BRUSSELS, August 26, 1927 

Your telegram to Paris No. 212.! 

Aide Mémoire in this sense was left with Political Director? this morning 
who stated that Belgian government have already decided to reduce their 
effectives in proportion to any reduction agreed upon by French government 
and His Majesty’s Government. 

' No. 307. 2 Of the Belgian Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 


No. 310 


Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received August 26, 1.15 p.m.) 
No. 25 Telegraphic: by telephone (C 7121 /2050/18) 
BRUSSELS, August 26, 1927 

My telegram No. 24.! 

Political Director said confidentially that Italian Chargé d’Affaires had 
just been to enquire whether Belgian government were negotiating with 
British and French governments regarding reduction of effectives in Rhine- 
land. Italian Chargé d’Affaires had explained that his government considered 
that as signatories to Treaty of Versailles and participants in Ambassadors 
Conference, they should join in any communication to be made to German 
government on this subject. 

Political Director had assured him Belgian government were not carrying 
on such negotiations but were only being kept informed by their representa- 
tives of negotiations between French and British governments.? 


? No. 309. 
2 For an Italian request to Sir A. Chamberlain on August 25 for information see Ne 531. 
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No. 311 


Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Recetved August 27, 9 a.m.) 


No. 78 Telegraphic [C 7129/2050/18) 


Important BERLIN, August 26, 1927, 9.7 p.m. 
Minister for Foreign Affairs asked me to call to-day in order to talk about 
troops of occupation. He had been much perturbed by a Havas telegram 
from London which stated amongst other things that French and British 
governments were agreed that occupation was to be regarded not so much 
as a measure of security but rather as a guarantee of due execution of Dawes 
plan. This was a view which he could not admit and which if maintained 
would cause him great difficulties. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs was very uneasy as to the position and said 
that it would be difficult for him to carry out a true Locarno policy if your 
present negotiations with the French government failed. He particularly 
begged me to obtain for him the latest information as to their progress and 
to let him have it by Tuesday!’ at the latest when he leaves for Geneva. 

I gave him what intelligence I have but should be grateful if you would 
telegraph me developments of the past week. 


? August 30, 1927. 


No. 312 


The Marquess of Crewe (Parts) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Recewved August 27, 8.30 a.m.) 
No. 171 Telegraphic: by bag [C 7127/2050/18] 
PARIS, August 26, 1927 

Your telegram No. 212.! 

Monsieur Berthelot informed Sir Eric Phipps this afternoon that the 
Ministerial Council, after considerable discussion, agreed to the reductions 
in the three armies of occupation as proposed by His Majesty’s Government. 
A note would, however, be addressed by the French government to me and 
to the Belgian Ambassador stating that should Great Britain or Belgium 
decide later on to withdraw any more of their troops than those contemplated 
in the present arrangement, the French government would reserve the right 
to replace them by French troops. 

Repeated to Brussels. 


' No. 307. 
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No. 313 


Minute by Mr. Cadogan 
[W 8200/61/98) 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 26, 1927 


J submit within a first draft of the statement called for in the Secretary of 
State’s minute on W. 7753.! 

It is based on Ld. Balfour’s original d[ra]ft of the statement on the Protocol, 
on that statement? itself, and on the Adm[iral]ty and Treasury letters annexed.? 
I have quoted from Ld. Balfour’s dft. a passage which was not incorporated 
eventually in the statement: where I have used the statement actually made 
to the Council, I have paraphrased. 

I have dealt only with the situation as it affects “Third States’, particularly 
the maritime Blockade. Careful perusal of the Treasury letter seems to show 
that even severance of relations between this country and the aggressor State 
must in their opinion, to be effective, involve restriction of communication 
between the aggressor State and all other States—indeed this restriction seems 
to follow from art. 16 para. 1 itself. The Treasury consider that in most cases 
such restriction is impossible and undesirable—i.e. we can take no action 
under art. 16 and the application of ‘economic sanctions’ is not a practical 
reality. 

I fear it w[oul]d be difficult for us to announce this to the Assembly 
bluntly, and I have therefore confined the dft. statement to the difficulties of 
a ‘blockade’ with important “Third States’ not participating. Members must 
draw their own inferences from this, and many of them may realize that it is 
a condemnation of the whole idea of ‘economic sanctions’ except in certain 
particularly easy cases of landlocked countries surrounded by Member States 
participating in common action. 


' Not printed. This minute of August 23 gave instructions for the preparation of a 
statement of the views of His Majesty’s Government for possible delivery to the League of 
Nations in the light of Sir E. Drummond’s memorandum on the legal position arising from 
the enforcement in time of peace of the measures of economic pressure indicated in article 
16 of the Covenant, particularly by a maritime blockade: this memorandum, which came 
before the Council of the League of Nations on June 15, 1927, is printed in League of Nations 
Official Fournal, July 1927, pp. 834-45. 

2 See No. 200, note 6. 

3 These letters of August 10 and 16 respectively are not printed. The letter from the 
Admiralty stated in particular that ‘H.M. Government should make it clear that They 
cannot recognise pacific blockade as one of the normal measures to be taken in the event of 
action under Article 16’ of the Covenant. The Treasury letter in particular expressed the 
considered opinion that ‘any attempt to enforce measures of financial ‘‘blockade’”’ in time 
of peace would be at the same time absolutely ineffective and highly prejudicial to this 
country: that the policy of His Majesty’s Government should be to find means of avoiding 
any liability to adopt such measures, under Article 16 of the Covenant, and to refrain from 
any new commitments of this kind’. In a minute of August 19 on the Treasury letter Mr. 
Villiers had stated: ‘If and when an economic blockade of say Italy is proposed by the 
League, what do we do? Refuse flatly, I suppose. As the Treasury justly point out, the City 
will absolutely refuse to be hamstrung because say Signor Mussolini has seized Durazzo.’ 
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If there is time, we sh[oul]d perhaps get the concurrence of the Adm[iral]ty 
and Treasury, also of the W{ar O[ffice], Air Minfist]ry, and Bloard] of 
T[rade], to whom the original League Document was sent. The dft. shd. 
also be sent to the C[ommittee of] I[mperial] D[efence]. 

Sir C. Hurst is in Geneva, and it could be submitted to him there.+ 

A. CADOGAN 


ANNEX TO No. 313 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 26, 1927 


The Secretary-General, at the request of the Council, has submitted a 
memorandum on the legal position arising from the enforcement in time of 
peace of the measures of economic pressure indicated in Article 16 of the 
Covenant, particularly by a maritime blockade. 

This memorandum formulates the question in greater detail by enquiring 
how far it is possible for the Members of the League, other than the State 
attacked by the covenant-breaking State, to apply, without resort to war, the 
economic sanctions contemplated by Article 16, more particularly by way 
of a maritime blockade, without violating rights belonging under international 
law to (a) the covenant-breaking State itself; (5) other Members of the 
League; (c) Third States. 

It is not necessary here to discuss the manner in which a breach of the 
Covenant is to be recognised, or the exact definition of an ‘aggressor’ State, 
nor is it intended to make any attempt to define the exact extent of the 
obligations resting on Members of the League confronted with a breach, 
manifest or alleged, of the Covenant. The memorandum assumes that Mem- 
bers will be guided by the Assembly Resolutions of 1921.5 These resolutions 
establish two principles—(1) that it is for each Member of the League to 
decide for itself whether a breach of the Covenant has been committed, and 
(2) that it may generally be assumed that in any case of a breach of the 
Covenant, the Council would meet and decide that such a breach had been 
committed, would so notify the Member States, and would accompany the 
notification by an invitation to take action. 

Therefore we may read the memorandum as setting forth the legal position 
which has to be taken into account by a Member notified of an ‘aggression’ by 
the Council and invited by it to take action. The Member still retains full 
liberty to decide whether and in what manner it shall comply with this in- 
vitation, and the memorandum merely deals with its legal situation in the 
event of its deciding to comply. 

In so far as the memorandum deals with the position (a) as between it and 
the Covenant-breaking State and (5) as between it and the other Members of 
the League, the conclusions reached seem to be juridically sound and to call 
for no comment. 

* Sir A. Chamberlain approved the annexed statement on August 29. 

$ These resolutions in regard to the amendment of article 16 of the Covenant are printed 
in League of Nations, Records of the Second Assembly: Plenary Meetings, vol. i, pp. 806, 807-8, 
812, and 814. 
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The position as regards “Third States’, however, presents, or in certain 
circumstances might present, considerable difficulty, not only posing interest- 
ing juridical problems which are difficult of solution, but raising questions as 
to the efficacy and even as to the practicability of the employment of the 
more complete form of sanctions contemplated in Article 16. 

As all the world is aware, and as the British Government pointed out at 
the time when the Geneva Protocol of 1924 was under discussion, the League 
of Nations, in its present shape, is not the League designed by the framers of 
the Covenant. That they contemplated the possibility of the non-inclusion of 
a number of States in the League is evident from provisions which they in- 
serted in the Covenant. It cannot, however, have entered into their cal- 
culation that so important an element as the U.S.A. should remain outside 
the circle of League membership. This fact alone must inevitably have a 
profound effect upon the interpretation of article 16, and it would be mis- 
leading to read that article without bearing in mind that it was designed to 
operate in a situation which has not at present materialised.® 

The memorandum of the Secretary-General suggests that it may be 
assumed that, when the occasion arises, ‘third States may recognise such 
adaptation of the traditional rules of international law as experience may 
show to be necessary to render the application of article 16 effective’. This 
assumption is not altogether unreasonable, and it is to be devoutly hoped that 
it might, in the event, prove correct. That, however, does not relieve us of 
the necessity of facing squarely the situation that would result in the contrary 
event. Here we are occupied not so much with juridical considerations as 
with the question whether the sanctions of article 16 can be made effective 
for their purpose. 

Assuming that the League were all-inclusive, and assuming that, in a 
moment of crisis, all Members were prepared to co-operate effectively in 
economic sanctions against an aggressor State, there is little doubt that such 
a combination would be irresistible: the issue would be in no doubt, and the 
victory would be achieved without loss of blood, rapidly and decisively. But 
with powerful economic [comm|]unities outside the League, the issue is in 
doubt. It seems,7 indeed, that there is good ground for doubting whether 
the relation between economic and military sanctions, assumed in the 
Covenant, is in harmony with present-day facts. Military sanctions, if em- 
ployed with adequate forces, may be rapid and decisive. Economic sanctions 
are slow in operation and in the presence of powerful neutrals can rarely be 
irresistible. Military sanctions may be applied in restricted areas. Economic 
sanctions, depending as they do upon the successful dislocation of inter- 
national trade, cannot possibly be limited. Always, or almost always, they 
must involve interference with maritime commerce, and thus directly affect 
every country which possesses a port, and provoke the most intricate and 


© A marginal note by Mr. Cadogan against this paragraph read: ‘Paraphrased from 
statement to Council on Protocol, March 1925’. 

7 A marginal note by Mr. Cadogan against the following ten sentences, beginning ‘It 
seems’ and ending ‘do not doubt’, read: ‘Quoted from Ld. Balfour’s draft.’ 
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irritating controversies with any neutral who owns a steamer or ships a cargo. 
Military sanctions, which depend on armies organised for war, may be 
brought into action without delay. The mechanism of commerce, on the 
other hand, is organised for peace; and to transform it into an effective 
instrument of coercion is not only very costly, but difficult and slow. The 
process of conversion involves (in Great Britain at least) legislation so com- 
plicated and controversial, it confers on the executive powers so unusual and 
so little liked, it clashes so violently with the habits of every class of the popula- 
tion, that nothing short of sheer necessity would render it endurable. That 
the peoples of the Empire would endorse it, if the necessity really arose, His 
Majesty’s Government do not doubt. But it is necessary to emphasise that, 
in present circumstances, the full employment of the sanctions does not only 
raise juridical questions, but that it presents a problem of a practical nature, 
which can only be solved by reference to the particular situation which may 
exist, at the moment of crisis. 

For the above reasons, the British Government cannot admit unreservedly 
that a maritime blockade in time of peace can be regarded as in all circum- 
stances a suitable or effective measure to be taken under article 16 of the 
Covenant, and cannot at this moment pledge themselves tv take part in such 
action whenever it might be proposed. The situation, when it arises, will 
have to be examined in order to determine whether, in the particular case, 
such a proceeding is feasible and calculated to achieve its object. It might 
well be that unless almost every State joined in applying this measure, it would 
be completely ineffective as regards the covenant-breaking State, and might 
only inflict injury on those who were co-operating in defence of the Covenant. 

The memorandum of the Secretary-General does not appear to take suffi- 
ciently into account some of the special difficulties involved by the enforce- 
ment of a blockade which, though to some extent applicable to every country, 
present themselves with a particular insistence in a country which is in some 
sort the great trading and financial centre of the world. In any event the 
risks and embarrassments to which States enforcing such a blockade in un- 
favourable circumstances would be exposed, would be so great that those 
States might not be justified in incurring them without the assurance that 
the blockade would be successful in a very short time. 

The British Government are anxious to avoid detracting in any way from 
the force of the threat of economic sanctions, which they trust may be a 
powerful factor for the preservation of the peace of the world. They think it 
right, however, not to conceal the fact that they entertain doubts as to the 
efficacy and practicability of certain possible applications of those sanctions 
in certain imaginable cases, and they believe that these doubts are shared by 
others. To acquiesce unreservedly in the enunciation of the principle that 
there is an obligation on the Members of the League in certain circumstances 
to proceed to extreme action, the value and feasibility of which is in doubt, 
might only result in casting doubt on the sincerity with which Members have 
subscribed to the pledges given as a whole in article 16 of the Covenant. 

A. CADOGAN 


34! 


No. 314 


Sir A. Chamberlain to the Marquess of Crewe (Parts) 
No. 213 Telegraphic [C 7127/2050/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 28, 1927, 3.30 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 171! (of August 26th: reduction of troops in the Rhine- 
land). 

Please convey to M. Briand great satisfaction with which I have learnt 
that French government agree to the compromise suggested by His Majesty’s 
Government and that we have thus been able to prevent a divergence in the 
policies of our two governments in a matter where unity of action is of the 
first consequence to both. I know how greatly his personal efforts have con- 
tributed to this happy result and count myself fortunate in having so loyal 
and far-sighted a collaborator. 


! No. 312. 


No. 315 


Sir E. Phipps (Paris) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received August 29) 
No. 1836 [C 7151 /2050/18] 
Confidential. Immediate PARIS, August 28, 1927 
Sir, 

Monsieur Briand, whom I met at an evening party, told me last night 
that he had experienced great difficulties the morning before in persuading 
the Ministerial Council to accept the reduction in the number of French 
troops (8,050) proposed in your telegram No. 212! of August 25th. He ex- 
pressed himself, however, as highly satisfied at having overcome those diffi- 
culties. Monsieur Berthelot, on the other hand, told me confidentially that 
Monsieur Louis Marin could, only after a prolonged struggle, be dissuaded 
from resigning at the Council by Monsieur Poincaré drafting with his own 
hand the formula subsequently embodied in a communication to the British 
and Belgian Governments, the text of which is inclosed, herein, stipulating 
that if, at some later date, Great Britain or Belgium decided to make any 
further reduction in their effectives in the Rhineland the French Government 
reserved to itself the right to replace those troops by French ones. Only thus, 
and after much coaxing and many appeals to his patriotism could Monsieur 
Marin be prevented from resigning. 

2. Though Monsieur Marin’s intelligence may not, his honesty does, com- 
mand universal respect and his resignation on the vital issue of security would 
have caused a Cabinet crisis at a most inopportune moment on the eve of the 
meeting of the League Council and Assembly. 


1 No. 307. 
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3. Accrisis has fortunately been averted and I venture to think that it is a 
hopeful sign that the person chiefly instrumental in averting it should have 
been Monsieur Poincaré himself. Monsieur Poincaré who, no matter what 
his motive may have been, is now identified with Monsieur Briand in having 
urged the withdrawal of over 8,o00 French troops from the Rhineland. 

4. In British eyes this result may seem but meagre. In my humble opinion, 
remembering the dark days of the Ruhr and the days almost as dark that 
succeeded them, I consider this to be no small step in the direction of ‘apaise- 
ment’ towards which you desire France to go. 

5. She may walk thither, but she will not run, and if at times she halts 
entirely we must not be surprised. The chain drawing her in that direction 
is only as strong as its weakest link—in this case Monsieur Louis Marin. But 
this will change when the Ministry of National Union comes to an end, as 
come it must, despite the passionate appeals of that ebullient Socialist- 
Radical, Monsieur Franklin-Bouillon,? in favour of Union for another five 
or even ten years. 

6. Nor, I fear, will France move Locarno-wards any more until after the 
general elections next May. Until then any quickening of the pace seems 
unlikely. Fear, with a capital F, of Germany, her numbers, efficiency and 
chemical superiority still reigns supreme, and will only be diminished by 
tangible offers by the party of reason in Germany, and by the knowledge 
that the French defences covering Alsace and Lorraine are nearing com- 
pletion (see my despatch No. 2397,3 Confidential, of December 15th, 1926). 

7. It would be folly for me to attempt to foretell the result of the elections, 
but Monsieur Loucheur, who in spite of his moon-like appearance, is of the 
earth earthy, and who in these pre-election days applies his ear at regular and 
not too distant intervals to the ground, assured me quite recently that the elec- 
tions would be fought on the Locarno issue, and that the vast majority of the 
electorate were strongly in favour of the Locarno policy. After this declara- 
tion on his part Monsieur Loucheur’s assertion that he meant to make Locarno 
the chief plank of his electoral platform struck me as superfluous. 

8. Other judges, less eager perhaps than Monsieur Loucheur to detect the 
direction of the wind, but no less shrewd than he, share his view in this respect. 
It is permissible therefore to hope that the second half of 1928 may con- 
ceivably witness such an advance towards ‘apaisement’ as now seems im- 
possible. This desirable result is, however, contingent on the display of 
considerable patience on the part of British public opinion on the one hand, 
and the absence of any monumental German ‘gaffe’ on the other. Those who 
desire an early evacuation of the Rhineland would do well for the next few 
months at any rate to remember the saying applied of old by the French in 
regard to the hoped for recovery of their lost provinces: ‘Pensons y toujours; 
n’en parlons jamais’. 

I have, &c., 
Eric PHIpps 


2 President of the Foreign Affairs Commission of the French Chamber of Deputies. 
3 See Volume II, No. 360. 
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ENCLosuRE IN No. 315 
Note from the French Government to the British Embassy (Paris) 
LE MINISTERE DES AFFAIRES ETRANGERES, PARIS, le 27 aollt 1927 


Par le mémorandum que son Excellence Ambassadeur d’Angleterre a 
bien voulu transmettre a M. Briand, a la date du 25 aofit,4 le Gouvernement 
britannique a fait connaitre qu’aprés étude de la note du Ministére des 
Affaires étrangéres en date du 10 aoidt dernier,’ il était d’accord avec le 
Gouvernement frangais pour réduire de 10,000 hommes, de maniére a le fixer 
a 60,000 hommes, |’effectif global des armées d’occupation de Rhénanie. 
Toutefois, le Gouvernement britannique a précisé qu’il ne pourrait envisager 
une telle réduction que si elle porte sur les trois armées participant a l’occu- 
pation proportionnellement a leurs effectifs actuels. Ces effectifs étant évalués 
a 56,500 hommes pour l’armée frangaise, 7,300 pour l’armée britannique et 
6,300 pour l’armée belge, il en résulte que les réductions a4 opérer devraient 
atteindre 8,050 hommes pour l’armée frangaise, 1,050 pour l’armée britan- 
nique et goo pour I’armée belge. 

Le Ministére des Affaires étrangéres s’empresse de faire savoir a |’ Ambassade 
d’Angleterre que le Gouvernement frangais a constaté avec satisfaction que 
accord se trouvait réalisé entre la Grande-Bretagne et la France sur l’impor- 
tance de la réduction a opérer et qu’il a pleinement apprécié la valeur de 
effort fait par le Gouvernement de Sa Majesté pour tenir compte des vues 
développées dans la note du 10 aoat dernier. De son cété, soucieux de mani- 
fester tout le prix qu’il attache au maintien d’une étroite collaboration entre 
les deux Gouvernements comme entre les armées d’occupation, il est heureux 
de répondre a l’appel que lui adresse le Gouvernement britannique et c’est 
dans cet esprit qu’il a décidé d’admettre, pour les troupes francgaises, une 
réduction de 8,o50 hommes par rapport a l’effectif ci-dessus énoncé. 

En prenant cette décision, le Gouvernement de la République a considéré 
qu’il est désormais bien entendu que, par la réduction qui va étre effectuée 
et qui correspond au chiffre envisagé par le Gouvernement allemand lui- 
méme, la promesse faite par la Conférence des Ambassadeurs le 14 novembre 
1925 se trouve réalisée et que la question est donc définitivement réglée; 
il est convaincu que le Gouvernement de Sa Majesté sera d’accord avec lui 
pour reconnaitre que de nouvelles discussions tendant a de nouvelles réduc- 
tions ne pourraient avoir pour effet, dans l’avenir, que de renouveler les 
polémiques et de troubler ainsi les bonnes relations que les accords de Locarno 
ont voulu rendre possibles entre la France et l’Allemagne. 

En constatant que l’entente se trouve réalisée entre les deux Gouverne- 
ments le Ministére des Affaires étrangéres croit d’ailleurs devoir rappeler que, 
comme I’a déja exposé la note du 10 aofit, le Gouvernement frangais, suivant 
l’avis des autorités militaires compétentes, considére qu’un effectif global de 
60,000 hommes est indispensable pour assurer la sécurité des armées d’occu- 
pation et qu’il ne peut, par conséquent, étre question de le réduire davantage. 


* See No. 307, note 3. $ Enclosure in No. 296. 
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Si donc, contrairement a notre ferme espérance, pour des raisons qui ne 
peuvent actuellement étre prévues, et dont il serait seul juge, le Gouverne- 
ment anglais se trouvait amené a réduire a nouveau l’effectif du contingent 
britannique, le Gouvernement frangais se réserverait la possibilité de com- 
pléter au chiffre fixé l’effectif des troupes d’occupation. 

La méme communication est faite au Gouvernement belge par |’ Ambassa- 
deur de France a Bruxelles, qui a regu pour instruction de mettre au courant 
ce Gouvernement de la solution sur laquelle la Grande-Bretagne et la France 
se trouvent maintenant d’accord, en le priant de s’y rallier. 


No. 316 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) 
No. 95 Telegraphic (C 7129/2050/18] 
Important FOREIGN OFFICE, August 29, 1927, 6.45 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 78! (of August 26th:—reduction of troops in Rhine- 
land). 

I do not profess to understand Dr. Stresemann’s communication to you 
but it is unnecessary that I should discuss it. There has been no mention of 
the Dawes plan in the discussions just concluded between French and 
British Governments. As far as His Majesty’s Government are concerned 
conditions and duration of occupation are regulated by the Treaty of 
Versailles, text of which is of equal authority for all the governments con- 
cerned. As regards French government their attitude has, as far as I can 
judge, always been dominated by the question of security and should there- 
fore respond exactly to Dr. Stresemann’s wish. 

The British, French, and Belgian governments are now agreed upon a 
reduction of 10,000 men in the troops of occupation thus securing complete 
fulfilment of the promises made in their names by the Ambassadors’ Confer- 
ence and giving Dr. Stresemann the exact satisfaction for which he has 
repeatedly asked and to which as I have said in his presence I thought that 
he was entitled. He should therefore be perfectly satisfied. 

In communicating to him the substance of this message you must add that 
whilst I fully and gladly recognise that he has worked as loyally as I myself 
claim to have done to maintain and develop the spirit of Locarno, my 
difficulties at home and abroad have been immensely increased by the con- 
stant flow of evidence that important section of opinion in Germany have 
not accepted the facts or consequences of Locarno. If progress has been 
slower and less than both he and I anticipated, it is in German speeches, 
German writings and German acts that he will find the explanation. 


' No. 31t. 
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Str A. Chamberlain to Sir E. Phipps (Paris) 
No. 214 Telegraphic: by bag (C 7121 /2050/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 29, 1927 


Brussels telegram No. 25' (of August 26th) and your telegram No. 171? 
(of August 26th: reduction of troops in Rhineland). 

Italian government are very sensitive on the question of the Rhineland 
see my despatch No. 1523 (of January 17th). Please inform French govern- 
ment of action of Italian Chargé d’Affaires at Brussels and suggest that in 
the circumstances best thing to do would be for British, French and Belgian 
governments to instruct their representatives at Rome to inform Italian govern- 
ment of reductions which will be made in allied forces. If Italian government 
desire to inform German government at the same time as communication is 
made to them by three governments that Italian government concur, there 
would appear to be no objection. 

Please telegraph whether French government concur in order that instruc- 
tions may be sent to His Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at Rome. 

Addressed to Paris. Repeated to Brussels.‘ 


' No. 310. 2 No. 312. 

3 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. This covering despatch transmitted to Paris 
a copy of a letter of January 15, 1927, from Mr. Howard Smith to Signor Rosso, Counsellor 
in the Italian Embassy in London, referring to an enquiry made by Signor Rosso about 
Sir A. Chamberlain’s statement on December 15, 1926, that His Majesty’s Government were 
‘acting in consultation with other governments whose troops are in occupation of the Rhine- 
land’ in regard to a possible withdrawal of these troops (see Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of C., 
vol. 200, cols. 2903-4). Mr. Howard Smith informed Signor Rosso that Sir A. Chamberlain 
had not intended ‘to give the impression that His Majesty’s Government would agree to 
evacuate the Rhineland without prior consultation with the Italian Government’. 

* Sir G. Grahame was instructed in Sir A. Chamberlain’s telegram No. 41 to Brussels of 
August 29 to ‘make similar communication to Belgian government and telegraph their 
views.’ He reported the Belgian Government’s agreement in Brussels telegram No. 28 of 
August 30. 


No. 318 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) 


No. 1107 [C 6896/857/18} 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 30, 1927 
Sir, 

With reference to my despatch No. 996! of the 4th August, I transmit to 
your Excellency herewith a copy of a letter from the Treasury relative to the 
apprehensions aroused by the criticisms contained in the Agent-General’s 
recently issued interim report on the subject of the financial administration 
of the Reich. 

? No. 292. 
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2. You will observe that the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s 
Treasury incline to the view that there is at present no cause for undue 
apprehension that the policy of the German Government with regard to the 
financial administration of the Reich will, in fact, develop in such a manner 
as to jeopardise the stability of the German budget, and thus eventually 
occasion a breakdown of the Reparation Settlement of 1924. I request that 
you will, however, continue to watch the developments of the situation with 
the closest attention, and that you will, as and when an appropriate oppor- 
tunity occurs, act in the sense indicated in the penultimate paragraph of the 
Treasury letter, of which a copy is enclosed. 

3. A copy of the correspondence regarding this question has been sent to 
His Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris for his information and guidance. 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
C. Howarp SMITH 


ENCLosurRE IN No. 318 
Letter from the Treasury to the Foreign Office (Received August 16) 


TREASURY CHAMBERS, August 15, 1927 
Sir, 

I have laid before the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury 
Mr. Howard Smith’s letter of the 4th instant? with reference to the criticisms 
contained in the interim report of the Agent-General for Reparation Pay- 
ments on the subject of the financial administration of the German Reich. 

In reply, I am to request you to inform Secretary Sir Austen Chamberlain 
that their Lordships agree generally with the considered opinions expressed 
by Mr. Gilbert in his report, and in view of the full and clear explanation 
there given both of the history of the budget position during the last four 
years (pp. 26-47), of the relation of the budget position to the fulfilment of 
the Dawes plan (pp. 23-26), and of the tendencies which call for criticism 
in the present position (pp. 47-53), my Lords feel that it is not necessary 
for them to make any lengthy or detailed observation on these aspects of the 
question. They will only add that the monthly returns for April and May 
(published since Mr. Gilbert’s report) show a satisfactory yield of taxation 
above the estimates, the surplus on the ordinary and extraordinary budgets 
being 210°2 million R[eichs] M[arks]. 

The general conclusion reached by Mr. Gilbert (p. 47) is that, ‘if the 
German Government will take the normal precautions that are necessary in 
its own interest to safeguard the budget, there is no reason to believe, from 
the developments thus far, that it will find real difficulty in maintaining the 
necessary balance between its revenue[s] and expenditure[s], including, of 
course, the payments under the experts’ plan.’ The annuities under the plan are 
derived partly from interest and sinking fund on the railway debentures and 
industrial bonds and partly from the budget; and the budget contributions 


2 Enclosure in No. 292. 
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are amply secured by the controlled revenues which automatically pass into 
the hands of the Agent-General. Thus the flow of the annuities is not directly 
affected by the budget position, though, of course, as explained in Mr. 
Gilbert’s report, the stability of the budget is an essential element in the 
successful working of the plan. 

As regards the various dangerous tendencies to which Mr. Gilbert refers in 
detail on pp. 47-53 of his report, my Lords for their part see no reason to 
ascribe these tendencies to the international pursuit of a policy calculated 
to bring about the break-down of the Dawes scheme. The constantly mount- 
ing level of expenditure and the tendency to treat as capital and non- 
recurrent expenditure services which ought to be covered by current receipts 
or entirely abandoned, represent problems with which every European 
Government has been faced since the war. As the general prosperity of 
Germany improves and the memory of the financial catastrophes attendant 
on the period of inflation fades, the maintenance of a policy of rigid economy 
at the cost of great hardship to many classes of the community becomes ever 
more difficult, and the Government are forced to incur heavy additional 
expenditure—e.g., on increasing pensions or unemployment doles—in order 
to satisfy public sentiment. The increases of social expenditure of this kind 
can scarcely be criticised by His Majesty’s Government as improvident, and 
in so far as they tend to improve the standard of living of the working classes 
in Germany, are, from the point of view of British trade, even to be welcomed. 
The arrangements between the Reich and the constituent States are much 
more open to criticism, but even in this sphere it should not be too readily 
assumed that the compromises adopted by recent Governments are without 
any justification. In every country the relations between national and local 
finance present serious problems, which can rarely be solved in accordance 
with abstract principles, and, as Mr. Gilbert points out, the difficulties of a 
satisfactory solution of these relations are peculiarly great in the case of 
Germany owing to the complications caused by historical and constitutional 
factors. These difficulties are no doubt enhanced by the political weakness 
of the various Central Governments which have been in power since 1924, 
and their dependence on a number of different parties for their support, 
which makes it impossible for them to risk an open breach with the Reichsrat. 

With regard to the suggestion that it may eventually become necessary 
for His Majesty’s Government to consult with the French Government and 
the other Governments entitled to reparation with a view to taking up these 
questions with the German Government, I am to observe that this raises an 
issue of the most delicate and dubious nature. As pointed out by Mr. Gilbert 
on p. 23 of his report, the Dawes plan did not establish any general control 
of Germany’s revenue and expenditure; ‘the German Government 1s left 
free under the plan to prepare and administer its budgets, and so long as it 
makes the payments called for by the plan, no question of external budgetary 
control arises.’ The definite abandonment of any attempt to exercise an 
Allied control over the German budget, such as the French Government had 
sought to impose through the agency of the Reparation Commission, under a 
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dubious interpretation of article 248 of the Treaty of Versailles, was, indeed, 
one of the inducements offered to Germany for the acceptance of the Dawes 
plan; and this arrangement should not lightly be called in question so long 
as the Dawes payments are being punctually fulfilled. Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain will recall that this issue was, in fact, raised in connection with the letter 
addressed by Mr. Gilbert to the German Minister of Finance on the 17th 
March last} with regard to the financial relations between the Reich and 
the States (see Berlin despatches No. 2104 of the 8th April and No. 2375 of 
the 21st April last). As stated in these despatches, the German Government 
were Originally disposed to address a communication to the Governments 
represented on the Reparation Commission, pointing out that in the opinion 
of the German Government Mr. Gilbert had exceeded his legal competence in 
writing this letter, but eventually the Finance Minister of the Reich replied to 
Mr. Gilbert on the 22nd May attempting to justify the provisional settlement 
between the Reich and the States on its merits, but at the same time adding: 
‘I note with satisfaction that you agree with me in the view, which the experts, 
too, shared, that interference of the organisations created by the plan in 
affairs relating to the financial administration of Germany—aside from the 
special settlement of the assigned revenues—cannot be considered.’ The 
Secretary of State has, no doubt, seen a copy of this letter and of the further 
letter addressed by Mr. Gilbert to the Finance Minister on the gth July.’ 

In their Lordships’ opinion any representations made by the Allied 
Governments to the German Government with regard to the German budget 
cannot fail to arouse in an acute form a controversy as to the right of the 
Allied Governments to interfere in such questions—a controversy in which, 
in their Lordships’ opinion, the German Government would be manifestly 
in the right, and from which the most embarrassing results might ensue. 
Such a controversy would certainly make it more difficult for any German 
Government to put an end to the defects in the budgetary position, and 
would entirely frustrate the policy of the Agent-General to achieve this object 
by friendly co-operation with the German Government. 


3 See No. 48, note 1. 

4 Not printed. This despatch transmitted a report by Mr. Finlayson on a conversation 
with Dr. Karlowa of the German Ministry of Finance on April 7 regarding Mr. Parker 
Gilbert’s letter of March 17. 

5 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. The docket of this despatch read: ‘Financial 
relations between Reich and States and revision of Dawes plan. Transmits record of con- 
versation between Mr. Finlayson and Doctor Ritter, of German Foreign Ministry, who 
stated that reply to agent-general’s letter of 17th March respecting contribution to States, 
etc. which was clearly “ultra vires’’, would take form of private letter from Finance Minister 
pointing out facts of situation: Dr. Ritter urged that concession must be made to States if 
unity of Reich was to be preserved. He also commented on Mr. Gilbert’s attitude towards 
Reichstag party declarations regarding revision of Dawes scheme and expressed view that 
settlement of debt problem must precede any such revision.’ 

6 A copy of Dr. Kéhler’s letter of May 22 had been received in the Foreign Office on 
June 18 under cover of a letter of June 15 from Mr. Ingram to Mr. Sargent. 

7 A copy of this letter had been received in the Foreign Office on July 15 from the 
Reparation Commission. 
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They consider therefore that, while the developments of the situation 
require to be watched with constant attention, and while His Majesty’s 
Ambassador should use his influence, as and when opportunity occurs, to 
advise the German Government in their own interests to give effect to the 
timely suggestions made by the Agent-General and thus avoid any suspicion 
that they are conniving at a budgetary breakdown of the Dawes plan, any- 
thing in the nature of official representations to the German Government on 
the subject are to be deprecated as far more likely to do harm than good; 
and no suggestion should be made to the French or other Allied Governments 
that such action could in present circumstances be contemplated by His 
Majesty’s Government. 

A copy of this letter has been sent to the British delegation, Reparation 
Commission. 

Iam, &c., 
F. W. Lerru-Ross 


No. 319 


Mr. Wingfield! (Rome) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received September 5) 


No. 659 [C 7368/4490 /92] 
ROME, August 30, 1927 
Sir, 

With reference to the telegram No. 154? of the 24th instant, addressed 
to you by His Majesty’s Minister in Belgrade, I have the honour to inform 
you that rumours of the approaching conclusion of a Franco-Jugoslav Pact 
have been reported in the Italian press from Belgrade and Paris, though 
there has been no comment hitherto on this subject. 

2. I yesterday asked the Jugoslav Minister, who is leaving tomorrow for 
Geneva, where he 1s to act as one of the Jugoslav delegates to the Assembly 
of the League of Nations, whether he was in a position to tell me anything 
with regard to these rumours. He replied that he had no official information. 
He agreed with my suggestion that the conclusion of such a pact would 
be very badly received in Rome. He pointed out, however, that Italy had 
been invited long ago to adhere to such a pact, though he added, with a 
smile, that at the present juncture such adhesion did not seem probable. 

3. With regard to his own negotiations M. Rakic said that, though Signor 
Mussolini had been particularly friendly when he had his interview with 
him—perhaps to make up to some extent for the unconscionable delay there 
had been in receiving him—there had been no progress made and no further 
discussions were likely till after the elections in Jugoslavia. Relations had 
certainly improved in the interval; but he nevertheless confessed that he 
saw little prospect of any satisfactory result from the discussions when they 
did take place. The situation in Albania was, however, better and he did 
not foresee any immediate crisis there. 


™ Counsellor in H.M. Embassy at Rome. 2 No. 304. 
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4. With regard to the general situation in the Balkans, he said that Italy 
was most anxious to substitute herself for France in the political affairs of 
that part of the world. All the Balkan peoples, however, would oppose 
such a change. They did not always like French interference in their political 
affairs; but they realised that France was not actuated by territorial ambi- 
tions, which was not the case with Italy. They had no objection to the 
development by Italy of her economic or commercial interests in the Balkans; 
but even Bulgaria would object to the substitution of Italian for French 
influence in the political field. Bulgaria was, doubtless, ready to obtain any 
advantage possible from Italian aspirations, and, by appearing to favour 
them, to secure Italian support with regard to Bulgarian reparations, forty 
per cent of which went to Italy; but Bulgaria would not commit herself too 
deeply to that Power—of this he felt sure, having been Minister in Sofia for 
some years—and Italy would be disappointed if she counted on Bulgarian 
support for far-reaching schemes in the Balkans. 

I have, &c., 
CHARLES WINGFIELD 


No. 320 


Sir E. Phipps (Paris) to Sir V. Wellesley* (Received September 1, 9 a.m.) 
No. 179 Telegraphic [C 7273/2050/18] 


PARIS, August 31, 1927, 7.35 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 214.? 

Following from Secretary of State:— 

Monsieur Briand informed Italian Ambassador on August 27th of decision 
respecting reduction in allied forces.3 Monsieur Briand thinks, and I agree, 
that if Italians wish to inform German delegation at Geneva of their concur- 
rence there is no objection. It does not now seem necessary to make joint 
communication at Rome. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 179, repeated to Rome and Brussels. 


! Sir A. Chamberlain had left London on August 30 for Paris. He arrived on Sept- 
ember 1 at Geneva where he attended the meetings of the Council of the League of Nations: 
see Cmd. 3009 of 1928, League of Nations, Forty-Sixth and Forty-Seventh Sessions of the Council, 
Report by the Right Hon. Sir Austen Chamberlain, K.G., M.P. The minutes of these meetings are 
printed in League of Nations Official Journal, October 1927. 

2 No. 317. 

3 On August 30 Sir V. Wellesley had made a similar communication to the Italian 
Ambassador in London on behalf of Sir A. Chamberlain. 
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No. 321 


Letter from Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) to Sir A, Chamberlain 
[F.0. 800/267] 
Copy 
Private BERLIN, August 31, 1927 
Dear Sir Austen, 

In accordance with the instruction you telegraphed from Paris' I am 
sending to Geneva the article in the Tagliche Rundschau.? This is not a very 
great newspaper, but it is the organ of Stresemann’s party, the Volkspartei, 
and in the past there has been a connection between it and Dr. Stresemann. 
That connection has certainly been severed and the German Foreign Office 
never ceases to proclaim the fact; but caeteris paribus? the journal is at any 
rate not less favoured than others in the matter of inspiration, and I think 
that in the article in question there are undoubted echoes of the real live Dr. 
Stresemann. 

I am just a little surprised that, towards the end of the article, the writer 
puts the question of the Dawes Plan and International Debts as one that 
will come up in the near future. For I have the impression that the Germans 
have come to the wise conclusion that if the Plan is to crash, it shall crash 
over the transfer problem and not over any default on their part. Possibly 
that is all that the writer means, and he is merely voicing the anticipation 
that the breakdown over the transfer problem will come before any other 
difficulty of the first importance can come to a head. He may be right, but I 
am personally rather anxious about disarmament. German disarmament 
could never be a permanent thing unless other Powers followed suit (as 
foreshadowed in the Treaty of Versailles). Yet the various conferences at 
Geneva have had the most disappointing results, and their comparative 
failure brings appreciably nearer the day when the German will refuse to be 
bound any longer by bonds which he regards as so inequitable. What I 
fear, rather vaguely, is some premature manifestation of this particular 
form of dissatisfaction, it would of course make things far worse still with 
France, and might be anti-League also in character—but in any case it 
would be highly unpleasant. 

It may interest you to hear that a day or two ago Litvinoff turned up here 
rather unexpectedly and rather to the disgust of the German Foreign Office 
who are tired of always having a Russian sermon whenever they are on the 
point of starting for Geneva. He saw von Schubert, but not, I gather, Strese- 
mann, and he had not much to say, but I hear the burden of his talk was the 
relations between Britain, Germany and Russia, and that it was, at any 
rate, not inconsistent with some idea of a German intermediation to bring 


™ In Paris telegram No. 96 to Berlin of August 30, which was evidently not repeated to 
the Foreign Office. 

2 Berlin despatch No. 1 to Geneva of August 31 transmitted a translation of an article 
entitled ‘Before the Geneva Meeting’ from the 7dgliche Rundschau of August 29, 1927. 

3 Other things being equal. 
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about a resumption or improvement of Anglo-Russian relations. I must 
however add that my information has only just reached me and I have not 
been able yet to give it the confirmation it requires. 
Yours sincerely, 
R. C. Linpsay 


No. 322 


Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Brussels) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received September 1, 2 p.m.) 


No. 29 Telegraphic [C 7280/2050/18) 


BRUSSELS, September 1, 1927, 12.27 p.m. 

Paris telegram No. 179.! 

Belgian Government whom I have informed of substance of telegram 
are instructing their Ambassador at Rome to inform Italian Government of 
decision reached regarding reduction of Belgian troops and to state that 
Belgian Government agree that Italian Government should inform German 
Government of their concurrence in reduction of allied troops if they wish 
to do so. 

I have received note confirming Belgian decision to reduce by goo. 

Addressed to Foreign Office, repeated to Rome, Paris and Geneva for 
British delegate to League of Nations. 


™ No. 320. 
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Sir V. Wellesley to Mr. London (Geneva) 
No. 159 Telegraphic: by bag [C 7127/2050/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, September 1, 1927 

Following for Cadogan. 

Paris telegram No. 171! of August 26th, reduction of troops in the Rhine- 
land. 

It is assumed that German Minister for Foreign Affairs will be informed 
at Geneva of decision of British, French and Belgian governments, but it 
occurs to us that it might save trouble in the future if this decision were 
recorded in writing in the form in which it appears in our telegram No. 212 
to Paris,2 but with an addition to the effect that in future total maximum 
allied troops shall not in normal circumstances exceed 60,000, and that 
reduction down to this number will be effected by a given date. Without 
such an addition it appears possible that Marshal Foch’s staff may so juggle 
with figures of French troops that agreed reductions in three armies will in 


1 No. 312. 2 No. 307. 
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effect result either permanently or periodically in a total figure of more 
than 60,000 which number French have agreed to, see Paris telegram No. 
167.3 Also they may invent excuses to defer reduction indefinitely unless a 
time limit is fixed. It should be remembered that reduction of British troops 
depends on reduction of French troops and can only be proportionate to 
French reduction. 

3 No. 303. 


No. 324 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir V. Wellesley (Received September 3, 1 p.m.) 
No. 2399 L.N. Telegraphic [C 7327/2050/18] 


GENEVA, September 3, 1927, 11.45 a.m. 

Following from Secretary of State. 

Your telegram No. 159.! 

Please ask War Office to supply me with following information urgently. 

1, Actual units which will be withdrawn from Army of Occupation to 
make up our contribution of 1,100 to total reduction. 

2. Date at which these units will be withdrawn. 

It is obviously important that withdrawal should be effected at earliest 
possible moment. 

3. If possible without delaying answer to 1 and 2 please state approximate 
number of billets set free. 

Dr. Stresemann is very anxious for written communication and I propose 
to take matter up with M. Briand and M. Vandervelde. Above information 
is required for this purpose. 

1 No. 323. 


No. 325 


Sir V. Wellesley to Mr. London (Geneva) 
No. 160 Telegraphic [C 7327/2050/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, September 3, 1927, 11 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 239.! 

War Office have supplied following information. 

(1) Reduction of 1,100 men would be effected by bringing home next 
infantry battalion due for relief and not replacing them. Balance to be made 
up by reduction in troops of ancillary services. 

(2) They would expect to carry out these moves in October. They cannot 
bring men home until accommodation is made available here by despatch 
of other troops abroad. 

’ No. 324. 
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(3) Number of billets to be released cannot be ascertained from General 
Officer Commanding Rhine until he has been informed exactly what troops 
will be sent home, but War Office will endeavour to give an approximation 
at an early date. 

War Office add that they have not yet received either from Cabinet or 
Secretary of State for War any instructions regarding reductions in Rhine 
army. 


No. 326 


Sir E. Phipps (Paris) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received September 5) 
No. 1878 [C 7342/2050/18] 


PARIS, September 3, 1927 
Sir, 

In view of the fact that agreement has now been reached between the 
British, French and Belgian Governments on the question of the reduction of 
the allied effectives in the Rhineland, it may be of interest to review briefly 
the arguments which have recently been employed in the French press and 
which in large measure represent the general feeling in the country both as 
regards this question and the more important problem of the evacuation 
of the occupied area in its relation to French security. 

2. During the last month the question of the reduction of effectives in 
the Rhineland has figured prominently in the press. Throughout there has 
been a strong consensus of opinion that the Government should exercise 
extreme caution and avoid making any concession to the British point of 
view without carefully studying military requirements and _ previously 
obtaining the approval of their military advisers. Much stress has been laid 
on the latter point and, provided that the Government had the backing of 
expert military opinion, the country could be safely relied upon to accept 
with hardly a murmur any reduction which might be required. As was to be 
expected, however, the consistent refusal of the military advisers to sanction 
any substantial reduction and their undoubted influence, not only in the 
country at large but over the greater part of the Cabinet, formed the main 
obstacle to the conclusion of a satisfactory agreement. As will have been 
seen from Lord Crewe’s despatch No. 1765! of August 16, even articles in the 
press were inspired by the French General Staff as a means of propaganda 
with the result that, in spite of their best intentions, such members of the 
Cabinet who for political reasons were in favour of some measure of reduction 
were faced both with the opposition of their colleagues and an overwhelming 
body of public opinion. 

3. It has always been admitted by the French that effect must be given 
to the letter of the Ambassadors’ Conference of 14 November, 1925, in which 
the German Government were informed that the Allied effectives in the 


’ Not printed. 
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Rhineland would be reduced and assume normal proportions. There was no 
divergence of opinion as to the principle; it was the extent of the reduction 
which was the important factor. It was argued that the normal figures of a 
foreign army occupying German territory in the execution of the Peace 
Treaty could not be the same as those of a German garrison stationed on 
German territory in time of peace. The German garrison was in its own 
country and, moreover, possessed a strong covering force in Alsace Lorraine. 
Further, Germany has of late undoubtedly given France some reason to be 
suspicious of her pacific intentions. It may be said that the atmosphere 
created at the time of Locarno and of the Thoiry conversations might have 
been favourable to substantial reductions in the army of occupation, but 
at the present moment speeches such as those of Herr von Kardorff on the 
anniversary of the Weimar Constitution,? the Guillaumat report published 
in ‘Aux Ecoutes’,3 the revelations by Herr Foerster in ‘Die Menschheit’ on 
the war preparations of the German Reichswehr,‘ and finally Herr Loebe’s 
recent statement at the inter-parliamentary conference (see my despatch 
No. 18595 of 1st September, 1927), did not serve to clear the air. Sincere as 
the intentions of Herr Stresemann might be, considerable doubt was expres- 
sed as to whether his influence was equal to the task of holding in check the 
Nationalist elements in the German Government. Advantage was taken, 
of course, on every possible occasion in French Nationalist circles to fan 
the flames of suspicion and to attach an exaggerated importance to any 
militaristic utterings from across the Rhine. 

4. The demand for the reduction in the numbers of the French effectives 
in the Rhineland was looked upon too as a subtle scheme on the part of 
Germany to secure the gradual reduction in the numbers of the occupying 
force to such a point that owing to its weakness it could no longer be looked 
upon as a guarantee of security against attack and must, therefore, in view 
of its exposed position, be withdrawn without further ado. In other words, 
Germany was suspected of working in this way for a premature evacuation 
of the Rhineland. On the other hand, little heed appears to have been paid 
to the argument that a small reduction in numbers, although actually making 
little difference to the fighting value of the army of occupation, would go 
far to strengthen Herr Stresemann’s position in his relations with the more 
extreme sections of German public opinion, and would at the same time 
prevent him once and for all from accusing the allies of bad faith in not 
having given effect to their undertaking of 14 November, 1925. Even though it 
was freely admitted that war on the Rhine frontier was hardly possible 
for years to come the public obstinately clung to the belief that any reduction 

2 Cf. No. gor, note 2. 3 Cf. No. 293, note 4. 

* Cf. No. 301, note 3. 

5 Not printed. This despatch reported on the 24th Inter-Parliamentary Conference which 
opened in Paris on August 26, and transmitted press cuttings about the more important 
statements, in particular a cutting from Le Temps of August 27, 1927, about the speech made 


by Herr Loebe, President of the Reichstag, on August 25: see The Times of August 26, 1927, 
p. 9. Herr Loebe suggested in his speech that French troops should leave the Rhineland by 
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would be interpreted in Germany as a sign of weakness and that a strong 
covering force was the best guarantee of the execution by the German 
Government of the Peace Treaty and the only safeguard against future 
attack. 

5. The news of the conclusion of the agreement gave rise to little comment 
in the press and was accepted rather in a spirit of resignation. The general 
feeling was that, although the reduction in the number of French troops was 
excessive, at the same time a concession had been obtained in that the figure 
of 14,000 first proposed by the British Government as representing the total 
Allied reduction had been lowered to 10,000. It was also thought better that 
an agreement on the subject should have been reached before the meeting 
at Geneva where conversations between the various Ministers for Foreign 
Affairs, including Herr Stresemann, might have led to disastrous results. 
However, (as reported in my despatch No. 1836° Confidential of the 28th 
ultimo), now that the agreement has been concluded, it seems beyond 
doubt that, having been induced to give way as regards Rhineland effec- 
tives, the French Government will obstinately refuse for the present at least 
to proceed any further in the way of concessions as far as the general question 
of the evacuation of the Rhineland is concerned. 

6. A leading article which appeared in the “Times’ of August 25th last to 
the effect that the occupation of the Rhineland was fixed for the sole object 
of guaranteeing the execution of the Peace Treaty and that the security of 
France did not enter into the question, has been the subject of bitter criticism. 
It is pointed out that in virtue of the final paragraph of Article 429 of the 
Treaty of Versailles, reference is expressly made to the question of security 
in connection with the possibility of the prolongation of the period of occu- 
pation. Further, the statement in the “Times’ to the effect that the pact of 
Locarno had once and for all settled the question of security and that, 
therefore, a force of occupation was really no longer required, is stoutly 
contradicted. Allusion is made to article 7 [6] of the Pact which states that 
‘les dispositions du présent traité ne portent pas atteinte aux droits et 
obligations résultant pour les hautes parties contractantes du traité de 
Versailles’. The press even hints that the view expressed in the “Times’ 
which is also held by other leading British newspapers, reflects the opinion 
of the Foreign Office. It appears clear, therefore, that in the eyes of the 
French press, the occupation of the Rhineland serves two definite purposes, 
namely, the payment by Germany of reparations and territorial security 
and that unless satisfaction can be given in these two respects, any premature 
evacuation of the Rhineland cannot be contemplated. In this connection, I 
would draw your attention to Monsieur de Jouvenel’s recent speech at the 
Inter-parliamentary conference (see my despatch No. 18595 of 1st September) 
in which he declared, presumably speaking in a personal capacity, that the 
occupation of the Rhineland, besides guaranteeing the proper execution by 
Germany of the Dawes plan, also represented a safeguard for stability in 
Eastern Europe. It is to be assumed from this statement that Monsieur de 

7 © No. 315. 
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Jouvenel considers that the present Locarno pact is defective in that the 
provisions covering the eastern and western frontiers of Germany differ and 
that, as long as this state of affairs exists with the possibility of a conflict on the 
Eastern frontier which in the Europe of today can no longer be localized, 
the question of an early evacuation of the Rhineland can hardly at present 
enter into the realm of practical politics. 
I have, &c., 
Eric PHipps 


No. 327 


Sir A. Chamberlain (Geneva) to Sir W. Tyrrell (Recetved September 5) 
No. 2 L.N.A. [W 8313/8313/98|* 


GENEVA, September 3, 1927 


The British delegate to the League of Nations presents his compliments, 
and has the honour to transmit copy of a memorandum by Mr. Cadogan 
dated the 2nd September respecting the Polish proposal regarding a general 
pact of non-aggression. 


ENCLOsuURE IN No. 327 


Memorandum by Mr. Cadogan 
September 2, 1927 


M. Sokal of the Polish delegation came to interview Sir Cecil Hurst and 
myself this afternoon. He said that his Government were contemplating 
making a certain proposal to the Assembly; he had no definite text at 
present, but he wished us to know what was in their minds so that he could 
be informed how the British Government would view the matter. His 
Government felt very strongly that the failure of the Preparatory Commission 
for the Disarmament Conference, coupled with the resignations of M. de 
Jouvenel and Lord Cecil,' had shaken the League and that public opinion 
would be disturbed if the Assembly could achieve no real advance towards 
the pacification of the world. He was assuming that it would be impossible 
for the Preparatory Commission to meet, as provisionally arranged, on the 
1st November next. The Polish Government considered that something 
would be achieved if all the members of the Assembly could be induced to 
accept the idea of a general pact of non-aggression. He did not mean by 


1 See The Times, August 10, 1927, p. 10, for M. de Jouvenel’s letter to the French Council 
of Ministers in which he resigned from the French Delegation to the League of Nations 
on the grounds that France had not submitted to the League problems which should 
have been dealt with by that body. See Viscount Cecil, A Great Experiment (London, 1941), 
pp. 358-63, for his letter of August 9, 1927, to the Prime Minister resigning from His 
Majesty’s Government on the grounds of disagreement with the Cabinet on the broad 
policy of disarmament and on the policy adopted at the Three Power naval conference at 
Geneva (see Chapter ITI) in particular. 
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that that the Polish Government would submit any instrument to the present 
Assembly for signature, but he hoped that the Assembly might instruct a 
committee to examine the possibility of such a pact and submit it to the next 
Assembly. In his view, this would go a long way to allay the uneasy feeling 
that the League was failing to achieve its purpose and becoming more and 
more impotent. He explained, in reply to enquiries from Sir Cecil Hurst and 
myself, that the instrument which he had in mind would make no provision 
for sanctions; it would be understood that it was based on the sanctions 
already provided in the Covenant. In the second place, there would be 
no attempt to define the aggressor, such as had been made in the protocol? and 
had been the cause of so much difficulty. 

We pointed out to him that if the members of the League were to sign 
such an instrument they would, in fact, merely be reaffirming the under- 
takings which they had already given in signing the Covenant. M. Sokal 
agreed with this, but he said that, if one faced the situation squarely, it must 
be admitted that if the Covenant were to be drafted now it would almost 
certainly not assume the form in which it was signed in 1919. There was no 
doubt that the lapse of time since its signature had caused misgivings to 
certain Governments, who would find themselves unable now to give the 
pledges which they gave eight years ago. In his opinion, therefore, there 
seemed to be some value in refurbishing some of the provisions of the Cove- 
nant which public opinion suspected had become a little rusty. We pointed 
out that there might be a danger here in that, by selecting one particular 
provision of the Covenant for reaffirmation, the result might be to detract 
to some extent from the value and authority of the others. 

Sir Cecil Hurst enquired whether, if it were necessary to admit the tempo- 
rary failure to achieve disarmament direct and to revert to the plan of attain- 
ing security first, it would not be better to proceed on the lines approved two 
years ago, by recommending the conclusion of regional pacts on the model of 
the Locarno treaties. M. Sokal replied that, in effect, he thought that his 
proposal was a very necessary first step towards such a result. For instance, 
you might have a group of countries—take, as an example, Bolivia, Chile 
and Peru—who had differences that might most suitably be adjusted by the 
signing of a mutual pact. The first step would be a declaration by all three 
of them that they had no intention of committing any aggression. This, in 
the circumstances, they might be reluctant to give spontaneously to each 
other. If, however, all the other members of the League had signed a general 
pact, that first step would have been automatically taken, and it would be 
less difficult then to elaborate their further obligations into a particular 
regional agreement. 

We tried to discourage M. Sokal as much as possible, and we expressed 
doubts as to the effect that his proposal might have on public opinion. It 
seemed difficult to believe that, if public opinion were really exercised over 
the temporary failure of the League to achieve its highest aims in the matter 
of disarmament, it would be greatly coinforted by a colourless declaration, 

2 The Geneva Protocol of 1924. 
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such as he had in mind. Of course, there were some people who were always 
in a hurry to produce some result of some sort, but it seemed to us that there 
was a considerable danger in adopting ill-considered resolutions simply for 
the sake of having some resolution to show to the public. Was it not the fact 
that the general uneasiness was in great measure produced by the very fact 
that the League, in its haste to achieve something definite, had dodged from 
scheme to scheme and had not confined itself to what was immediately 
possible, although the actual results year by year might appear rather small 
to an impatient public and press? 

M. Sokal was not, of course, dissuaded from his scheme (of which he 
pretended that the French and Belgian Governments had no knowledge as 
yet). He asked if he might be given an authoritative indication of the British 
view, and has invited Sir Cecil Hurst and myself to lunch with him to- 
morrow in the hope that we may be able by then to give him some clearer 
idea of what is likely to be the attitude of the British Government. 

A. CADOGAN 


No. 328 


Str A. Chamberlain (Geneva) to Sir W. Tyrrell (Received September 6) 
No. 4 L.N.A. (W 8388/8313/98) 


GENEVA, September 4, 1927 


The British delegate to the League of Nations presents his compliments, 
and has the honour to transmit, with reference to Geneva despatch No. 3 
L.N.A.! of the 3rd instant, copy of his memorandum of to-day’s date respect- 
ing the Polish proposal for a general pact of non-aggression. 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 328 
Memorandum by Sir A. Chamberlain 


GENEVA, September 4, 1927 


In the course of a long conversation with Monsieur Sokal I repeated and 
reinforced the opinions which Sir C. Hurst and Mr. Cadogan had already 
expressed to him on my behalf in regard to his suggestion for some sort of 
new pact of non-aggression. I dwelt particularly on the danger of reopening 
in any form the questions raised in the discussions on the famous Protocol? 
and of reviving all the difficulties and differences to which it had given 


™ Not printed. This despatch transmitted a record by Mr. Cadogan of the conversation 
between himself and Sir C. Hurst and M. Sokal and M. Strasburger, Polish Commissioner 
at Danzig, foreshadowed in No. 327. Mr. Cadogan stated in particular that he and Sir C. 
Hurst had told M. Sokal that they had submitted to Sir A. Chamberlain an outline of the 
scheme explained in No. 327; ‘it was the first that Sir Austen had heard of the scheme; he 
had been unable to consult his Government, and had not had a long time to reflect upon it, 
but it was useless to conceal from M. Sokal that it did not produce a favourable effect’. 

2 The Geneva Protocol of 1924. 
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occasion. I further urged the importance of avoiding anything which would 
throw doubt on the engagements into which all of us and Germany in parti- 
cular had already entered. Personally, I did not share Monsieur Sokal’s fear 
that recent events had shaken the position of the League. In any case, if we 
had confidence in ourselves, the public confidence would soon revive. It 
would be a great mistake to act as if we ourselves were frightened and to do 
something merely because in some quarters there was a fussy desire that 
something should be done without any clear idea what that something 
should be. 

Monsieur Sokal repeated the assurance given to Sir Cecil that he had 
hitherto spoken to no-one except to Sir E. Drummond, my staff and myself. 
He entirely agreed that it would be foolish to act merely for the sake of 
doing something. What his Government felt was that there was a certain 
tension d’esprit at this moment and that in consequence a certain danger 
arose from that section of opinion in different countries which had no faith 
in the League and was opposed to the whole policy of appeasement symbo- 
lised by Locarno and an even greater danger from those enthusiasts who 
believed that the League ought to accomplish everything in a moment. 
He recalled the resolution passed by the Assembly last year approving the 
Locarno Treaties and commending them for imitation elsewhere.3 That 
had not yet proved possible. Could we not carry the matter a stage further this 
year and thus reassure the doubters and remove the tension of which he 
had spoken? 

I replied that I thought this unnecessary and should not myself have 
suggested it, but if his Government attached real importance to it I was 
prepared to support a resolution recalling that of last year, re-affirming our 
faith, disclaiming any aggressive intentions and insisting upon the necessity 
for the maintenance of peace, but I must first see and agree the exact terms 
of the resolution to be proposed and be satisfied that it was agreeable to 
others—notably the French and the Germans. Unless such a resolution were 
assured of unanimous support and it was clear that all controversial discus- 
sion could be avoided, its discussion would only do harm. I told Monsieur 
Sokal that if he thought some of my criticisms meticulous he must not 
attribute it to a desire to raise objections but to my determination not to 
assume here any obligation or engagement which my Government would 
not be prepared to fulfill. 

Monsieur Sokal replied that it was just because the Assembly had more 
than once carried resolutions for which some of the States represented in it 
had subsequently refused to accept responsibility that the Polish Government 
had thought of giving a more solemn and formal character to the declaration 
suggested by them. He thanked me for the attention I had paid to him, said 
that he would report my views to his Government (which he intimated 
would certainly not act in opposition to them) and, with my permission, to 
Monsieur Briand. 

3 This resolution of September 25, 1926, is printed in League of Nations Official Journal, 
Special Supplement No. 44, pp. 118-20. 
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I undertook, if a satisfactory formula were found, to consult Dr. Stresemann 
about its acceptance. He thought, and I agreed, that it was better that this 


should be done by me rather than by him. 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


No. 329 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir V. Wellesley (Received September 5, 9 a.m.) 
No. 241 L.N. Telegraphic [C 7345 /2050/18] 


GENEVA, September 5, 1927, 1.40 a.m. 

Following from Secretary of State :— 

Your telegram No. 160,! last paragraph. 

If War Office do not consider they have authority to make necessary 
reduction, please communicate to them formal decision of His Majesty’s 
Government as embodied in Cabinet minute and say French and Belgian 
governments having agreed to do their share and Powers represented at 
Ambassadors Conference having notified the German government of their 
decision it becomes necessary for occupying Powers to carry out their 
respective reductions with least possible delay. 

At the same time please say personally from me that I earnestly hope that 
they will authorize me to undertake that our reduction shall be complete 
by a fixed date early in October and that I should be grateful 1f I could be 
put in a position to tell Doctor Stresemann which battalion will be with- 
drawn and what reductions made in ancillary services with resultant effect 
on billets. He attaches great importance to getting this information. I very 
gratefully recall the help given by War Office and General Officer Com- 
manding at the time of Cologne evacuation? and feel confident that when 
they understand the urgency of the matter they will be equally .. .3 now. 


' No. 325. 2 See Volume I, Chapter IT. 3 The text is here uncertain. 


No. 330 


Sir V. Wellesley to Mr. London (Geneva) 
No. 161 Telegraphic (C 7327/2050/18] 


Urgent FOREIGN OFFICE, September 5, 1927, 2.50 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 241' (of September 5th. Reduction of Rhineland 
troops). 


Following for Secretary of State. 
The Secretary of State for War is being asked to authorise reduction of 
British troops by 1050 on lines of scheme approved by the Cabinet.? Mean- 


1 No. 329. 2 No. 307. 
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while War Office are already working out measures which will be necessary 
to give effect to this reduction. 

In your telegram No. 2393 you speak of our contribution to total reduction 
as being 1100. I would point out that Cabinet scheme provided only for 
British reduction of 1050 and it is on this figure that the War Office are 
working. 


3 No. 324. 


No. 331 
Letter from Mr. Selby (Geneva) to Mr. Sargent 


[C7483 /2050/18] 
GENEVA, September 5, 1927 
My dear Sargent, 

Since writing to you yesterday,’ Massigli informed me this morning that 
the Italians had made a difficulty about the wording of the fourth [third] 
paragraph of the proposed note to the Germans on the subject of the reduc- 
tion of troops in the Rhineland. The upshot is the alteration which I have 
underlined in ink.? 

Briand has now addressed the note to Stresemann, but it has been agreed 
that the note shall not be published although the press are being informed 
that the reduction of 10,000 will take place. 


Yours ever, 
WSS. 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 331 
Note from M. Briand to Dr. Stresemann (Geneva) 


GENEVE, le 5 septembre 1927 
M. le Ministre, 

Au lendemain de la conclusion des accords de Locarno, la Conférence des 
Ambassadeurs, agissant au nom des Gouvernements belge, britannique, 
frangais, italien et japonais, avait eu l’honneur, par sa lettre du 14 novembre 
1925, de faire connaitre au Gouvernement allemand l’intention des Puissances 
participant a l’occupation des territoires rhénans d’apporter a cette occupa- 
tion, notamment par une réduction sensible des effectifs, “tous les allége- 
ments compatibles avec le Traité de Versailles,’ témoignant ainsi de leur 


! Mr. Selby’s letter of September 4 transmitted to Mr. Sargent a letter of the same date 
to M. Massigli conveying Sir A. Chamberlain’s approval of the draft (also enclosed) of the 
enclosure below. 

2 The original text of the enclosure sent by Mr. Selby is not preserved in Foreign Office 
archives; the filed copy is confidential print and bears no indication of Mr. Selby’s under- 
lining. In a minute of September 8 Mr. Huxley noted that ‘ “Les Puissances participant 
a l’occupation ont décidé . . . de réduire’’ has now become “‘Les Puissances participant a 
l’occupation se sont entendues . . . pour réduire’’ ’. 
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désir de développer leurs relations avec |’Allemagne dans un esprit de bonne 
volonté et de confiance réciproques. 

A cet effet, diverses mesures ont déja été prises dont le Gouvernement 
allemand a eu connaissance. 

Au nom des Gouvernements ci-dessus énumérés, je suis heureux aujour- 
d’hui de faire savoir 4 votre Excellence que les Puissances participant a 
occupation se sont entendues, afin de donner un plein effet a la lettre du 14 
novembre 1925 précitée, pour réduire de 10,000 hommes les effectifs actuelle- 
ment stationnés dans les territoires occupés et pour fixer par conséquent a 
60,000 hommes l’effectif, dans des circonstances normales, des armées de 
Rhénanie. 

Une communication ultérieure informera votre Excellence des consé- 
quences que cette réduction, dont la réalisation sera poursuivie dans le plus 
bref délai possible, comportera, en ce qui concerne l’allégement des charges 
résultant de l’occupation. 

En exprimant lespoir que lopinion et le Gouvernement allemands 
apprécieront la portée de cette décision, je prie votre Excellence d’agréer, & c., 

BRIAND 
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CHAPTER III 


British relations with the United States: the 
Tripartite Naval Conference at Geneva 


February 10o—September 1, 1927 


No. 332 


Minute by Mr. Gregory 
[W 1052/61/98] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 10, 1927 


The American Ambassador called this afternoon to present the attached 
Memorandum from his Government proposing negotiations for an agreement 
for the further limitation of naval armaments.' A similar communication 
is being made simultaneously in Paris, Rome and Tokio. 

In presenting the Memorandum, Mr. Houghton said that he was in- 
structed by the President to state that the latter felt his action was entirely in 
conformity with the wishes of H.M.G.? and that there was no divergence 
of principle between them. The President wished to leave a large scope in 
regard to details for discussion by the Delegates, and he was anxious that the 
Conference should meet, if not on the same date as, at least as soon as possible 
after, the meeting of the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Con- 
ference at Geneva. 

Mr. Houghton also handed me a copy of the message which the President 


is delivering to Congress this afternoon.! 
J. D.G. 


(The American Embassy have since telephoned to say that the Memo- 
randum is going to be given out to the press at once.) 


' Not printed. See Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1927, vol. i, 
pp. 2-5, for a copy of this memorandum, and pp. 6-8, for President Coolidge’s explanatory 
message to Congress of February 10. In transmitting to the Foreign Office, in Washington 
despatch No. 275 of February 11, a copy of this message, Sir E. Howard, H.M. Ambassador 
at Washington, commented in particular: ‘I can feel no doubt that President Coolidge’s 
action has been inspired by complete sincerity and devotion to his two leading principles 
economy at home and peace abroad. ... The whole message indeed seems to me to exhale an 
aroma of genuine good will and desire to be useful to the world at large without attempting 
to make political capital—which aroma is extremely refreshing.’ 

2 Cf. Cmd. 2964 of 1927, Geneva Conference for the Limitation of Naval Armaments, JFune— 
August, 1927, Speeches in Plenary Session by the Right Hon. W. C. Bridgeman, M.P., First Lord of 
the Admiralty, p. 2, for a statement of June 20 in regard to an earlier suggestion which he 
had made to Mr. Baldwin for the summoning of a naval conference. 
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No. 333 


Memorandum by Mr. Cadogan 
[W 1052/61/98] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 11, 1927 


The American proposal is shortly this: “We are—and always have been— 
advocates of all-round disarmament. We have even consented to take part in 
your “Preparatory Committee’ at Geneva. That Committee has at least 
shown up the difficulties of agreeing upon a comprehensive scheme. Land 
and air disarmament in Europe where nations, with—to say the least of it— 
conflicting ideals and ambitions, have coterminous frontiers, must await a 
greater degree of pacification and understanding. We cannot presume to 
trespass on this rather delicate ground, but we do fear that the difficulties 
in the way may prevent a settlement within any reasonable space of time. 
Meanwhile it is deplorable that disarmament should make no progress— 
especially as the U.S.A. have taken a hand in it. We can’t understand 
your local European squabbles, and we can’t therefore share your appre- 
hensions. Our army and air force are a threat to nobody, and incidentally 
they have nothing to fear from any quarter. But if our frontiers are freed 
from all menace, and if we are far removed from your local and unintelli- 
gible quarrels in Europe, we do at least all meet and come in contact on the 
high seas, so let us get on with naval disarmament. That, after all, is part of 
the object of the Preparatory Committee and of the projected General 
Disarmament Conference. It is unfortunate that some Delegations at 
Geneva insist on coupling together military, naval and air armaments, 
but that can’t be helped and we must face facts.’ 

They then go on to propose, apparently, a further conference, confined to 
the Washington Powers,' for the extension of the principles of the Washing- 
ton Convention to classes of vessels other than those affected by that 
Convention.? 

I confess I don’t know what our Admiralty would think of this. I don’t 
think we have been faced immediately with the problem before. Since the 
Washington Convention was signed—and even before it came into force— 
we have been occupied with the question of extending it to non-Signatory 
Powers. Our efforts in that direction have not been successful, and culminated 
in a rather conspicuous failure at a sub-commission of Experts which met 
in Rome early in 1924 and was able only to establish a marked disagreement 
on a matter of primary principle.3 Having failed to drag the non-Signatory 

t See below for the signatories of the Treaty for the Limitation of Naval Armament, 
signed at Washington on February 6, 1922, and printed as item No. 1 in Cmd. 1627 of 
1922, Conference on Limitation of Armament, Washington, 1921-2 (Treaties, Resolutions, &c.). For 
this conference see First Series, Volume XIV, Chapter VI. 

2 The Treaty for the Limitation of Naval Armament provided in particular for limitations 
in respect of capital ships and aircraft carriers. In the case of the United States, the British 
Empire, and Japan the figures for capital ship replacement tonnage and total tonnage for 


aircraft carriers were in the ratio 5 : 5 : 3, with proportional limitations for France and Italy. 
3 Cf. No. go, note 3. 
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Powers in our wake, we are now asked to continue further on the course 
set at Washington in 1922—apparently with the object of setting a good 
example to European nations with inflated land armaments. 

The signatories of the Washington Convention were the British Empire, 
the U.S.A., France, Italy and Japan. I don’t know whether there are any 
other nations that could in any circumstances constitute a menace to our 
naval supremacy. If not, I suppose there might be no great danger in going 
further along the path of naval disarmament in this distinguished company. 
But if we do, is it certain that there will be much force in our example? 

It is true—and the American note refers to the fact—that the French, 
and those who think, or at least vote, with them, have always maintained 
that military, naval and air disarmament must be dealt with as a whole and 
not separately. This view was expressed in Sub-Committee ‘A’ of the 
Preparatory Committee, where the Delegations of Belgium, Bulgaria, Chile, 
Czechoslovakia, Finland, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, 
Poland, Roumania, the Kingdom of the Serbs—Croats and Slovenes, Spain 
and Sweden resolved that ‘although each of the three main categories of 
armaments possess special characteristics, it is nevertheless necessary to 
study them in combination in order to judge of the effects that a measure 
taken against one of them is likely to have on the others.’4 

This conception, which I think is mainly French in its origin, probably 
really means ‘you are not going to limit my army, unless you limit your 
fleet also’. If it were suggested to its author—as the Americans now suggest— 
that we should at any rate proceed further with the limitation of our fleet 
(which is our primary armament, whereas in the case of France it is a 
secondary armament), with nothing definite said about their army, I don’t 
know that we should find them attaching so much importance to the union 
of the three questions. 

If we can safely accept the American proposal and the conference results 
in further naval limitation, it would certainly put us in an unassailable 
position for urging land and air disarmament on other governments. Whether 
those Governments would in fact give any more heed to our persuasion, it 
is difficult to say. 

If we do accept, ought we not to say that while prepared to extend limi- 
tation to further classes in our own case we think that the time has come to 
invite other naval Powers to join in the good work? 

An alternative, if we are not prepared to commit ourselves at once, is to 
reply indicating that while we are prepared to consider the proposal, we fear 
that its chances of success are greatly prejudiced by the attitude of the Belgians, 
Bulgarians, Chileans, Czechs, Finns, French, Germans, Italians, Japanese, 
Dutch, Poles, Roumanians, Serbs, Spaniards and Swedes, who have all been 
singing in chorus that naval, land and air disarmament must be dealt with 
as a whole. (The British Empire, the U.S.A. and Argentine were the only 


* See the report of December 1926 by Subcommission A of the Preparatory Commission 
for the Disarmament Conference (League of Nations document No. C. 739. M. 278. 
1926. IX: C.P.D. 28), p. 16. 
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opponents of this thesis.) If they are ready to waive that principle for which 
they have fought so violently, the United States proposal would then become 
a matter of more practical politics. In any such reply, we might indicate that 
we think other Naval Powers, in addition to the signatories of the Washing- 
ton Convention, should be asked to join. I don’t know whether we might 
now disclose the fact that we are contemplating ourselves submitting to the 
Preparatory Committee a draft convention for simultaneous naval, land 
and air disarmament, and that we have in fact a first draft on which we are 
working.§ 

From the point of view of the League, this American démarche represents 
rather an astonishing advance. It may be remembered that in November 
1925 the C[ommittee of] I[mperial] D[efence] were discussing the instruc- 
tions to be given to the British representative on the Committee of the 
Council which was to meet the following month.® At that time the Secretary 
of State informed the C.I.D. of a conversation which His Majesty’s Ambas- 
sador in Washington had had with the President of the U.S.A., from which 
Sir E. Howard had gathered that the President was reluctant to send 
Delegates to Geneva, and contemplated summoning a naval conference in 
Washington.”? The Secretary of State suggested to the C.I.D. that if we 
received an invitation to such a conference, we should accept. Things have 
moved far since then. The Americans did in fact join in the Preparatory 
Committee and its sub-committees and we now find them proposing that 
their Delegates on that League Committee should sit in conference with 
certain of their colleagues at Geneva. From the League point of view this is 
more than could have been hoped for 12 months ago. 

The Preparatory Committee meets on March 21, so time is rather short 
if Delegates at that Committee are to form themselves into a conference for 
this purpose. 

A. CADOGAN 


S See No. 10. 6 See Volume I, No. 124, note 4. 

7 Sir E. Howard’s letter of November 6, 1925, to Sir A. Chamberlain reporting on this 
conversation of that date is not printed: cf. Volume IT, No. 474, note 1, for an earlier letter 
from Sir E. Howard to Sir A. Chamberlain on this subject. 
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Memorandum by Mr. Campbell 
[W 1052/61/98] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 12, 1927 


The President,' we know, has for some time been contemplating the 
summoning of a further naval disarmament conference if and when it 
became apparent that there was no early prospect of the League achieving 
practical results in the field of disarmament generally. He has now, it 


1 Of the United States. 
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seems, made up his mind that the general disarmament conference is doomed 
and that his opportunity has consequently arisen. This time, however, 
the naval conference is to sit at Geneva, is to be composed of the persons 
representing the naval Powers on the League Preparatory Committee, and 
is to meet either concurrently with or immediately after the next session of 
that body. All this constitutes a notable concession to and mark of con- 
sideration for the League, and must be given full weight when the time comes 
to decide on the answer to be returned to the President’s proposal. I am 
assuming, it will be seen, that we are free to accept it, or not, as expediency 
may seem to dictate. It is true that by our public utterances and by our 
private conversations with the United States we are committed to any 
disarmament conference in general, and, in some measure, to a second naval 
conference under American auspices in particular, but I think we can fairly 
claim to have a voice in deciding whether the moment is auspicious. In 
other words, we are surely free, if we wished, to counter this American move 
by urging that the general disarmament conference should be given a fair 
trial first. 

Let us see now what precisely the President’s plan is. As I read it, it is this: 
The Preparatory Committee, when it resumes its labours on March a1, 
will continue its investigations over the whole field of disarmament. At 
some stage in the proceedings the representatives of the five Washington 
Powers will form themselves into a naval conference, and, if practical results 
are achieved, will embody them in a treaty which they will sign, as pleni- 
potentiaries, before leaving Geneva. In practice it would seem to make 
little difference whether the conference meets concurrently with, or immedi- 
ately after, the Preparatory Committee. As the representatives of the five 
Powers on both bodies are the same persons, their actions in either capacity 
will be closely regulated by what they have done, are doing, or are going to 
do (as the case may be) in their other capacity. There will consequently be 
no complete separation of naval from military and air armaments, and the 
American suggestion would thus seem at first sight to introduce no very 
material change, beyond the fact that any credit there may be will fall to 
Mr. Coolidge rather than to the League. 

On further reflexion, however, the difference becomes substantial. What 
we have principally been hoping for from a general disarmament conference 
is to see a first step, however modest, in the reduction of land and air forces: 
nobody has expected very much on the naval side. The President’s plan 
reverses that: it throws the military and air side into the background, and 
brings the naval side into sharp relief. Great things, now, will be expected 
from the latter: little, if anything, from the former. The mere fact that the 
United States government have publicly proclaimed their belief that the 
time is not yet ripe for any reduction of land and air armaments will lend an 
atmosphere of unreality to the doings of the Preparatory Committee, and 
will afford a heaven-sent pretext to those states which are not wholly sincere 
and to those which have followed France in maintaining that there can be 
no separation of the three different arms. 
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The problem, then, which confronts us is this: Is it well to attempt some 
further substantial reduction of naval armaments at the probable expense 
of the hoped-for initial reduction of land and air forces, or is it better to 
devote our main energies to land and air whilst attempting nothing sensational 
on the naval side? 

‘For Mr. Coolidge, of course, the answer is simple. He has little to gain 
from the success of a general disarmament conference: he has much to gain 
from a naval conference, whatever the measure of its success. The pre- 
sidential election is sufficiently nigh to influence every act of the admini- 
stration from now onwards. The Republican electioneering cupboard 1s 
bare, and the President must shortly reach a decision in the matter of cruiser 
construction. To build or not to build is becoming the burning question 
of the hour, and will have an important effect on the party’s prospects. 
While the problem, therefore, is one of domestic politics, it happens that it 
can be solved, most conveniently, by the simple expedient of transforming it 
into an international one. The administration probably do not want to 
embark on an extensive building programme, but they are in the position 
to do so if needs must. If the conference results in the limitation of cruisers 
on a fixed ratio, the big-navy party is silenced: if no agreement is reached, 
the case for building is unassailable. In the former event there is the ad- 
ditional credit, of having called the conference. The Republicans profited 
enormously as a result of Washington and would do so again if Mr. 
Coolidge were now to succeed where the League had appeared likely to fail. 

Happily, however, we are not necessarily compelled to lend ourselves to 
this manoeuvre. The President’s plan can only be adopted if it is accepted 
by all the other four Powers concerned, and the onus of rejecting it on its 
intrinsic merits would consequently not fall on our shoulders alone. Though, 
unfortunately, it is not easy to tell precisely what the result of falling in with 
the American proposal would be, it is at least conceivable that, contrary to 
Mr. Coolidge’s belief, the military and air sphere is at this moment actually 
a more promising field than the naval sphere. It depends, I think, mainly on 
our own naval policy. 

As to that I have no certain knowledge, but I believe the Admiralty are 
hostile to any reduction of cruisers below our present, or immediately 
projected, numbers, while they would welcome some limitation of submarines. 
The Americans, who are weak in cruisers, would bring the utmost pressure 
to bear on us in that category, for, if we persisted in our refusal to reduce, 
irrespectively of ratio, the conference would surely collapse. After cruisers, 
the conference is no doubt aimed at submarines. The French attitude 
towards that class is well known. They have consistently refused to entertain 
any kind of limitation, to the extent even of declining to ratify the Washing- 
ton treaty embodying the Root resolutions? which merely imposed certain 


2 Mr. Elihu Root, who had been Secretary of State in President Roosevelt’s admini- 
stration, 1905-9, was a United States delegate to the Washington Conference. For the text 
of the resolutions as originally proposed by him on December 28, 1921, and as adopted by 
the Conference on January 5-7, 1922, see Conference on the Limitation of Armament, Washington, 
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restrictions on the conduct of submarine warfare without touching on 
limitation of numbers. They would, of course, be in a strong position to 
maintain that attitude in the absence of agreement on cruisers. In the event, 
on the other hand, of agreement in that class, they would be hard put to 
it to resist the pressure of the other conference Powers and of public 
opinion at large which, in the matter of submarines, has further hardened 
since the days of Washington. There is a possibility, therefore, that the 
present chance is as good a one as we may get for many a day of securing a 
limitation of submarines—that is, of course, if the French could be induced 
to enter a separate naval conference at all. 

While a reduction in cruisers might be welcome at this juncture to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, I do not know whether, if he were to urge 
it, he would be upheld by the Cabinet in the teeth of advice from their 
naval advisers that our present number of cruisers is barely sufficient for 
our needs, irrespectively of any reduction in that class by other Powers. 
Nor do I know whether the Admiralty would maintain that view, or whether 
they might be ready to accept some reduction coupled with the adoption of 
the 5 : 5 : 3 or some other ratio, in the event of some really radical limitation 
of submarines being attainable. Those are matters altogether outside my 
province: I only mention them to show that everything appears to turn on 
our own naval policy, as presumably we should only enter a conference if 
we felt able to contribute to its success. The question will presumably be 
considered by the Cabinet: apart from the shortage of time, it seems hardly 
suitable for interdepartmental correspondence. On that assumption, though 
the departments concerned have been furnished with copies of the note, 
they have not been asked officially for their observations. 

We must of course consult the Dominions. The Dominions Office will 
be presumably telegraphing a summary of the note which could be followed 
up by a further telegram giving the result of the Cabinet discussion. By that 
time we ought to have some idea what are the views of the other three 
governments concerned. 

A copy of the note has also gone to Lord Cecil.3 

R. H. CAMPBELL 


November 12, 1921-February 6, 1922 (Washington, 1922), pp. 596 and 266 respectively: see 
also First Series, Volume XIV, No. 546. The resolutions were incorporated in the preamble 
and articles I-IV of the treaty signed on February 6, 1922, between the United States, the 
British Empire, France, Italy, and Japan for the protection of the lives of neutrals and non- 
combatants at sea in time of war, and to prevent the use in war of noxious gases and chemi- 
cals: see Cmd. 1627 of 1922, pp. 19-21. 

3 Sir A. Chamberlain minuted as follows on this memorandum: ‘This must be discussed 
by the Cabinet & probably C[ommittee of] I{mperial] D[efence]. The American formula 
(5-5-3) is, I think, unacceptable, but no power has a greater interest in further limitation 
than ourselves & we could certainly propose an alternative line of advance—if the 
other naval powers could be got into conference. A.C, 14.2.’ 
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No. 335 


Sir f. Tilley! (Tokyo) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Recetved February 13, 11.45 a.m.) 
No. 85 Telegraphic [W 1114/61/98] 


TOKYO, February 13, 1927, 12.20 p.m. 

Disarmament. 

Japanese appear to have no objection in principle to terms of reference 
but Minister for Foreign Affairs tells me it will be impossible for them to be 
ready by next month: their present representatives in Europe only have 
instructions for preliminary conference. Discussion might have to be post- 
poned until the autumn although proposal to hold it now was dictated by 
American domestic politics. 

Naval Attaché learns that naval opinion is definitely opposed to 5-3 ratio 
with America but would accept even 6-3 with Great Britain. 

General press comments are favourable to acceptance of invitation but 
adverse to ratio. Asaki [sic ? Asahi] observes that spirit of Washington 
conference is not sufficiently preserved by the powers instancing Singapore 
proposals? and American immigration law3 which though not directly 
connected with armaments breeds a cause for war. 

t H.M. Ambassador at Tokyo. 

2 i.e. the proposals first put forward in 1921 to develop Singapore as the main base for 


British naval forces in the Far East and for the control of sea communications in the Indian 
Ocean and the Southern Pacific: see S. Woodburn Kirby, The War Against Japan (London, 


1957), vol. 1, pp. 1-9. 
3 For an account of the background to and the effects of the Immigration Law signed on 


May 26, 1924, and printed in the United States Department of Justice, Immigration and 
Nationality Laws and Regulations as of March 1, 1944 (Washington, 1944), pp. 39-61, see 
Survey of International Affairs 1924, pp. 86-103 and 127-60. 
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The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Recetved February 14, 8.30 a.m.) 
No. 30 Telegraphic: by bag [W 1113/61/98} 
PARIS, February 13, 1927 
The French Press displays unanimous hostility towards President Coolidge’s 
naval disarmament proposals. An official communiqué announces that the 
Ministerial Council, which lasted for over three hours yesterday morning, 
devoted the greater part of that time to the consideration and discussion of 
those proposals. The communiqué adds that Monsieur Briand will draft a 
reply thereto and will submit it to another Council to be held on the 15th 
Instant. 
Mr. Phipps learns the following from an authoritative source :— 
‘The Cabinet is very much opposed to the American suggestion and this is 
not surprising in view of the fact that it includes Monsieur Briand and Mon- 
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sieur Sarraut, who both have such disagreeable memories of the Washing- 
ton Conference,' and Monsieur Leygues,? who is the champion of strong 
defensive navies for weaker maritime Powers. The French reply will be a 
polite, but firm, refusal based on the two following main considerations: 

(1) Disarmament must be general, and not confined to naval forces. 

(2) The proposal divides the world into two categories, viz. the Big Five 
and the rest, and this is to be deprecated. 

France will therefore suggest that the question of disarmament should be 
dealt with as a whole by the Disarmament Conference at Geneva. 

Signor Grandi’s first impression[s] of the American proposals, as conveyed 
to the French Ambassador at Rome, were unfavourable thereto. 

French official circles are inclined to consider that the proposals were 
inspired chiefly by internal, electoral motives.’ 

Text of statement by Monsieur Paul-Boncour in my despatch No. 3883 
by bag to-night. 

! M. Briand, French Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs, January 1921- 
January 1922, had been the leader, and M. Albert Sarraut, Minister of the Colonies, 
1920-4, and Minister of the Interior, 1926-8, a member, of the French delegation to the 
Washington Conference: cf. First Series, Volume XIV, Nos. 437, 438, 447, and 517. 

2 French Minister of Marine. 


3 This covering despatch is not preserved in Foreign Office archives. The enclosed cutting 
from L’Guvre of February 13, 1927, is not printed. 
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Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Recewwed February 17, 9 a.m.) 


Nos. 101 and 102 Telegraphic [W 1258/61/98] 


WASHINGTON, February 16, 1927, 11 p.m. 

My telegram No. 92.! 

In reply to question of mine as to result of president’s circular to naval 
powers secretary of state said to me to-day that it appeared to him that 
judging by reply just received France had really misunderstood purport of 
president’s communication.2, He thought president had made it clear by 
suggesting that there should be a conference of the five naval powers at 


' Not printed. This telegram of February 11 reported the submission to Congress of 
President Coolidge’s memorandum of February 10 and the publication of his accompanying 
message (see No. 332, note 1). Sir E. Howard added: ‘Message and memorandum came as 
a great surprise and have been on the whole very well received by all the leading papers 
and also by many leading members of the Senate such as Senator Borah [Chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee], Senator Hale chairman of naval affairs committee 
and Senator Dill a democrat member of committee’. 

2 The French note of February 15, 1927, to the American Ambassador in Paris is printed in 
Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1927, vol. i. pp. 10-13. The French 
Government considered that the American proposals should be examined by the Preparatory 
Commission for the Disarmament Conference. 
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Geneva and that such a conference should take place not apart from the 
League but directly under auspices so to speak of the League, and there 
could therefore be no question, as French government seemed to suppose, 
of any blow to prestige of the League. 

Personally my opinion, for what it 1s worth, is that inasmuch as United 
States government which has up to now been decidedly indifferent to the 
League has suggested Geneva as place for five powers conference; this, far 
from detracting from prestige of League of Nations, would enhance it for 
it is an acknowledgement of position of League of Nations such as this 
government has never before made. 

Secretary of State went on to emphasise what president had already 
stated, namely that as there appeared to be no hope of any immediate 
movement in direction of a general limitation of armaments it seemed more 
practical to restrict present discussion to an extension of principles of 
Washington treaty by limiting numbers of subsidiary classes of ships to a 
given number for each power interested. If France did not like her propor- 
tion of smaller craft being that laid down by Washington treaty for capital 
ships, that was open to discussion. President had no intention to bar the 
door to any proposals that might be made. His only desire was to reach 
agreement as to size and number of secondary classes so as to prevent for a 
number of years at least competitive building. 

Argument used by French that all League nations ought to be consulted 
was in the Secretary of State’s opinion absurd. What had the smaller nations 
of Europe or the Latin American nations to do with competitive naval 
armaments? No one feared them on the sea at least and they were not 
aggressive. 

Problem was therefore really confined to the five great naval powers and 
if any limiting agreement could be arrived at it would be a real and practical 
step forward. 


No. 338 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received February 17, 7.45 p.m.) 


No. 103 Telegraphic [W 1292/61/98] 
Very confidential WASHINGTON, February 17, 1927, 12.30 p.m. 


Speaking yesterday about proposed conference at Geneva for limitation of 
naval armaments Mr. Kellogg told me that United States Admiral Jones 
had been invited, after attending disarmament commission at Geneva, to 
go to England where he had discussed naval armaments very confiden- 
tially with Lord Beatty. On a suggestion by Admiral Jones that propor- 
tional limitation viz. 5, 5, 3, laid down by Washington treaty for capital 
ships should be extended to other classes of ships Lord Beatty had concurred 


1 Admiral of the Fleet Earl Beatty. was First Sea Lord. 
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though reserving question of numbers of cruisers etc., that would be required 
by Great Britain. 

Mr. Kellogg believed that Lord Cecil had had somewhat similar conver- 
sation with Mr. Gibson at Geneva.? Mr. Kellogg said that President had 
thought it better to launch his proposal without consulting other powers 
which might have caused endless delay. 

I was not aware that any conversations had taken place between Admiral 
Jones and Lord Beatty and could not make any comments on above. 

I confess, however, that there seems to be much to be said in favour of the 
President’s proposal, not only from point of view of ending competition in 
building but also as strengthening League of Nations in the eyes of the 
American public. 


2 On September 24, 1926: see Volume II, No. 221. 
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Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received February 18, 9 a.m.) 


No. 104 Telegraphic [W 1303/61/98] 


Important WASHINGTON, February 17, 1927, 5.15 p.m. 

My telegram No. 103.! 

Associated Press message from Tokyo published here today reports that 
Japanese Prime Minister declared, in an interview with Associated Press 
correspondent there, that Japanese government would not hesitate to accept 
President Coolidge’s proposal for limitation of naval armaments. He added 
that reply in this sense would be cabled in a few days.? Secretary of State 
sent for me this morning to tell me that though he had no official information 
from Japanese government he had heard on excellent authority that words 
of Prime Minister as reported were authentic and represented official view 
of Japanese government. 

He went on to say that he did not quite grasp the meaning of a remark 
made by you to United States Ambassador in London to the effect that 
President’s message had given you a great deal to think about because 
United States position towards the League was so different from His Majesty’s 
Government’s.3 

If, said Secretary of State, there were really anything in proposal that 
would detract from the influence of the League we could understand that 


' No. 338. 

2 The Japanese memorandum of February 19, 1927, to the State Department is printed 
in Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1927, vol. i, pp. 13-14. Sir E. 
Howard subsequently reported in his telegram No. 106 of February 21 that Mr. Kellogg 
considered that the Japanese suggestion that the naval discussions should not begin until 
June 1 was entirely reasonable. 

3 No record of this statement by Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. Houghton has been traced 
in Foreign Office archives. 
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His Majesty’s Government might have some difficulty in this sense but from 
the first he had felt that United States government could make no proposal 
that would have any appearance of doing this and for that very reason he 
had proposed Geneva as the seat of any naval limitation conference and 
President entirely agreed with him. So far from detracting from prestige of 
the League he said, such a conference held under the wing of the League 
at Geneva could but enhance its prestige. In this opinion I said personally I 
agreed. He then told me he had heard from Geneva that the League 
officials were greatly pleased by proposal and he called in Mr. Hugh Gibson 
to confirm this. He went on to say that if Great Britain, Japan and United 
States would only come to some agreement for limitation it would set an 
example to minor naval powers which they could hardly refuse to follow. 
He repeated that it did not so much matter now at what figure limit was 
set as that some limit should be set as otherwise Congress could not be 
stopped from voting appropriations for any number of cruisers etc. Already 
if President had not ‘kept his foot on the brake’ this would have happened. 
He hoped therefore very much that His Majesty’s Government would give 
proposal their best consideration and that a favourable reply might be re- 
turned.‘ 


4 In accordance with instructions in Foreign Office telegram No. 88 to Washington of 
February 19 Sir E. Howard informed the State Department on February 21 that the 
British reply would be delayed because the Dominions had to be consulted but that the 
American suggestion had been given sympathetic consideration: v. thid., p. 17. 
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Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir E. Howard (Washington) 
No. 275 [W 1581/61/98) 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 25, 1927 
Sir, 

The American Ambassador asked for an interview to-day with further 
reference to President Coolidge’s proposal on naval disarmament. His 
purpose was to make it clear that the President had no intention to make 
rigid proposals or to fail to take account of the special requirements of any 
country, but that he sought primarily only to remove the danger of com- 
petitive building. The Ambassador called my attention to the fact that the 
American Memorandum makes no mention of reduction and seeks only 
a limitation of armaments. The Ambassador added that the American 
Government had now received replies from all the other Powers whom it 
had consulted,! and that it would be a great convenience to the President 
if he could know what our attitude was. He mentioned privately that our 
delay in answering had given rise to a rumour in America which he knew 


t For the French, Italian, and Japanese replies cf. No. 337, note 2, No. 30, note 1, and 
No. 339, note 2, respectively. 
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was unfounded, that, whilst the Prime Minister and the Foreign Office 
were favourable, the British Admiralty was strongly opposed to acceptance 
of the American proposal. 

I confirmed to the Ambassador that this rumour was wholly unfounded, 
that the Admiralty were as heartily in favour of accepting as any other 
Department of Government, and that the sole reason for delay had been 
the necessity for consulting the Dominions. Two of them had not yet 
replied, but, in view of what he had said, His Majesty’s Government would 
take the responsibility of communicating their answer at once, and I there- 
fore handed to the Ambassador, for the information of the President, the 
original of the attached Memorandum. I arranged with the Ambassador 
that this reply should not be published until Monday? afternoon, when it 
could be read to the House of Commons and simultaneously given out in 
Washington. 

Mr. Houghton and I also discussed the position of Italy. He knew that 
the American Ambassador at Rome had appealed to Sir Ronald Graham to 
recommend the American invitation to the favourable consideration of the 
Italian Government, and that I had been unable at the time to authorise 
such action by Sir Ronald.3 I told him that I had now given instructions 
that Sir Ronald should be informed of the nature of our reply and told 
that he might draw the attention of the Italian Government to the fact that 
it indicated that the discussions would not be confined to the question of 
the ratio and that we, like Italy, held that special consideration must be 
given to the particular situation and needs of different countries. Your 
account of your conversation with your Italian colleague* had led me to 
think that Italy might possibly take part if these considerations were brought 
home to her, and particularly if they were confirmed by the United States 
Government. It seemed to me that it would be an advantage that the 
Conference should be as wide as possible, even though the special position 
of Italy as a Mediterranean Power might make her acceptance of its results 
more difficult for her than for either Japan or ourselves unless the principles 
on which we might agree received general acceptance. Even for ourselves, 
I added, the adhesion of other European Powers was obviously of much 
greater consequence than for Japan and the United States, who were far 
removed from the particular problems which troubled European Govern- 
ments.5 

The Ambassador suggested that Italy might perhaps send an observer 
to the Conference even if she were not prepared to do more. In any case 


2 February 28, 1927: the text is printed in Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 203, col. 29. 

3 Rome telegram No. 34 of February 11 and Foreign Office telegram No. 44 to Rome of 
February 14 recording the action here indicated by Sir A. Chamberlain are not printed. 

4 The reference was presumably to Washington telegram No. 111 of February 23 wherein 
Sir E. Howard stated in particular: ‘Italian Ambassador tells me confidentially that his 
instructions do not close the door to further discussion and possible reconsideration of the 
Italian position.’ 

5 Foreign Office telegram No. 56 to Rome of February 26 instructed Sir R. Graham to 
take an early opportunity of speaking to Signor Mussolini in the sense of this paragraph. 
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he agreed with me that it was desirable to secure her participation if 
possible, and said that he would report our view to his Government.® 
I am, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
R. H. CAMPBELL 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 340 
Memorandum 


His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain received with cordial sympathy 
the invitation of the Government of the United States of America to take 
part in a conversation at Geneva on the further limitation of Naval Arma- 
ments. 

The views of His Majesty’s Government upon the special geographical 
position of the British Empire, the length of inter-imperial communications, 
and the necessity for the protection of its food supplies are well known, 
and together with the special conditions and requirements of the other 
countries invited to participate in the conversation must be taken into 
account. 

His Majesty’s Government are nevertheless prepared to consider to what 
extent the principles adopted at Washington can be carried further, either as 
regards the ratio in different classes of ships between the various Powers, or in 
other important ways. They therefore accept the invitation of the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America and will do their best to further the 
success of the proposed conversation. 

They would, however, observe that the relationship of such a conversation 
to the proceedings of the Preparatory Commission at Geneva would require 
careful adjustment. 


Foreign Office, February 25, 1927 


6 For Mr. Houghton’s account of this conversation, with the text of the enclosure below, 
see Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1927, vol. i, pp. 22-23. 


No. 341 
Sir F. Tilley (Tokyo) to Str A. Chamberlain (Recetved March 1, 2.20 p.m.) 
No. 98 Telegraphic [W 1707/61/98] 
TOKYO, March 1, 1927, 6 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 46.! 

I communicated answer to Minister for Foreign Affairs this evening. 
He was puzzled by the phrase ‘His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain’ 
which I explained but I could not explain exactly how answer affected the 
Dominions. I said that this would doubtless be made clear when the answer 
was published. 


' Not printed. This telegram of February 26 transmitted to Tokyo the text of the enclosure 
in No. 340. 
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He discussed the possibility of tripartite conversation. He thought it 
would be very difficult for us; also that if United States government supposed 
that .. .2 had such a conversation France would come in later they were mis- 
taken. France would feel still more injured than she had felt at the Washington 
Conference. United States Secretary of State in conversation with Japanese 
ambassador had used the phrase which suggested he thought that the three 
powers might come to agreement which would vary in proportion to changes 
in French and Italian programmes. Minister for Foreign Affairs thought 
this would lead to serious misunderstandings and even innovate a sort of 
competition or rivalry between two groups. Nevertheless he thought 
United States government would be anxious to have conference of some 
sort. 


2 The text is here uncertain. In Tokyo despatch No. 137 of March 5 (received April 11: 
not printed) wherein Sir J. Tilley gave a full account of this conversation, which took 
place on February 28, the corresponding passage here included ‘if we’. 


No. 342 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received March 4, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 49 Telegraphic [W 1843/61/98] 


ROME, March 3, 1927, 9 p.m. 

My telegram No. 44.! 

Signor Mussolini whom I saw last night said that my communication of 
February 27th gave him the impression that His Majesty’s Government 
accepted the American proposal with no great enthusiasm. According to 
his information the Japanese would refuse to enter upon discussions unless 
France and Italy participated, so that the proposal might come to nothing. 
As regards the Italian attitude, he had made it quite clear in his reply to 
Mr. Coolidge, but he had indicated at Washington that if the United States 
government would guarantee to support the ratio of parity for Italian 
construction of minor craft to that of France he would be very ready to 
reconsider his position. Italian Ambassador at Washington had sounded 
the United States government who had shown sympathy with the idea, but 
could not bind themselves to give the guarantee. This was natural, and on 
the whole it was preferable that this question of Italo-French parity should 
not be raised, as the French would never agree and discussion and press 
polemics on the subject would only accentuate tension of existing relations 
between Italy and France. Signor Mussolini continued that apart from 
this parity there were other factors to be taken into account. Spain was 


t Not printed. In this telegram of March 1 Sir R. Graham reported that as Signor 
Mussolini was absent from Rome he had communicated the gist of Sir A. Chamberlain’s 
instructions (see No. 340, note 5) to Signor Mussolini by private letter on February 27. 
Sir R. Graham further reported the Italian position, as it emerged from conversations he 
had held with the Secretary-General of the Italian Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the 
American Ambassador, in terms generally similar to those employed below. 
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setting aside 700,000,000 pesetas for naval construction, Yugoslav govern- 
ment were having three submarines of 600 tons apiece building for them at 
the Orient works. There were also Turkish and Greek construction to be 
considered. His Excellency gave me the impression that although he had 
not closed the door to Italian participation in future discussions he would 
be relieved if none took place. 


No. 343 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir 7. Tilley ( Tokyo) 
No. 50 Telegraphic [W 1707/61/98) 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 4, 1927, 7 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 98! (of March 1st. United States disarmament 
proposal). 

Reply was sent in the name of His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain 
as it was to them that the United States note was addressed. Dominions 
were of course consulted and all of them had concurred in the reply as given 
with exception of Irish Free State whose answer had not been received. 

If you think it desirable you may also explain to Japanese Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, for his own information, that His Majesty’s Government 
contemplate that in any formal conference developing out of United 
States proposal Dominions will be associated with Great Britain either as at 
Washington or by some other equivalent method. 


t No. 34!. 


No. 344 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received March 5, 9 p.m.) 


No. 139 Telegraphic [W 1871/61/98] 
WASHINGTON, March 5, 1927, 1.35 p.m. 

Naval conference. 

The Under Secretary of State told me today that his government con- 
sidered that despite unfavourable replies from France and Italy it would 
be worth while to begin three power conference at Geneva. They hope 
that if United States government, Great Britain and Japan begin discussions 
Italy and France may join in later. He asked me to enquire ‘informally 
whether His Majesty’s Government would agree to three power discussion 
as United States government would like to know how you look on this 
suggestion before answering British note officially. As you are aware Japan 
considers discussions could not begin before June rst.! 


! For Mr. Grew’s record of this conversation with Sir E. Howard and of a similar conversa- 


tion with the Japanese Ambassador at Washington see Papers relating to the Foreign Relations 
of the United States 1927, vol. i, pp. 23-24. 
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No. 345 


Sir W. Tyrrell! to Sir E. Howard (Washington) 
No. 117 Telegraphic [W 1871/61/98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 8, 1927, 6 p.m. 


Your tel. No. 139? (of March 5th: naval conference). 

If the other Powers represented at the Washington Conference in 1921 
are unwilling to take part, we are still ready to join in a conference of 
3 Powers as soon as convenient to the U.S.A. & the Japanese Government. 
But H.M.G. would welcome the inclusion of France and Italy if it were still 
found to be possible. 

In the meantime the discussions of the Preparatory C[ommit]tee must 
continue in order that we may see in what way we can most usefully arrange 
for the Conference proposed by President Coolidge? & how if possible that 
conference can be fitted in to the larger question of disarmament.‘ 


t See No. 39, note 1. 2 No. 344. 

3 The preceding portion of the main text of the filed copy of this telegram is in the 
handwriting of the Prime Minister, Mr. Baldwin, and the succeeding portion in that of 
Lord Cecil. 


4 This telegram was repeated to Rome as No. 64 and to Tokyo as No. 51. Sir E. Howard 
replied on March 10 in Washington telegram No. 146 that he had that day informed the 
American Secretary of State accordingly: see further No. 346. See, however, of. cit., vol. 
i, pp. 26-27, for a record by Mr. Grew of a conversation whereat Sir E. Howard communi- 
cated the text above. 


No. 346 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received March 21) 
No, 462 [A 1711/93/45) 


WASHINGTON, March 10, 1927 
Sir: 

With reference to my telegram No. 135! of the 3rd instant, I have the 
honour to transmit herewith copies of the Naval Appropriation Bill, as also 
of the bill authorizing the elevation of turret guns on the battleships ‘Okla- 
homa’ and ‘Nevada’ which were signed by the President on March 2nd 
last.? 

2. Although the House—vide my despatch No. 96! of January 14th—had 
previously refused to vote the necessary appropriation to commence work 
on the three remaining cruisers of the 1924 programme, their subsequent 
reversal of this decision, and adoption of a motion to appropriate $450,000 
for this purpose was more or less of a foregone conclusion—having regard to 
the favourable attitude which the Senate had adopted in the matter and to 

t Not printed. 

2 These acts are printed in The Statutes at Large of the United States of America, vol. xliv, 
part 2, pp. 1275-96 and p. 1343 respectively. 
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the general feeling that it was incumbent upon Congress to ensure the 
carrying out of the 1924 programme for ‘rounding out’ the cruiser strength 
of the United States Navy. It is of interest in this connection to note that 
during the second debate in the Lower House on February 24th Speaker 
Longworth again abandoned the chair and delivered a forceful plea in 
favour of making the necessary appropriation. 

3. The President for his part was well content to bow to the will of Congress 
and approve the appropriation bill as amended: by his previously declared 
opposition he had borne witness to his desire for economy and, in the meantime, 
his invitation to the powers concerned to participate in a further disarmanent 
Conference had made clear that the Administration was prepared to take 
the initiative in the direction of fleet reduction and the elimination of naval 
competition. It is unfortunate that in their arguments supporting the three 
cruiser appropriation several prominent Congressmen, including Chairman 
Butler of the House Naval Appropriations Committee, who until recently 
had posed as being antagonistic to any action in the matter of cruiser con- 
struction or gun elevation which would be resented by Great Britain should 
have insinuated that His Majesty’s Government and the Governments of 
other signatory powers are engaged in violating the Washington Treaty in 
the matter of cruiser construction. I do not however think that too much 
importance should be attached to utterances of this nature voiced for political 
purposes which, quite apart from the fact that the President has himself 
denied knowledge of any such violation, are not seriously credited by right 
thinking politicians or the more responsible press organs. Such utterances 
were in fact confined to only a few members of Congress. 

4. Taken by itself, the appropriation of $450,000 would not go very far 
towards construction of the three above mentioned cruisers, in respect of 
which the Secretary of the Navy has already asked commercial shipbuilders 
and navy yards to submit proposals. On the other hand, it is announced 
in the press that the naval authorities have decided to support construction 
on the six remaining 1924 cruisers in one lot. It would appear from this 
announcement that they propose to utilise for this purpose the above men- 
tioned $450,000; also the amount of $9,750,000 allowed in the Naval 
Appropriation Bill for the light cruisers 26 and 28 and the as yet unexpended 
sum of $1,200,000 which was appropriated for the same ships in the 
1026[stc]|-1927 budget. There is also a sum of $6,250,000 in the 1927—1928 
appropriation bill for the first two ships of the 1924 programme (cruisers 
24 and 25) and it 1s possible that by slowing up the construction of these 
ships part of that sum may become available for the same purposes. All 
these amounts are moreover exclusive of $9,000,000 which 1s carried in 
the 1927-1928 appropriation bill for the armour, armament, and ammuni- 
tion of the cruisers 24 to 28. These sums added together make a total of 
$26,650,000. 

5. The second Deficiency Bill carried an item of $13,000,000 for the 
remodernization of the battleships ‘Oklahoma’ and ‘Nevada’, and also 
$12,000,000 for the completion of aircraft carriers. The failure of this bill 
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to secure passage through the Senate owing to the Reed filibuster—vide 
my despatch No. 4583 of the roth instant—leaves no specific funds available 
for this work. I have no doubt, however, that some arrangement will be 
made to provide money now at the disposal of the Executive sufficient to 
enable the work to be carried on. 

6. As reported in my telegram No. 1464 of yesterday’s date, the United 
States Government are now merely awaiting news as to the attitude of 
Japan’ before addressing a formal invitation to His Majesty’s Government 
to attend a Three Power Naval Disarmament Conference.® Since the receipt 
of the negative replies of France and Italy to the invitation to take part in a 
Five Power Conference, the press has eagerly canvassed the possibility of a 
Conference limited to the three major naval powers. Satisfaction is generally 
expressed at Great Britain’s readiness to accept this last proposal as also at 
the First Lord of the Admiralty’s announcement in Parliament that, for the 
time being, His Majesty’s Government do not propose to proceed with work 
on three cruisers, the construction of which has been already authorised 
but not yet actually begun.” At the same time, it is recognised that Great 
Britain cannot drastically limit her building programme without taking 
into account the naval policy of her late allies. 

7. As reported in paragraph 4 of my despatch No. 327! of February 18th 
last, stress is also laid upon the fact that the United States, if she has a mind 
to do so, is in a position to outbuild all her rivals and that, in the event of 
the President’s present disarmament proposals meeting with no positive 
results, it will become difficult for Congress to resist demands on the part 
of the big navy advocates for an increase in fleet strength which will place 
the United States on a parity with any other Power. 

I have, &c., 
(For the Ambassador) 
H. G. Cuitton® 


3 This despatch (not printed) reported the filibuster conducted by Senator David Reed 
of Pennsylvania. 

* See No. 345, note 4. 

S Sir E. Howard reported in Washington telegram No. 151 of March 12 that the Japanese 
acceptance of the American proposal for a three-power conference had been handed to the 
State Department on March 11: see Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 
1927, vol. i, p. 27. 

6 Sir E. Howard reported in Washington telegram No. 152 of March 12 that he had 
received a note from the State Department proposing that three-power conversations 
should begin at Geneva on June 1: for the text of this note of March 11 as communicated 
to the Japanese Ambassador at Washington v. ibid., p. 28. 

7 The reference was evidently to Mr. Bridgeman’s statement of March g: see Parl. 
Debs., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 203, col. 1214. 

8 Minister in H.M. Embassy at Washington. 
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No. 347 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received March 26) 
No. §31 [C 2811/r100/62] 
WASHINGTON, March 18, 1927 
Sir: 

In my despatch No. 472' of the 11th instant I reported that the faculty 
of Princeton University had publicly endorsed the manifesto issued last 
December by the professors of Columbia University emphasizing the need 
for a revision in the war debt repayment policy of the United States. At 
first the action of the Princeton academicians seemed to arouse but small 
interest in official circles here; indeed, such members of the administration 
as were interviewed on the subject treated the matter lightly, merely content- 
ing themselves with statements to the effect that the action of the Princeton 
professors in aligning themselves with those of Columbia would have no 
influence upon the United States Government, who regarded the debt 
question as a closed incident insofar as the policy of seeking repayment 
of the wartime loans was concerned; as for the President, his attitude could 
still be summed up in his famous question: “They hired the money, didn’t 
they?’ 

2. In the light of what has now transpired, however, it is hardly open to 
doubt that Princeton’s gesture, following so closely upon that of Columbia, 
has proved both embarrassing and irritating to the administration, who 
have felt it necessary to explain openly and at some length the policy to 
which they adhere in this matter of war debts. This explanation is con- 
tained in a letter dated March 15th addressed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to President Hibben of Princeton University which was published 
in the press two days later, and copies of which are enclosed herein.? 

3. This letter, while recognising the value of frank and independent 
expressions of opinion upon important public questions, chides both the 
Columbia and Princeton professors for having broadcast their views on the 
debts without having first ascertained the true facts of the situation either 
through enquiries at the Treasury or by consultation with the officials who 
negotiated the funding settlements with the debtor nations. Mr. Mellon 
also intimates that the professors might well have realised that one of these 
settlements has not yet been ratified by the debtor country concerned} and 
that the inevitable effect of such pronouncements as theirs would be to 


' Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. The letter from the Professors of Columbia 
University is printed in The Times, December 20, 1926, p. 11. The Princeton letter is printed 
in Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1927, vol. ii, pp. 731-2: see also 
The Times, March 12, 1927, p. 12. 

2 Not here printed. This letter from Mr. Mellon is printed in Papers relating to the Foreign 
Relations of the United States 1927, vol. ii, pp. 732-8. 

3 The reference was presumably to the agreement of April 29, 1926, in settlement of the 
French war debt to the United States, which did not enter into force until 1930: for the 
text see British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 127, pp. 511-18. 
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strengthen and encourage opposition in foreign countries to agreements 
approved by the elected representatives of the American people, an over- 
whelming majority of whom are opposed to the granting of more lenient 
terms. After administering this rap over the knuckles, which is reminiscent 
of the two appeals made during the last twelve months or so by the President 
for public support of American foreign policies so as to present a united 
front to the outside world, Mr. Mellon proceeds to declare that it was not 
so long ago that all the soundest economists in this country were proclaiming 
—and rightly—that the one essential for the restoration of the world’s 
economic prosperity was the early repayment of these inter-governmental 
obligations. The adoption of the Dawes plan and the various debt funding 
agreements had ‘mightily’ contributed to the progress made in this direction 
during the last few years; to reopen these settlements would be a backward, 
not a forward, step and one which would create confusion and discord. 

4. The Secretary of the Treasury, while admitting that the Congres- 
sional debates at the time the loans were sanctioned indicated clearly that 
the legislature agreed to them without pondering too deeply over the risk of 
their not being repaid, insists that they were not monetary contributions 
but, to all intents and purposes, advances from private citizens who invested 
in the Liberty bonds that provided the funds. The burden of repaying these 
obligations must necessarily be borne either by foreigners or by American 
citizens. This, I may say, is an argument which has already sunk deeply into 
the public mind and which, more than any other, militates against any 
popular support for the cause of debt revision or cancellation. 

5. Mr. Mellon then launches into a long defence of the present admini- 
stration policy; he traces the origin of the debts, explains the use made of the 
loans, and is careful to point out that while the European debtors purchased 
their requirements in this country on credit, the United States paid for 
what was purchased abroad in cash, and then at exchange rates artificially 
‘pegged’ by the use of American money. The Secretary of the Treasury has 
a lot to say on the subject of ‘capacity to pay’. In all frankness, he can think 
of no fairer formula. Apparently both Princeton and Columbia would like 
all debtor nations to be treated equally. . . ‘Does this mean,’ he asks, ‘that 
the Italian settlement should be raised to a point where it will correspond 
to the British,s which, of course, would impose a burden impossible of 
performance by Italy, or do you propose that the British be reduced to 
fifty per cent and the Italian raised to fifty per cent, which would make an 
easy settlement for Great Britain and a still impossible settlement for Italy? 


* Punctuation as in original. 

5 In January 1923 Mr. S. Baldwin, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. M. Norman, 
Governor of the Bank of England, held negotiations with the American Debt Funding Com- 
mission respecting the debt incurred during the war by His Majesty’s Government to the 
Government of the United States. His Majesty’s Government agreed to issue to the U.S. 
Government bonds covering the full amount of $4,600 million to be repaid over sixty- 
two years. The interest for the first ten years was to be 3 per cent. and thereafter 3} per 
cent. The agreement was embodied in an exchange of notes of June 18-19, 1923: see 


op. cit., vol. 126, pp. 307-17. 
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Or do you propose that the British settlement [shall] be brought down to the 
Italian twenty-six per cent, thus imposing no real burden on England at 
all?’ ‘The wording of the last part of this enquiry seems rather unfortunate, 
for one of the main objects of Mr. Mellon’s letter is to show that the settle- 
ments made impose no ‘real burden’ upon any of the debtor nations, and 
this is a thesis which he proceeds to elaborate in the concluding and most 
interesting part of the enclosed communication. In this he quotes a long 
series of figures to show that with the Dawes plan in operation for two more 
years the debtor countries will be receiving more in reparations from 
Germany than they will be paying to the United States. ‘It is true’ he 
writes, ‘that Great Britain has agreed not to accept more from her debtors 
than the sums which, when added to reparation payments, will equal those 
which she pays to the United States. But even taking this into consideration, 
it is obvious that your statement that the debt agreements which we have 
made impose a tremendous burden of taxation for the next two generations 
on friendly countries is not accurate, since the sums paid us will not come 
from taxation, but will be more than met by the payments to be exacted 
from Germany. It must also be obvious that if the amounts to be paid by all 
our debtors are to be reduced and a corresponding reduction is to be made 
in the amount of reparations to be paid by Germany, the net effect of this 
change will be to transfer the burden of reparation payments from the 
shoulders of the German taxpayers to those of the American taxpayer.’ 

6. This is the first time that a responsible American official has openly 
admitted a connection between reparations and debt payments, and the 
force of this admission has not been lost on the responsible eastern press. 
It will be remembered that in the spring of last year Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
statement that the reparations paid by Germany were in turn being trans- 
ferred to the United States aroused great odium in this country,” which, it 
was declared on all sides, was being accused of ‘Shylockism’ by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Now says the ‘New York Times’... .* ‘If it is 
unreasonable and intolerable to believe that France should be paying into 
our Treasury sixty-two years from now, the same is true, in its measure and 
degree, of Germany. Moreover, Secretary Mellon speaks without any 
seeming dislike or apprehension of a possible situation which thoughtful 
American financiers have contemplated with something like dismay—a 
situation, that is, in which there shall be one creditor nation, the United 
States, and only one debtor nation, Germany. This. ..8 American bankers 
and business men, as well as professors and economists, have looked forward 
to with alarm. But the Mellon letter dismisses it with easy grace as if it 


6 The reference was to the principle laid down in the despatch of August 1, 1922, from 
Lord Balfour, then Lord President of the Council, and printed as Gmd. 1737 of 1922, 
Despatch to the Representatives of France, Italy, Serb-Croat-Slovene State, Roumania, Portugal 
and Greece at London respecting War Debts. 

7 Cf. Volume II, No. 483. For the relevant passage in Mr. Churchill’s statement of 
March 24, 1926, see Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 193, cols. 1257-8. 

8 Punctuation as in original quotation. 
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were the most natural thing in the world.’ The same note 1s also struck by 
other thoughtful papers like the ‘Baltimore Sun’ and the ‘World’. That 
staunchly administration organ, the ‘Herald-Tribune’, however, seems to 
me more adequately to reflect the mass of opinion when it says that the 
‘Princeton and Columbia professors are hopelessly befogged if they believe 
that the American people will assume Germany’s reparation bill.’ 

7. This morning’s press publishes a reply by President Hibben to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and an extract from the ‘New York Times’ 
containing its text is enclosed.2 The main point made is that if the debtor 
countries have to pass on to the United States what they receive from Germany, 
the nations which suffered most in the war cannot use reparations for recon- 
struction. The professor also reminds the public that in 1925 the War 
Debt Commission declared that reparations and debts were two separate 
questions which bore no relation to each other. 

8. The Secretary of the Treasury’s letter was, I think, intended to show 
that the apparent inclination of academic bodies to spread propaganda 
criticising the debt policy of the United States Government would not be 
permitted to grow without a telling rejoinder containing the true facts of 
the situation. Far from stifling discussion of this question, however, Mr. 
Mellon seems to have added fuel to the fire. His letter, nevertheless, must 
be regarded as an important state paper, since it may be assumed to contain 
the official views of the administration upon the debt problem, and is 
doubtless meant as an intimation to the rest of the world that there is to be 
no change in the American attitude—at any rate for some time to come. 

I have, &c., 
EsME HowarpD 


9 Not printed. This letter of March 18 is printed in International Conciliation: Documents 
Sor the Year 1927, pp. 260-1. 


No. 348 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received March 22, 9 a.m.) 
No. 26 L.N. Telegraphic [W 2540/61/98] 


GENEVA, March 22, 1927, 12.16 a.m. 


Following for Secretary of State from Lord Cecil :— 

Personal. 

If French government are still deliberating upon reply to last United 
States note regarding naval conference! I wonder whether it would be worth 
while suggesting to them to delay reply until preparatory committee has been 
given a chance to finish its work. Assuming that preparatory committee 
can obtain agreement on general draft convention it seems to me that 


t See Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1927, vol. i, pp. 28-29, for the 
instructions of March 12 on which this note was based: v. ibid., pp. 39-31, for similar 
instructions to the United States Ambassador at Rome. 
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United States proposals might assume a modified aspect. If general con- 
vention were accepted in principle it would be necessary to initiate discussion 
of actual figures and for this purpose some conference between chief naval 
powers including France and Italy would be desirable. The Coolidge 
conference would thus in one aspect be a discussion leading up to proposals 
which the powers taking part in it would submit to general disarmament 
conference. It would, I should have thought, be easy for French govern- 
ment to accept this. If no agreement can be reached on general convention 
it would still be no harder for French to refuse invitation to discuss naval 
armaments only than it is at present. 

I do not know how French government would receive nor whether they 
require any advice on the subject and I do not know whether you would 
think it wise to offer it but it has occurred [? to me] that they might for 
reasons above given be wise to delay reply, and I make the suggestion for 
what it may be worth. 


No. 349 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. London (Geneva) 
No. 13 Telegraphic [W 2540/61/98] 
Personal FOREIGN OFFICE, March 22, 1927, 9 p.m. 

Following for Lord Cecil :— 

I have carefully considered suggestion contained in your personal telegram 
No. 26! (of March 22nd) but I feel we might get ourselves into an embar- 
rassing position were we to intervene as between the French and United 
States governments. 

We believe that United States is desirous of assisting by bringing some 
pressure to bear on France and I think we should allow their action to 
develop of itself rather than by ourselves intervening at this juncture. 

I feel sure you will appreciate the force of this argument. 


t No. 348. 


No. 350 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir E. Howard (Washington) 
No. 161 Telegraphic [W 3040/61/98 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 5, 1927, 2.50 p.m. 

Naval Disarmament. 

If we understand correctly, the original idea of the United States govern- 
ment was that conversations as distinct from a formal conference should take 
place at Geneva between the representatives of the Powers now attending 
the Disarmament Preparatory Commission and that if these conversations 
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materialised, a formal conference with duly accredited representatives 
would follow. 

In view of the postponement of any meeting till June we presume that 
the United States government no longer contemplate preliminary con- 
versations and that the proceedings will take the form of a regular confer- 
ence from the outset. In that event His Majesty’s Government in Great 
Britain contemplate asking Mr. Bridgeman, Lord Cecil and Admiral Field 
to act as their plenipotentiaries. 

Please inform United States government accordingly! and report by 
telegram as soon as possible whether above presumption is correct. We are 
anxious to inform the Dominion governments at earliest moment precisely 
what is in contemplation in order that they may be able forthwith to consider 
arrangements for their representation.? 

Addressed to Washington No. 161. Repeated to Lord Cecil Geneva 
No. 21 and Tokyo No. 74. 


t Sir E. Howard’s note of April 6 in execution of this instruction is printed op. cit., 


vol. i, pp. 32-33. 

2 Sir E. Howard replied in Washington telegram No. 186 of April 6: ‘It is the under- 
standing of Secretary of State that proceedings should take the form of a regular conference 
from the outset.’ 


No. 351 


Sir F. Tilley (Tokyo) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Recetved April 7, 9 a.m.) 
No. 157 Telegraphtc [W 3133/61/98] 
TOKYO, April 7, 1927, 2.10 p.m. 
My immediately preceding telegram.! 
American Ambassador thinks Japan[ese] are very much in earnest and 
attach great importance to conference. 


t Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. According to the docket this telegram related 
to the movements of members of the Japanese Delegation to the naval disarmament 
conference. 


No. 352 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received April 9, 9 p.m.) 
No. 89 Telegraphic [W 3237/61/98] 
ROME, April 9, 1927, 6.50 p.m. 
My telegram No. 63.! 
Signor Mussolini informed me last night that Italian government had no 
intention of sending an observer to proposed conference unless United 


™ Not printed. This telegram of March 19 reported the communication to the Italian 
Government of the American note based on the instructions referred to in No. 348, note 1. 
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States government would give him guarantee referred to in my telegram 
No. 49.2, He considered this most unlikely. 


2 No. 342. 
3 The Italian reply of May 17 to the American note is printed of. cit., vol. i, p. 39. 


No. 353 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir E. Howard (Washington) 
No. 527 [C 3461 |100/62] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 14, 1927 
Sir, 

With reference to your despatch No. 531! of the 18th March on the 
subject of the letter recently addressed by Mr. Mellon, Secretary of the 
United States Treasury, to Professor Hibben, President of Princeton 
University, regarding the question of Inter-Allied debts, I transmit to Your 
Excellency herewith a copy of a statement made on this question by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the House of Commons on April 11th in 
the course of his Budget speech.? 

2. I transmit to you at the same time a copy of a draft note? which the 
Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury had proposed should be 
presented to the United States Government with a view to dispel the false 
impression created by Mr. Mellon’s letter. It seemed to me undesirable on 
several grounds that this note should be presented, but it will doubtless be 
of considerable use to you for your guidance in conversation and otherwise. 
I transmit to you herewith a copy of the correspondence with the Treasury 
on the subject.‘ 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
C. Howarp SmirH 


1 No. 347. 
2 The enclosed extract from Mr. Churchill’s speech, beginning ‘I must now turn aside 


to examine the debt position’ and ending “That increase of £11,500,000 is part of the price 
of last year’s troubles’ is not printed: see Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 205, cols. 76-78, 
for the text. 

3 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. It would appear that this draft note was the 
same as the final text printed as No. 357 subject to the amendments recorded in No. 356 and 
note 2 thereto. Copies of the extract from Mr. Churchill’s statement and of the draft note 
were also sent to H.M. representatives at Paris, Berlin, Brussels, Rome, Lisbon, Athens, 
Belgrade, and Bucharest on April 25 and to H.M. Minister at Sofia on April go. 

+ The enclosed letter of March jo from the Treasury and the reply of April 4 from the 
Foreign Office are not printed. The Foreign Office letter of April 4 expressed doubts as 
to whether the draft note proposed by the Treasury would help to enlighten the American 
public on war debts and put forward the view that to address a controversial note to the 
United States Government would be ‘the worst possible sequel’ to Sir E. Howard’s com- 
munication to that Government proposing cooperation in China. (This British aide-mémotre 
of April 2 to the State Department is printed in Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the 
United States 1927, vol. ii, pp. 174-5.) 
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No. 354 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir E. Howard (Washington) 


No. 590 [W 3949/61/98) 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 28, 1927 
Sir, 

The American Ambassador called to-day to enquire the views of His 
Majesty’s Government as to the transference of the Three-Power Naval 
Conference to Brussels or some other place not Geneva. He read to me 
passages from the telegram which he had received from the State Department! 
which were on all fours with the communication made to your Excellency 
by the Secretary of State,? but gave the additional information that the 
American Government had derived the impression that we desired a change 
from a conversation Admiral Jones had had with the First Lord of the 
Admiralty? when passing through London and from a further conversation 
with one of their naval representatives at Geneva, who was reported to 
have made the same proposal. 

I told his Excellency that there must be some misconception, as His 
Majesty’s Government had fully appreciated the President’s reasons for 
choosing Geneva and thought that it would be a great mistake to make any 
change in the meeting place. I said that I was telegraphing in this sense to 
your Excellency and also to Tokyo.‘ 

Iam, &c., 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 

t See op. cit., vol. i, pp. 37-38. 

2 Washington telegram No. 217 of April 26 had reported the conversation summarized 
thid. 

3 Cf. Stephen Roskill, Naval Policy Between the Wars (London, 1968), vol. i, p. 503. 

* Sir A. Chamberlain’s telegrams Nos. 223 to Washington and 97 to Tokyo are not 


printed. For Mr. Houghton’s report on the present conversation see Papers relating to 
the Foreign Relations of the United States 1927, vol. i, p. 38. 


No. 355 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received April 29) 


No. 985 [W 3922/61 [98] 
PARIS, April 28, 1927 
Sir, 

With reference to my despatch No. 811' of April 6th transmitting the 
text of the French reply to the United States’ note of March 14th regarding 
the proposed Naval Disarmament Conference, I have the honour to com- 
municate to you herewith, for purposes of record, the text of a message 
which Monsieur Briand handed to the Paris correspondent of the Associated 


t Not printed. The enclosed French note of April 2 is printed of. cit., vol. i, pp. 31-32. 
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Press on April 6th, the anniversary of the entry of the United States into 
the war.? 

2. In the course of this message, Monsieur Briand states that at need 
‘France would be ready to subscribe publicly with the United States to any 
mutual undertaking, the purpose of which was to put between the two 
countries, according to the American saying ‘“‘war outside the law’. The 
abandonment of war as an instrument of national policy is a conception 
already familiar to the signatories of the Covenant of the League and of 
the Locarno treaties. Any engagement undertaken in the same spirit by 
the United States towards another nation such as France would greatly 
contribute, in the eyes of the world, to widen and strengthen the basis, on 
which is being built up an international policy of peace. These two great 
friendly nations, both devoted to the cause of peace, would have given the 
world the best example of the truth and the most immediate object to attain 
is not so much disarmament as the observance of peace.’ 

3. Monsieur Briand’s message was no doubt intended to explain to 
American public opinion the attitude of France towards the proposed Naval 
Disarmament Conference at Washington [sic]. The references in the message 
to a mutual undertaking for the purpose of outlawing war has given rise 
to a certain amount of comment in the newspapers, which generally wel- 
come it.3 

I have, &c., 
CREWE 


2 The enclosed text is not preserved in Foreign Office archives. M. Briand’s statement 
is printed in translation op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 611-13. 

3 Mr. Campbell stated in an undated minute: ‘These professions would be more 
convincing if they came from a government which had not declined the invitation to a naval 
conference. R.H.C.’ 

On May 31 Mr. T. Jones of the Cabinet Office sent to Sir W. Tyrrell the text of a draft 
treaty for the renunciation of war which had been communicated to him at the request of 
Professor James Shotwell, President of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
whom Mr. Jones described as ‘the main force behind this proposal, and who inspired 
Briand’s message to the States on April 6th. Coolidge and Borah have seen this Draft but 
have not committed themselves in any way.’ The text of the draft treaty is printed in 
j. T. Shotwell, War as an Instrument of National Policy (New York, 1929), pp. 271-8. Mr. 
Campbell stated in an undated minute written between June g and 14: ‘I doubt if 
anything will come of this, and I think we can rely on both Paris and Washington to let us 
know at once if this scheme receives any serious official blessing. R.H.C.’ 


No. 356 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Stir E. Howard (Washington) 
No. 228 Telegraphic (C 3789/100/62] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 30, 1927, 11.25 p.m. 
My despatch No. 527! (of the 14th April. Mellon letter regarding inter- 


allied debts). 
t No. 353. 
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1. The publicity given to the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s statement 
in his budget speech has been disappointing, and His Mayjesty’s Govern- 
ment have therefore decided to present to the United States government 
and to publish the draft note enclosed in my despatch under reference. 
Please therefore deliver the note without delay, as corrected in my telegram 
No. 218? and with the addition of the following corrections :— 

2. Page 1, line 6. For ‘March 16th’ read ‘March 17th last’. 

Page 4, line 25. Omit ‘present’ and insert ‘1926-7’ after ‘year’. 

Line 27. Insert ‘made by’ after ‘payments’. Omit ‘are making’. 

Line 29. For ‘next’ substitute ‘present’. 

Line 30. After ‘financial year’ insert ‘1927-8’. 

Page 5, line 25. Omit ‘1926-7’. 

Page 6, line 28. For ‘current year’ substitute ‘financial year 1926-7’. 

Page 7, line 3. After ‘year’ insert ‘(1927-8)’. 

Page 9, line 29. After ‘sums’ insert ‘which were’. 

Page 11, line 28. After ‘Inter-allied’ insert ‘war’. 

3. Please inform the United States government that we propose to release 
the note to the press for publication 24 hours after presentation, so as to 
give them the opportunity to publish simultaneously. Please inform me 
in advance by telegraph of the date upon which you propose to present 
the note and also notify me as soon as possible whether the United States 
government propose to publish simultaneously.3 

2 Not printed. This telegram of April 27 gave instructions for the following corrections 
to be made to section 5 of the draft note to the United States Government (see No. 353, 
note 3): ‘line 4, for ‘‘$653}” read ‘‘$828}’’, line 5, for ““£135” read ‘£1704’, line 10, for 
“£94 read ‘‘£129%”’, for “$453” read ‘‘$6284”’, line 16, after ‘“‘country from reparations” 
add ‘‘(including Belgian war debt)’’.’ 

3 Sir A. Chamberlain’s telegram No. 233 to Washington of May 3 further informed 
Sir E. Howard: ‘It may be useful for you to know that our reason for publishing the note is to 
counteract the very misleading impression of our position and policy made by Mr. Mellon’s 
letter on the public in European countries: see e.g. Bishop of Gibraltar’s letter in “Times” 


of April 19th. I see no occasion to volunteer this explanation but if challenged by Mr. 
Kellogg you are at liberty to state it.’ 


No. 357 


Note from Sir E. Howard to Mr. Kellogg (Washington)! 
No. 301 [C 4306/100/62] 

WASHINGTON, May 2, 1927 

Sir: 
The attention of His Majesty’s Government has been drawn to the letter 
on Allied War Debts addressed to Professor John Grier Hibben, President 
1 This note was received in the Foreign Office on May 16 under cover of Washington 
despatch No. 872 of May 5 (not preserved in Foreign Office archives). This covering 
despatch also transmitted Mr. Kellogg’s reply of May 4 (see No. 358) and a copy of a 
statement issued by Mr. Mellon for publication on May 5: see The Times, May 6, 1927, 


p. 13. Sir E. Howard’s note is printed in Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United 
States 1927, vol. ii, pp. 739-45, and The Times, May 5, 1927, p. 15. 
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of Princeton University, by Mr. Mellon, Secretary of the United States 
Treasury, which was published on March 17th.? So far as this letter deals 
with matters of domestic controversy, His Majesty’s Government have of 
course no desire to offer any comment upon it. But the letter also contains 
certain specific references to the position of Great Britain: and His Majesty’s 
Government feel bound to point out that on points of cardinal importance, 
these statements do not correspond with the facts as known to His Majesty’s 
Government. His Majesty’s Government feel that in justice to themselves 
and in order that public opinion in both countries should have a fair oppor- 
tunity of judging the position, it is essential that they should frankly bring 
such points to the attention of the United States Government. 

2. In the first place, Mr. Mellon states that the United States ‘agreed to 
furnish the Allies dollars with which all their pu[r]chases in the United States 
should be consummated and what is more, we agreed to lend them these 
dollars’; but ‘when the United States purchased supplies and services from 
France and the British Empire’, they ‘did not get these pounds and francs 
on credit: they paid cash’. The United States ‘are now urged to cancel 
these debts because it is alleged that they were incurred in the common 
cause, but neither abroad nor in the United States has it been suggested 
that if this is to be done, the United States are to be reimbursed the dollars 
actually expended by us in France and Great Britain.’ 

This statement implies that the United States Government lent the British 
Government all the dollars required to purchase supplies in America and 
that, over and above these loans, they paid dollars to Great Britain for the 
services and supplies they required from the British Empire and that these 
dollars were retained by His Majesty’s Government for their own purposes. 
Such of course is not the case. All the dollar payments made by the United 
States for their sterling requirements in Great Britain—which though 
considerable were of course smaller in amount than the war loans to the 
United Kingdom—were taken into account in fixing the total amount of 
the war loans advanced to Great Britain and were applied directly to the 
purchase of supplies in America or to the repayment of debt. The arrange- 
ments made are clearly and concisely stated in an Article published in 
‘Foreign Affairs’ (April 1925) by Mr. Rathbone, who was during the War 
Assistant Secretary of the United States Treasury. Mr. Rathbone’s explana- 
tion was as follows: 


‘For its own war purposes in Great Britain, France and Italy, the 
United States did not borrow pounds or francs or lire. Our Treasury was 
obliged to procure these currencies for the use of our army abroad. We 
bought pounds, francs and lire from the Governments of Great Britain, 
France and Italy and made payment therefor in dollars here. The dollars 
thus obtatned by Great Britain, France and Italy were applied by them towards the 
cost of their war purchases here, and thus the amount of the dollar loans required 
by these countries from our Treasury was diminished in a corresponding sum.’ 


2 See No. 347, note 2. 
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It will be seen that the United States Government did not lend the whole 
of the money required for British purchases in America, but that the dollars 
received from the United States Treasury in payment of sterling provided 
by Great Britain were used to cover a corresponding part of Great Britain’s 
dollar requirements, and only the net dollar requirements were covered 
by loans from the United States Government. 

This arrangement was obviously equitable and satisfactory to both parties, 
and was in fact originally suggested by the United States Government, in 
a letter dated the 3rd December 1917, from Mr. Leffingwell, then Assistant 
Secretary of the United States Treasury, to the British Treasury represen- 
tative in Washington, which includes the following paragraph— 


‘I assume that your Government will use the Dollar Fund thus received 
for meeting its Dollar requirements for purchases here and would therefore 
reduce correspondingly its requests for Dollar advances from the United 
States Treasury’. 


The dollar payments to Great Britain were thus regularly applied to 
reduce the dollar advances to Great Britain, so long as the latter continued: 
when they ceased in 1919, the dollar payments by the United States Govern- 
ment were utilised to reduce the debt incurred by Great Britain. The 
statement made in Mr. Mellon’s letter on this point appears to His Majesty’s 
Government to be likely to give a very erroneous impression of the facts. 

3. His Majesty’s Government now pass to Mr. Mellon’s contention that 
the payments made to the United States Government in respect of the 
British War Debt impose no burden on the British taxpayer. 

Mr. Mellon states that ‘all our principal debtors are already receiving 
from Germany more than enough to pay their debts to the United States’. 
So far as Great Britain is concerned, this statement is incorrect. The receipts 
of Great Britain during the financial year 1926-1927 from Germany on 
account of reparations represent approximately one quarter of the payments 
made by His Majesty’s Government to the United States Government 
and their prospective reparation receipts during the present financial year 
1927—1928 (assuming that they are transferred in full) will fall substantially 
below one-half of the payments due to be made to the United States. Even if 
the receipts from Germany on account of Army Costs (which represent a 
partial reimbursement of the expenditure incurred by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on the maintenance of their forces) and on account of the Belgian 
War Debt (which represents a payment on behalf of Belgium) are included, 
the total receipts of Great Britain from Germany in either of these years 
will not exceed one-half of her payments to the United States. There can be 
no dispute as to the facts: the figures are published by the Agent General for 
Reparation Payments and are fulty available to the United States Treasury. 

4. When he comes later to deal with the position of Great Britain, Mr. 
Mellon does not in fact compare British receipts from Germany alone with 
British payments to the United States Government; he compares the total 
receipts of Great Britain from reparations and inter-allied debts, together, 
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with the payments due by her to the United States Government. He gives 
figures purporting to show that Great Britain will receive $2,000,000 
(£412,000) more this year than she pays to the United States; $15,000,000 
(£3,090,000) more next year and $70,000,000 (£14,403,000) more in 
1928-29. While he admits that ‘in the past two years Great Britain has 
received about 100 million dollars (£20,576,000) from Germany, France 
and Italy less than she has paid to the United States’, he adds that ‘it is 
equally true that, from this year on, Great Britain will, every year, receive 
from her debtors a substantial amount more than she will pay to us, so that 
her American payments will not constitute a drain upon her own economic 
resources.’ 

5. This statement is also inaccurate, both as regards the past and as 
regards the future. 

From the rst April 1919 to the 31st December 1926 Great Britain has 
paid the sum of $828} millions or £1704 million in respect of the debt to 
the United States Government, whereas the sums received by Great Britain 
on account of Reparation, Belgian War Debt and Allied War Debts up to 
the same date amount to £41 millions ($200 millions) leaving a deficit of 
£1294 millions ($6284 millions). 

There seems no special reason to select the past two years only, as 1s 
done in Mr. Mellon’s letter, but the position as regards this period is that 
during the first two years of the operation of the Dawes Plan (1924—25 
and 1925-26), the receipts of this country from Reparation (including Bel- 
gian War Debt) and Allied War Debts together fell short of British pay- 
ments to the United States Government by approximately £50,000,000 
($243,000,000). 

6. As regards the financial year 1926-1927 the share of the United 
Kingdom in the 3rd Dawes Plan annuity in respect of Reparation and 
Belgian War Debt amounts to £12 millions and the receipts from Inter- 
Allied War Debts to £84 millions, or a total of £20} millions, as against the 
payment due to the United States Government of £33 millions. During 
the following year, (1927-1928) the share of the United Kingdom in the 
4th Dawes annuity in respect of Belgian War Debt and Reparation should 
amount to £14} millions and the receipts from Inter-Allied War Debts to 
£10} millions, or a total of £24? millions, as against the payment of £33 
millions to the United States. The share of the United Kingdom in the 5th 
and subsequent Dawes annuities (i.e. after 1st September 1928) for 
Belgian War Debt and Reparation should amount to £22,400,000, and this, 
together with the payments from Inter-Allied War Debts (assuming the 
French War Debt Agreement to have been ratified and neglecting past 
deficits in British receipts as compared with payments) would be sufficient 
to cover the current payments due to the United States Government. 
Whether the payments from the Dawes annuities included in the above 
calculations will, in fact, be received depends of course upon whether it is 
found possible to transfer the full amounts provided for by the Dawes plan. 

7. But even if the full Dawes payments continue to be received for sixty 
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years from now onwards, the present value of the receipts of Great Britain 
from reparation and Allied War Debts together would be less than that of 
the payments she is obligated to make to the United States Government on 
account of the British War Debt, assuming interest at 5% to be added to 
payments and receipts in the past and future payments and receipts to be 
discounted at the same rate. 

8. It is quite true that His Majesty’s Government have frequently declared 
that their policy is to recover such a sum, in respect of their War Loans to 
the Allies as, with the Reparation Receipts of Great Britain, will suffice to 
cover the annual payments which they have to make to the United States, 
but this situation has not yet been reached, and up to the present the British 
taxpayer has had to find the greater part of the payments to the United 
States from his own resources, even after applying all receipts from Repara- 
tions and Inter-Allied debts to this purpose, and using none of these 
receipts as a set off against the interest which has to be paid on the loans 
raised in Great Britain out of which advances were made to the Allies. 
In no circumstances will Great Britain receive from reparations and Inter- 
Allied war debts, taken together more than she pays to America. The 
policy of His Majesty’s Government on this subject has been repeatedly 
declared. It is not their desire to retain for their country anything out of 
receipts from reparations and Inter-Allied war debts. In the event of their 
receipts from Inter-Allied war debts and reparations exceeding the payments 
made by them to the United States Government, they have undertaken to 
reduce, proportionately, the payments due to be made to Great Britain in 
respect of Inter-Allied war indebtedness and a provision to this effect 
appears in the various war debt funding agreements, which His Majesty’s 
Government have signed. 

g. It is not clear on what basis the calculations cited by Mr. Mellon have 


been made, but it appears probable that error has arisen on the following 
points :— 


(a) Recetpts from Germany. 

The figures mentioned by Mr. Mellon appear to relate to the total receipts 
of the British Empire from the Dawes Annuities. But these include receipts in 
respect of the costs of occupation as well as in respect of Belgian War Debt 
and Reparation. The receipts in respect of costs of occupation represent a 
partial reimbursement of expenditure incurred by Great Britain; they are 
thus not available to enable payments to be made to the United States 
without imposing a burden on Great Britain and must be left out of account 
for the purpose of the present calculation. Further, the British Empire 
Reparation receipts have to be distributed between Great Britain and other 
parts of the Empire, the share of Great Britain having been agreed at 86-85 
per cent of the total. The balance is not received by the British Treasury. 


(b) Recetpts from France. 
A more important error is contained in the figures given by Mr. Mellon 
of the receipts of Great Britain from France. These appear to include the 
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sums which were due by the Bank of France to the Bank of England in 
repayment of an advance made during the War. This loan was a private 
transaction and is not an inter-governmental debt. The payments are 
made to the Bank of England and not one penny thereof accrues to the 
British Treasury or the British Government. They are thus entirely irrelevant 
to the question of the extent to which the British taxpayer can meet payments 
to the United States Government out of receipts from reparation [and] 
Allied War Debts. 

It should be added that, while the British taxpayer receives nothing from 
this commercial debt of the Bank of France, he has to meet very large 
market debts incurred by the British Treasury in the United States before 
the United States Government entered the War. Since 1st April 1919, the 
British taxpayer has paid $680 millions or £140 millions, on this head, 
over and above the payments made to the United States Government. 

10. These facts and figures appear to His Majesty’s Government suffi- 
ciently to contravert [stc] the statement put forward by Mr. Mellon that the 
payments made to the United States Government in respect of the British 
War debt will not constitute a drain on British economic resources. But 
much more might be said. It must be remembered that in addition to paying 
their own debts to the United States, the British people are sustaining the full 
charge for the advances made by His Majesty’s Government to the Allied 
Governments to enable them to finance the purchase of necessary commodities 
during the war not only in Great Britain but also in neutral countries. The 
capital sums lent for this purpose amounted to a net total of about £1350 
millions ($6,600 millions) which with interest accrued during the War period 
amounted on ist July 1919 to over £1450 millions ($7,000 millions) or 
nearly double the debt which His Majesty’s Government had themselves 
contracted at that date with the United States Government. 

This amount was borrowed by the British Government from its own 
Nationals and in respect of this debt the British taxpayer has had to pay 
interest at over 5 per cent each year since, making a total annual payment of 
£724 millions which will continue until the Debt is paid off by further and 
additional contributions from British taxpayers. No relief from this burden 
can be looked for from receipts from Reparation and Allied War Debts, 
for in no case will these receipts amount to a greater total than that of British 
debt payments to the United States Government. 

11. Whereas the United States Government is receiving from Germany a 
share of the Dawes annuities estimated to cover its reparation claims in 
full, and at the same time obtains from Great Britain repayment, with interest 
at 3 per cent, of the full amount of war loans it advanced to Great Britain, 
Great Britain will retain for herself nothing of any payments she receives in 
respect either of reparations or of inter-allied war debts, but will apply all 
her receipts towards part payment of her liabilities to the United States. 
Any balance that remains she will pay out of her own resources, and in 
any case she will have to support the entire burden of her war losses and of 
the war loans she herself made to her Allies. 
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12. His Majesty’s Government have set out these considerations in no 
contentious or controversial spirit. On the contrary, their desire is to main- 
tain and to promote a friendly understanding between the two great English- 
speaking nations, on whose co-operation great issues for the peace and 
progress of the world depend. They view with great misgiving the divergence 
of opinion and the estrangement of sentiment which is growing up in regard 
to these war obligations. It appears to them to be the task of British and of 
American Statesmen to do what can be done to alleviate this difference of 
view by setting out frankly and fairly the facts of the case and the policy 
adopted on either side. But the controversy can only be intensified if public 
opinion in America is guided by statements of facts in regard to their 
European debtors which to those debtors appear inaccurate and misleading. 

It is for this reason that His Majesty’s Government regret that there 
should have been issued, under the authority of the Secretary of the United 
States Treasury a series of statements in regard to Great Britain} which for 
the reasons set out above appear to them not to represent accurately or 
completely the facts. They trust that the United States Government will 
take steps to remove the unfortunate impression that has been created by the 
issue of this statement. The position and policy of the British Government 
in regard to these international payments is well-known and the records 
are easily available; but if at any time further information is desired by 
the United States Treasury, His Majesty’s Government will be happy to 
furnish it. 

I have, &c.,4 
3 Cf. also Volume II, No. 491. 
4 Signature missing from the filed copy. The text in Papers relating to the Foreign Relations 
of the United States 1927 is signed ‘(For the Ambassador) H. G. Chilton’. Sir E. Howard 
reported in Washington telegram No. 224 of May 2 that Mr. Chilton had handed the note 


to Mr. Kellogg that afternoon. Mr. Kellogg had not had time to examine the note but the 
date of publication had been discussed. 


No. 358 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received May 5, 9 a.m.) 


No. 230 Telegraphic [C go21/100/62} 
Important WASHINGTON, May 4, 1927, 4 p.m. 


My telegram No. 224.! 

Secretary of State sent for Mr. Chilton today and handed him reply? 
to my note of May 2nd. Reply merely states that United States government 
regard correspondence between United States Secretary of Treasury and 
Dr. Hibben as a purely domestic discussion and do not desire to engage in 
any formal diplomatic exchanges on the subject. 


4 See No. 357, note 4. 2 V. op. cit., vol. ii, p. 745. 
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Secretary of State added verbally that he did not propose to publish note 
here as it would be cabled from London. After it had appeared in that 
form in American Press he would probably merely publish the short reply 
which he had just handed to Mr. Chilton. He said he did not quite see 
why His Majesty’s Government had made this the subject of a Diplomatic 
Note as the Press was open to them to reply to what he considered private 
correspondence between Secretary of Treasury and Doctor Hibben published 
in the Press. Mr. Chilton replied that His Majesty’s Government thought 
it would be courteous to inform United States Government in advance of 
an official statement which we proposed to issue to the Press in reply to a 
public statement made by a United States Cabinet Officer. Secretary of 
State then expressed appreciation of our action in doing so. 

Mr. Chilton explained that since Mr. Mellon’s published statement 
naturally received the widest publicity, His Majesty’s Government felt 
bound to reply and used arguments contained in your telegram No. 233.3 

Under Secretary of Treasury informs Mr. Chilton that Treasury will 
probably issue a statement on their own behalf after our statement has 
appeared in the Press and has promised to let this Embassy have a copy 
of text in advance of publication. 

Copy of Note has been sent to the Library of Information for use with 
press in case cabled summaries are inaccurate or need supplementing.‘ 


3 See No. 356, note 3. 

4 Mr. Chilton stated in particular in Washington telegram No. 243 of May 6: ‘Generally 
press (1) has received our note in a calm and not unfriendly way; (2) emphasises that it is 
addressed mainly to Great Britain’s debtors; (3) affects to consider matter not one for formal 
inter-government correspondence; (4) blames American ‘‘cancellationists” for raising the 
question; (5) does not go closely into merits of British or American figures but on the whole 
accepts Mr. Mellon’s broad position.’ 


No. 359 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir E. Howard (Washington) 
No. 241 Telegraphic [C 4040/100/62| 
FOREIGN OFFICE, May 6, 1927, 9 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 236! (of May 4th. Mr. Mellon’s statement regarding 
war debts). 

Following comments may be useful to you. 

(1) Purchases by United States government in Great Britain during the 
war. The fact that the United States government did not borrow from us 
to finance their purchases in Great Britain is immaterial to the present 
question. The important point is that by paying in dollars they avoided 
providing equivalent amount of dollars to cover British purchases in 


t Not printed. This telegram transmitted the text of the statement issued by the United 
States Secretary of the Treasury for publication on May 5: see No. 357, note 1. 
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America. If they had borrowed money for their purchases here and at the 
same time lent us an equivalent amount for our purchases in America, 
the situation in regard to the war debt settlement would not have been 
materially affected. 

(2) Mr. Mellon’s ‘typographical error’.2 The position of Great Britain 
is exceptional because all the principal debtors except Great Britain refused 
to settle in 1923, to pay 3% interest, or to pay anything material until after 
1930; all except Great Britain have in effect had their war debts remitted. 

(3) Mr. Mellon’s defence of his inclusion in his calculations of the pay- 
ments by the Bank of France to the Bank of England. It is to be regretted 
that before publishing his statement, he made no enquiry into its accuracy 
and assumed by the silence of His Majesty’s Government that these payments 
should be included as a governmental debt. He might have consulted the 
official statement of receipts of His Majesty’s Government as published to 
Parliament.3 The debt is in fact a commercial debt, on all fours with our 
many commercial obligations to the United States which we observe he 
did not include in his figures on the other side. The fact that the Bank of 
France may have contracted its debt with the Bank of England on behalf 
of the French government does not make the debt an intergovernmental 
debt any more than the fact that the French and British Governments 
contracted loans in America through an American bank makes those loans 
intergovernmental debts. 

(4) In regard to the point that after 1928 our total receipts for reparations 
and debts should suffice to cover our current payments to the United States 
government, Mr. Mellon omits any reference to the all important fact that 
this depends on the full realisation of the Dawes annuities. Yet he is careful 
to point out that our payments to the United States government are not 
dependent on the Dawes annuities. 

(5) The inclusion or exclusion of army costs and French payments on 
account of war stocks is materially unimportant, as the amounts involved in 
any case do not suffice to balance our deficiency. As regards war stocks 
Our arrangement with France was of course very different from America’s. 

(6) As regards America’s reparation receipts, the United States govern- 
ment obtained a larger share of the Dawes annuities than they would have 
done had their claims, like those of the other allies, been assessed by the 
Reparation Commission. Though omitting claims for pensions and separa- 
tion allowances, which in America’s case would have been negligible, they 
included others, e.g. damages before entry into the war, which in our case 
were not admissible. Moreover the United States government are paid 
their claims in full while the other allies will at best get about one-third. 


2 In his statement of May 5 Mr. Mellon had referred to the passage from his earlier 
statement cited in section 3 of No. 357, and explained that by a typographical error the 
words ‘except Great Britain’ had been inadvertently omitted from that passage. 

3 See House of Commons Paper No. go of 1926, Finance Accounts of the United Kingdom 
for the Financial Year 1925-6: see also Mr. Churchill’s statement of April 11, 1927, referred 
to in No. 353, note 2. 
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(7) Finally Mr. Mellon can hardly expect us to agree that the payment 
of £100,000 a day constitutes no burden upon our resources. 

You may communicate substance of this telegram to the British Library 
of Information for their guidance, but not for communication to the press. 
Our comments should only be used for defensive purposes. 

Repeated to Athens, No. 63, Belgrade No. 51, Berlin No. 59, Brussels 
No. 23, Bucharest No. 17, Lisbon No. 21, Paris No. 121 (by bag), Rome 
No. 148 and Sofia No. 17. 


No. 360 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received June 13) 


No. 1038 [W 5343/61 /98]* 


WASHINGTON, June 3, 1927 
Sir, 

With reference to my despatch No. 962! of the 2oth May, I have the honour 
to report that the question of appointing men of outstanding position to 
represent this Government at the forthcoming naval disarmament confer- 
ence at Geneva? has continued to receive some attention in the press. No 
indication of the Government’s position in the matter has, however, been 
given beyond a statement by the Secretary of State that the matter was 
before the President. 

2. Meetings of officials have been held to prepare for the conference, but 
nothing has been announced as to the proposals which the United States 
Government may make beyond that a definite programme will probably 
be completed by the 4th June. 

3g. The ‘big-navy’ advocates have, however, not been idle, and there 
has been a certain amount of speculation as to the proposals to be made 
by the various Governments participating in the meeting at Geneva. The 
suggestion credited to His Majesty’s Government for a reduction in the per- 
missible size of cruisers continues to be criticised, not only because the 
United States have few modern cruisers of the smaller type, whereas Great 
Britain has a considerable number, but also on the ground that the more 
restricted cruising radius of such smaller vessels would be to the disadvantage 
of the United States fleet and make little or no difference to the Royal Navy 
on account of the large number of bases at the disposal of the latter. Con- 
nected with this is a suggestion which, according to Mr. Wythe Williams, 
writing from Geneva in the ‘New York Times’ under date of the 28th May, 
is already being discussed there, viz., that Great Britain should dismantle 
those naval bases that might threaten the United States coast and trade 


t Not printed. This despatch stated in particular that there appeared to be ‘a certain 
amount of indifference over the [naval] conference in this country’. 

2 For the deferment of the opening of the conference from June 1 to 20 see Papers relating 
to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1927, vol. i, pp. 33-40 passim. 
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routes, and which therefore serve to keep the suspicion of the United States 
alive. To do this would but be to make a sacrifice equal to that made by 
the United States at Washington in ‘scrapping’ capital ships and in agreeing 
not to fortify the Island of Guam.3 The idea had already been put forward 
by the ‘Chicago Tribune’ on the 23rd May. This newspaper, harping on a 
favourite theme, and seemingly able to think of the British West Indies 
only in military terms, says that it is inconsistent with friendly international 
intercourse for any other great sea Power to have arrowheads and bases 
pointed at the American sea route, which is the Caribbean. The West 
Indies have no military value for Great Britain except as against the United 
States. Their possession by our country is therefore a proper subject for 
discussion. It is, in fact, useless to discuss naval agreements until the destiny 
of the islands has been first determined. Their proper destiny is that they 
should be purchased from Great Britain. In another and still more childish 
article in its issue of the 29th May, the same newspaper declares that the 
United States should demand the sale to them by Great Britain of the latter’s 
Caribbean possessions as a preliminary to any naval agreement. The least 
that could be demanded would be an undertaking that no British base of 
any kind should be established in the islands. But it would be preferable 
for the United States to purchase them. And the article ends, melodra- 
matically enough, with the words: “The British West Indies or no agree- 
ment.’ 

4. In a sarcastic article headed: ‘What will America pay?’ the ‘Washing- 
ton Post’ credits Japan with the intention of demanding from the United 
States the neutralisation of the Panama Canal, the opening of the coastwise 
trade to all nations, and an undertaking to refrain from fortifying Hawaii. 

5. A further article by Mr. Wythe Williams, dated the 1st June, sees in 
the alleged British proposal to limit cruisers to 6,000 tons and 6-inch guns a 
trick by which the various merchant marines will automatically be countable 
as cruiser strength, because of the speed of the greater vessels and their 
ability to mount 6-inch (but not 8-inch) guns, to cruise for great distances 
without recoaling and to carry aircraft. Great Britain, with her vast 
preponderance of swift, large merchant vessels, would thus once more 
snatch an unworthy advantage over her chief rival. But to prevent this, 
it is expected that the United States Government will insist on 8 inches 
remaining the limit in the size of the guns which may be carried by cruisers. 
The same writer sees in Mr. Coolidge’s declaration in his Memorial Day 
speech that the United States must not reduce their defences to nothing, 
an intention on the President’s part to stand by the large cruiser-building 
programme authorised by the last Congress. 

6. Senator Swanson, senior Democratic member of the Senate Committee 
on Naval Affairs, has also been taking a part in the big-navy chorus. Ina 
speech to the officers of the Atlantic fleet on the 31st May, he advocates 
the maintenance of a really strong fleet, with arguments which, mutatis 

3 See article XIX of the Treaty for the Limitation of Naval Armament, printed in Cmd. 
1627 of 1922, p. 7. 
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mutandis, could not have been bettered by a speaker of the British Navy 
League in its best period before the Great War. | 

7. I have reported these expressions of opinion not only because they are 
typical of the attitude of the advocates of a great navy, but also because they 
constitute almost the only comment of any kind beyond a friendly article 
in the ‘Christian Science Monitor’ which I have noticed in the press on the 
subject of the Geneva Conference. 

8. It is announced that Mr. Hugh Gibson,‘ who, as far as is known at 
present, will be head of the United States delegation, will leave for Geneva 
on the 4th June with Admiral Jones. Other delegates will sail on the 11th 
June in time to arrive in Switzerland for the opening of the conference on 
the 2oth June. 

I have, &c., 
(For the Ambassador), 
H. G. CuHILTon 


4 Mr. Gibson had been appointed American Ambassador at Brussels in May 1927. 


No. 361 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Recewed Fune 10, 9 a.m.) 


No. 272 Telegraphic [W 5297/61/98] 


WASHINGTON, June 9, 1927, 6.50 p.m. 


Having seen statement in New York “Times’ of yesterday to the effect that 
French Foreign Minister had made official proposal to the United States 
government through United States Ambassador at Paris to open discus- 
sions with United States ‘for negotiation of a treaty for elimination of war 
and preservation of peace between the two nations’ I asked Secretary of 
State this morning if this was so. 

He said that Mr. Herrick had telegraphed that M. Briand had suggested 
advisability of beginning conversations on the subject of a new arbitration 
treaty with United States as present one expires next year like that with 
Great Britain.' Mr. Kellogg said he thought conversations would no doubt 
take place on the subject though he had not yet had time to consider what 
reply he should give to M. Briand’s proposal which was, moreover, couched 
in perfectly vague and non-committal terms. He promised however to keep 
His Majesty’s Government informed of any steps that he might take in this 
connection.? 


' See Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1927, vol. ii, pp. 613-14, for 
the conversation of June 2 between Mr. Herrick, American Ambassador at Paris, and 
M. Briand. The arbitration treaties signed on February 10 and April 4, 1908, by the 
United States with France and Great Britain respectively are printed in British and Foreign 
State Papers, vol. 101, pp. 1019-20 and 208-10. 

2 See Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1927, vol. ii, pp. 615. 
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I enquired four days ago whether he was interested in Professor Shotwell’s 
draft treaty for the elimination of war? to which ‘New York Times’ has 
recently given much publicity. He said that he had not even read it and in 
any case did not think any such treaty necessary as between United States 
and Great Britain or France as there was not the slightest chance of war with 
either. 


3 Cf. No. 355, note 3. 


No. 362 


Sir F. Tilley (Tokyo) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received Fune 18, 11.55 a.m.) 
No. 262 Telegraphic [W 5585/61/98] 


TOKYO, June 18, 1927, 2.30 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.! 

Mr. Tokugawa, consul-general at Sydney, now on leave told me that 
Japanese do not mind Singapore in the abstract:? what offends them is 
hearing it said (chiefly no doubt in Australia) that it is necessitated by 
Japanese aggressiveness. I observed that in England at any rate Singapore 
was unfortunately used as a political weapon and that what was said there 
should not be taken very seriously. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 262, repeated to Geneva for British 
delegate. 


1 Not printed. This telegram referred to a report in the Japanese press that the Japanese 
Delegation at the naval conference would propose the abolition of naval bases at Singapore 
and Hawaii. 

2 The reference was presumably to the proposed naval base at Singapore: cf. No. 335, 
note 2. 


No. 363 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Recewed June 21, 9 a.m.) 
No. 121 L.N. Telegraphic [W 5716/61/98] 


GENEVA, June 20, 1927, 11.58 p.m. 

Naval Conference. 

Opening meeting of conference was held today at 3 p.m. After election 
of Mr. Gibson as President had been proposed by Mr. Bridgeman and 
seconded by Saito! rules of procedure as previously agreed upon between 
the three secretariats were adopted. It was decided to set up a credentials 
committee and an executive committee to settle programme of work. 

Saito then proposed and Mr. Bridgeman seconded despatch of a message 
of respect to President Coolidge and Mr. Gibson read a telegram from the 


t Admiral Viscount Saito, Governor-General of Korea, and Viscount Ishii were the 
Japanese Delegates to the conference. 
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President. Heads of the three delegations then made speeches stating 
proposals which they wished to lay before the conference. These are being 
fully reported by the press. Complete texts? by tomorrow’s bag. 

Executive committee will meet tomorrow and next plenary session will 
probably be on Thursday’ the intervening days being devoted to explanation 
of respective proposals in informal meetings of experts. 


2 Not reprinted. The verbatim reports of the plenary sessions and the minutes of the 
executive and technical committees of the conference, together with minutes of informal 
meetings of delegates on July 6, 9, 13, 18, 19, 28, and August 3 and 4, are printed in Records 
of the Conference for the Limitation of Naval Armament Held at Geneva from June 20th to August ¢th, 
1927 (Geneva, 1927). Mr. Bridgeman’s speech at this first plenary session is also printed as 
item No. 1 in Cmd. 2964 of 1927. 3 June 23, 1927. 


No. 364 
Notes on British Empire Proposals' 


GENEVA, June 20, 1927 
Proposal No. 1. 

Under Washington agreement the British Empire and the United States 
of America will have to lay down 15 new capital ships in the decade com- 
mencing 193!. 

The new proposal will reduce this heavy commitment by 6 capital ships 
in the case of the British Empire and the U.S.A. and by 4 in the case of 
Japan. 

This leaves the principle of a 5-5-3 ratio in capital ships unaffected whilst, 
as the cost of the modern capital ship has proved to be over £7,000,000, the 
economical advantages of the British proposals are considerable, both as 
regards first cost and maintenance charges. 


Proposal No. 2. 


On the basis of any given numerical strength it is clear that the commit- 
ment for new construction is dependent upon the number of years during 
which the individual ship is maintained as part of the Fleet. Any increase 
in the length of life will therefore reduce the sum annually required for the 
cost of replacement. 

The lives proposed represent a considerable increase over present practice. 


Proposals Nos. 3 and 4. 

At the time of the Washington Agreement ships were being built to mount 
18” guns and guns of 20” calibre were projected. The Washington Agree- 
ment was the first step in putting a check to this ruinous competition and 
the 16” gun was adopted as a maximum. 

t These notes were received in the Foreign Office on June 2g under cover of despatch 


No. 2 from the British Delegation to the Naval Conference at Geneva (not preserved in 
Foreign Office archives). For the proposals in question see Cmd. 2964 of 1927, pp. 4-5. 
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This in turn determined to a great extent the maximum displacement. 
These two factors are in fact interdependent. 

Proposals 3 and 4 are therefore a second and logical step in the direction 
of reducing the scale of naval armaments as regards capital ships. Moreover 
their adoption will not affect the relative strengths of the Fleets concerned. 


Proposal No. 5. 


Experience has shown that the limitation of 27,000 tons adopted at 
Washington was unnecessarily large and that the necessary speed together 
with provision for safety of the Air personnel can be adequately met on the 
smaller displacement proposed. 

Washington Agreement not affected in principle, though a small reduction 
in the total tonnage allowed may result from the reduction proposed for 
the individual ship. 


Proposal No. 6. 


This would follow naturally from the adoption of Proposal No. 8. and 
is in accord with Washington Agreement which permitted the same size 
of gun for cruisers and aircraft carriers. 


Proposal No. 7. 


The cruiser mounting 8” guns is particularly suitable for operating in 
conjunction with the Battle Fleet and it is therefore logical and appropriate 
that the Capital Ship ratios should be applied to these vessels. Subject to 
the adoption of this principle the actual number of these big cruisers to be 
maintained must be decided after an exchange of views. This proposal renders 
it unnecessary to scrap vessels already built or building as a result of adoption 
of proposal No. 8. This type will however eventually disappear. 


Proposal No. 8. 


As in the case of the Capital Ship the armament and displacement are 
interdependent. 

The Washington displacement of 10,000 tons is considered unnecessarily 
large and the 8” gun unduly heavy for this type of ship. 

On the smaller limitations now proposed it is considered that a vessel 
can be produced capable of fulfilling all functions of a cruiser. 

In this connection it should be noted that these are Washington standard 
displacements and therefore do not include the weight of fuel carried. The 
endurance as compared with the 8” gun cruiser will therefore not be ad- 
versely affected. 


Proposal No. 9. 


Just as Washington Agreement checked the tendency of Capital Ships 
and Cruisers to increase in size through international rivalry, so, this proposal 
is designed to check the existing tendency for destroyers to develop into 
small cruisers while enabling vessels of this type to carry out their proper 
role. 
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Proposal No. 10. 


This is analogous to the limitations already adopted or proposed for larger 
types of ships, and is a necessary corollary to Proposal No. 9g. 


Proposal No. 11. 


This proposal is dealt with in greater detail than remainder in British 
Proposals. It is only necessary to add that it is considered desirable to 
introduce two types, the smaller type being particularly suitable for the 
defence of ports and coast-line while the larger will be suitable for more 
distant operations. 


No. 365 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received June 21, 7.45 p.m.) 
No. 122 L.N. Telegraphic [W 5722/61/98] 


GENEVA, June 21, 1927, 3.40 p.m. 


Following from British Delegation: 

At meeting of British Empire Delegations this morning American and 
Japanese proposals' made at opening session yesterday were discussed. 
Following is summary of them with comments. 

American proposals amount to application of five, five, three ratio to 
cruisers, destroyers and submarines with age limits for replacements and 
limitation of total tonnage for each type. Cruisers are defined as surface 
combatant vessels over 3,000 tons displacement, but not exceeding Washing- 
ton standard in regard to size and armament; destroyers as surface 
combatant vessels of between 600 and 3,000 tons displacement, whose 
designed speed exceeds 17 knots; submarines as vessels designed to operate 
under water and age limits proposed are as follows: cruisers 20 years, 
destroyers 15-17 years, submarines 12-13 years. Total tonnage proposed 
for British Empire and United States are cruisers 250,000 to 300,000 tons, 
destroyers 200,000 to 250,000 tons, submarines 60,000 to 90,000 tons. 
Japan to be allowed three-fifths of above tonnage in each type. Special 
provision for transition period: cruiser and destroyer tonnage to be combined 
but replacement in each type 1% allowance? up to tonnage limit permissible 
for that type. Tonnage in excess of combined cruiser and destroyer tonnage 
to be scrapped. 

Japanese proposals are also confined to cruisers, destroyers, and sub- 
marines. They suggest that existing strength calculated by adding together 
tonnage of existing ships under age limits referred to later and vessels 


t See Records of the Conference for the Limitation of Naval Armament, op. cit., pp. 20-21 and 
132-3, and 24 respectively. 

2 In the text of this telegram attached to the full record of this meeting (not printed) 
the two preceding words read ‘only allowable’. 
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included in authorized building programmes should become maximum per- 
mitted for future (a)3 British and Japanese cruiser programmes to 1929 are 
included under this head but ten American cruisers projected but not yet 
authorised by Congress are excluded. Vessels under 700 tons, vessels of 
sloop type, and aircraft carriers under (? 10,000) tons are excluded and not 
subject to limitation. Age limits for replacement are as follows: surface 
vessels above 3,000 tons 16 years, surface vessels below 3,000 tons and all 
submarines 12 years. 

In all cases Washington standard displacement is being used in discussion 
whether as affecting tonnages of existing ships or [tonnages of future ships 
or|* total tonnages of classes of ships. 

Comment. A. Neither United States nor Japan propose any modification 
in application of Washington agreement to capital ships or aircraft carriers 
such as are included in our proposals. 

B. In regard to cruisers, both United States and Japan propose a limitation 
by total tonnage but arrive at actual tonnage by different means. United 
States by usual [arbitrary]* figures; Japan by taking as standard existing 
strength combined with present authorized building programme. Neither 
of the three [them]* propose, as we have, reduction in Washington standard 
size or armament. Assuming its5 cruisers continue to approximate to 
maximum size permitted by Washington agreement, United States proposal 
would reduce British Empire to a numerical strength of about thirty cruisers 
while Japan’s proposal would necessitate an eventual big reduction in 
number of auxiliary vessels [we could maintain, since we should have to 
Scrap 10,000 tons of existing auxiliary vessels |4—cruisers and or destroyers— 
in order to build a new 10,000 ton cruiser after completion of present 
authorized programme. 

C. Proposals of United States and Japan in regard to destroyers and 
submarines are analogous to their respective proposals for cruisers. The 
3,000 ton limitation referred to in American definition of destroyers is so 
high as to be of little practical application to present day destroyers of the 
three powers attending the Conference. On the other hand it appears to 
invite undesirable competitive building. Japan’s proposals do not include 
any limitation in size of destroyers or their armament. 

D. Proposals with regard to submarines are also analagous to those in 
regard to cruisers but in this case neither power proposes any limitation as 
we have, to size or armament thus perpetuating competitive building. 

Dominion representatives have asked that the business® may be communi- 
cated to their governments.’ 


3 The text attached to the full record here included a full stop in place of ‘(a)’. 

* Wording in the text attached to the full record. 

5’ This word was not in the text attached to the full record. 

6 This word read ‘above’ in the text attached to the full record. 

7 See S. Roskill, op. ctt., vol. i, pp. 505-13, passim, for citations from the present tele- 
gram and other documents printed below. 
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No. 366 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Recetved June 22, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 122 Telegraphic: by bag [W 5721/61/98] 
PARIS, June 21, 1927 


The British delegation at Geneva has expressed a wish for early informa- 
tion as to the French attitude to the Naval Conference. 

2. The only important comment, which has so far appeared here, is 
that of ‘Pertinax’ in the Nationalist ‘Echo de Paris’ and the observations 
of the leader writers in the “Temps’ and ‘Journal des Débats’. This comment 
does not differ greatly from that expressed at the time of the exchange of 
notes with the United States government in the spring (see my despatches 
Nos. 879 of April r2th and 1126! of May 17th). 

3. France is not participating in the Naval Conference because the latter 
Is dispossessing the League of Nations of part of the naval side of the dis- 
armament question. The Conference is thus attempting to treat separately 
naval disarmament, which can properly and logically only be approached 
as part of the general question. 

4. The result of this separation must be particularly dangerous to France, 
which depends especially on its North African colonies for an essential part of 
its land forces and requires light cruisers and submarines for the defence of 
its communications with North Africa and the other colonies as well as for 
coastal protection. 

5. The presence of a French ‘informant’ at Geneva? is a gesture of courtesy 
only. It can bind France in no way whatsoever to the conclusions of the 
Conference. If these conclusions take account of French interests, it might 
be possible to embody them in whatever general disarmament agreement 
may eventually be negotiated by the League. If not, the only result of the 
Conference will be to render general disarmament more difficult. 

6. It cannot be too strongly emphasised that the French attitude to the 
present Conference is primarily governed by the safety of the Marseilles— 
Algiers crossing viewed in terms particularly of a potential Italian or German 


1 Not printed. Lord Crewe’s despatch No. 879 discussed the attitude of the French press 
to the deadlock in the proceedings of the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament 
Conference, stating in particular that it was alleged that the maritime powers ‘do not wish 
their command of the sea to be challenged and therefore insist on the limitation of navies 
by categories of ships and refuse to admit the principle of limitation by total tonnage’. 
The French attitude was claimed to be based on considerations of defence and to be 
inspired by the need of French colonial communications. In Paris despatch No. 1126, 
Mr. Phipps drew attention to discussions at a recent French North African Conference 
concerning improvements in communications in Africa. In the light of the closer proximity 
into which easier communications would bring France and her colonies in Africa, Mr. 
Phipps observed that ‘the French Government’s attitude to naval disarmament schemes... 
is, as has been pointed out by many people, easily intelligible’. 

2 A French Mission d’Information and Italian unofficial observers attended the plenary 
sessions and the meetings of the executive and technical committees of the naval conference. 
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menace. France thus requires freedom to adjust her naval defence to that 
menace, whatever it may be at any particular moment. 
Copy to Geneva by bag. 


No. 367 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received June 22, 7 p.m.) 
No. 123 L.N. Telegraphic [W 5757/61/98) 


GENEVA, June 22, 1927, 6 p.m. 

Naval Conference. 

Executive Committee as set up by plenary conference met for first time 
yesterday! with Mr. Gibson in the chair. Its first act was to set up technical 
committee for interchange of statistics. Its terms of reference as contained 
in draft tabled by the Chairman would have excluded exchange of infor- 
mation on any classes of vessels not covered by American proposals. We 
insisted on insertion of words extending the scope to ‘any other information 
tending to clarify proposals of the three Powers’. 

Committee also discussed question of how soon it might be possible to 
hold further plenary meeting. It was decided that while no date could be 
fixed next meeting should be held as soon as possible. It is unlikely to be 
before Saturday? at the earliest. 

From private indications it looks as though Japanese, who are frankly 
disgusted with repeated insistence of [on] ratio throughout American pro- 
posals, might support us in the matter of capital ships in return for concession 
to their point of view elsewhere. It is by no means impossible to find some 
way of satisfying Japanese if Americans are reasonable. 

1 The minutes of this meeting are printed in Records of the Conference for the Limitation of 
Naval Armament, op. cit., pp. 47-48. 2 June 25, 1927. 

3 In Geneva telegram No. 127 L.N. of June 23 Mr. Bridgeman reported a conversation 
on June 21 with Viscount Ishii who gave such an indication. Mr. Bridgeman further 
reported in particular that Viscount Ishii thought his naval staff ‘would agree rather 
reluctantly to ratio for 8 inch gun cruisers but not unless they could get a better ratio for 
smaller vessels’. See also No. 370. 


No. 368 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received Fune 23, 9 a.m.) 
No. 125 L.N. Telegraphic [W 5776/61/98] 


Immediate GENEVA, June 22, 1927, 11.35 p.m. 
Following from British delegation :— 
Following is development of impressions gained so far from private 
conversations with American and Japanese delegates and naval officers. 
Capital ships. 
Americans anticipate grave danger from political point of view in agreeing 
to any modification in Washington agreement owing to what they allege to 
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be a...! that France and Italy not taking part in present conference might 
abrogate Washington agreement and that Japanese might have a loophole 
to raise the question of Singapore, also objection? from a technical point 
of view in that it is too early to agree to the design of a capital ship four years 
before she is laid down. 

Japanese on the other hand at first sight see no political difficulty in a 
modification in Washington treaty with regard to age limit and displace- 
ment of capital ships and rather agree with us that plenty of time is required 
to perfect design of new type of ship. They also agree that liberty of France 
and Italy as provided in note to Washington replacement tables to build 
smaller ships than 35,000 tons subject to limit of total tonnage would not be 
adversely affected by any agreement to reduce power and displacement of 
capital ships of the three powers taking part in present conference. 

Cruisers. 

Americans say that small cruisers are of no value to them but after discus- 
sion admitted that if maximum tonnage of smaller type of cruiser was as 
much as 7,500 tons they did not see any difficulty in coming to some agree- 
ment with regard to a definite limitation of cruisers in two classes. 

Japanese appear ready to agree to a limitation of numbers of 8-inch gun 
cruisers and will probably accept numbers represented by a 5-3 ratio and 
much prefer that mention of a definite ratio for any type of auxiliary vessel 
should be avoided. In regard to smaller cruisers they prefer a total tonnage 
agreement on the plea that any calculation of numbers to meet present plans 
might require modification before expiry of treaty. They would prefer to 
be free to use that total tonnage by building a comparatively large number 
of this type and a small number of cruisers near maximum type than might 
be their intention at present date. They will probably accept a minimum 
as well as a maximum displacement so as to restrict possible competition in 
numbers that would be possible within total tonnage. 

Destroyers and submarines. 

High maximum tonnage suggested by United States was put forward to 
cover construction of very large ‘leaders’ that some naval powers are con- 
sidering but Japanese appear to consider our maximum tonnage more or 
less adequate. 

With regard to submarines our impression is that there will be less diffi- 
culty in agreeing to a basis for discussion which although it may not lead toa 
definite number of submarines, may be based on a total tonnage for larger 
class and a separate total tonnage for smaller type. 

Age limits. 

British proposals for age limits have been carefully explained to both 
Americans and Japanese and we hope after it [ste] has convinced them to 
obtain their views as to whether they can extend comparatively short life 
contemplated under their proposals so as to approximate more nearly to age 
limits proposed in ours. 

! The text is here uncertain. Another text of this telegram here included ‘? likelihood’. 

2 Another text of this telegram here included ‘is taken’. 
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No. 369 


Sir E. Howard (Manchester, Mass.) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received Fune 24, 9.20 a.m.) 
No. 283 Telegraphic [W 5816/61/98] 
Immediate MANCHESTER, MASS., June 23, 1927, 6 p.m. 


My telegram No. 281.! 

Following sent to Geneva, telegram No. 5, June 23rd. 

The question of counting merchant ships in cruiser strength, if permissible 
size of guns on cruisers were to be reduced to six inch, was mooted in organs 
of United States Press favouring big navy and large merchant marine before 
the opening of the conference (e.g. see my despatch No. 1,038,? paragraph 5.) 

The possibility will not have escaped you that any such proposal by the 
United States would not be meant seriously but would be put forward with 
the expectation of rejection by His Majesty’s Government and with the 
real object of securing ammunition for domestic campaign for large merchant 
marine, whether private owned or government owned or subsidized. 

1 Not printed. This telegram of June 22, repeated to Geneva as Washington telegram 


No. 3, reported on the generally critical reactions in the United States press to the British 
proposals to the Naval Conference. 2 No. 360. 


No. 370 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received Fune 24, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 128 L.N. Telegraphic [W 5839/61 /98] 


Restriction GENEVA, June 23, 1927, 12 midnight 

Following from British Delegation. 

Mr. Gibson called on First Lord of the Admiralty this morning and after 
a little preliminary conversation referred at once to British capital ship 
proposals. He emphasized what he alleged to be danger of re-opening Wash- 
ington treaty in the absence of two parties to it before stipulated date. First 
Lord replied by stressing the great importance of this conference achieving 
results which would facilitate the task of the League of Nations. The bigger 
the results the greater would be the measure of a general reduction of 
armaments when preparatory committee resumed its meetings in November— 
not only in naval armaments but over the whole field. He developed view 
that while Washington Powers had bound themselves for a stated period not 
to exceed certain figures, it would be to their advantage and that of the 
world generally if they could agree even earlier on reducing those figures. 
Mr. Gibson had no effective answer to these arguments. 

Mr. Gibson had informed the First Lord ofa discussion which he had had with 
Viscount Ishii who had appealed to him to re-cast American proposals in a 
change of form which would obviate ratio principle.!. The First Lord in turn 
told Mr. Gibson that he had had a conversation with Viscount Ishii yesterday 

™ See Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1927, vol. i, p. 50. 
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on the ratio question and had said that the British view was that if they 
could be convinced of the necessity .. .2 country to a larger allocation than 
ratio would give it Great Britain would be ready to concede a small variation. 
(See First Lord’s record.?) 

After some general discussion Mr. Gibson indicated that he thought there 
might be some way of combining the total tonnage system in each class with 
that of agreed numbers. 

First Lord enquired why maximum figures for individual tonnage were 
so high in the case of destroyers. Reply broadly was that it was to give greater 
elasticity. The First Lord said the effect of it would be to establish a new 
competitive race in building destroyers. During the ensuing discussion it 
emerged that the Americans proposed during replacement period to scrap 
a considerable number of destroyers of which they had a superfluity and use 
equivalent tonnage in building new cruisers. 

Lord Cecil came in towards the end of the conversation which then 
reverted to the capital ship question. Lord Cecil further developed the 
British arguments for inclusion of this class and neither the First Lord nor 
he gave any indication that we might be prepared to withdraw or modify 
our proposals under this head. 

The. First Lord pointed out that after a conference had been called to 
assist the League in accelerating naval disarmament we should be subjected 
to ridicule if we went home without dealing with future size and life of 
battleships or fixing a maximum individual size for each class of smaller 
vessels. Mr. Gibson’s sole object in calling was quite evidently his desire to see 
how far we were determined to adhere to our plan. He was obviously uneasy 
during the interview and gave the impression of supporting a weak case.‘ 

2 The text is here uncertain. 3 See No. 367, note 3. 

4 V. op. cit., vol. i, pp. 51-52, for Mr. Gibson’s record of this conversation. Mr. Bridge- 
man reported on his conversation with Mr. Gibson at a conference of British Empire 
Delegations on June 24. The minutes of this conference recorded in particular that Admiral 
Field had stated that ‘when we came to state that our requirements in cruisers would be 
approximately 500,000 tons, the Americans, if they still demanded equality, would have 
to justify an increase in their demands from the 300,000 of their proposals to 500,000 tons. 

‘Lord Cecil stated that there was no question in his mind that the Americans desired the 


results of the Conference to be based on two big principles: (1) to keep the Japanese allow- 
ance as low as possible; and (2) to have equality with us.’ 


No. 371 
Letter from Sir E. Howard (Manchester, Mass.) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
[F.0. 800/261] 
Copy 
Private and Conf [tdentia]! MANCHESTER, MASS., June 23, 1927 


My dear Chamberlain, 
I have written you a long letter today! about my view—for what it may 
be worth—of the line we should take vis-a-vis the U.S. Press and Public 
t Not printed. 
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in case the Geneva three Power Conference for limitation of naval construc- 
tion does not reach an agreement. 

In this shorter letter which I should be grateful if you would destroy and 
of which I am keeping no copy I venture to put down very shortly the reasons 
why in any case I have always been of the opinion that it would be pure 
waste of time, money and energy on our part to take the U.S. armaments 
into consideration in deciding on our own requirements. 

A war between the British Empire and the U.S.A. is, I believe, physically 
impossible. I say the ‘British Empire’ and not ‘Great Britain’ for the reason 
that if ever by some unlucky chance we were forced against our will into war 
with U.S., it would be impossible for Canada to be other than neutral. 
A 3000 mile frontier line utterly indefended and indefendable [stc] between a 
country of ro million inhabitants and one of 120 million inhabitants which 
is also proportionately stronger in wealth and natural resources, makes 
this proposition, I think, axiomatic though it doesn’t seem to be generally 
realised in England especially by the fighting services. 

If Canada declared her neutrality as she would be bound to do, since she 
could not defend herself and we could not defend her, would not this be the 
beginning of the break up of the Empire? Is it not more than likely that one 
or two of the other great Dominions would follow her example? This being 
the case a war with U.S. is in my mind something that would entail conse- 
quences so disastrous and incalculable that only those quos Deus vult perdere? 
can contemplate it as a possibility under any circumstances except an act 
of positive aggression on the part of the U.S. such as the seizure of a West 
Indian island to which in a sudden attack of ‘Ubris’3 it is possible that some 
future jingoistic Government here might descent [sic]. We must hope not. 

If we accept this thesis that war with U.S. is out of the question why 
trouble about U.S. armaments at all? 

I believe if we could at last persuade these good folks that we assume as a 
corner stone of our policy that no war between us is possible, they might 
also begin to assume it and the greatest step to peace would have been made 
by creating a feeling of security. As long as we assume that the U.S. may be 
a potential enemy and that competition in armaments—easy for them and 
ruinous for us—is or may be necessary we keep alive here the old feeling that 
G.B. is only waiting for an opportunity to pay off old scores against U.S. 
It is very silly that such a feeling should exist, but have inclined to think it 
does in the bottom of the [h]earts of 99 per cent of this population. Ifwecould 
but make them understand that we have no evil intentions there would be no 
necessity for any arbitration treaties because neither party would fear war. 


Yours v. truly, 
EsME HowArpD 


2 Those whom God wishes to destroy. 
3 i.e. Hubris, insolent pride. 
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No. 372 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir E. Howard (Washington) 
No. 2 Telegraphic [W 5840/61/98) 


GENEVA, June 24, 1927, 6.5 p.m.! 

Addressed to Washington No. 2. 

Following from Delegation. 

Naval Conference. 

Following in broad outline are conceptions underlying British proposals. 
It is sent with reference particularly to your telegram No. 4? for your infor- 
mation and utilization where possible. 

Capital ships. 

Parties to Washington Treaty bound themselves not to build ships of more 
power than represented by stipulated figures. If any of those parties are 
ready to agree amongst themselves to reduce those figures there is no violation 
of the letter of the treaty still less of its spirit. Our proposals aim at an all 
round scaling down of offensive power i.e. smaller ships smaller weapons. 
They leave Washington ratio undisturbed. Contention that we are en- 
deavouring to obtain mastery of the seas which ultimately depends on 
Capital ships is therefore sheer nonsense. 

Cruisers. 

Under our proposals Americans would have the right to construct up to 
15 cruisers of 10,000 tons each great majority of which are not yet laid down 
and in which the latest scientific equipment can consequently be embodied. 
We on the other hand have already laid down 14 and will have only one 
more to build. All start equal in construction of proposed new six inch gun 
type. Each power should state frankly its requirements and reasons therefor. 

Submarines. Our proposals provide for large ocean-going type in reason- 
able numbers whilst allowing a small type suitable for purely defensive 
purposes. How can this be construed as desiring to shut United States out 
of the Far East? 

Contention that armed merchant-men can be converted into powerful 
fleet is ridiculous and has never been suggested by American delegation. 
It was answered in interview given by Lord Jellicoe? and since published as 
follows ‘this was really a landsman’s idea. Armed merchant-man of large 
tonnage equipped with guns mounted in awkward parts of the ship and 
manned by a reserve crew would be no master for the smallest and most 
insignificant cruiser. It would present a large target of the character of an 


1 Time of repetition as No. 129 L.N. to the Foreign Office (received at 8.50 p.m. on 
June 24). 

2 The reference is uncertain but may have been to the repetition to Geneva of Washington 
telegram No. 282 of June 22 to the Foreign Office, which, with reference to Washington 
telegram No. 281 to the Foreign Office (see No. 369, note 1), transmitted headlines from 
the Boston Evening Transcript. 

3 Admiral of the Fleet Earl Jellicoe of Scapa was a New Zealand delegate to the Confer- 
ence. 
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egg shell with a mass of top hamper and highly vulnerable machinery. 
Any well organized and properly constructed cruiser would be ready to take 
on an unlimited number of such ships’. 

Repeated to Foreign Office, Tokyo, Paris, Rome, Brussels and Berlin.* 


4 Sir E. Howard replied in his telegram No. 290 of June 25 from Manchester, Mass., 
that he was issuing a communiqué to the press on the lines of the present telegram. 


No. 373 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received June 26, 9 a.m.) 
No. 133 L.N. Telegraphic [W 5865/61/98] 


Immediate GENEVA, June 25, 1927, 8 p.m. 

Following from British delegation to Naval Conference. 

At meeting yesterday of executive committee! First Lord of the Admiralty 
brought up question of capital ships, explained that it was one to which 
British Empire attached great importance and that he could not go home 
without having a public discussion in which arguments on either side could 
be developed. American and Japanese delegates stated that British pro- 
posal had .. .? as a surprise to them though Viscount Ishii added that he 
was much attracted by it. In the circumstances both had telegraphed to 
their governments for instructions? and it was likely to be some days before 
they received them. Viscount Ishii spoke of a week at least. 

In case object of our battleship proposal is not fully appreciated would 
you consider asking Sir E. Howard and Sir J. Tilley to take earliest possible 
opportunity of explaining it to United States and Japanese governments. 
Following lines are suggested for your consideration. 

Reason why capital ships were included in British proposals are (a) desire 
to carry principle embodied in Washington treaty a stage further, (5) desire 
to help League of Nations preparatory committee to achieve better results 
when it resumes its sittings in November i.e. example set by the three Powers 
now should be reflected in results registered by committee, (c) desire to 
reduce burden of expenditure which is one of the objects of reduction of 
armament, it is in battleships that greatest saving can be effected. As regards 
treaty position, line on which we are working here is that five Powers bound 
themselves at Washington not to build ships above a certain size. If before 
expiry of treaty three of those Powers are ready to agree among themselves to 
reduce that size there can be no violation of letter of treaty ...4 obtain an 
effective furtherance of its spirit. 

™ See Records of the Conference for the Limitation of Naval Armament, op. cit., pp. 49-53, for 
the minutes of this informal meeting which was not attended by French or Italian repre- 
sentatives. 

2 The text is here uncertain. Another text of this telegram here included ‘come’. 

3 For Mr. Gibson’s request see Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 
1927, vol. i, pp. 50-51. 

4 The text is here uncertain. Another text of the telegram here read: ‘letter of treaty; 
there is an effective furtherance’, &c. 
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If you are prepared to send instructions as suggested may we ask that it 
be done immediately. 
Please await however my immediately following telegram.$ 


5S No. 374. 


No. 374 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received Fune 25, 9.40 p.m.) 
No. 134 L.N. Telegraphic [W 5866/61/98] 


Immediate GENEVA, June 25, 1927, 8 p.m. 


Following from British Delegation to Naval Conference :— 

In sending instructions to Washington and Tokyo on lines of my immedi- 
ately preceding telegram! we should be glad, if you agree, if you would 
instruct (1) Sir E. Howard to make it clear to State Department that their 
government .. .? pressed in public for reduction in tonnage of capital ships 
and that if Americans are not prepared to accept this recommendation they 
must take responsibility of such an attitude before the world; and (2) Sir 
J. Tilley to point out importance of an early decision being given by Japanese 
government authorising their delegates to support our demand that an 
early discussion should be taken on battleships.3 


1 No. 373. 

2 The text is here uncertain. Another text of the telegram here included ‘is being’. 

3 Sir E. Howard and Sir J. Tilley were instructed accordingly on June 27 in Foreign 
Office telegram No. 314 to Manchester, Mass., and 132 to Tokyo. 


No. 375 


Sir J. Tilley (Tokyo) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Recetwved Fune 27, 5.20 p.m.) 
No. 272 Telegraphic [W 5948/61 [98] 


TOKYO, June 27, 1927, 6.15 p.m. 

Geneva telegram No. 134.! 

Vice Minister of Marine in conversation with Naval Attaché after dinner 
on June 26th said that he was in agreement with British proposals for 
extension of the life of capital ships and reduction in size, but hoped matter 
could be dropped until meeting of the Washington Treaty powers. As 
regards other British proposals there was little which could not be got over 
without great difficulty except proposals for adoption of five, five, three 
ratio to 10,000 ton cruisers and limitation of six inch guns in light cruisers 
which he did not agree with. He added that no doubt a compromise could 
be reached and that there were several avenues of approach as would be 
disclosed in course of discussion. 


' No. 374. 
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He said proposal to reduce tonnage of aircraft carrier[s] by 3,000 [sic] 
tons? seemed to be rather small economy but saw no objection to it and he 
added that Japanese proposal to exempt aircraft carrier[s] of less than 
10,000 tons from limitation had come as a surprise to him. 

Vice Minister of Marine stated Japanese press were badly informed on 
naval matters and that they were pestering Ministry for statement and 
opinions and when told that it was too early for anything to be said fell back 
upon rumours and surmises. 

Minister of Marine afterwards expressed similar views in more general 
terms but confirmed that the main points with which he found himself in 
disagreement were the questions of five, five, three ratio for 10,000 ton 
cruisers and six inch guns in light cruisers. 

It is announced officially this morning that Admiral Saito has been 
instructed that discussion of limitation of size of capital ships should be 
avoided if possible but that it would be advisable to get understanding as 
regards their age limit. 

Addressed to Foreign Office, repeated to Geneva. 


2 Mr. Bridgeman’s fifth proposal (cf. No. 364) was to reduce the permitted displacement 
of aircraft carriers from 27,000 tons to 25,000 tons. 


No. 376 


Sir E. Howard (Manchester, Mass.) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received Fune 28, 9 a.m.) 


No. 293 Telegraphic [W 5985/61/98] 


MANCHESTER, MASS., June 27, 1927, 10.20 p.m. 


I have today written letter to Secretary of State in the senate’ desired by 
Geneva telegrams 133 and 134? and asked him to bring it to the knowledge 
of the President.3 

I have ventured only to change somewhat the wording of the Geneva 
message in telegram No. 134 to the effect that ‘if Americans are not prepared 
to accept this proposal they must take the responsibility for such an attitude 
before the world’ as I feel any such wording would rub the President and 
Secretary of State up the wrong way and have exactly the opposite effect to 
that desired. So far as I can understand the situation, we must walk very 
cannily if we are to avoid failure of conference and consequent aftermath of 
recrimination. Position here may, I think, be summed up as follows: 

The President is whole-heartedly for economy in armament, wherever it 
can be effected without endangering the position of republic[an] party and 


1 In another text of this telegram this word read ‘sense’. 

2 Nos. 373 and 374 respectively. 

3 V. op. cit., vol. i, pp. 61-62. An acknowledgement of this note from the Department of 
State was evidently transmitted in Sir E. Howard’s despatch No. 1481 of July 25 (not 
preserved in Foreign Office archives). 
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his prospects as candidate. In this he is probably supported by three most 
important members of cabinet, the Secretaries of State, Treasury and 
Commerce, and also, I should say, by Secretary of Navy. 

On the other hand, big navy party in Navy Department backed by one 
or two Jingo Congress men like Britten* and Jingo papers such as ‘Chicago 
Tribune’, are doing all they can to break up conference by persuading 
public opinion that it is really a snare set for Uncle Sam by Great Britain. 
If they can succeed in arousing a really anti-British sentiment over British 
proposals the government will drop conference rather than risk unpopularity 
at next presidential elections. With all due respect, I venture to think that 
our only line if we really want to achieve a definite result, however small, 
rather than a failure big with recrimination would be not to insist at present 
on our proposal for reduction of capital ships if Americans make its with- 
drawal a sine qua non condition of continuing conference, and, while letting 
them know plainly what we consider our minimum for other limits, tell 
them that if they want 5.5.3. ratio with regard to these units we have no 
objection. My impression is that this would spike the guns of big navy party 
and that in all probability if we all agreed to limit numbers we should find 
President and his supporters taking care that appropriations for full comple- 
ment of such ships were never noted.5 

Great mass of public appears insensible to conference and will probably 
not be roused unless they can be made to believe that Great Britain is trying 
to persuade United States to accept inferior position. If we argue, therefore, 
that United States Government do not need as many smaller cruisers as we 
we shall, in my opinion, be playing into the hands of big navy party and 
helping to defeat the aims of conference, which will most probably result in 
a large construction programme in this country being proposed with public 
opinion behind it. 

Addressed to Foreign Office. Repeated to Geneva. 


4 Mr. F. A. Britten of Tlinois. 
5 In another text of this telegram this word read ‘voted’. 


No. 377 


Sir W. Tyrrell! to Sir E. Howard (Manchester, Mass.) 
No. 317 Telegraphic [W 5988/61 /98] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 28, 1927, 5.40 p.m. 


United States Chargé d’ Affaires has received telegram from Mr. Kellogg? 
stating that in the absence from Washington of yourself and Mr. Chilton to 
whom he would have otherwise made this communication, he wished Mr. 
Sterling to know that in the opinion of the United States Government the 
principle of parity in shipbuilding had been conceded in 1921. On Mr. 


t See No. 230, note 1. 2 V. op. cit., vol. i, p. 56. 
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Sterling remarking that telegram ended there I asked him whether he could 
explain its purport. Mr. Sterling did not understand what Mr. Kellogg 
was driving at and all he could surmise was that Mr. Kellogg might be a 
little disturbed at the thought that above principle was being lost sight of 
at Geneva. 
Please approach Mr. Kellogg and endeavour to ascertain what he means. 
Repeated to Geneva, No. 84. 


No. 378 


Sir E. Howard (Manchester, Mass.) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received Fune 29, 9 a.m.) 


Nos. 297 and 298 Telegraphic [W 6026/61 [98] 


MANCHESTER, MASS., June 28, 1927, 7.30 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 317.! 

This convinces me more than ever that United States government feel 
they can only continue conference on agreed basis of parity for all units. 
If I could obtain assurance that this will be conceded I would go to Washing- 
ton and give to Secretary of State any explanations as to other matters which 
you think advisable, but I cannot help feeling that without such an assurance 
any request to Mr. Kellogg for explanations of telegram to United States 
Chargé d’Affaires will not serve any good purpose. 

It is very noticeable that practically all the press, even papers most 
friendly, now comment on our failure to agree to principle of parity all round 
to which they evidently attach the greatest importance. 

Secretary of State’s telegram to United States Chargé d’Affaires London 
may, I think, be explained by an apparently inspired message from Washing- 
ton to New York Tribune and other papers of June 26th which quotes from 
a speech delivered by Lord Balfour to Washington conference on November 
15th 1921 as follows: 

(See my immediately following telegram).? 


t No. 377. 
2 Not printed. This telegram quoted the passage from Lord Balfour’s speech beginning 


“They have as we think rightly’ and ending ‘We firmly believe it will be accepted’, printed 
in Conference on the Limitation of Armament, Washington, November 12, 1921—February 6, 1922, 
pp. 100-2. | 


No. 379 


British Delegation (Geneva) to Sir W. Tyrrell (Received June 30) 
No. 20 N.D.C. [W 6063/61 |98] 
GENEVA, June 28, 1927 


The secretary to the British delegation to the Naval Disarmament Confer- 
ence presents his compliments to the Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
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Affairs, and transmits herewith copy of a note from Mr. Bridgeman to Mr. 
Baldwin, dated the 27th June, respecting the progress of the conference. 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 379 


Mr. Bridgeman (Geneva) to Mr. Baldwin 


Secret GENEVA, June 27, 1927 
Sir, 

A week having elapsed since the opening of the Naval Conference, you 
will be anxious to hear in a consecutive narrative what progress has been 
made and what the prospects are. 

As to the former, I am frankly a little disappointed: there is less positive 
progress to record than I had hoped. This, however, was perhaps only to 
be expected in the initial stages of the proceedings. The first few days were 
occupied with a general interchange of information between the naval 
experts by way of elucidating the proposals put forward by each of the 
Delegations. This process was commenced in private conversations, and 
has been carried further, on an official basis, at meetings of the Technical 
Committee. At the outset some disparity was revealed in several respects 
between the bases adopted by the three Delegations in making their calcu- 
lations. This difficulty, coupled with the fact that the other two Delegations 
are slow in producing their material, and have frequently to be helped by the 
British experts, somewhat retarded progress. The Americans, moreover, 
have shown a marked reluctance to answer questions, and seem to be playing 
for time. 

Apart from the question of the inclusion or otherwise of capital ships in 
the scope of the Conference, to which I will revert later, the greatest difficulty 
seems likely to arise over cruisers. To us, therefore, the most profitable 
method of advance appeared to lie in dealing first with the smaller vessels, 
and in obtaining agreement wherever possible, on the understanding of 
course that it would not be considered as final until the conclusions reached 
on each class severally had been examined in relation to one another, and 
the picture had been reviewed as a whole. The British Delegates, therefore, 
at the meeting of the Executive Committee on Friday, the 24th, worked for 
the adoption of that plan, and were successful in spite of considerable oppo- 
sition on the part of Rear-Admiral Jones who, as reported in Delegation 
telegram No. 132,' urged that what he referred to as the political principles 
involved should be settled before any attempt were made to determine the 
line along which the technical discussions should proceed. 

The experts accordingly devoted themselves in the first place to submarines, 
which appeared to offer the best chance of early agreement. In effect, an 
important measure of rapprochement was reached with the Japanese who, 
subject to confirmation from Tokyo, accepted the British plan for the division 
of submarines into two classes, i.e. (i) large vessels, with a maximum and 


t Not printed. This telegram of June 25 reported on the earlier part of the meeting of 
the Executive Committee of the Conference, of which the later part was reported in No. 373. 
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minimum displacement, (ii) smaller vessels, with a maximum displacement, 
each class being subject to a total tonnage limitation. At one point there 
seemed hope that the Americans would come into line, but they suddenly 
announced that they could not continue the discussion without reference to 
Washington. Attention was next directed to defining the unrestricted class, 
i.e. depot ships, minesweepers, and various other small craft, which are to 
be outside the scope of the present Conference. Under this head, the Tech- 
nical Committee to-day reached a substantial measure of agreement of 
which the details have been reported in Delegation telegram No. 139.2 
The Japanese, however, adhered to their claim for the exemption of small 
submarines from any quantitative restriction. There is, nevertheless, ground 
for the belief that they may give way on this point, and so facilitate discus- 
sion of the submarine class as a whole as soon as the Americans have received 
their instructions. Some provisional agreement at least must be reached 
on this class before any discussion aiming at the limitation of destroyers 
can profitably be undertaken. Submarines and destroyers being, therefore, 
for the moment in abeyance, a commencement is to be made to-morrow 
with the discussion on cruisers. 

For the present, however, the importance of all these technical discus- 
sions is somewhat overshadowed by the major point of principle raised by 
the inclusion of capital ships in the scope of the British proposals, and we are 
anxiously awaiting the receipt by Mr. Gibson of the instructions for which 
he has appealed to Washington. The Japanese Delegates, whilst unwilling 
to commit themselves beyond a certain point in open committee, gave me to 
understand that they personally were in favour of the British proposal, 
though they also could not discuss it without reference to their Government. 
Though Viscount Ishii thought it would be some time before he would 
receive those instructions, he came to me to-day to announce that they had 
just been received and were to the effect that he might discuss the capital 
ship question, but not until after agreement had been reached upon the 
other classes of vessel. This he said quite plainly, and I have no doubt in my 
mind on the point though it conflicts with the information reported in 
paragraph 1 of Sir J. Tilley’s telegram No. 272.3 

The decision of the United States Government I conceive to be more 
problematical: for them the question is influenced by considerations of 
amour propre and of domestic politics. There is no doubt that at the opening 
session of the Conference it was the British proposals which made the best 
impression on the impartial observer, and this was clearly reflected in the 
countenances of the American Delegation at the close of the proceedings. 
As regards the political aspect, there is every indication that the big navy 
party are making a determined bid, if not to wreck, at least to diminish the 
results of the Conference. There are even rumours in Geneva that a fund is 
being collected in America for the purpose, and has been subscribed to on 


2 Not printed. This telegram reported the agreement reached by the Technical 
Committee on June 27: see Records of the Conference for the Limitation of Naval Armament, 
op. cit., pp. 74-80 (cf. pp. 140-2). 3 No. 375. 
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a gigantic scale by the industrial concerns affected. Refusal to discuss our 
capital ship proposals might, therefore, prove a convenient sop to the 
opponents of reduction generally, and render them less hostile to the pro- 
posals laid before the Conference by the United States Government. In 
any event, the decision must be one of considerable difficulty for the Admini- 
stration, and I do not feel entirely sanguine that it will be favourable. In 
these circumstances, and knowing, as we do, that His Majesty’s Government 
attach the utmost importance to our capital ship proposals, as being those 
under which by far the biggest financial saving can be effected, my col- 
leagues and I hope that you will have seen your way, as we suggested, to 
instruct His Majesty’s Ambassador in Washington to make it plain to the 
United States Government that, if they decline to discuss our proposals, it 
is they who will have to bear the responsibility before the world. 

After the question of capital ships, the most crucial difficulty of the 
Conference, as I have already indicated, is likely to arise over cruisers. The 
problem will be to find some formula which, whilst satisfying the Americans 
in regard to the Japanese numbers in relation to their own, will at the same 
time avoid in appearance the 5 : 3 ratio, which is so hateful to the Japanese. 
Nor, whatever may be the private feelings of the American Delegation, 
will it be easy, in the light of the much smaller needs of the United States 
and of their claim for equality with us, to induce them to admit the justice of 
our claim to the number of cruisers required for the defence of the British 
Empire. 

I have, &c., 
W. C. BRIDGEMAN 
* See No. 374. 


No. 380 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received June 29, 9 a.m.) 
No. 140 L.N. Telegraphic [W 6021/61/98) 


Immediate GENEVA, June 29, 1927, 1.7 a.m. 

Following from British Delegation Naval Conference. 

Sir E. Howard’s telegram No. 293.! 

We fully recognise that difficulties may exist for the President. But it 
was he who summoned the conference and we must assume he meant 
serious business. Moreover we also have our public opinion to consider. 
We could not therefore withdraw proposals as to capital ships though of 
course if Americans definitely reject them we cannot force them to accept 
them any more than we can force them to accept any other proposals. 
Gibson is reported to have told press here that he could not prevent our 
raising question of capital ships at this conference and Japanese have ex- 
pressed great interest in the subject and have obtained authority to take part 
in the discussion after other proposals have been settled. 

t No. 376. 
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Sir E. Howard is of course the best judge of form of words to be employed 
but we hope that he will continue to urge on United States government the 
importance of securing substantial success of the conference which they 
themselves have called.? 


2 Geneva telegram No. 141 L.N. of June 29 (docket only preserved in Foreign Office 
archives) transmitted a message from the British Delegation requesting that Sir E. Howard 
should be instructed in the sense of the present telegram. 


No. 381 


Mr, London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received June 29, 9 a.m.) 
No. 142 L.N. Telegraphic [W 6028/61/98] 


GENEVA, June 29, 1927, 1.7 a.m, 


Following from British Delegation Naval Conference for immediate 
information of Admiralty. 

Technical committee under chairmanship of Admiral Field discussed 
cruisers to-day Tuesday,' British proposal for two types agreed to in principle 
by Japanese. United States unwilling to express any opinion on two types 
without complete knowledge of British requirements to enable them to 
compare these with total tonnage proposed by them. In these circumstances 
Admiral Field felt compelled to state our requirements in numbers making 
it clear also that since we cannot afford to build cruisers that would be out- 
classed by foreign contemporary vessels we should be obliged to state our 
total tonnage requirements in terms of numbers multiplied by whatever the 
maximum displacement agreed upon for the individual ship and that there- 
fore any decrease in maximum displacement would reduce British tonnage 
requirements. United States referred to this:? a statement of requirements 
was in itself a great step in direction of limitation since hitherto British 
Empire had always required unlimited discretion in regard to cruisers. 
United States promised to reconsider their proposal in the light of these 
figures and asked for a statement of composition of British cruiser force in 
1936 this being earliest year in which Washington agreement and any new 
agreement can end. Vice-Admiral [Field] agreed to give them this infor- 
mation on clear understanding that in 1936 bigger displacement of modern 
ships will not be fully reflected. Statement in course of preparation brings 
total of cruisers on June 20th 1936 to 68 vessels exclusive of minelayers or 
small aircraft carriers. Figure arrived at on basis of 20 years life of complete 


1 This telegram was drafted on June 28, 1927. The minutes of this meeting are printed 
in Records of the Conference for the Limitation of Naval Armament, op. cit., pp. 81-88. 

2 On another text of this telegram it was suggested that there might have been a lacuna 
here. 

3 At the conference of British delegations on June 29 Admiral Field gave the following 
account of the exchanges with the American representatives on cruisers recorded above: 
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present programme followed by laying down by Great Britain of three ships 
in each of the years 1930, 1931, 1932, 1933 and in addition possible con- 
struction of two additional ships by Australian navy. Two ships only of 1933 
programme assumed to be completed by June 2oth 1936. All vessels over 
twenty years assumed to be scrapped. Discussion on cruisers deferred till 
United States have examined position. Preliminary discussion on destroyers 
will take place tomorrow Wednesday. 


“They had asked what total number we should require. On being informed that it was 
seventy ships of an eventual total tonnage of about 600,000 tons they had appeared some- 
what dismayed, and had asked for a table showing what our position in this respect would 
be in 1936, i.e. the earliest date at which the Washington Treaty can lapse. At that date, 
said Admiral Field, we should have sixty-eight cruisers instead of seventy, which is our full 
requirement, but their total tonnage would not in fact, be much less. The actual figure 
would be 506,000 tons, but this would include a number of ships between 4,000 and 5,000 
tons that would be replaced by larger type cruisers.’ 


No. 382 


Str F. Tilley (Tokyo) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received Fune 29, 10.50 a.m.) 
No. 280 Telegraphic [W 6034/61/98) 


TOKYO, June 29, 1927, 12.30 p.m. 

My telegram No. 278.! 

I saw Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs in the evening of June 28th and 
gave him memorandum based on Geneva telegrams? which he promised 
that General Tanaka should study before July 1st. 

He said Japanese Government were favourable to our proposal about 
capital ships and he might go so far as to say that Saito would support 
request for discussion but he qualified this by saying that we must remember 
conference was really called to discuss auxiliary ships. I take this to mean 
that if American delegates strongly oppose our request as Japanese Govern- 
ment evidently have reason to expect Saito may not press the point very hard 
but it seems to rest with him. I argued that our proposal was commonsense 
and pressed for support and will argue the point again with Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. 

He asked whether we wished to discuss capital ships first to the exclusion 
of other matters. I supposed not but could not say for certain. 

He presumed Americans only real objection to discussion arose from 
inferiority of ‘Maryland’. 


' Not printed. In reply to Foreign Office telegram No. 132 to Tokyo (see No. 374, note 3) 
Sir J. Tilley reported that he could not see Baron Tanaka, Japanese Prime Minister and 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, until July 1. Sir J. Tilley added: ‘Meanwhile, naval attaché 
is informed by Ministry of Marine that Admiral Saito has been given a completely free hand 
to discuss capital ships.’ 2 Nos. 373-4. 
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He declares that Matsumoto mentioned in my telegram No. 2733 is 
going to Geneva on his own account. 
Addressed to Foreign Office No. 280 of 29th June, repeated to Geneva. 


3 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. The docket of this telegram reads: ‘Matsu- 
moto of the Ministry of Marine who is starting to attend Conference is a prominent member 
of the government political party.’ 


No. 383 
Sir W. Tyrrell to Mr. London (Geneva) 
No. 89 Telegraphic [W 6026/61/98) 
FOREIGN OFFICE, Juné 29, 1927, 4 p.m. 


Following for Mr. Bridgeman from Prime Minister.! 
Foreign Office telegram to Washington No. 317 and Sir E. Howard’s 


reply.? 

For diplomatic reasons we think it most desirable to say publicly and at 
once what we believe to be the line on which you are working namely, that 
while we mean to build cruisers up to our needs we lay down no conditions 
limiting America’s cruisers to a smaller number. 

Do you see any objection?3 


' A slightly variant text of this telegram is printed in!K. Middlemas and J. Barnes, 
Baldwin (London, 1969), p. 369. 

2 Nos. 377 and 378 respectively. 

3 On June 29 the Chancellor of the Exchequer stated in a memorandum: ‘I am anxious 
to record my view about the Naval Conference. 

‘We ought not to let ourselves be netted in a scheme of parity with the United States in 
cruisers and other ancillaries. Although for a few years this might seem convenient, it may 
ultimately prove a danger. The United States will be very ready to call in question every 
step we take, and the American Press will run a continued campaign accusing us of violating 
the agreement. There can really be no parity between a Power whose Navy is its life and a 
Power whose Navy is only for prestige. Parity for the former is supremacy for the latter. I 
do not think it would be worth our while to enter into an agreement of parity with the 
United States which would afford recognition of their unsound claim and give them the 
right to find fault with us at every step. 

“We cannot, on the other hand, limit the cruiser programme of the United States. I 
agree with Lord Balfour that we must build for our needs and they may build at their 
pleasure. However, the modern cruiser fleet of the United States is so far inferior to our 
own that they could build ten new cruisers, at a cost of £25 millions, without calling for 
any additional exertions on our part. It seems very probable that such an act of building 
on their part would set up its own reactions in the United States, and I do not think it 
should be readily assumed that it would be continued indefinitely. Anyhow, I would rather 
be free than bound; and if we treat their building in the early stages with apparent indiffer- 
ence, it is possible their ardour to waste their money would soon cool. I have never been 
convinced that our present Admiralty scheme of seventy cruisers is the minimum compatible 
with security, and I doubt the exactness of the methods of calculation which have been 
employed. The more we can retard or slow down new construction, the less we shall 
stimulate the counter-measures of the United States. The policy is one which should be 
measured from year to year; and we should try to set the slowest pace possible, and not be 
afraid of a sudden advance in United States construction as long as we have a good lead. 

‘Far more important than the cruisers is the battleship question. The Americans wish 
to keep the size of battleships as large as possible, in order no doubt to be able to cross the 
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Pacific and attack Japan. We ought not to hesitate to press our Admiralty proposals into 
the fullest light of publicity, with the result that our interests in this respect will more and 
more be in harmony with those of Japan. This development, it appears, has already begun; 
and it must give cause for serious reflection in the United States. Above all we ought not 
to be disturbed by unjust American irritation, nor let them feel that we shall make haste to 
obey their will. All the concessions which we made at the Washington Conference in 
giving up the Naval supremacy we had so long enjoyed, in parting with our faithful 
Japanese ally, and subsequently in paying them these enormous sums [in accordance with 
the Anglo-American war debt settlement of 1923], have only resulted in new assertions and 
demands on their part. It always seems to be assumed that it is our duty to humour the 
United States and minister to their vanity. They do nothing for us in return, but exact 
their last pound of flesh. On the other hand, a little coolness on our part and readiness to 
assert our own independence in a perfectly courteous manner immediately arouses their 
solicitude on our account. W.S.C.’ 


No. 384 


Sir F. Tilley (Tokyo) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Recewved June 29, 12 noon) 
No. 281 Telegraphic [Telegrams 46] 


TOKYO, June 29, 1927, 4.20 p.m. 
My telegram No. 280.! 


I see United States Ambassador had visited Vice-Minister for Foreign 
Affairs just before me. This makes it more interesting that latter dwelt on 
American psychology, which makes them resent any tampering with fait 
accompl: of Washington Treaty. 

(Repeated to Geneva.) 

™ No. 382. 


No. 385 


Sir E. Howard (Manchester, Mass.) to Str A. Chamberlain 
(Received Fune 30, 7.40 p.m.) 
No. 306 Telegraphic [W 6094/67 /98] 


Immediate MANCHESTER, MASS., Juné 30, 1927, 12.35 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 317.! 
Presumption? by First Lord of the Admiralty at Geneva reported in this 
morning’s press is correct (see my telegram No. 3053 to-day) to the effect 


t No. 377. 
2 Mr. Kirkpatrick suggested on the filed copy of this telegram that this sentence should 


begin ‘Presume that statement by First Lord’. For Mr. Gibson’s report on the statement 
given by Mr. Bridgeman to the representative of the Associated Press on June 29 see 
Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1927, vol. i, p. 65. 

3 Not printed. This telegram briefly reported criticisms in the American press of British 
policy at the naval conference but stated in particular that Mr. Bridgeman’s statement 
summarized below ‘exactly meets doubts and criticisms on this point voiced here’. Sir 
E. Howard added in his telegram No. 307 of July 1 that Mr. Bridgeman’s statement had 
been “given good prominence in press, and is stated to have greatly clarified atmosphere [at] 
Geneva.’ 
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that His Majesty’s Government have never disputed American claim to 
parity as established by Washington treaties, or right of United States to 
build up to equal figure in any type of man-of-war if it thought necessary. 
If'so there seems to be no reason to [for] me now to ask Secretary of State to 
explain what he meant by his telegram to United States Chargé d’Affair[e]s 
London. 

Please inform me if this is so. 

I am nevertheless letting Kellogg know if he wishes to consult me over any 
question in connection with conference I will go at once to Washington. 


No. 386 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received Fune 30, 10 p.m.) 
No. 144 L.N. Telegraphic [W 6110/67/98] 


Immediate GENEVA, June 30, 1927, 7.40 p.m. 


Following from British Delegation to Naval Conference. 

Your telegrams Nos. 89! and go.? 

We see no objection: quite the contrary. It is as you say lines on which 
we have been working and yesterday before receipt of your above-mentioned 
telegrams I3 emphasized it to Gibson* and also gave interview on similar 
lines to representative of Associated Press of America with a view to 
correction of erroneous impression created by tendencious [sic] messages to 


tT No. 383. 

2 Not printed. This telegram of June 29 enquired whether the British Delegation still 
wished Sir E. Howard to be instructed in the sense of No. 380 or whether they would prefer 
to comment on No. 378 first. 3 i.e. Mr. Bridgeman. 

* On July 1 Mr. Bridgeman informed a meeting of British Empire Delegations of the 
‘action he had taken to counter the statements which continued to be made in the Press 
and elsewhere to the effect that we had come to the Conference with the object of placing 
the Americans in a position inferior to our own. Since the last meeting of the Committee, 
he had been to see Mr. Gibson, had expressed his surprise at the manner in which this 
idea persisted, and had asked him whether he thought it would be well for him (Mr. 
Bridgeman) to make some further attempt to put an end to it. Mr. Gibson having replied in 
the affirmative, Mr. Bridgeman had given an interview to the representative of the Associ- 
ated Press of America at which he had emphasised that, while we ourselves had certain 
definite requirements, we had no desire whatever to question the American claim to parity 
in all respects. If there were real apprehension in America in regard to the Nelson and the 
Rodney (cf. No. 399] as a result of our capital ship proposals, we were perfectly willing to make 
any adjustment in the replacement tables necessary to maintain the equilibrium established 
at Washington. Mr. Bridgeman went on to say that he had had a few words with Mr. Gibson 
also on the capital ship question generally. He had found him hopeful of finding some 
formula on which we could all agree. It might not cover everything contained in the British 
proposals, but would anyhow constitute some recognition of the duty of the three Powers 
represented at the Conference not to build ships in excess of a certain size. On the whole, 
Mr. Bridgeman thought the position seemed rather more favourable to agreement now 
than it had so far been. 

‘Lord Cecil, who had also seen Mr. Gibson, said that he had nothing to add to Mr. 
Bridgeman’s remarks.’ 
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American journals which State Department seem to have taken at their 
face value (see your telegram No. 84).$ Similar communication also made 
to Reuters. 

Although therefore correct statement of our attitude should now appear 
in American press you will no doubt consider it desirable that Sir E. Howard 
should make formal communication to State Department (perhaps orally 
would be best) to the effect that we have no intention or desire to question 
American claim to parity. We should prefer it put in general terms applic- 
able to present conference rather than in the form of admission that parity 
was definitely conceded at Washington as regards all types of vessels. We 
should be glad if at the same time he would, as suggested in our telegram 
No. 140,° continue to urge on the United States government in general terms 
desirability of securing substantial success of the conference which they 
themselves have called. If they are worried about capital ship question to 
which as he has already informed them we attach highest’ importance, 
we suggest he might assure them that we have always contemplated that 
our proposals should be so adjusted as to cause no disturbance whatever of 
capital balance established at Washington. 


S No. 377 was repeated to Geneva as Foreign Office telegram No. 84. 
6 No. 380. 


No. 387 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received July 1, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 145 L.N. Telegraphic [W 6117/67/98] 


Immediate GENEVA, June 30, 1927, 7.40 p.m. 


Following from British delegation, Naval Conference. 

Sir J. Tilley’s telegram No. 280.! 

We are gratified by the help which Sir J. Tilley is giving us in impressing 
our point of view on the Japanese government. 

It is true that the original idea of the United States government in calling 
the conference was to discuss auxiliary ships, but we have always held that 
it should not necessarily be confined to those classes of vessels (see terms of 
memorandum? handed to the United States Ambassador in London in reply 
to the President’s invitation) and that if the limitations imposed by the 
Washington Treaty on capital class construction can be further extended 
now as between the three parties thereto it will constitute further proof of 
sincerity as well as a great example in the eyes of the world. Lastly there is 
question [? of] financial saving which is the point that appeals so strongly 
to Viscount Ishii. 

Mr. Gibson has admitted that the Americans cannot prevent discussion 
of capital ships and if the Japanese will support us firmly we are hopeful of 


t No. 382. 2 Enclosure in No. 340. 
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securing important additional results of conference which would follow 
from adoption of our capital ship proposals. It is of course our intention 
that these proposals should be so adjusted as to cause no disturbance what- 
ever of capital ship balance established at Washington. 

Discussions on auxiliary vessels are proceeding and a considerable measure 
of rapprochement has been effected. We hope therefore that it may soon be 
possible to open discussions on capital ships. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 145, repeated to Tokyo. 


No. 388 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received July 1, 9 a.m.) 
No. 146 L.N. Telegraphic [W 6111/67/98) 


Immediate GENEVA, June 30, 1927, 10.50 p.m. 
Following from British Delegation of Naval Conference. 
Following for Admiralty and Cabinet. 
Calculations by (? Admiralty) with regard to need for cruisers place 
figures approximately as follows :— 
British Empire. . . . 70 
United States. . . . 47 
Japane:.s) wk we: & a Ts 


If agreement could be reached on that basis, we understand from conver- 
sations with Japanese that they would only ask for denomination of thirty 
cruisers. From conversations with Americans we know definitely that they 
will insist on claiming equality with us. We have already informed Americans 
we cannot object to this standpoint but it is absolutely certain that if Americans 
persist in this claim Japanese will put their figure up to something in the 
neighbourhood of fifty. 

This looks as if comprehensive agreement on cruiser question will be 
impossible. If in spite of our efforts this proves to be the case we propose 
that endeavours should be made to reach an agreement on basis of limitation 
of numbers of 8 inch cruisers with maximum displacement of 10,000 tons 
leaving each nation free to build to their requirements in smaller cruisers with 
a lower maximum tonnage and smaller guns. 


No. 389 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir E. Howard (Manchester, Mass.) 
No. 318 Telegraphic [W 6r1ro0/61/98) 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 1, 1927, 5 p.m. 
Naval Conference. 


Please confirm to the United States Government statement made by 
Mr. Bridgeman and Lord Cecil to Mr. Gibson at Geneva that H.M. 
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Government do not dispute or contest in any way claim of the United States 
to absolute parity and that they fully agree that Geneva negotiations should 
be conducted on that basis.' You should arrange that widest publicity be 
given to this official assurance. 

You should also express the strong hope that United States Government 
will withdraw any objection to the question of capital ships being discussed 
at Geneva. Far from being any attempt at undermining or weakening 
Washington Agreement, sole object of H.M. Government is to extend that 
Agreement, and their proposals are so adjusted as to cause no disturbance 
whatever of capital balance established at Washington. H.M. Government 
would greatly regret if Conference convened by the United States Govern- 
ment were to end in failure or partial failure owing to exclusion of capital 
ships from the negotiations. I leave it to your discretion to decide whether 
you should do this in a note or orally. 

I entirely agree that it is now unnecessary for you to seek explanation of 
Mr. Kellogg’s telegram to Mr. Stirling [Sterling].? 


1 See No. 386. 

2 See No. 377, note 2, and No. 385. Foreign Office telegram No. 319 to Manchester 
despatched thirty minutes after the present telegram instructed Sir E. Howard to suspend 
action on it: see No. 397. 


No. 390 


Sir F. Tilley (Tokyo) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received July 1, 4.30 p.m.) 
No. 284 Telegraphic [W 6124/61/98) 


TOKYO, July 1, 1927, 7.5 p.m. 

Geneva telegram No. 145.! 

I have just had long conversation with Minister for Foreign Affairs. He 
said from outset that Japanese delegates had power to discuss capital ships 
but I asked for something more. After a great deal of pressure he said I 
might tell you that if later on British delegates urged that question of 
capital ships should be discussed, Japanese delegates had authority to 
support request. 

His Excellency said that Japanese Government and Japanese delegates 
shared our view of importance of diminishing burden of expenditure and 
desirability of discussing capital ships but did not want to produce impasse 
now by making that point a condition of continuance of discussion on other 
points. Right moment for bringing up question must be left to delegates. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 284 of July 1st, repeated to Geneva. 


t No. 387. 
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No. 391 


Sir E. Howard (Manchester, Mass.) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received July 3, 9 a.m.) 
No. 309 Telegraphic [W 6150/61/98] 
Immediate MANCHESTER, MASS., July 2, 1927, 3.38 p.m. 

Your telegrams Nos. 318! and 319.? 

I am suspending action on your telegram No. 318 as directed but I feel 
now that it would be useful for me to go to Washington and endeavour to 
find out the attitude of United States government on capital ship question. 
This I can only do verbally. Message in first part of your telegram No. 318 
would give me an excuse for going to Washington, one which I could well 
give to press if asked for reason of journey. 

As regards sentence at the end of paragraph 2 of your telegram No. 318, 
may I suggest that it would, I think, be inadvisable even to hint at possible 
failure of conference owing to...3? American reply would obviously be 
that they had never contemplated discussion on this point when issuing the 
invitation. Before therefore talking about possible failure now when the 
conference seems to be in smoother waters, would it not be better to find out 
what hope there is of United States government agreeing to discussion on 
lines desired now? 


1 No. 389. 2 See No. 389, note 2. 
3 The text is here uncertain. 


No. 392 
Letter from Viscount Cecil (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
[F.0. 800/267] 
Copy GENEVA, July 2, 1927 


My dear Austen, 

I do not know whether Tyrrell showed you my previous letter,’ but 
anyhow you may like to hear a word as to how things strike me out here. 
I think we have now got over the initial disadvantages caused by American 
distrust of something of which they had never heard; even so the American 
correspondents continue to publish the most fantastic nonsense about 
British designs, as for instance that Ishii and I arranged Anglo-Japanese 
co-operation on the basis that the Japs were not to object to Singapore and 
that we were to give them a free hand in North China! The truth of course 
being that I had never even seen Ishii or talked to him on the subject. 
Personally I was extremely glad that the Government telegraphed urging 
that we should admit the American claim to parity. I had myself been 

' The reference was probably to a letter to Sir W. Tyrrell (cf. No. 397), which is untraced 
in Foreign Office archives. 

2 The reference was probably to No. 383: see also No. 389, which had been repeated to 
Geneva as Foreign Office telegram No. 92. 
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pressing it very strongly for a long time past. I remember an old legal 
friend of mine saying that you should always admit what you know the other 
side can prove; it gives a good impression and does you no harm; and since 
the Americans can obviously always build as many ships of any class as we 
can, it seems to me folly to object to their claim to do what they obviously 
can do. As I gather from Admiral Field, (who seems to me a first-rate man), 
we have reached very nearly an agreement on everything except cruisers 
and capital ships, the two most important questions. They (the experts) are 
now working at a plan with regard to cruisers, by which each of the govern- 
ments will state their programme up to the year 1936; that in fact will give 
us the number of cruisers we require without forcing the Americans to build 
the same number, and the programme will show a large [stc ? larger] tonnage 
being built each year than ours, though even so they will not have reached 
anything like parity by 1936. This, plus a formal admission that they are 
entitled to parity may be enough for American opinion. The only difficulty, 
as I understand it, is that it might enable the Americans to have a consider- 
ably larger number of large cruisers than us. To my heretical mmd there 
would be no very great objection to this, but the Admirals think otherwise 
and are making their assent to this programme plan dependent on an under- 
taking by the Americans that they will not build more large cruisers than we 
shall. I suppose the object of this rather elaborate camouflage is really to 
prevent the Japanese launching out into an extravagantly large programme 
which they certainly would do if the Americans were to insist on building 
up to parity with us. 

When we shall get back is very doubtful. The popular date is the 2oth 
July, but the Americans and Japanese both work exceedingly slowly and 
apparently have to refer to their governments for permission to cross any ‘t’ 
or dot any ‘i’, so that it is quite possible I may not be back till the very end of 
July, and as I suppose I shall be away all September and very possibly the 
greater part of November and December, I feel that my constitutional 
position as a Cabinet Minister is becoming a little difficult! 

Yours ever, 


R.C. 


No. 393 


Str A. Chamberlain to Sir E. Howard (Manchester, Mass.) 
No. 322 Telegraphic [W 6229/61/98] 


Important FOREIGN OFFICE, July 4, 1927, 4.50 p.m. 
Naval conference 
Please confirm to the United States government statement made by Mr. 
Bridgeman and Lord Cecil to Mr. Gibson at Geneva that while we must 
build cruisers up to our needs, we lay down no conditions of limiting Ameri- 
can cruisers to a smaller number. 
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You will bear in mind that in our view the Washington Treaty established 
the principle of parity for battleships but did not include cruisers in its 
scope. 

You should also express the strong hope that United States government 
will withdraw any objection to the question of capital ships being discussed 
at Geneva. Far from being an attempt at undermining or weakening 
Washington agreement, sole object of His Majesty’s Government is to 
extend that agreement and their proposals are so adjusted as to cause no 
disturbance whatever of capital ship balance especially [stc ? established] 
at Washington. I leave it to your discretion to decide whether you should 
do this in a note or orally. 

I entirely agree that it is now unnecessary for you to seek an explanation 
of Mr. Kellogg’s telegram to Mr. Stirling [Sterling]. 

Repeated to Geneva No. 94. 


No. 394 


Sir E. Howard (Manchester, Mass.) to Mr. London (Geneva) 
No. 20 Telegraphic [W 6272/61/98] 


Important MANCHESTER, MASS., July 5, 1927, 6.30 p.m. 

Addressed to Geneva No. 20. 

Naval Conference. 

I should be grateful for exact details of British cruiser demands at Geneva. 
Did British delegation ever propose a tonnage limit of 600,000 officially or 
unofficially? Did they say Great Britain needed some 73 cruisers? Have 
(? they) now ‘reduced’ their demands as regards tonnage to 460,000? Did 
Mr. Gibson in connection with a British demand for 600,000 tons represent 
that if conference failed as a result United States government could build a 
large number of treaty cruisers very quickly and also great battle cruisers of 
40,000 tons and might refuse to renew Washington treaty in 1931? Wythe 
Williams reports above as facts. 

Please address reply urgently to Washington. 

Repeated to Foreign Office No. 315. 


t Time of repetition as No. 315 to the Foreign Office (received at 10.15 a.m. on July 6). 


No. 395 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received July 6, 10.15 a.m.) 
No. 152 L.N. Telegraphic [W 6269/61 /98] 
Immediate GENEVA, July 5, 1927, 7.20 p.m. 
Following for Prime Minister from First Lord. 


We have reached something like a climax over cruisers. Americans, 
who have consistently refused to discuss cruisers on basis of our own proposals, 
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produced in technical committee this morning a written document which 
they evidently intend us, unless it is bluff, to regard as their last word... .! 
in my immediately following telegram.? 

In view of importance of result already obtained in respect of other 
classes of vessels, we can hardly believe Americans will face onus of breaking 
conference over cruiser issue in the teeth of our case as it can be stated. 

In view of position now reached there is to be a private meeting of 
principal delegates followed by a meeting of executive committee or of 
plenary conference or both. In any case I assume you will not wish me to 
depart materially from instructions approved by Cabinet. Broad line I 
should take would be to attack American demand for large number of 
10,000 ton class and retention of 8 inch guns and draw comparison with 
our own proposals which are designed to reduce and limit offensive capacity. 


1 The text is here uncertain. In another text of this telegram this sentence began: 
‘Text is given’. 

2 Not printed. This document, which is printed in Records of the Conference for the Limitation 
of Naval Armament, op. cit., pp. 109-10, in particular insisted on a limit of 400,000 tons for 
total cruiser tonnage and claimed up to 250,000 tons in 10,000-ton cruisers for the United 
States. For a citation from this statement see No. 447. 

3 Cf. Stephen Roskill, op. cit., vol. i, p. 500. 


No. 396 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir E. Howard (Washington) 
No. 915 [T 8301 [8301 |383] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 5, 1927 
Sir, 

The American Ambassador referred to-day to the suggestion thrown out 
by M. Briand for a treaty between France and the United States for the 
outlawry of war.! What would come of this suggestion the Ambassador could 
not say, but conversations would certainly take place upon the subject. In 
this connection he remarked that the Root treaties of arbitration,? including 
our own treaty with the United States, would shortly expire, and he asked 
informally what was likely to be the attitude of His Majesty’s Government 
in the matter. Would His Majesty’s Government be prepared to renew 
this treaty? 

I replied that I could say confidently even without consulting my colleagues 
that we should be most ready to renew the treaty. I had rather supposed 
from the way in which the Ambassador approached the question that he 
wished to know whether we should be prepared to consider some alteration 


1 See No. 355. See also Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the Untted States 1927, vol. ii, 
p. 616, for a translation of a draft treaty to this effect communicated on June 21 to the 
American Chargé d’Affaires in Paris on behalf of M. Briand. This text is printed in a 
variant translation in Cmd. 3109 of 1928, pp. 3-4. 

2 The treaties referred to in No. 361, note 1, were among twenty-five such arbitration 
treaties negotiated in 1908 by Mr. Elihu Root. 
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of the treaty giving a wider scope to the principle of arbitration, and upon 
this point I said that I had not considered the matter and could not speak 
confidently without consultation with the Cabinet. It appeared, however, 
that the Ambassador had no desire to raise this issue. He merely wished to 
know, for the information of the Secretary of State, whether the treaty could 
be renewed in its present form, and he gave me to understand that he would 
probably make a formal proposition for such a renewal before long. 
Iam, &c., 
{For the Secretary of State] 
G. R. WARNER 


3 Sir E. Howard reported in Washington despatch No. 1143 of July 7 that Mr. Kellogg 
had addressed a similar enquiry to him on the previous day when Sir E. Howard had asked 
for information respecting M. Briand’s proposal. Mr. Kellogg had replied that he had not 
yet attended to M. Briand’s proposal, but had stated that ‘he had no wish to make any 
Treaty with France different to that with Great Britain or, for that matter, with Japan or 
any other country, and that he was quite prepared to go to any lengths for settlement of 
disputes by arbitration that Congress would allow’. For an account of this conversation by 
Mr. Kellogg see Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1927, vol. ii, pp. 623-4. 


No. 397 
Letter from Str A. Chamberlain to Viscount Cecil (Geneva) 
[F.0. 800/267] 
Confidential July 5, 1927 


My dear Bob, 

Two letters of yours are before me, one dated the 17th June! and the other 
the 2nd July.2 I had no papers forwarded to me during my short holiday, 
but I think that your earlier letter dealing with Briand’s observations about 
disarmament calls for no reply. You and I are, I think, completely at one 
about future procedure, though how either you or I are to find the time for 
all we have to do amidst these many international meetings is a mystery 
which I have not yet solved. 

As regards your other letter dated from Geneva and your previous one to 
Tyrrell,3 I have as yet scarcely got the hang of all that has been passing in 
your Geneva conference though, judging from what I read in the ‘Times’ 
while I was away, I should gather that Bridgeman had been doing very 
well. I am troubled about the cruiser question which seems to offer great 
difficulties. As far as I can make out, we are in the right on the basis of 
actual needs. America threatens to build for prestige an equal number, 
though her needs are not equal. Japan, who might raise no objection to our 


t Not printed. Lord Cecil referred to No. 201 and stated in particular that he agreed 
with M. Briand that there should be diplomatic discussion before the Preparatory 
Commission for the Disarmament Conference met in November 1927 and also with Sir 
A. Chamberlain’s view that this discussion should be postponed till the present naval 
conference had terminated, 

2 No. 392, 3 See No. 392, note I. 
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figure if it stood by itself, will raise her claim if the Americans raise theirs. 
Then our number in turn becomes insufficient, and we find ourselves moving 
in 2 vicious circle in which America and Japan may unite to denounce us as 
using the Disarmament Conference to start a new race of armaments. 

I gather that Beatty and some members of the Cabinet think they see a 
way out of this difficulty, and that it is a way already familiar to yourself and 
Bridgeman, consisting (if I rightly caught an idea which was alluded to 
rather than expressed at the discussion which I attended) in confining the 
new restrictions to the larger class of cruisers and excluding the smaller 
commerce protectors from the scope of the present agreement. Whether 
this will be found practical or not I do not know, and I am not even sure that 
I have got the story quite correctly, for the matter was raised at yesterday’s 
Cabinet only incidentally in a discussion on the despatch of a telegram to 
Esmé Howard‘ to instruct him to repeat to the government at Washington 
the declaration which Bridgeman had already made to Gibson and the press 
that we did not dispute the American claim to parity in any case. The 
Cabinet had decided to send such a telegram last week,’ but after their 
decision was taken Beatty objected and the Prime Minister held the telegram 
over for further discussion. I confess that I could not follow Beatty’s reason- 
ing, and indeed the Cabinet discussion was rather confused by the intro- 
duction of other issues. The result, however, was satisfactory and we yesterday 
despatched to Howard instructions* to speak to Kellogg in the same sense 
in which Bridgeman had spoken to Gibson, and to take the opportunity to 
press the United States Government to withdraw their objection to the 
discussion of the capital ships. 

What exactly Beatty may have written to Field I don’t know, but he 
showed some irritation about the statement made in Geneva and extreme 
sensitiveness as to the use of the word ‘parity’. The Cabinet were, however, 
quite clear that they must support Bridgeman and yourself, and that to use 
any other language in Washington than that which you had used at Geneva 
was unthinkable. 

This is a confused account for, as I say, the discussion was confused, and I 
myself could not follow Beatty’s reasoning, but it may be well that you and 
Bridgeman should have a hint of what was passing, since you may feel its 
repercussion in Field’s attitude after Beatty has written. 

The same Cabinet discussed Amery’s paper on the entry of Irak into the 
League,® and with slight modifications of language adopted his proposals. 
I am bound to tell you that I could not support your view on this matter. 
I think our understanding with the Council at the time of the Mosul award? 
makes it impossible for us to propose to the Council Irak’s entry as early as 
next year, and that the Council would be disposed to think that we were 
shuffling out of our undertakings and were not acting with loyalty to them. 


4 No. 393. 3 See No. 389. 

6 This memorandum of June 9g by the Secretary of State for the Colonies is not printed. 
Mr. Amery proposed that Iraq should apply for membership of the League of Nations in 
1932. 7 See Volume I, No. 548. 
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I would add that I intensely dislike contingent promises to take effect five 
years hence, but in view of the strongly expressed opinions of Amery and 
Dobbs’ I waived this objection and agreed to Amery’s contingent promise 
for the year ’32. 
Yours ever, 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


8 H.M. High Commissioner for Iraq. 


No. 398 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. London (Geneva) 
No. 99 Telegraphic [W 6270/61 /98] 
State! FOREIGN OFFICE, July 6, 1927, 1.45 p.m. 


Following from Prime Minister for Mr. Bridgeman :— 

Your telegrams Nos. 152? and 1533 received preliminary consideration 
by Cabinet this morning. We regard the situation disclosed by you as very 
grave and it is clear that our position must be carefully reviewed and very 
carefully stated. 

I shall send you full instructions as early as possible. C[ommittee of] 
I{mperial] D[efence] will meet tomorow and further meeting of Cabinet 
will be held if necessary same afternoon. Meanwhile you should take no 
final decision but ask if necessary for an adjournment of discussion in order 
that you may consult your government.‘ 


' A designation of extreme urgency. 2 No. 395. 3 See No. 395, note 2. 
‘ This telegram was repeated to Washington, unnumbered, on July 6. 


No. 399 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir F. Tilley (Tokyo) 
No. 133 Telegraphic [W 6314/67/98] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 6, 1927, 5.30 p.m. 


Addressed to Tokio No. 133 July 6th repeated to Geneva 98 & Washing- 

ton—. Your 287.! 

Cruiser tonnage requirements will depend to a certain extent on what 
limitation in size of individual Cruisers is agreed upon at Geneva. It is 
perfectly correct that the minimum Cruiser tonnage necessary for the 
security of the British Empire is in the nature of 600,000 tons. 


! In this telegram of July 4 Sir J. Tilley reported in particular that the United States 
Ambassador had told him that Mr. Kellogg had telegraphed that Mr. Gibson had reported 
that the British delegates at Geneva had demanded a cruiser tonnage of not less than 
600,000 tons. Sir J. Tilley had intimated that he was not prepared to believe the story. 
Sir J. Tilley further reported that his American colleague had ‘said trouble was that we 
should be left with two [battle]ships so far superior to America’. 
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If each nation bases its requirements on the principle enunciated by the 
United States Government in the opening statement of their Chief Delegate 
at Geneva that Navies should be maintained at the lowest level compatible 
with national security there will be no danger of the present Conference 
resulting in armament and not disarmament. Requirements based on 
political considerations, prestige or financial power must obviously present 
such a danger. 

As regards Capital Ships there seems to be some misapprehension. At 
the Washington Conference, Japan insisted on retaining ‘Mutsu’ and ‘Nagato’, 
each with 16” guns. 

To compensate for this, U.S.A. were allowed to retain three ships of 
‘Maryland’ class each carrying 16” guns and Great Britain was authorised 
to construct ‘Nelson’ and ‘Rodney’ which ships also carry 16” guns. 

Hence, on completion of ‘Nelson’ and ‘Rodney’, the British Empire is 
placed on an equality and not superiority with U.S.A. and Japan, taking 
into consideration the 5; 5; 3 ratio. 


No. 400 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received July 7, 9 a.m.) 
No. 154 L.N. Telegraphic [W 6339/61/98] 


Immediate GENEVA, July 6, 1927, 8 p.m. 


Following for Prime Minister from Mr. Bridgeman. 

At II a.m. a meeting was held in the Hétel Beau Rivage: Mr. Gibson, 
Admiral Jones and Mr. Dulles,' United States, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Lord Cecil and Admiral Field, British delegation. 

I called attention to memorandum put before Technical Committee by 
Admiral Jones the previous day.? I said I was greatly surprised that whilst 
American experts had so often said they could not answer questions put by 
our experts because they were of a political nature they now should put 
in a purely political memorandum which looked like an ultimatum. If it 
meant that they were not prepared to consider any figure of total cruiser 
tonnage above 400,000 or to reduce number of 8 inch gun cruisers proposed 
by them, I said I had no hope of being able to agree and certainly had no 
authority to do so. Lord Cecil strongly supported me. 

Gibson repudiated idea that this paper was an ultimatum and was any 
more than an expression of American point of view and 400,000 tons was a 
figure which was the most they thought they could comfortably swallow. 
I then asked Jones what he wanted all these 8” gun cruisers for. All he 
could say was that if they did not have them they could not keep their 
people quiet on armed merchantman question which he wished to keep out 
of the field of discussion. I said there was nothing in that point and I would 


1 Mr. A. W. Dulles was legal adviser to the United States Delegation to the Conference 
for the Limitation of Naval Armament. | 2 See No. 395, note 2. 
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much rather have it discussed than allow an unlimited number of 8” gun 
cruisers. 

Admiral Jones then began to contest our need for so many cruisers and 
to draw a distinction between what he called our feed routes and our com- 
mercial routes, latter apparently meaning routes between Australia and 
Canada or India or South Africa. 

Lord Cecil then made a very clear statement as to our insular position 
and our need for numbers of cruisers for defence and not offence. Admiral 
Field supported him in argument that American proposals were an increase 
in offensive armament. 

Admiral Field raised a point which I had suggested to him the previous 
Saturday? and which he had since thought over. 

It was that as Americans and Japanese had declined to regard cruisers of 
over 20 years as any use, would they allow us to keep cruisers over that age 
for minor defensive work without including them in total tonnage. Jones 
had no reply to give but the idea impressed the other two United States 
delegates. 

We agreed to have a report of draft proceedings of technical experts 
(except on cruisers) prepared for a meeting to be held if Japanese agreed on 
the morning of July 8th and subsequently given to press. 

Before leaving Mr. Gibson twice took the opportunity of an aside remark 
to me not to take yesterday’s episode too seriously.‘ 

Addressed to Foreign Office. Repeated to Washington and Tokyo. 

3 July 2, 1927. 

4 Mr. Gibson’s record of this meeting is printed in Papers relating to the Foreign Relations 
of the United States 1927, vol. 1, pp. 74-75. 


No. 401 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received July 7, 9 a.m.) 
Unnumbered Telegraphic [W 6349/61/98] 


Confidential WASHINGTON, July 6, 1927, 9.25 p.m. 

Your telegram 322.! 

I gave Secretary of State assurance re parity this morning and also ex- 
pressed hope that U.S.A. would permit discussion at Geneva of question of 
reduction of capital ships. 

Secretary of State said that U.S.A. had understood from conversations 
which took place some time before conference in London between U.S.A. 
Admiral Jones and he believed, either Admiral Beatty or Mr. Bridgeman,? 
that His Majesty’s Government would raise no objection to parity in any 
category of vessel; hence their surprise at apparent unwillingness of British 
delegation to admit the necessity for parity in cruisers. 


' No. 393. 3 See Nos. 338 and 354. 
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This matter he said was however now quite settled by Mr. Bridgeman’s 
and Lord Cecil’s assurances to American delegation on this point. 

As regards capital ships Secretary of State was not intransigeant but 
wished me not to telegraph until he could see Secretary for Navy who 
returns tomorrow. 

Main difficulty now is of course limit of cruiser tonnage. He practically 
said “We hoped at this conference to obtain agreement to a lower limit of 
all classes than at present (always of course excepting those settled by Wash- 
ington treaty). 

“Instead of this you propose a figure which means that you want—apart 
from new 10,000 ton cruisers—to lay down by 1936 160,000 tons in new 
small cruisers. You have now 350,000 tons of which 50,000 have to be 
replaced and you want 110,000 tons more. This is so great an increase that 
if we agreed to it we should be taking the lid off instead of putting it on, 
whole conference would be stultified and it would in our opinion be far 
better not to sign at all.’ 

He added that considering that there was [were] no great increases in 
numbers of other fleets in the world now United States of America could not 
understand why we should require so large an increase in ours. I replied I could 
not discuss our needs in tonnage. I was a lay man like him and must content 
myself with believing that English experts knew what was needed for Great 
Britain as American experts knew requirements of America. 

If our experts considered that this tonnage was required for our security 
it was better for us not to sign an agreement than to agree to a figure that 
would not assure our safety. I reminded him President had in speaking of 
conference to me at the very first said that all that he wanted was that some 
tonnage figure should be agreed on at which we could all cry ahalt. He 
admitted this but said that the President had never dreamt that His Majesty’s 
Government who were he thought out for economy would want such a 
tremendous increase. He made however this suggestion. Why he said 
cannot you agree to something nearer American figures and let us add a 
proviso that if anything occurs in the interim to upset general status quo of 
the fleets in the world each party to the agreement would be free to build 
what it required to meet new situation. 

I said I feared it would be very difficult to word satisfactorily any clause 
of this kind but he thought it might be done. 


3 A telegram from Mr. Kellogg to Mr. Gibson recording this conversation, on which 
Sir E. Howard sent a further report in No. 409, is printed in Pagers relating to the Foreign 
Relations of the United States 1927, vol. i, pp. 72-74. Sir A. Chamberlain suggested in his 
telegram No. 326 of July 9 to Washington in reply to the present telegram that, when com- 
municating with Mr. Kellogg, Sir E. Howard might be able to quote effectively from the 
speech made by Mr. French, Chairman of the Naval Committee of the U.S. House of 
Representatives, in the House on January 4, 1927: see Congressional Record, Sixty-Ninth 
Congress, Second Session, vol. 68, part 2, pp. 1068-75. For a citation from this speech by 
Mr. Bridgeman on August 4 see Cmd. 2964, p. 16. 
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No. 402 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir E. Howard (Washington) 
No. 8 Telegraphic [W 6340/61/98] 


Immediate GENEVA, july 6, 1927, 11.15 p.m.! 


Addressed to Washington No. 8 of July 6th. 

Following from British delegation: 

Naval Conference. 

Cruiser position. 

At invitation of American representatives British representative in 
technical committee whose proceedings are supposed to be strictly confi- 
dential stated that requirements of British Empire were seventy cruisers.? 
That figure had been fixed after prolonged study long before the present 
Conference was mooted as minimum requirements applicable to special 
situation of British Empire (vide opening sentence of paragraph 2 of note? 
handed to United States Ambassador in London on February 25th last in 
reply to President’s invitation). Total tonnage requirements could not 
be estimated as it would depend on size of the individual ship. British 
Empire urged strict numerical limitation of large size 8” gun vessels and pro- 
posed smaller class limited to 7,500 ton[s] displacement and 6” gun. Object 
of that plan was to reduce offensive power of cruiser forces taken as a whole. 
British delegate explained above proposals in detail and intimated that total 
tonnage would naturally depend on American attitude. If Americans 
demanded big number of larger type British total tonnage requirements 
would necessarilary [sic] go up in order to attain minimum requirements in 
number. If Americans were content with fewer large vessels British total 
tonnage would go down proportionately. It was only if Americans persisted 
in their refusal to entertain a smaller type that our figure would be in the 
neighbourhood of 600,000. British representative throughout has not 
disputed the claim of United States to build equal number of large cruisers 
as ourselves but made it clear that British Empire could not be alone in 
building smaller type which would be outclassed by vessels mounting 8” gun. 

Essence of our proposals is that we deal with cruisers for two purposes. 
First we want them as auxiliaries for battle fleet and number of these 
naturally depends on size of fleet that we may have to meet. Next we want 
them to police our lines of communication especially for our food supply. 
For this, indication of number required depends just as number of police 
to guard a city depends chiefly on total length of its streets. We cannot 
count on any material part of our food supplies coming from Europe in 
view of condition of Russia. 

We were about to telegraph to you a statement of position when situation 
suddenly developed yesterday morning by Admiral Jones producing in 


1 Time of repetition as Geneva telegram No. 155 L.N. to the Foreign Office (received 
at 9 a.m. on July 7). 
2 See No. 381, note 3. 3 See the enclosure in No. 340. 
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technical committee written declaration* terminating with statement to the 
effect that American delegation regarded ‘any limitation in excess of 
400,000 as so ineffective a limitation as not to justify conclusion of a treaty at 
this time’. British delegate asked for private meeting with American dele- 
gates and we wished to await upshot before placing you in full possession of 
situation up to date. For account of private meeting see my immediately 
following telegram.$ 
Repeated to Foreign Office and Tokyo. 


4 See No. 395, note 2. 
5 The reference was evidently to the repetition to Washington of No. 400. 


No. 403 


Mr. Bridgeman (Geneva) to Mr. Baldwin' 
N.D.C. 150/16 [W 6443/61 |98)* 
GENEVA, July 6, 1927 
Sir, 

In my last despatch? I described how the Naval Conference had decided to 
organise its work. The plenary conference had created an Executive Com- 
mittee which, in turn, had set up a Technical Committee with directions to 
explore the ground covered by the proposals of the three delegations, and to 
reach agreement wherever it was able to do so. If and when it came to a 
deadlock on any point, particularly on any broad principle having a political 
significance, it was to report to the Executive Committee, which would 
endeavour to compose the difficulty and issue further directions. 

Since then the Technical Committee has been sitting daily and has 
achieved a considerable measure of agreement in classifying the various 
types of vessel, this being the method which seemed likely to prove the most 
fruitful in clearing the ground and paving the way for the ultimate decisions 
in regard to numbers or total tonnage. 

The fact that Vice-Admiral Sir F. Field is the permanent chairman of the 
committee has the advantage both of enabling him to conduct the discus- 
sions so far as possible on the basis of our own proposals, and to prevent them 
from becoming interminable. Even so, the British representatives have had 
to exercise the utmost patience and restraint. The Americans are inclined 
to meet every fresh argument by a mere reiteration of their own point of 
view, while the Japanese constantly go back in committee on the under- 
standings arrived at in private conversation. The limit of patience was almost 
reached the other day when the Japanese, who were resisting our arguments 
for a low maximum displacement for submarines, based their plea for an 


1 This despatch was received in the Foreign Office on July 11 under cover of Geneva 
despatch No. 36 N.D.C. (not preserved in Foreign Office archives). 
2 Enclosure in No. 379. 
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increase of the figure under discussion on the ground that, if it were the same 
as that fixed for the destroyer class, it would be easier to remember. 
The position to-day 1s as follows :— 


Unrestricted Class. 
Complete agreement reached. 


Aircraft Carriers. 


Not yet dealt with. So far as aircraft carriers of over 10,000 tons are 
concerned, question is regulated by the Washington Treaty. So far as those 
under 10,000 tons are concerned, Japanese have now agreed that they shall 
not be exempt from limitation, but no discussion has yet taken place in 
regard to the method of limitation or in regard to their classification, 1.e., 
whether they should be a separate class or embodied in the cruiser class. 


Submarines. 


British Plan.—Division of submarines into two classes: (a) ocean-going 
type; and (5) coastal defence type, with maximum unit displacement of 
1,600 tons and 600 tons respectively. Limitation by number in each class, 
and of armament of both to 5-inch guns. Replacement age, fifteen years. 

American Plan.—Limitation by total tonnage on 5-5-3 ratio. Complete 
liberty of construction within total tonnage allocation. 

Japanese Plan.—Limitation by total tonnage on basis of existing position, 
i.e., Ships built, building and authorised. Replacement age, twelve years. 
Submarines under 700 tons displacement to be excluded from scope of 
conference. 

Position to date—Both the Americans and Japanese continue to oppose 
division into two classes, although, in order to facilitate their acceptance of 
this plan, we agreed to limitation being by total tonnage in each class. They 
both want complete freedom within total tonnage limit. With great difficulty 
they have been induced to accept maximum unit displacement of 1,800 
tons, and have agreed to limitation of armament to 5-inch guns. Replacement 
age, thirteen years. The Japanese have now received authority to withdraw 
their demand for the exclusion of small submarines from the scope of the 
conference. 


Destroyer Class. 

British Plan.—Division into two types: (a) flotilla leaders; and (5) de- 
stroyers, with maximum unit displacement of 1,750 tons, and 1,400 tons 
respectively. Limitation of each class by numbers. Limitation of armament 
to 5-inch guns. Replacement age, twenty years. 

American Plan.—Destroyer class to include all naval surface combatant 
vessels between 600 and 3,000 tons displacement, with a speed exceeding 
17 knots. Limitation by total tonnage on 5-5-3 ratio. 

Japanese Plan.—Consideration of destroyers and cruisers in one category 
(surface auxiliary vessels). Limitation by total tonnage on basis of existing 
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position, i.e., ships built, building and authorised. Replacement age, sixteen 
years for vessels over, and twelve years for vessels under, 3,000 tons displace- 
ment. 

Position to date——Both Americans and Japanese have agreed to division 
into two classes, and to maximum unit displacement of 1,850 tons for leaders, 
and 1,500 for destroyers, the former not to exceed 16 per cent. of the total 
tonnage allowed for destroyer class as a whole. They have also agreed to 
armament being limited to 5-inch guns. Replacement age to be sixteen 
years unless, after further consideration, the Japanese are prepared to in- 
crease it, in which case the Americans will follow suit. 


Cruiser Class. 

British Plan—Division into two classes: (a) 8-inch gun type, subject to 
Washington maximum displacement of 10,000 tons, with limitation by 
number on 5-5-3 ratio; and (6) a smaller type, not to exceed 7,500 tons 
displacement, with a maximum gun calibre of 6 inches. Limitation to 
be by number according to respective requirements. Replacement age, 
twenty-four years. 

American Plan.—One class, to include all surface vessels between 3,000 and 
10,000 tons displacement. Limitation by total tonnage on 5-5-3 ratio. 

Japanese Plan.—Consideration of cruisers and destroyers in one category 
(surface auxiliary vessels). Limitation by total tonnage on basis of existing 
position, i.e., ships built, building and authorised. Replacement age, 
sixteen years for vessels over, and twelve years for vessels under, 3,000 tons 
displacement. 

Position to date—While the Americans and Japanese have been induced, it 
will be seen, to accept our proposals, with only slight modifications, in the 
case of destroyers and submarines, they have consistently refused to consider 
any of the suggestions which have been put forward in regard to cruisers, 
and the Americans have evidently been awaiting instructions from Washing- 
ton. These having presumably been received, Rear-Admiral Jones at the 
meeting of the Technical Committee yesterday read out a statement, copies 
of which were subsequently handed round. Its text was forwarded to you in 
my telegram No. 153.3 Though the British delegates were evidently intended 
to read this document as something in the nature of an ultimatum, I person- 
ally believe that it is to a large extent bluff—a view which seems to be borne 
out by the reluctance which the Americans are displaying to avoid any 
discussion in public until the matter has been further threshed out in private. 
Indeed, unless the big-navy party has gained the ascendency in the United 
States, and the situation has so crystallised as to persuade President Ccolidge 
that a failure of the conference can be so engineered as to form a better 
election cry than would its success, I can hardly believe that he will face the 
onus of wrecking a conference which he himself called, and of sacrificing 
the useful work which it has already accomplished in many respects. 


3 See No. 395, note 2. 
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At the same time the Americans are undoubtedly in a difficult position. 
You will remember that under their opening proposals they allocated to the 
United States of America and to the British Empire a total tonnage in 
cruisers of 300,000 to 350,000 tons. They are thus in the dilemma, if they 
Insist on parity with us, of having to claim a larger number of vessels than 
they either require or can justify. In order to ease them out of this situation, 
we have explored a number of schemes, the most promising of which was a 
suggestion that limitation should be effected by incorporating in the treaty 
the actual cruiser building programmes of the three Powers. They have 
declined to listen either to this or to any other suggestion, and have made no 
contribution to the discussion in the Technical Committee. 

On learning of the declaration made by Rear-Admiral Jones to-day 
[sec], I addressed you a brief telegram$ in order to satisfy myself that you 
would not wish us to depart materially from the instructions which were 
settled in London before we left for Geneva. I am to see Mr. Gibson 
to-morrow morning [sic]* privately, after which I will send you a further 
report by telegram.¢ 

I have, &c., 
W. C. BRIDGEMAN 


4 This despatch was evidently drafted on July 5. 
5 No. 395. 6 No. 400. 


No. 404 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received Fuly 7, 10.20 a.m.) 
No. 159 L.N. Telegraphic [W 6336/61 [98] 


Immediate GENEVA, July 7, 1927, 4.30 a.m. 


Following from First Lord of the Admiralty for Prime Minister only. 

Your telegram No. 99.! 

Please rest assured that I should in no circumstances have taken any 
formal decision involving either rupture of negotiations or departure from 
existing instructions until government had reviewed situation. Position 
though inconvenient has not yet fully developed and is therefore not yet 
critical. In face of our straight talk this morning? as a result of American 
action yesterday in technical committee Gibson’s whole attitude showed 
that he was still desirous of agreement. You will see from my telegrams that 
further expedients are to be explored though it must be admitted that our 
position has been rendered rather more difficult by line taken by Japanese 
this afternoon—see my telegram 1573—though it is not yet clear that they 


1 No. 398. 
2 See No. 400. The present telegram was evidently drafted on July 6. 
3 No. 405. 
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will adhere rigidly to their figures if Americans agree to a substantial reduc- 
tion in numbers of 10,000 ton type.‘ 

Please note that although we have been trying ever since we arrived to 
elicit an expression of Japanese opinion we have always been put off until 
today with reply that they were not yet in a position to make any declaration. 

‘ In Tokyo telegrams Nos. 298-9 of July 9 Sir J. Tilley reported that the Japanese press 
continued ‘to show no appreciation of basic reasons underlying British necessity for 
seventy cruisers’ and suggested that the British case should be fully explained to press 
representatives, including those from Japan, at Geneva. He added that ‘the main point, 
however, is that Japanese feeling is necessarily governed by the realisation that if America 
builds to anything like our standard Japan will have to follow at ruinous cost’. With refer- 
ence to these telegrams the British Delegation at Geneva stated in their telegram No. 170 
L.N. of July 10 that the British case had been explained to Japanese journalists on numerous 
occasions, but that the majority of them spoke nothing but Japanese. The telegram con- 
cluded that the ‘real difficulty is that Japanese building programme is below the figures 
they would have to build if America accepted a figure which would give us our minimum 


requirements, unless, of course, number of 10,000-ton cruisers demanded by Americans 
can be substantially reduced’. 


No. 405 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received Fuly 7, 9 a.m.) 
No. 157 L.N. Telegraphic [W 6319/61 [98] 


Immediate GENEVA, July 7, 1927, 4.35 a.m. 


Following from First Lord of the Admiralty to Prime Minister and 
Cabinet. 

At informal meeting this evening! of principal delegates of the three 
Powers, Viscount Ishii handed round a memorandum. Text in my immedi- 
ately following telegram.? 

Viscount Ishii explained that Japanese delegation were set on obtaining 
a substantial reduction in surface auxiliary craft. Although he did not 
wish to talk in ratios, the figure of 400,000 tons or thereabouts for British 
Empire and United States in respect to cruisers only would mean consider- 
able increase 1n Japanese construction when translated into Japanese 
quota on the basis of a ratio of 5 to 3:5 or 5 to 4. The increase indeed would 
be such that Japanese would have to retire from the discussion rather than 
accept it. He had therefore proposed the plan outlined in the memorandum, 
namely that minimum figures for cruisers and destroyers suggested in 
original American proposals should be combined to form one surface auxili- 
ary class and adopted as basis of discussion. He wished to put this proposal 
formally at the meeting of Executive Committee on Friday.3 In reply to 
question from me Viscount Ishii admitted that it would make all the differ- 
ence if Americans would be content with ten or twelve cruisers of 10,000 


1 This telegram was drafted on July 6. The minutes of this meeting are printed in 
Records of the Conference for the Limitation of Naval Armament, op. cit., pp. 113-15. 
2 Not printed. For this statement v. tbid., p. 113. 3 July 8, 1927. 
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tons type instead of twenty-five which is the figure they are at present 
talking of. Americans let this pass without voicing objection. 

While we were of course unable to resist the Japanese intention to discuss 
their plan in Executive Committee my colleagues and I pointed out that 
its result would be to put British Empire in a still more impossible position. 
American delegates evidently by way of extending the olive branch after 
what had passed at our private meeting with them this morning,‘ intimated 
their willingness to explore further a plan tentatively examined some days 
ago but subsequently abandoned, namely that limitation be effected by 
actually incorporating in the treaty cruiser buildmg programmes of the 
three Powers up to 1936, the earliest possible date of expiry of proposed 
treaty, if made codeterminable with Washington treaty which has always 
been American ideal. We supported American suggestion and it was eventu- 
ally agreed that while Japanese would bring up their proposal on Friday 
the intervening time should be spent by experts in endeavouring to find some 
adaptation of the above-mentioned plan which might result in bringing all 
three of us closer together. 

Since examining Japanese memorandum, we have come to the conclusion 
that the figure of 400,000 which we understand them to have adopted as 
representing what they had calculated to be our status quo, i.e., ships built 
(? and) building but not those projected must have been based on mis- 
calculation which we are taking steps to correct.§ 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 157 July 6th, repeated to Washington 
and Tokyo. 

* See No. 400. 

$ Captain Egerton of the British Delegation reported at a meeting of British Empire 
Delegations on July 7 that ‘he had gone over that morning to see Admiral Schofield [of 
the American Delegation], taking with him a skeleton building programme which he had 
proposed to ask the Americans to fill up to suit their own ideas to form a basis for discussion. 
Admiral Schofield, however, in spite of a request not to do so, had immediately reverted 
to the question of total tonnage and had asked him what our proposed total tonnage in 
1936 would be. He had informed him that it would be in the neighbourhood of 465,876 tons. 
Admiral Schofield replied that it would be difficult to discuss the question owing to our 
proposed tonnage being above 400,000 tons. After consulting with Mr. Gibson on the 
matter Admiral Schofield returned and stated that his instructions were to refuse to discuss 
the question owing to the British proposals being above 400,000.’ 


No. 406 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. London (Geneva) 
No. 101 Telegraphic [W 6352/61/98] 
Important FOREIGN OFFICE, July 7, 1927, 2.30 p.m. 
Following for Mr. Bridgeman from Prime Minister: 


In view of your telegrams Nos. 157,' 158? and 1593 we do not desire to 
send you any fresh instructions at this stage but my immediately following 


t No. 405. 2 See No. 405, note 2. 3 No. 404. 
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telegram‘ gives a statement of the British case which you may use at the time 
and in the manner which you consider desirable for the purpose of making 
clear to America and the world the strength and reasonableness of our 
position and the sincerity of our effort to promote further limitation of 
armaments. 

At present it would appear that the gross misrepresentations spread 
by the American correspondents at Geneva hold the field and that the 
restrictive effect of our proposals and extensive result of American plan 
are understood neither here nor elsewhere. 

See also my further telegram No. 103.5 

Cannot you make fuller use of Steward® for getting our case better and 
more fully stated in the British, American and foreign press. 

Repeated to Washington. 

* No. 408. 5 No. 407. 

6 Mr. Steward of the News Department of the Foreign Office was Press Officer to the 
British Delegation to the Conference. With reference to this telegram Mr. Steward stated 
in particular in a letter of July 7 to Mr. Yencken of the News Department of the Foreign 
Office: ‘In the first place let me say at once that at no Conference which I have ever attended 
have our delegates given more press conferences and I have never issued so much technical 
and official information as at this one. The whole of the delegation has literally thrown 
itself with enthusiasm into the provision of material for the press. I have never once asked 
for information without our delegates and experts having provided at [sic] at the shortest 
possible notice. The First Lord has fallen in with every suggestion I have made as to meeting 
the press, not only the journalists of Great Britain but of all other nations. ...So far as I 
am concerned I literally spend all my time pushing our case. Unfortunately quite a number 
of American journalists came out here with the expressed intention of smashing the confer- 
ence and I regret to say that nothing on earth will make them give up using untrue and 
manifestly unfair figures. They seem to be pushing the case of the steel and big navy inter- 
ests of America and are determined to continue in that policy. It must further be remem- 
bered that the journalists of certain continental nations are also not at all anxious for the 
success of the conference, but I think both in the case of the American journalists and in the 
case if [sic] these latter they have already done their worst and toa large extent shot their bolt. 
It has been a terribly uphill battle to break down prejudice and to educate them as to the 
real facts and we have also been greatly handicapped by the deliberate and partial leakages 
which have occurred both from American and, I regret to say, French quarters. Most of 
our special correspondents who are here are seen regularly every day and I have not heard 
a single complaint from them.’ 


No. 407 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. London (Geneva) 
No. 103 Telegraphic [W 6352/61/98] 
Important FOREIGN OFFICE, july 7, 1927, 3.15 p.m. 


Your telegrams Nos. 157,' 158? and 159.3 

We observe from your telegrams Nos. 157 L.N. and 158 L. of N. that the 
discussion hitherto has proceeded upon a basis of aggregate tonnage e.g. 
400,000 tons or 600,000 tons. It appears to us that such a discussion is not 


1 No. 405. 2 See No. 405, note 2. 3 No. 404. 
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helpful. How can we usefully argue the matter in terms of tonnage divorced 
from quality? If for instance we were limited to e.g. 450,000 tons it would 
become necessary so to employ the limited allotted tonnage as to secure the 
maximum protection which our peculiar situation requires. This would or 
might involve a large scrapping of our smaller cruisers and a large measure 
of construction in more powerful vessels. Such a development so far from 
producing any economy would involve us and the other countries concerned 
in greatly increased expenditure. 

It would further appear to be very important to insist constantly upon the 
vital distinction between the larger type of fighting cruisers and the smaller 
type which we require for the purpose of imperial communication. This 
distinction is as vital as that between battleships and cruisers. In relation 
to the former class we are prepared to assent to a basis of equality with the 
United States. In relation to the second and less important class we cannot 
for the reasons we have given surrender our freedom of action and we do 
not question the right of other countries to decide at their discretion upon 
their own requirements. 

Repeated to Washington. 


No. 408 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. London (Geneva) 
No. 102 Telegraphic [W 6352/61/98] 


Important FOREIGN OFFICE, July 7, 1927, 5 p.m. 

My telegram No. gg! (of July 6th). 

His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain has always sympathised with 
President Coolidge’s desire to carry yet further the work of naval disarma- 
ment which was begun at Washington in 1921-22 with such happy results. 
The Geneva Conference was therefore begun under fortunate auspices, and 
has, so far as His Majesty’s Government are able to judge, been doing much 
valuable work. But they note with regret that in certain quarters their 
policy has been misunderstood, and in consequence somewhat mis-represented. 

The essential principle accepted at the Washington Conference referred 
only to capital ships and aircraft carriers; and with regard to these it was 
agreed between the three leading naval powers that they would accept for 
a period of at least ten years certain limitations as to numbers, armament, 
tonnage and replacement. 

If the Washington policy is now to be extended it can only be in one or 
both of two ways. The cost of capital ships may be still further reduced, 
and limitations may be devised in respect of vessels other than capital ships— 
vessels about which the Treaty of Washington is silent. On both these 
possible lines of advance our delegation is prepared to lay suggestions before 
the Conference. 

In regard to the first of them, however, we desire to say nothing at the 


t No. 398. 
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present moment. In deference to what we understand to be the desire of the 
Conference, we reserve our proposals until a later stage. We do not think that 
they are likely to occasion any serious difficulty, but it is clear that it 1s 
under this head that the most important economies may be anticipated. 

The questions raised by any proposal to limit the number of cruisers are 
of a more complex character. The suggestions of His Majesty’s Government 
are, broadly, as follows. We propose to divide cruisers into two classes— 
the heavy and the light; and to adopt for the heavy class the same principles 
as those adopted at Washington in the case of capital ships. We think, in 
other words, that their size and armament might with advantage be limited, 
and that the numbers permitted to each of the Treaty powers should be in 
the Washington ratio. 

This seems to His Majesty’s Government to be a reasonable application 
of an accepted principle to the case of heavy cruisers. But when we turn from 
heavy cruisers to light, wholly different conditions must be taken into account. 

It is of course true that a fleet of a given size requires auxiliary vessels of 
a given number, whatever be the position of the country to which the fleet 
belongs or the seas in which it is required to operate. On this point there 
need be no dispute. But in addition to these auxiliary vessels cruisers are 
required by all maritime countries to perform duties quite unconnected 
with organised fleets, and by no country so much as by the British Empire. 
This special position is, of course, due to a geographical sub-division which 
has no parallel in history. In times of peace small difficulties and disorders, 
wholly without international significance, which in States differently situated 
would be dealt with by the police or a frontier guard, may often make it 
necessary to send a cruiser. In times of war the insular position of Great 
Britain and the seas which divide it from its Colonies and from the self- 
governing communities with which it is associated within the Empire present 
even greater difficulties—difficulties not always present to the imagination 
of those who live and think in terms appropriate to great continents. During 
the Washington Conference this point was dealt with by Lord Balfour in 
words which it may be worth while to recall :— 


‘Most of my audience (he said) are citizens of the United States. The 
United States stands solid, impregnable, self-sufficient, all its essential 
lines of communication completely protected from any conceivable 
hostile attack. 

‘It is not merely that you are 110 million population; it is not merely 
that you are the wealthiest country in the world; it is that the configu- 
ration of your country is such that you are wholly immune from the 
particular perils to which, from the nature of the case, the British Empire 
is subject. 

‘Suppose, for example, that your western states were suddenly removed 
10,000 miles across the sea. Suppose that the very heart of your Empire 
was a small and crowded island depending upon oversea trade not merely 
for its luxuries but for the raw material of those manufactures by which 
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its superabundant population lives, and for the food upon which they 
subsist. Suppose it was a familiar thought that there was never a moment 
of the year when within the limits of your State there was more than seven 
weeks’ food for its population, and that that food could only be replenished 
by oversea communication. If you will draw this picture and if you will 
realise all that it implies, you will understand why it is that no citizen 
of the British Empire, whether he be drawn from the far Dominions of 
the Pacific or lives in a small island in the North Sea, can ever forget that 
it is by sea communication that he lives, and that without sea communi- 
cation he and the Empire to which he belongs would perish together.’2 


How can an Empire thus situated voluntarily surrender its right to live? 
How can it abandon by formal treaty the possibility of co-operation in mutual 
defence between communities which own a common allegiance, though 
divided from each other by all the oceans? 

These are considerations which may surely appeal to all. Yet it has been 
stated that the objection felt to any surrender of the liberties willingly con- 
ceded to the British Empire by the Washington Conference is due not to the 
inevitable necessities of self-defence, but to an arrogant desire for maritime 
superiority. Great Britain, it has been said, refuses ‘parity’ to the United 
States. The statement has already been formally contradicted. It is wholly 
without foundation. What are the facts? The President of the United States 
has invited us to take part in a Conference, summoned to diminish the burden 
of naval armaments. We have gladly responded to the call. We accept 
the principle announced by Mr. Gibson (who presides over the Conference) 
—the principle ‘that Navies should be maintained at the lowest level com- 
patible with national security’.3 We do not dispute the right of the American 
government to build cruisers in numbers sufficient to secure this object. 
We cannot surrender a similar right for ourselves. It is our manifest interest 
to build no more than we must; it is no less our duty and our intention to 
promote the world’s desire for a diminution of armaments. We do not for a 
moment suppose that the United States, which has summoned the Conference 
to further this great ideal, will ever be influenced in their naval policy by any 
motive but the desire for national security or that in their estimate of the naval 
requirements of different states geographical considerations will be ignored.* 

Repeated to Washington unnumbered.$ 


2 This extract from Lord Balfour’s speech at the second plenary session of the Washington 
Conference on November 15, 1921, is printed in a variant version in Conference on the 
Limitation of Armament, Washington, November 12, 1921-February 6, 1922, pp. 98-100. It is 
cited in The Times, July 28, 1927, p. 12. 

3 See Records of the Conference for the Limitation of Naval Armament, op. cit, p. 19, for this 
citation from Mr. Gibson’s speech on June 20. 

‘ The draft of this telegram was initialled by Lord Balfour. 

5 In an unnumbered telegram of July 8 Sir E. Howard enquired whether he might make 
a communication in the sense of the present telegram to Mr. Kellogg. Sir A. Chamberlain 
conveyed his approval in his telegram No. 327 to Washington of July 9. Sir E. Howard’s 
ensuing memorandum of July g to the State Department is printed in Papers relating to 
the Foreign Relations of the United States 1927, vol. i, pp. 86-88. 
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No. 409 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received July 8, 9.30 a.m.) 
Unnumbered Telegraphic [W 6371/67/98) 


Important WASHINGTON, July 7, 1927, 7.38 p.m. 

My telegram unnumbered July 6th.! 

As instructed I expressed to Secretary of State yesterday hope of His 
Majesty’s Government that United States Government would not bar 
discussion at Geneva of reduction of size of capital ships and extension 
of their lives. He said Japanese Ambassador had just told him that the 
Japanese Government would like to have a preparatory discussion on this 
point after an agreement had been reached on all other classes of vessels. He 
continued that United States Government was in favour of economy wherever 
possible and was not in principle opposed to discussion of these two points 
but they felt that no agreement touching the matter settled by Washington 
Conference ought to be arrived at by this Conference because of, amongst 
other reasons, the absence of France and Italy. He said that no immediate 
economy would be effected by proposal even if agreed to now, that next 
Conference at which France and Italy would be present could meet in 
January 1931 instead of August of that year, provided all parties to Treaty 
agree to that date. If an agreement could be reached then on proposal of 
His Majesty’s Government that would be early enough for practical purposes. 

Meanwhile he thought there would be no objection to private preparatory 
discussions between United States Government, Great Britain and Japan 
on this point at Geneva or elsewhere so that they could be informed of each 
other’s views on the subject provided always that agreement on all other 
matters now under discussion at Geneva were previously arrived at. 

However he says that he desired first to take the opinion of the delegates 
at Geneva and had cabled for their views. 

t No. 401. 

2 Cf. No. 401, note 3. In an unnumbered telegram of July 7 (not printed) Sir E. Howard 
reported that he had been informed by the State Department that they had learnt that the 


United States Delegation at the conference saw no objection to discussions taking place at 
Geneva and that the British Delegation had been so informed. 


No. 410 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received Fuly 8, 9 a.m.) 
No. 163 L.N. Telegraphic [W 6388/61/98] 


Immediate GENEVA, July 8, 1927, 1.18 a.m. 
Following for Prime Minister from Mr. Bridgeman. 
Your telegrams Nos. 101 and 103.! 
My telegrams Nos. 1572 and 1583 reported a single private conversation 


™ Nos. 406 and 407 respectively. 2 No. 405. 3 See No. 405, note 2. 
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at which Japanese opened their mouths for the first tume. Americans are 
of course wedded to the principle of total tonnage for political reasons, and 
introduce it on every point and at every stage in the discussions. It was not 
till yesterday’s meeting* that we learned that Japanese apparently intended 
to support them in this. We have not yet really got down to method by 
which quotas will be allocated. British experts are doing their utmost in 
technical committee to get adoption of our own proposals for division into two 
classes etc. with the intention of forcing discussion into terms of numbers. 
Americans merely repeat ‘we want total tonnage’. 

We have persistently insisted on vital distinction between large 8 inch 
gun fighting cruisers and smaller types used for defence of our trade com- 
munications. Advice given in your telegram No. 103 might well have been 
written as a report of what we have been doing. In spite of these difficulties 
a large measure of agreement on classification has been reached and technical 
committee having got as far as they can go, sittings of the executive committee 
are about to be resumed at our demand. I do not think we shall get a fair 
field for our case until we have another plenary sitting for which I intend to 
press tomorrow. 

As regards press I have held mass meetings of (a) British journalists and 
(6) journalists of all nationalities. At some of these meetings British experts 
attend and explain technical points having bearing on our case, and answer 
questions. We also are constantly distributing explanatory statements. In 
addition to that I have given exclusive interviews to various agencies and news- 
papers. In between-whiles we make full use of Steward who is most helpful. 

Our difficulties are: 

(a) The moderate interest taken so far by British public as a whole with the 
result that much of the information we give out 1s not used. 

(6) The fact that American journalists naturally take their cue from their 
own delegation. They cannot be expected to use everything we give them. 

(c) Methods employed by American delegation to which I decline to stoop. 

(d) Fact that there is a large section of the public in America determined 
to wreck the conference at all costs. 

(e) What seems to me rather half-hearted support of our case by our 
embassy in Washington and “Times’ correspondent there. 

+ i.e. on July 6: this telegram was drafted on July 7. 


S It was considered in the Foreign Office that this paragraph was not a fair criticism of 
H.M. Embassy at Washington. 


No. 411 
Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir E. Howard (Manchester, Mass.) 
Unnumbered Telegraphic [(W 6352/61/98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 8, 1927, 9.30 p.m. 
Following for your guidance in explanation of arguments used in tele- 
grams to Geneva, repeated to you. 
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As pointed out in telegram No. 102 to Mr. Bridgeman,! the needs of the 
British Empire are entirely different from those of any other Power, and 
while we are prepared, in the interests of disarmament and economy, to 
agree to a definite tonnage, with a definite ratio for the larger 10,000 ton 
type cruisers which are required for Fleet purposes, we are not prepared to 
limit the numbers of the smaller class, the number of which is governed by 
the special needs of the Empire, for police work and defensive measures, 
being utilised consequently as scattered and unsupported units in waters 
adjacent to the territories of the Empire. 

The proposition that we should be limited to a total tonnage without 
restricting the size of gun and ship, cannot be accepted, if for no other reason than 
that it would entail an expenditure and impose on us the necessity of making 
an effort in construction which would mean not economy, but vast increase in 
expenditure. 

It would result, not in disarmament, but considerable augmentation of 
our cruiser force. 

The reason for this would be that whereas the United States of America and 
Japan would build up to their allotted tonnage vessels of large type with 8" 
guns and up-to-date construction, we should have to scrap a large number 
of our existing cruisers of small tonnage and gun power and out-of-date 
construction, and replace them with vessels capable of holding their own 
against the new vessels of other Powers. 

The American proposals are to keep the total tonnage for cruisers at a 
very low figure whilst not agreeing to a reduction in the size of ship or gun. 

This combination denies us the minimum number of ships necessary for 
our security and to meet the peculiar needs of the Empire. 


1 No. 408. 


No. 412 


Record by Sir A. Chamberlain of a conversation with the American Ambassador' 
[W 6462/61/98] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 8, 1927 


Mr. Houghton made an urgent request for an interview this morning. 
He told me that he was without instructions, he was acting entirely on his 
own initiative and he was taking some responsibility in so doing, but the 
news which he received from Geneva and the effect which it was having in 
the United States caused him such anxiety that for his own peace of mind he 
felt it necessary to see whether there was anything which he could do that 
might prevent an impending calamity. He was afraid that the Geneva discus- 

t This record was made for the Prime Minister. Copies were sent to Lord Balfour and 
Lord Beatty, and the substance was incorporated in Foreign Office despatch No. 939 to 


Washington of July 11. For a report by Mr. Houghton see Papers relating to the Foreign 
Relations of the United States 1927, vol. i, pp. 84-85. 
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sions had very nearly reached a deadlock. If they broke down the result 
in America would be formidable. The President had no sympathy with the 
big navy people and no great liking for big ships, but in the commotion 
which would follow a disagreement at Geneva he would be a cockle-shell 
on the waters quite unable to control or direct the storm. The difficulty 
arose from the size of our demand for cruiser tonnage. He knew the point 
of view of the American navy people. It was that, owing to the fact that 
America had practically no naval bases abroad and we had many scattered 
over the world, small cruisers were useless to the United States and the 
multiplication of small cruisers resulted wholly to our advantage. If, then, 
agreement failed on this point, what he feared was that American opinion 
would regard the Washington Conference as having failed and the restrictions 
we there accepted as having proved wholly to the disadvantage of America. 
A new programme of construction would be begun to which no limit could 
be put and the ultimate result might probably be a movement on the part 
of the United States to get rid of all restrictions. 

The Ambassador spoke with evident feeling and, I am sure, with complete 
sincerity. I need not repeat here the arguments which I drew from our 
recent discussions and telegrams to Mr. Bridgeman to show the nature and 
the cause of our need and to convince him of the unreasonableness of the 
American position. He came back always to the statement that in the view 
of Americans the small cruiser was useless to them for want of bases, and 
that an unlimited construction of small cruisers would involve for America 
the building of a large number of the big cruisers, and would not only prevent 
further agreement but jeopardise the measure of agreement which was 
obtained at Washington. 

He said that he considered the position so serious that he had felt bound 
to ask me whether there was anything that he and I could do to avert 
disaster, and he tentatively put forward the suggestion that if we could 
provisionally agree to some moderate figure of aggregate tonnage—-say, in 
the neighbourhood of 400,000 tons—he would then do his utmost to procure 
American assent to a limitation within that total of the tonnage of particular 
classes, notably of the large type of cruiser. He was in a position to write 
direct to President Coolidge and felt that he had a not negligible influence 
with him. 

I told the Ambassador that speaking with the same friendly frankness 
wh[ich] he had used I must say that H.M.G. felt deeply the ungenerous 
&—I must say the misleading—character of the messages sent by the 
American Press correspondents at Geneva who had grossly misrepresented 
the attitude of the British delegation & the effect of the British proposals. 
I said that the view which was held in America in regard to the small 
cruisers which we considered vital to patrol our lines of communication and 
supply prevented me from being sanguine of success, but I took as serious 
a view of the possible consequences of disagreement as he did himself, and 
like himself felt bound to do anything that was possible to avert so disastrous 
a result. 


1A. III 657 uu 


I would at once communicate what he had said to me to the Prime Minister, 
Lord Balfour and the Admiralty, and I would see whether there was any 
possibility of making progress on the basis of his suggestion. I added that 
the latest telegrams that I had seen from Mr. Bridgeman seemed a little 
more hopeful, as it appeared from them that other suggestions had occurred 
to some of the delegates and were being discussed among them. Mr. Houghton 
replied that that was not his information; he feared the Geneva conversa- 
tions had come to an absolute deadlock. 

Is it possible for us to meet at any time this afternoon or even late this 
evening after King Alfonso’s dinner ?? 

A.C. 


2 A dinner held by the Spanish Ambassador, the Marquess de Merry del Val, in honour 
of King Alfonso of Spain, who was paying a private visit to London. 


No. 413 
Letter from Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. Houghton 
[W 6462/61/98] 
Personal FOREIGN OFFICE, july 8, 1927 


My dear Ambassador, 

I immediately communicated to the Prime Minister and the colleagues 
whom I named to you the substance of our conversation of this morning! 
and this evening we met to discuss it with the close attention which it re- 
quired. | 

We are at this moment expecting further telegrams of great importance 
from our delegation at Geneva which may have a very important bearing 
on the points you and I discussed. We must therefore await them before 
taking any decision. It is possible that they may require personal consulta- 
tion with our representatives, and that we may therefore have to ask fora 
short adjournment at Geneva; but I hope in any case to be in a position to 
make a further communication to you on Monday.? 

We greatly appreciate the friendly feelings which inspired your initiative. 
We ourselves are much concerned at the course which the public discussion 
of these questions has taken and we shall, you may be sure, do anything we 
can to find a solution on which all can agree. 

Yours very sincerely, 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN? 
t See No. 412. 2 July 11, 1927. 
3 This letter is printed of. cit., vol. i, pp. 85-86. 
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No. 414 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received July 9, 10.25 a.m.) 
No. 165 L.N. Telegraphic [W 6423/61/98] 


Immediate GENEVA, July 9, 1927, 2.30 a.m. 


Following from British Delegation, Naval Conference. 

Report of meeting of Executive Committee this morning.! 

Viscount Saito made a statement (text in my immediately following 
telegram)? regarding Japanese attitude on capital ship question. Mr. Gibson 
said that United States government had given its careful consideration to 
British proposals regarding size and replacement age of capital ships and 
aircraft carriers. He was glad to say that they would not object to an infor- 
mal exchange of views on those proposals if and when agreement reached on 
auxiliary craft. After successful conclusion of other work conference might 
pass resolution laying these proposals before Washington treaty powers 
recommending that if agreeable to them 1931 conference should be held 
early that year instead of in August in order to give time to determine 
effects of any decision reached by that conference with regard to capital 
ship replacement programme which was due to begin in November of that 
year. British delegates pointed out that that would not give time for any 
modification of design and stated that they could not agree not to raise 
this question unless and until agreement had been reached on other points. 

Committee then reviewed report of technical committee. American and 
Japanese delegates were anxious to do no more than take note of report or 
at the most discuss points of drafting detail. British delegates pressed for 
full discussion of the subject matter but agreed to defer this till tomorrow 
in deference to plea of Japanese delegation for more time to study its contents. 
In a preliminary way however we emphasized disappointment at the manner 
in which British proposed limits for unitary displacement had in every 
case been forced up. 

After general discussion it was agreed that report should be published 
at once in a form clearly indicating provisional nature of its recommen- 
dations. It was issued this afternoon (text by bag tomorrow).‘ Broadly 
speaking report brings out efforts of British representatives to secure accept- 
ance of British proposals for division into two classes low maximum displace- 
ment and small armament. It concludes with a reservation by American 
delegation to the effect that their agreement to all recommendations is 
subject to decisions which may be reached on (a) total tonnage limitation 
in all categories and (5) methods to be adopted to provide for transition 
from status quo to ultimate status contemplated by the treaty. 


1 This telegram was drafted on Friday, July 8. The minutes of this meeting are 
printed in Records of the Conference for the Limitation of Naval Armament, op. cit., pp. 54-60. 

2 Not printed. The Japanese statement is printed ibid., pp. 54-55. 

3 V. ibid., pp. 140-2. 

* The British Delegation’s despatch No. 39 of July g is not printed. The enclosed report 
is printed ibid., pp. 142-4. 
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Viscount Saito then made formal statement in terms of document given 
in my telegram No. 158.5 I® replied by pointing out that there had been 
some misunderstanding inasmuch as figures had been calculated on basis 
of replacement ages in force previous to 1925 and placed on the table a 
memorandum (text by bag tomorrow)? giving figures reached on basis of 
replacement ages now in force in British navy. Gibson made a statement in 
eulogy of Japanese proposals. 

Thoughout the meeting which was attended by a representative of each 
dominion British delegates deplored slow progress of negotiations and 
apparent misconception of their proposals. We insisted on an early plenary 
session at which British case could be fully stated in public. Both Americans 
and Japanese pleaded for further discussion in executive committee on the 
plea that it would be better to settle major points of difference in private 
rather than ventilate them in public as a result of which it would be more 
difficult to recede from the attitude taken up. We agreed to further meeting 
of the executive committee tomorrow on the understanding that plenary 
session would be held on Monday but did not desire to press for final answer 
to our proposals at that session if delegates of other powers wished for further 
time. 

At plenary session we shall of course re-state British case in the matter of 
capital ships as well as of auxiliary vessels. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 165; repeated to Washington and Tokyo. 


5 See No. 405, note 2. 6 Mr. Bridgeman. 
7 This memorandum, received in the Foreign Office on July 12, is printed of. cit., p. 145. 


No. 415 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir E. Howard (Washington) 
No. 325 Telegraphic [W 6413/61/98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 9, 1927, 6 p.m. 

Your telegram of July 7th.' 

Frequent reference has been made to a conference in 1931 in accordance 
with paragraph 2 of Article XXI of Washington agreement. 

The original expectation was that this conference should be held in 1929 
SO as to give time to apply its decisions to the designs of battleships to be 
ordered in 1931. Delay in ratification automatically postponed the intended 
year of conference until 1931. Admiralty consider that at least three years 
is required to apply to a new battleship a change in armament and tonnage 
owing to the time required to design a new type of gun and mounting. 
Hence the opportuneness of the British proposals being made at this period. 
Any decision come to, should a conference be held in 1931, could not be 
given effect to in the ships to be laid down that year. 

Repeated to Tokyo No. 136 and Geneva No. 110. 


t No. 409. 
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No. 416 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Recewed Fuly 10, 11 a.m.) 
No. 169 L.N. Telegraphic [W 6415/61/98] 


Immediate GENEVA, July 9, 1927, 7.55 p.m.! 


Following from First Lord for Prime Minister and Cabinet. Begins:— 

From American attitude at this morning’s meeting? chance of getting as 
far as reaching an agreement as we had hoped is not improved. We have 
been quite unable to move Americans from stand that they cannot accept 
any arrangement under which our allocation of cruiser tonnage would 
exceed 400,000 tons on the ground that no higher figure would have any 
chance of passing Senate. They admit that no matter what form of plan we 
propose they can only consider it in terms of total tonnage. The best we 
may be able to get, and this was confirmed as a result of this afternoon’s 
private meeting,? is agreement incorporating building programme for a 
limited period of years. I am having various possibilities examined. 

Line I propose to take at Monday’s* plenary meeting is to re-state and 
justify the whole of our proposals; to show how they have been blocked by 
action of Americans in fixing total tonnage quotas beforehand without 
regard to what type of ships are required and to state that we remain as 
anxious as ever to reach some satisfactory agreement and are consequently 
prepared to adopt any other plan provided only that our national security is 
safeguarded. Finally I shall indicate other possible lines of approach. If 
meeting nevertheless takes unsatisfactory turn I shall seek your further 
instructions. 

At 11 p.m. I have received the news that prospects of agreement on basis 
of building programme are fairly good. It is possible that we may have more 
difficulty with Japan than America over this.5 


? It would appear that this telegram was despatched later than the time here recorded: 


see below. 2 See No. 417. 
3 See Records of the Conference for the Limitation of Naval Armament, op. cit., p. 116, for the 
minutes of this informal meeting of delegates. * i.e. July 11, 1927. 


5 In the course of a private letter of July 10 to Mr. Villiers, Mr. R. H. Campbell, joint 
secretary to the British Delegation, stated that late on July 9, Captain Egerton, accompanied 
by Captain Toyoda of the Japanese Delegation, called on Admiral Schofield with the latest 
edition of the plan for setting out in the treaty a building programme for each of the three 
Powers, ‘our experts having already filled in the number of vessels which we should build in 
each year. The spaces for the American ships had of course been left blank, but, on Egerton 
inviting him to fill them in, Schofield, evidently as a result of the rumpus in the morning, 
at once put down the American figures. The number of big 10,000 ton ships was fifteen; 
up till now, they have always talked of twenty-five (a point which we had been going to 
rub well in at the plenary session). Egerton reported this this morning and we were 
beginning to have doubts as to the advisability of a plenary session if the Americans were 
really coming to reason, when there arrived a letter from Cecil urging that we should call 
it off. The First Lord agreed to do so, provided he could obtain from Gibson a definite assur- 
ance that he (Gibson) regarded the plan as a really likely basis of agreement.’ For Mr. 
Bridgeman’s letter to this effect to Mr. Gibson see Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the 
United States 1927, vol. i, p. 91. 
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No. 417 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received Fuly 10, 3.15 p.m.) 
No. 168 L.N. Telegraphic [W 6414/61/98) 


Immediate GENEVA, July 10, 1927, 9.30 a.m. 


Following from British delegation. 

At meeting of executive committee this morning! consideration of report 
of technical committee was continued. 

In answer to my? enquiry as to which class should be taken Americans 
pressed for discussion on cruisers and were supported by Japanese who 
repeated their proposal that (? sub)? total of American minimum figures for 
cruisers and destroyers combined should be taken as a basis of discussion. 
I pointed out difficulties in the way of discussing total tonnage until type 
and size of ships had been decided. 

Lord Cecil from point of view of the man (? in the street) and Admiral 
Field from that of the naval officer strongly supported me. 

Admiral Jones somewhat half-heartedly supported by Gibson continued 
with exasperating obstinacy to harp on American total tonnage thesis. 

At this stage I suggested that there was one point prima facte . . .4 Japanese 
decision namely desirability for strict limitation of number of large cruisers. 
Viscount Ishii in reply reiterated desire of conference to reduce total tonnage 
to as low a limit as possible and advocated attempt to fix number of big 
cruisers as first step towards this limitation. He then proposed number of 
10,000 ton cruisers should be limited to 10 each for British Empire and 
United States and 7 for Japan and went on to support my suggestion of a 
few days ago that we should retain some of our old cruisers after they had 
reached age limit for replacement i.e. that they should be outside the scope 
of any agreement. 

I acceded in principle to Japanese suggestion for limitation of big cruisers 
and intimated that something in the neighbourhood of figures proposed 
by Japanese could probably meet our views. 

Americans met this advance by further reiteration of total tonnage 
principle and opposed any limitation by numbers though indicating that 
on basis of 400,000 tons they would require 25 big cruisers. I pointed out 
to Jones that although we had not attempted to state what his requirements 
should be and he had never told us what they were, he was now presuming 
to fix our requirements for us. 

Gibson then made a conciliatory speech in which he explained that 
American proposed maximum of 400,000 tons had not been fixed with the 
idea of suggesting to other countries limit to which they must descend but 


! This telegram was drafted on July 9. The minutes of this meeting are printed in Records 
of the Conference for the Limitation of Naval Armament, op. cit., pp. 61-67. 

2 i.e. of Mr. Bridgeman. 

3 In another text of this telegram this word reads ‘joint’. 

4 The text is here uncertain. In another text of this telegram this passage read: ‘one 
point of agreement between the Japanese and ourselves, namely, desire for’, &c. 
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was simply largest figure to which American delegation expected to be 
able to obtain consent of Senate. Finally he admitted possibility that 
agreement might be reached on lines of a programme of construction. 

Viscount Ishii supported him in that and suggested programme should 
only go up to 1931 beyond which date Japanese were unable to give details 
of their construction. 

Committee then adjourned after agreeing that plenary meeting should 
be held at 3 p.m. on Monday July 11th. 

We are to hold private conversations this afternoon. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 168, repeated to Washington and Tokyo. 


No. 418 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Recetved Fuly 11, 9 a.m.) 


Unnumbered Telegraphic [W 6471/61/98] 


Private. Most confidential WASHINGTON, July 10, 1927, 10.40 p.m. 


I met Secretary of State and Mr. Hoover' alone last night at dinner at 
house of Mr. Castle of State Department? and we spoke of naval conference 
quite informally. Stating that the position seemed to be reaching a deadlock 
at Geneva, I asked Mr. Kellogg if an adjournment to think over situation 
out of Geneva, where press was creating an unnecessarily heated atmosphere, 
would not be better than actual break up of conference. 

He said you had already confidentially suggested possible adjournment of 
a fortnight to United States Ambassador in London: and that if a break- 
down was really imminent, which he did not think was yet the case, he 
believed this would be a good plan. 

I said I thought personally that more than a fortnight would be necessary 
to bring down the temperature and that it might even be better to adjourn 
sine die so as to give ample time for full consideration of the problem in all 
its aspects. 

He objected that he thought Japanese would never return but I thought 
they were so keen on economy that if there was a real prospect of agreement 
they would do so. 

When I said that main difficulty now seemed to lie in reconciling our 
needs for a small type of cruiser with American declaration that they needed 
only a few of these but that to obtain parity of tonnage they must make up 
the balance in a larger type, Mr. Hoover said he would not care how many 
smaller cruisers Great Britain had as he did not believe they would be used 
against United States of America. But Mr. Kellogg said ‘that is not the 
question. We could make use of small cruisers too. Crux of matter is that 


! United States Secretary of Commerce. 
2 Assistant Secretary of State. 3 See No. 413. 
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President called this conference to limit construction and reduce expendi- 
ture. At Washington conference Lord Balfour agreed in principle to a total 
tonnage of 450,000 of all auxiliary craft and you are asking for 600,000 tons 
in cruisers alone of which you have now about 360,000. 

‘Fact is that we cannot understand what changes have occured in general 
naval situation to warrant this large increase. If we agreed to it it would 
mean that in one way or another we should have to build up to it and we 
should have stultified ourselves in the eyes of the people for having accepted 
a programme of an increase in armaments and expenditure when we 
publicly announced that we were out for reduction of both. Whether we 
agree to it or whether we do not he said the result would be the same unless 
your government will be content with something approaching their present 
cruiser tonnage for Congress will certainly insist on formidable programme 
of large cruisers. President stopped them last spring but he will not be able 
to do so again.’ 

I said this did not alarm me as I also did not believe American cruisers 
would be used against us. 

Mr. Kellogg replied that was not the question. Trouble was that if now 
any one power thought it necessary to increase naval armament largely this 
example would surely be followed all over the world with disastrous results 
to us all. 

My impression from this conversation is that as I have already reported,‘ 
President, Mr. Kellogg and Mr. Hoover are genuinely for reduction of 
construction and of expenditure but may be overborne by popular clamour 
created by big navy party and press if His Majesty’s Government cannot 
find any way to avoid increasing present tonnage and expenditure. 

Mr. Hoover’s last words on the subject were:—‘I wish they would leave 
this to be negotiated by civilians. Then I believe we should get an agree- 
ment at once.’ 

Secretary of State said ‘if Sir Austen would go to Geneva I would go too.’ 


* See No. 376. 


No. 419 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. London (Geneva) 
No. 111 Telegraphic [W 6512/61/98) 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 11, 1927, 2.45 p.m. 


Following for Mr. Bridgeman from Prime Minister. 

The government desire to express to you their warm appreciation of the 
skill, patience and tact with which you and all members of the British 
delegation and its staff have conducted the difficult negotiations with which 
you have been charged. We are happy to find confirmation in recent 
telegrams of the complete agreement which is established between the 
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delegation and this [the] government and which has led you to the same 
conclusions and alternative suggestions as we had reached.! 

1 Mr. Bridgeman replied in Geneva telegram No. 175 L.N. of July 12 expressing the 
grateful appreciation of himself and his colleagues for this message which had much 


encouraged them at a time of considerable difficulty. The atmosphere that day appeared 
better. 


No. 420 


Sir F. Tilley (Tokyo) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received July 11, 7.30 p.m.) 
No. 304 Telegraphic [W 6487/61/98] 


TOKYO, July 11, 1927, 3.30 p.m. 

General Tanaka told me today that he was exceedingly anxious about 
the state of affairs at Geneva and he wished me to tell you that he considered 
it of the highest importance that some result should be achieved. Otherwise 
it would be worse than if no conference had been held. Public opinion here 
would Le greatly . . .! if there was no result and he insisted that some result, 
however small, was essential. So strongly did he feel this, that he desired 
me to tell you that in his opinion matters should be dealt with practically 
by statesmen who could over-rule experts. At present it looked as if increase 
of armaments would be the outcome. 

I said that I would at once telegraph to you. At the same time, so far 
as I could see, it was partly because the cruiser question had in one sense 
been treated politically that difficulty had arisen. We had stated, not the 
minimum tonnage, but minimum number of cruisers which we absolutely 
required, even if they were only small ships, to police and to protect our 
world wide imperial communications, food routes and so forth. Therefore 
America had claimed, not on the grounds, as I believed, of absolute re- 
quirements, but of political prestige, a tonnage equal to ours. Japan, 
whose position was something like ours, would understand this and also 
that we had to consider France and Italy, and if our case had been so set 
forth at the outset the way might have been clearer, but arising at this stage 
our demands had produced an impasse. 

I said that, as a matter of fact, I had seen at the beginning of the Confer- 
ence if not earlier a statement that the question must be considered on the 
basis of just requirements rather than of ratios if a result was to be produced. 
I would, however, put His Excellency’s point of view clearly before you. I 
added that I gathered that the British and American points of view would be 
developed today at Geneva. 

He said that Japan’s anxiety was to reduce the burden of expenditure 
and the danger of war, and his delegates had been instructed to spare no 
effort in bringing about a compromise which would lead to some result. 

Addressed to Foreign Office: repeated to Geneva No. 28. 


! The text is here uncertain. Another text of the telegram here included ‘disturbed’. 
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No. 421 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. London (Geneva) 
No. 112 Telegraphic [W 6513/61/98] 


Secret FOREIGN OFFICE, July 11, 1927, 7 p.m. 


Following for Mr. Bridgeman. 

“The Chancellor of the Exchequer shares your view that a possible solution 
may be found in agreement of three Powers to specific programmes by 
numbers and quality of cruisers for three or four years to come. He thinks 
this should certainly be explored. He presumes however that we shall not 
be committed to any increase in numbers and quality beyond the programmes 
settled between you and him in 1925,' without Treasury and Cabinet being 
first consulted and having a perfectly free decision in the matter uncom- 
promised by anything said at Geneva.’ 


1 See Cmd. 2476 of 1925, Navy: Programme of New Construction, for this programme for 
the years 1925-6 to 1929-30. The programme had been approved by the Cabinet following 
an examination by a committee under the chairmanship of Lord Birkenhead, Secretary of 
State for India, of the naval building programme in the light of differences between the views 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty and the Chancellor of the Exchequer: cf. Parl. Debs., 5th 
ser. H. of C., vol. 187, cols. 480—5. See also Stephen Roskill, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 444-52. 


No. 422 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Recewed Fuly 12, 11.15 a.m.) 
No. 173 L.N. Telegraphic [W 6508/61/98] 


Immediate. Conference GENEVA, july 11, 1927! 


Addressed to Foreign Office, Telegram No. 173, July 11th, Washington 
and Tokyo. Following from First Lord of the Admiralty to Prime Minister 
and Cabinet. 

Mr. Gibson? and Viscount Ishii appealed to me this afternoon for a short 
further adjournment of plenary session} on plea that once any statement for 
[on] differing positions or policies has been made in public there is danger that 
road to agreement may be blocked. Their idea was that senior delegates 
should be given a rest (I think Mr. Gibson realises that Admiral Jones’s 
methods are anything but conducive to conciliation), and that a sort of 
private committee composed of one junior expert and one civilian from each 
delegation should try their hand at composing different standpoints on 
cruiser question. I could not refuse of course without exposing myself to 


1 The time of despatch is not recorded. 

2 For Mr. Gibson’s report of a conversation with Mr. Bridgeman in the afternoon of 
July 11 see Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1927, vol. i, p. 95. 

3 For letters exchanged between Mr. Bridgeman and Mr. Gibson on July 11 respecting 
the postponement of the plenary session on account of the assassination of Mr. O'Higgins, 
Irish Minister for Foreign Affairs and Delegate to the Conference, v. ibid., p. 92. 
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charge of closing the door but I insisted that discussion should not be allowed 
to drag on. This in effect was consensus of opinion previously reached at 
meeting of empire delegation this morning. 

I agreed therefore with Mr. Gibson and Viscount Ishii that private 
committee should report to senior delegates tomorrow; that if report was 
favourable plenary meeting would be held generally upon this hopeful basis 
and that if report was unfavourable we should revert to points* at which I 
had demanded a public session for the purpose of throwing more daylight 
on the British case. 

Meanwhile we think it will best serve our interests to ignore the flood of 
vituperation poured out by American press. 

I have had a straight talk with two best American journalists as well 
as our own. 


* Another text of this telegram here read: ‘revert to the point’. See No. 414. 


No. 423 


Memorandum by Sir A. Chamberlain recording a Conversation with the 
United States Ambassador on July 11 respecting the Naval Conference at 
Geneva’ . 


[W 6601/61/98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 11, 1927 


In pursuance of the promise which I had made in my letter of Friday? 
evening last to the American Ambassador} that I would make a further 
communication to him to-day, I asked him to call upon me at 6.30 this 
evening. I said that he would have seen from my letter that we had given 
immediate and most careful attention to the verbal communication which 
he had made on Friday morning.* I had been again in conference this 
morning with the same colleagues, when we had hoped to be in possession 
of the telegrams which we were expecting from Geneva. For some reason, 
however, we were still without the information for which we had been 
waiting. Nevertheless, I was authorised on behalf of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to make a suggestion to him. I should like, however, in the first instance 
to state very briefly the position as it appeared to us. When we received 
President Coolidge’s invitation, we had already been studying for some time 
the question of a further limitation of naval armaments and that study was 
naturally carried on intensively when we decided to accept the President’s 
invitation. Our delegation had, therefore, gone to Geneva with a carefully 
thought out scheme, of the effect of which I might give him perhaps some 
idea when I said that, if our proposals as a whole were adopted, they would 
produce in our own case a reduction of nearly {50,000,000 over what we 
otherwise estimated would be our normal naval expenditure in the next 


1 This memorandum was circulated to the Cabinet. 
2 July 8, 1927. 3 No. 413. * See No. 412. 
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few years and corresponding relief to the budgets of other Powers. I did 
not suggest that the immediate relief to the United States would be as great 
as we recognised that they were in some sense behind in their cruiser pro- 
gramme and had leeway to make up. 

Our delegation from the first made the frankest statement of our needs in 
the Experts Committee and had given detailed information to enable the 
other delegations to appreciate and judge them. On the other hand the 
American experts had until Tuesday or Wednesday of last week persistently 
refused to give any information as to United States needs on the ground that 
such a statement involved political considerations which were not suitable 
to the Experts Committee. But in the middle of last week they had produced 
a document,5 almost in the form of an ultimatum, which indicated that, out 
of the total cruiser tonnage which they proposed, 250,000 tons would be 
devoted to the construction of the largest class of cruiser not included in the 
category of capital ships, in other words to what might be described as 
10,000-ton cruisers with 8-inch guns. At present we had built or building 
fourteen of these cruisers and a fifteenth was included in our approved 
programme. The United States Government had actually two and the 
construction of six others had been contemplated, though as yet no money 
had been provided for them. Admiral Jones’s proposal was therefore to 
increase an actual two and a contemplated programme of eight to the 
number of twenty-five. Whereas our proposals meant, as I had said, a 
reduction of something like £50 million in the expenditure which we con- 
templated as normal, this American proposal would force us into a great 
new building programme of the most costly and most menacing class of 
vessel outside the category of capital ships and would result in an increase 
of expenditure and armament instead of in a reduction of either. In our 
view any overhead limitation of cruiser tonnage was useless as a means 
of limitation unless a limit were also placed upon the amount of this tonnage 
which could be devoted to the 8-inch gun ship, for it was obvious that this 
latter class of ship could only be met by its like and that the smaller cruiser 
with the lighter gun would be useless if there were to be a greatly extended 
construction of the more powerful type. 

The Ambassador here interrupted me to refer again to the smaller cruiser 
as the cruiser of limited range, useful to the Power with numerous naval 
bases but useless to the United States. I replied that I had duly reported 
his argument in this case and was now in a position to reply to it. I was 
informed that the American naval experts at Geneva had never produced 
this argument, and the British naval experts could not believe that they 
would ever base themselves upon it, for they must know that it had no 


5 See No. 395, note 2. 

6 In connexion with the repetition of this statement to Tokyo (see No. 443, note 2) a 
letter of July 16 from the Admiralty stated that it was not strictly accurate. The United 
States had two 10,000-ton cruisers, laid down in 1926, which should be completed in 1929. 
Contracts had been placed for another six and sums of money voted for these. A further ten 
cruisers were projected in a Bill presented to Congress in the previous session and awaiting 
authorisation. 
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technical foundation. The smaller class which we contemplated of about 
7,500 tons with 6-inch guns would have a cruising range at full speed of 
between 3,000 and 4,000 miles, and at their normal or economic speed, which 
was, of course, the speed which they would employ except in moments of 
urgency or in the chase, their cruising range would extend to between 7,000 
and 8,000 miles. Such cruisers, therefore, could proceed from America 
throughout the whole line of American naval bases and could reach to 
whatever port the American Government might desire to send them. 

Reverting to the question of the tonnage limit, I said that it appeared to 
us that, if we had to make an agreement with America only, no great diffi- 
culty would arise. It was equally true that we had every reason to suppose 
that we could easily reach a limit applicable to Japan and ourselves if we 
were negotiating with Japan alone and had no other Power to consider, 
but the difficulty arose from the tripartite nature of our conversations. The 
proportion of cruiser tonnage which Japan was prepared to accept o:- 
a-vis England she was not willing to adopt z1s-d-vis the United States. If, 
therefore, the United States embarked on the large cruiser extension which 
was suggested by Admiral Jones, it would put up the Japanese demand and 
again react upon our own. It appeared to us, therefore, that in a three-Power 
negotiation there were almost insuperable difficulties in getting agreement 
to a ratio of total tonnage based on the theoretical needs of each of the three 
Powers for all time, and that we must, therefore, seek some other method 
of turning this difficulty. In these circumstances, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment proffered the following suggestion :— 


Instead of endeavouring to fix maximum overhead tonnage for all time 
based on theoretical needs embracing far larger construction than any of 
the Powers now had in contemplation, a solution should be sought on 
lines of an agreement as to the total in each class beyond which each 
party would not go up to 1936, viz., the date of the expiration of the 
Washington Treaty, before which the whole subject must obviously be 
again considered. 


If the United States Government approved this suggestion and would 
issue instructions to Mr. Gibson to seek a solution on these lines, the British 
Government would send similar instructions to Mr. Bridgeman. 


I told the Ambassador briefly what I had said in the House of Commons 
this afternoon,” which he said would be helpful. He asked me to note on a 
piece of paper for him the exact words of the British suggestion as stated 
above, and I accordingly gave him a copy of it. When I was explaining to 
him the effect upon our building programme of Admiral Jones’s proposal 
to construct twenty-five 10,000-ton cruisers, he enquired what number we 
claimed, and I replied, ‘the same parity for which you ask,’ but added that, 
so anxious were we for an alleviation of the burden on our peoples and for a 


7 Sir A. Chamberlain’s speech on July 11 is printed in Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 
208, cols. 1774-87: see especially cols. 1784-6. 
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restriction of armaments that, though we had actually fourteen such vessels 
under construction and though our present programme included a fifteenth, 
we should be prepared, if the American Government were content with a 
lesser figure, actually to scrap some part of the cruisers already under dis- 
cussion. 

Finally, as I had just received Sir E. Howard’s private and most confi- 
dential telegram of the roth July,® I said, but without specifically alluding 
to it, that, if Mr. Kellogg and the American Government thought that 
conversations between Mr. Houghton and myself would facilitate agree- 
ment, I would readily lend myself to them, though there was a little danger 
in carrying on negotiations simultaneously in two places, and it was for 
that reason that we had suggested the issue of parallel instructions to Mr. 
Gibson and Mr. Bridgeman. I added with mental reference to the conclud- 
ing words of Sir E. Howard’s telegram, that if by any chance Mr. Kellogg 
thought it desirable that he and I should meet, I should be glad to fall in 
with his wishes, not that I contemplated that it would be possible for me 
to go to Washington at this moment, but that, if Mr. Kellogg thought it 
desirable, we could both go to Geneva.? 

A.C. 


8 No. 418. 
® Mr. Houghton’s report on this conversation is printed in Papers relating to the Foretgn 
Relations of the United States 1927, vol. i, pp. 97-98. 


No. 424 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Recetved July 12, 9 a.m.) 
No. 174 L.N. Telegraphic [W 6509/61/98) 


GENEVA, July 12, 1927, 1.16 a.m. 


Following from Mr. Bridgeman for Prime Minister. 

Real obstacle to any progress here is the obstinate and intolerable attitude 
of Admiral Jones. It is clear that Gibson is conscious of this but he seems 
not to have the strength or authority to bring him to reason. Would it be 
possible for our ambassador at Washington to point out to United States 
Government that if Admiral Jones persists in asking us to agree to his figure 
of total tonnage without knowing how many large cruisers America intends 
to build all hope of agreement must be abandoned. If we agreed we should 
be in the position either of submitting to inferiority to, and not parity with, 
America in offensive power, or abandoning number of cruisers we consider 
essential for the protection of our food supplies. Agreement with his plan 
would also entail ludicrous result that a conference called for limitations of 
armaments had eventuated in a decision which would enormously increase 
offensive power of the fleets of the world. 

Perhaps a word from Sir E. Howard based on this idea might be helpful. 
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No. 425 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. London (Geneva) 
No. 113 Telegraphic [Telegrams 47] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 12, 1927, 12.50 p.m. 


Sir E. Howard has represented! that it would have an excellent effect on 
United States public opinion if it were generally known that Dominion 
Governments support British proposals for cruisers. He suggests a state- 
ment for publication in this sense. If you? agree, could you induce Dominion 
delegates to draw up statement as suggested and telegraph it to Washington 
for publication? 

(Repeated to Washington, unnumbered.) 


™ In an unnumbered telegram of July 8. 
2 This telegram was evidently intended for Mr. Bridgeman. 


No. 426 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received July 13, 9 a.m.) 
No. 324 Telegraphic [W 6602/61/98} 


WASHINGTON, July 12, 1927, 4.57 p.m. 

Naval Conference. 

Mr. Campbell telegraphs to me from Manchester that he notices a distinct 
change for the better in press comments which lead him to suppose the 
reasons for our cruiser proposals are beginning to dawn on the American 
public. Even Geneva messages are better; thus the ‘New York World’ 
correspondent ascribes some of the blame to the tone of Geneva messages 
to the American press and to the Big Navy propagandists. May I suggest 
that it is most important to be careful in any public statements we make at 
Geneva not to stem this change in the tide? 

The ‘New York Times’ today in a telegram from London contains an 
excellent statement issued, it is said, by a ‘responsible spokesman of the 
government’, beginning ‘the British government would prefer the United 
States to build in all classes ship for ship and ton for ton’, and continuing 
with a statement stressing the defensive nature of cruisers of 7,500 tons and 
under and of the offensive nature of 10,000 ton cruisers (if this could be 
satisfactorily proved to the ordinary layman it would be a great help). 
Any further statement for quotation here should run on these lines if pos- 
sible. In fact I think the statement quoted could hardly be bettered, with 
the exception of one sentence, namely, ‘we should prefer America to have a 
large navy in defensive ships.’ This looks rather like interference in American 
requirements which the public here resent terribly. One of the oldest 
English correspondents in New York told me that in his opinion four-fifths 
of the people do not care the least about a big navy and that they could 
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only be stirred up to vote for it if they believed that England was trying to 
get the better of them by trickery. To show that this is the case has of course 
been the aim of the Big Navy correspondents at Geneva—but, said my 
informant, all their articles will be forgotten in twenty-four hours if once an 
agreement is reached. I think this is true. 


No. 427 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir E. Howard (Washington) 
Unnumbered Telegraphic [W 6580/61/98 | 


FOREIGN OFFICE, july 12, 1927, 9.30 p.m. 

In your private and confidential telegram of the roth instant! you report 
Mr. Kellogg as saying that at the Washington conference Lord Balfour 
agreed in principle to accept total tonnage of 450,000 for all auxiliary 
craft. 

This is not the case and a thorough search here of the minutes of the Wash- 
ington Conference has failed to produce any confirmation of Mr. Kellogg’s 
statement. 

At the Second Plenary Session Lord Balfour referring to the 450,000 ton 
allowance proposed by United States of America made the oft quoted 
statement which is as follows: 

‘They have as we think rightly taken the battle-fleet as the aggressive 
unit which they have in the main to consider; and in the battlefleet you 
must include those auxiliary ships without which a modern battlefleet has 
neither eyes nor ears, has little power of defence against certain forms of 
attack and little power of observation; little power of dealing with any 
equal foe to which it may be opposed. 

“Taking these two as really belonging to one subject, namely the battle- 
fleet, taking these two the battleships themselves and the vessels auxiliary and neces- 
sary to the battlefleet we think that the proportion between the various countries 
is acceptable; we think the limitation of amounts is reasonable; we think 
it should be accepted, we firmly believe that it will be accepted.’ As quoted 
in American Press, however, the words underlined? are invariably omitted. 

Lord Balfour further qualified his statement as follows :— 

‘However there may be other questions of detail, questions connected 
with replacement, questions connected unth cruisers which are not connected with or 
required for fleet action. 

But these are matters for the technical experts etc., etc.’3 

The question was not further mentioned in the Plenary Session at Wash- 
ington but in the Fifth Committee Meeting Lord Lee* stated :— 

t No. 418. 2 Here italicized. 

3 These extracts from Lord Balfour’s speech on November 15, 1921, are printed in a slightly 
variant version in Conference on the Limitation of Armament, Washington, November 12, 1921—February 
6, 1922, pp. 100-2. * First Lord of the Admiralty 1921-2. 
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“But, if the submarine were abolished, the British Empire Delegation 
could accept, with modifications in detail, practically the whole of the 
American proposal in regard to the lightening of these burdens.’s 

Finally at the Ninth Committee Meeting Lord Balfour made the following 
statement :— 

‘Public notice had now been given in the most formal manner that this 
great fleet was to be built on the shores nearest Great Britain and it must 
necessarily be a very great menace to her. He had no doubt that if the 
occasion arose Britain would be equal to it, but it was on condition that 
she reserved the full right to build any auxiliary craft which she considered necessary 
to deal with the situation.’® 

Please take the first available opportunity of correcting Mr. Kellogg’s 
evident misapprehension on the point. 

Repeated to Geneva No. 115. 


5 For this statement of December 22, 1921, v. tbid., p. 484. 
© This statement of December 28, 1921, is printed in a slightly variant version, ibid., p. 576. 


No. 428 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. London (Geneva) 
No. 116 Telegraphic [W 6601/61/98) 


Confidential FOREIGN OFFICE, july 12, 1927, 9.40 p.m. 


Following for Mr. Bridgeman from the Prime Minister. 

In my immediately following telegram I repeat to you for your information 
Foreign Office telegram, unnumbered, of the 12th July to Washington,! 
recording an interview between the Foreign Secretary and the American 
Ambassador on Friday? and a subsequent communication which he made 
to the Ambassador yesterday after consultation with Lord Balfour, Lord 
Beatty and myself. 

In framing the suggestion which the Secretary of State made to the 
Ambassador we had in mind the fact that the solution which we were 
suggesting was in fact the very proposal which your telegrams? showed you 
to have contemplated as a way out of the difficulty. 

Sir Esmé Howard’s private telegram of July roth,* also repeated to you, 
shows that the American Ambassador had already reported home his 
first conversation with the Foreign Secretary, and it explains the purport of 
the concluding part of the Foreign Secretary’s telegram to Sir Esmé Howard 
of today’s date. 


1 Not printed. This telegram of July 12 was a slightly abbreviated version of Nos. 412 
and 423. 

2 July 8, 1927. 

3 See Nos. 417 and 416. 

* No. 418. 
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No. 429 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received July 13, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 176 L.N. Telegraphic [W 6587/61/98] 


Immediate GENEVA, July 12, 1927, 11.55 p.m. 

Following from British Delegation, Naval Conference, for immediate 
information of Admiralty. 

As a result of informal conversations between junior members of dele- 
gations! the following proposal is to be considered in private tomorrow, 
Wednesday, by chief delegates as a possible basis of agreement. 

The British Empire and United States not to exceed 550,000 (repeat 
550,000) tons of auxiliary surface combatant craft under the following ages. 

Cruisers—16 years. Destroyers—12 years. 

Japan to accept a similar total tonnage limit on approximately 5-3 ratio. 

This would be subject to conditions as follows :— 


(A) Each nation to have right to retain an additional twenty per cent 
(repeat twenty per cent) of this total tonnage in units over age limits specified 
above. 

(B) 10,000 ton cruisers to be limited in number to 12~-12-8. 

(C) All other cruisers constructed in the future are not to exceed 6,000 tons 
(repeat 6,000 tons) or to mount a gun exceeding 6 (repeat 6) inches. 

(D) York, 4 Hawkins class, 4 Furutakas, and 10 Omahas to be scrapped 
before 1945 (repeat 1945). 

Further explanation is contained in my immediately following telegram.? 


t For Mr. Gibson’s account of these conversations see Papers relating to the Foreign Relations 
of the United States 1927, vol. i, pp. g8—ror. 
2 No. 430. 


No. 430 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received July 13, 9 a.m.) 
No. 177 L.N. Telegraphic [W 6589/61/98) 


Immediate GENEVA, july 12, 1927, 11.55 p.m. 


Following from British Delegation to Naval Conference. 

My immediately preceding telegram.! 

Reason for condition (d) 1s in order to provide for elimination of the 
Furutakas Northward? Hawkins class and Omahas as early as possible being 
vastly superior to the new type of cruisers now suggested and at the same 
time to avoid scrapping new and efficient ships. 

Proposed total tonnage would appear to meet our requirements up to 
1936 which is the earliest possible date proposed for termination of this 


t No. 429. 2 On another copy of this telegram this word read ‘York’. 
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agreement and for some years after. Untimately [sic] it would enable us to 
maintain 12-10,000 ton cruisers . . .3 6,000 ton cruisers and 14 flotillas of 
latest British design or any other proportion within total tonnage. 

It should be noted that cruiser mine-layer and small aircraft carrier would 
have to be included in 66,000 [stc] ton cruisers mentioned above. 


3 The text is here uncertain. Another copy of the telegram here included ‘sixty’. 


No. 431 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received July 13, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 178 L.N. Telegraphic [W 6588/61/98] 


Immediate GENEVA, July 12, 1927, 11.55 p.m. 


Following from First Lord of the Admiralty for Prime Minister and 
Cabinet. 

Scheme reported in delegation telegrams Nos. 176 and 177! was reached 
with great difficulty and appears to offer a possible way out of impasse into 
which we have drifted. It is of course entirely provisional and may require 
considerable argument before acceptance by the other delegations. I pro- 
pose to discuss it privately with heads of American and Japanese delegations 
to-morrow. 

t Nos. 429 and 430 respectively. 


No. 432 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received July 13, 7.45 p.m.) 
No. 181 L.N. Telegraphic [W 6613/61/98] 


GENEVA, July 13, 1927, 5.45 p.m. 
Following from British Delegation. 


Naval Conference. 

In the light of complete change in...! since your telegram No. 113? 
was despatched, there is of course no longer need for any such step. We will 
bear it in mind in case American attitude were again to harden but would 
there not be some danger of giving the umpression: 


A. That we were uneasy as to justice of our case? 
B. That we were dragging Dominions at our heels? 


Attitude of Dominions delegates in Executive Committee must have 
made it plain to American delegation that Dominions fully support us.3 


1 The text is here uncertain. Another text of this telegram here included ‘the situation.’ 

2 No. 425. 

3 Sir A. Chamberlain’s telegram No. 335 to Washington of July 14 authorized Sir E. 
Howard to make whatever use he thought fit of the information in this sentence. Sir E. 
Howard reported on July 21 in Washington telegram No. 344 that he had spoken accordingly 
to the correspondent of the Associated Press. 
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No. 433 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Recetved July 14, 9 a.m.) 
No. 325 Telegraphic [W 6623/61/98] 


WASHINGTON, July 13, 1927, 7.40 p.m. 
Your telegram unnumbered of July 12th respecting Lord Balfour’s and 
Lord Lee’s statements at Washington Conference.' I read this to Secretary 
of State to-day referring to his statement that British delegation had accepted 
in principle total tonnage figure of 450,000 at Washington Conference. He 
said that when he said this he certainly thought this was general impression 
conveyed by speakers quoted. He was not aware that words underlined in 
your telegram in quotation from Lord Balfour had been omitted in the 
press not having seen them quoted in the press. He did not seem to attach 
great importance to the matter in any case and now that his attention has 
been drawn to qualifying conditions he will no doubt cease to refer to our 
supposed unqualified acceptance of these figures. 


1 No. 427. 


No. 434 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received Fuly 13, 10.40 p.m.) 
No. 182 L.N. Telegraphic [W 6614/61/98] 


GENEVA, july 13, 1927, 8.10 p.m. 

Following from First Lord of the Admiralty for Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs and Cabinet. 

Your telegram No. 117.! 

We have already been working for three days on lines on which you 
suggest giving us instructions with fairly good results. As you say, negoti- 
ating simultaneously in two places is most dangerous. You will of course 
consider effect on our position here if you came out. It would be interpreted 
everywhere that ministers here and particularly Admiralty were not in 
accord with views of Cabinet whereas in fact we have been working in 
complete agreement with Foreign Office and government at home from 
the start. 

? See No. 428, note 1. 
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No. 435 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received Fuly 13, 10.40 p.m.) 


No. 179 L.N. Telegraphic [W 6640/61/98] 
GENEVA, July 13, 1927, 8.20 p.m. 

Following from British delegation to naval conference. 

My telegrams Nos. 176, 177 and 178! which have since been repeated to 
Washington and Tokyo for information. 

Result of this morning’s private meeting? showed sufficient general agree- 
ment to enable plenary meeting to be fixed for tomorrow afternoon at which 
tone will be mutually conciliatory and hopeful. 

Americans appeared likely to raise some difficulty in regard to limitation 
of smaller type of cruiser at 6,000 tons displacement. They may press for 
some latitude enabling them to build a number of 7,500 ton ships. Possibly 
some such arrangement might be fitted into the scheme on condition that 
armament does not exceed 6 inch. But I feel very doubtful if Americans 
will agree to 6 inch guns. 

Japanese made considerable difficulty on the score that figures under this 
scheme do not show sufficient reduction all round. They say their national 
psychology is such that they would be bound to build up to any figure fixed 
as maximum limit. 

See my immediately following telegram.‘ 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 179 of July 13th, repeated to Washington 
and Tokyo. 

' Nos. 429, 430, and 431 respectively. 

2 The minutes of this informal meeting of delegates are printed in Records of the Conference 


for the Limitation of Naval Armament, op. cit., p. 117. 
3 Presumably Mr. Bridgeman. * No. 436. 


No. 436 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received Fuly 14, 9 a.m.) 
No. 180 L.N. Telegraphic [W 6641/61/98] 
GENEVA, July 13, 1927, 8.20 p.m. 

Following from British delegation to Naval conference. 

My telegram No. 179! last paragraph. 

If the Japanese persist in making difficulties over total tonnage figures 
for auxiliary surface vessels allocated in scheme now under discussion they 
may well wreck the agreement. 

Japanese delegation have estimated their present total tonnage in above 
classes as 442,000 and that their tonnage in 1931 based on present programme 
will be 310, 000 thus showing a reduction of 30%. They appear to claim that 
corresponding reduction should be effected on British and American totals. 
Two cases are of course entirely dissimilar in as much as reduction of Japanese 


t No. 435. 
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strength would be effected by scrapping vessels of from 23 to 28 years of age 

whereas corresponding reduction in British strength could only be effected 

by scrapping comparatively modern ships of full capacity. Reduction 

according to their figures is consequently more apparent then [than] real. 
Moreover they can obtain real reduction by 


(a) Support of aircraft carrier proposals. 

(5) Reducing their inflated proposed tonnage for submarines which 
must involve them in heavy building in years immediately following 193! 
which is the limit of their present authorised programme. 


We think it would be most helpful if you would instruct Sir J. Tilley to 
speak to Japanese government on the above lines. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 180 of July 13th, repeated to Washington 
and Tokyo for general guidance pending action by you. 


No. 437 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received Fuly 14,9 a.m.) 
No. 326 Telegraphic [W 6642/61/98] 
WASHINGTON, July 13, 1927, 8.45 a.m. [p.m.] 


Your telegram unnumbered of July 12th reporting conversations with 
United States Ambassador.! 

Secretary of State read to me this morning telegram from United States 
Ambassador? reporting your new proposal as stated in your telegram above 
referred to, but without reporting previous conversation regarding Admiral 
Jones’ proposal for twenty-five larger cruisers. 

Secretary of State said he quite agreed with your views as to difficulty of 
fixing maximum overhead tonnage for all time based on theoretical needs that 
he agreed in principle to view that agreement should be sought on lines 
you suggest and that he had telegraphed to Mr. Houghton in this sense.? 

I asked him whether you had made it clear that in seeking agreement on 
total tonnage in each class of vessel up to 1936 His Majesty’s Government 
intended cruisers to be lumped together or divided into two classes. He 
said this was not clear in Houghton’s telegram and he had taken it for granted 
that they were all to be reckoned together. I said this seemed to me unlikely 
considering importance His Majesty’s Government attached to distinguishing 
between them. 

United States Ambassador also telegraphed? saying you had suggested 
that there should be an adjournment of Conference at Geneva to give time 
to consider this new proposal. With this also Secretary of State had tele- 
graphed agreement to United States Ambassador.3 

He told me he thought time had now come when an adjournment would 
be useful. 


! See No. 428, note 1. 2 See No. 423, note 9. 
3 See Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1927, vol. i, pp. 101-2. 
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With regard to meeting you at Geneva he did not think that was neces- 
sary at present as probably both you and he could do better work at home for 
the time being.‘ 

I propose to read him your telegram tomorrow and ask him if United 
States Government really supports Admiral Jones’ proposal for twenty-five 
large cruisers. 


* For a reference by Mr. Kellogg to this conversation v. tbid., p. 103. 


No. 438 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received July 14, 10 a.m.) 
No. 328 Telegraphic [W 6643/61/98] 


WASHINGTON, July 13, 1927, 10.45 p.m. 
Speaking of the conference today Secretary of State referring to diffi- 
culty of getting Japanese to accept any agreement involving cruiser tonnage 
satisfactory to Great Britain said that Mr. Gibson had telegraphed that Mr. 
Bridgeman had told him he believed that Japanese would require some 
compensation for agreeing to anything over 250,000 tons but that he (Mr. 
Bridgeman) had not yet been able to discover what.? Mr. Kellogg asked me 
if I knew anything about such compensation. I said I not only knew nothing 
whatever but that the idea of any compensation to Japan for this seemed to 
me quite out of the question. Secretary of State said he supposed there could 
be no question of giving up Singapore base. I replied that considering 
importance attached to this base by Australia and New Zealand there 
could be no possibility of it. 
I was left wondering if here they still fear our making some deal with 
Japan over North China. 


™ See No. 422, note 2. 


No. 439 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received July 14, 9.20 p.m.) 
No. 188 L.N. Telegraphic [W 6656/61/98] 


State GENEVA, july 14, 1927, 2.30 p.m. 
Following for Prime Minister from Mr. Bridgeman. 
Your telegram No. 120.! 
Of course will return if you think it necessary but Lord Cecil and I both 
feel that to ask for a weeks adjournment would give the impression that we 


t Not printed. In this telegram of 1.40 p.m. on July 14 the Prime Minister stated in 
particular: ‘We feel it is essential that we should have an opportunity of consulting verbally 
with you before definite decisions are taken at Geneva, and that it will therefore be necessary 
for you presently to ask for at least a week’s adjournment. In particular we are concerned 
about total tonnage limit.’ 
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were doubtful of our position, and that possibly we no longer possessed full 
confidence of our government, which would seriously impair prospect of 
agreement. We should therefore be grateful if we could be informed on what 
points in connection with total tonnage you feel difficulty since we believe 
we have in every step conformed strictly to our instructions and certainly 
should not agree to any settlement without reference to you. 


No. 440 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received July 15, 9 a.m.) 
No. 329 Telegraphic [W 6683/61/98] 


WASHINGTON, July 14, 1927, 4.38 p.m. 
My telegram No. 326.! 


I read to Secretary of State today your telegram of July 12th? recording 
conversations with United States Ambassador on July 8th and July 11th. 
He was much surprised at Admiral Jones’ proposal for 25 10,000 ton cruisers 
which he had never heard of. He pointed out to me that in a telegram 
from Geneva in today’s papers Associated Press correspondent states ‘Mr. 
Gibson denies categorically that American delegation ever demanded treaty 
authority to possess twenty five 10,000 [-ton] cruisers’. With regard to your 
suggestion for limitation of each ‘class of vessel’ separately till 1936 he said 
after hearing text of your telegram to me that he thought there must be a 
misunderstanding. In telegraphing his instructions to Gibson? to accept 
proposed discussion on these lines he had made it clear that the words ‘class 
of vessel’ when referring to cruisers meant, in the opinion of his government, 
all cruisers. It seemed clear however that you in speaking to Mr. Houghton 
had in mind a distinction between types of the same class 1.e. larger and 
smaller cruisers.* 

I should be grateful if this could be cleared up. 

On the whole he seemed more cheerful about the outcome of the confer- 
ence and appeared to think what was most important now was an agree- 
ment between Japan and Great Britain as to cruiser limitation.’ 


™ No. 437. 2 See No. 428, note 1. 

3 The reference is presumably to the repetition to Geneva of the telegram noted in No. 
437, note 3. 

4 With reference to this paragraph Geneva telegram No. 23 to Washington (196 L.N. 
to the Foreign Office) of July 18 transmitted to Sir E. Howard an extract from the verbatim 
record of the meeting of the Executive Committee of the Conference on July 9. This 
extract corresponded to the passage beginning, ‘The Chairman said that all they had heard 
about these cruisers’, &c., and ending, ‘The Chairman said that this meant an enormous 
increase in the offensive power’, of the minutes of this committee printed in Records of 
the Conference for the Limitation of Naval Armament, op. cit., p. 64. 

5 For an account of this conversation by Mr. Kellogg see Papers relating to the Foreign 
Relations of the United States 1927, vol. 1, pp. 106-7. 
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No. 441 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir F. Tilley (Tokyo) 
No. 149 Telegraphic [W 6641/61/98] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 14, 1927, 7 p.m. 
Geneva telegrams Nos. 179! and 180? (of July 13th). 
It now appears as if attitude of Japanese government is the obstacle to 
agreement. Please make what use you can of Geneva telegram No. 180 to 


bring them into line. 
™ No. 435. 2 No. 436. 


No. 442 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Recetved Fuly 15, 12.10 a.m.) 
No. 190 L.N. Telegraphic [W 6660/61/98] 


State GENEVA, July 14, 1927, 10.35 p.m. 
Following for Prime Minister and Cabinet from First Lord of Admiralty. 
My telegram No. 188.! 

Plenary meeting? went off reasonably well. 

Attitude conciliatory all round. 

Salient feature was that Americans made it plain that they and the Japanese 
could reach agreement on total tonnage tomorrow 1.e. that we at present are 
the obstacle to agreement. At the end Gibson said: ‘if some basis can be 
found which is mutually acceptable to British and Japanese delegations I 
feel sure that it will be possible for American delegation to make agreement 
complete’. This gives an opportunity to arrange with Japanese, if they can 
meet our requirements. Discussions which we hope may lead to provisional 
agreement, subject always to your approval before any final step is taken, 
are proceeding and are not unpromising. 

We are only so afraid that interruption at this juncture may throw negotia- 
tions back to point from which they started. 

™ No. 439. 

2 The verbatim record of this meeting on July 14 is printed in Records of the Conference 


for the Limitation of Naval Armament, op. cit., pp. 25-34. Mr. Bridgeman’s speech is also 
printed in Cmd. 2964 of 1927, pp. 7-12. 


No. 443 


Sir F. Tilley (Tokyo) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received July 15, 5.20 p.m.) 
No. 313 Telegraphic [W 6700/61/98] 
TOKYO, July 15, 1927, 2.35 a.m. 
Washington telegram No. 328.! 
I have heard nothing about Japanese demand for compensation and 
nothing except in newspapers about Singapore. So far as I can see Japanese 


1 No. 438. 
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are honestly concerned as General Tanaka says about reduction of expendi- 
ture. 

It looks rather as if by admitting American right to build up to our 
standard of cruisers we had given away to some extent position of Japanese 
who are generally understood to be afraid of United States and not of us. 

I have not seen your telegram to Washington of July 12th? and only know 
by inference what you said about adjourning the conference. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 313. Repeated to Washington, Geneva. 


2 See No. 428, note 1. Foreign Office telegram No. 146 to Tokyo of July 14, in reply to 
No. 420, had communicated to Sir J. Tilley the gist of the second and fourth paragraphs of 
No. 423 and had stated in particular: ‘We fully agree with General Tanaka as to importance 
of reaching agreement at Geneva. There is, however, no foundation for his implication 
that our proposals involve an increase in armaments. . .. Please communicate the substance 
of this telegram to General Tanaka and express the hope that the suggestion which we have 
put forward will meet with the approval of the Japanese government and so help to lead to 
agreement at Geneva. You should stress that His Majesty’s Government are no less deter- 
mined than the Japanese government to do all in their power to reduce expenditure in 
naval armament.’ 


No. 444 


Str A. Chamberlain to Mr. London (Geneva) 
No. 124 Telegraphic [W 6656/61/98] 
State FOREIGN OFFICE, July 15, 1927, 12 noon 
Following for Mr. Bridgeman from Prime Minister. 
Your telegram No. 188.! 
We agree that there is no need now for your return. 


My immediately following telegram? will give you exact statement of 
our views with which the line you have taken appears to agree. 


t No. 439. 2 No. 446. 


No. 445 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received July 16, 9 a.m.) 
No. 330 Telegraphic [W 6718/61/98] 
Confidential WASHINGTON, July 15, 1927, 3 p.m. 


Naval Conference. 

Speaking to Secretary of State this morning I said it had occurred to me 
in thinking over our conversation of yesterday that if failure of Conference 
seemed possible owing to Japanese opposition to any formula that might be 
acceptable to British and Americans this difficulty might be overcome by the 
following method. Great Britain and the United States should add a rider 
to their own agreement stating that it was understood that Japan was at 
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liberty to build up to three to five ratio in each class [of] vessel mentioned but 
that if she exceeded that British and American agreement would have to 
be reconsidered. 

The Secretary of State asked me if this had been discussed at Geneva. I 
said that I was not aware of it and that it had only occurred to me last night 
as a possible issue. He seemed not disinclined to the idea and said he would 
discuss it with the Navy Department. 


No. 446 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. London (Geneva) 
No. 125 Telegraphic [W 6705/61/98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 15, 1927, 5.30 p.m. 
Part I 


Following for Mr. Bridgeman from Prime Minister. 

My immediately preceding telegram. 

We understand that you are working upon the following lines. If so we 
are in complete agreement and there is no necessity now for personal consul- 
tation. 

We have at Washington agreed by treaty to equality of battleships. We 
are now prepared to agree by treaty to equality of large cruisers. We 
certainly do not mean to quarrel with America if she chooses to build up to 
any strength which she deems necessary. But we cannot admit by treaty 
that in regard to small cruisers the case of the British Empire resembles 
other Powers; or that parity of number means parity of strength. We can- 
not consent therefore to the insertion in a great international instrument 
of any provision which could be interpreted as meaning that we had bound 
ourselves to any arrangement which placed us in a position of permanent 
naval inferiority. 


Part II 


Although therefore ready to agree to a ratio for the 10,000 ton 8” cruisers 
we could not agree to fixing by treaty a permanent total tonnage limit for all 
classes of ships whether specified in classes or lumped together. But we are 
ready to approve an agreement fixing the actual units of the annual pro- 
grammes of new cruisers for the three Powers during say the next five years 
or if absolutely necessary up to 1936, and of course tonnage of these units 
when added up could be embodied in the agreement. Such programmes 
would naturally enable America to reduce her leeway in cruisers up to the 
point beyond which she would stimulate further building on the part of 
Japan. Should the three Powers be able to agree to such actual programmes 
a further scaling down all round might then be discussed and finally agree- 
ment be signed. 


1 No. 444. 
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We think that this is the line on which you are working. Please remember, 
however, that the British annual programmes have never been fixed by 
Cabinet or agreed to by Treasury beyond financial year 1929-30 and we 
must have an unprejudiced opportunity of considering them. 

As to period of agreement we should much prefer the shorter as it better 
safeguards our position and affords better chance of agreement. The longer 
the period the nearer the Americans might come to equality of numbers in 
practice as distinguished from theoretical right to parity, and as explained 
in Part I of this telegram equality of numbers in the case of nations with 
such different needs and perils would result in actual inferiority for us. 


No. 447 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir E. Howard (Washington) 
No. 336 Telegraphic [W 6683/61/98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 15, 1927, 7.30 p.m. 

Your No. 329.! 

The demand for twenty five 10,000 tons cruisers. 

On July 5th Americans produced in technical committee a written docu- 
ment? of which following were the first two paragraphs. 

Quotation begins. 

Position of United States delegation is that we cannot discuss cruiser 
tonnage in excess of 400,000 tons for period ending December 31st, 1936. 

That during that period we would require full liberty of action to build 
10,000 [-ton] cruisers up to a total of 250,000 tons recognising at the same time 
full rights of other Powers to build cruisers of similar characteristics up to 
tonnages in accordance with principles of Washington treaty. Quotation 
ends. 

Fact that State Department were left in ignorance of this paper makes 
me fear that our position at Geneva has never been fairly reported to them. 

As regards enquiry with which your telegram concludes please refer 
again to my unnumbered telegram of 12th July to you3 recording my conver- 
sation with Houghton from which I quote following. 

Begins. In our view any overhead limitation of cruiser tonnage was useless 
as a means of limitation unless a limit were also placed upon the amount of 
this tonnage to be devoted to the 8” gun ship. Ends. 

The words ‘in each class’ in suggestion made by me to Ambassador there- 
fore meant in each class of cruiser and were intended to provide for a limit on 
10,000 ton 8” cruisers as well as on total cruiser tonnage. If there were 
unlimited right to use cruiser tonnage for constructing the largest and most 
powerful type with 8” guns it would not be a limitation but an increase of 
armaments. 

! No. 440. 2 See No. 395, note 2. 
3 See No. 428, note 1. * See No. 423. 
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No. 448 


Sir F. Tilley (Tokyo) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Recewved July 15, 7.30 p.m.) 
No. 312 Telegraphic [W 6699/61/98] 


TOKYO, July 15, 1927, 8 p.m. 

Your telegrams Nos. 146! and 149? were received this morning and I was 
able to see General Tanaka this afternoon. 

United States Ambassador to whom he had made a statement similar 
to that made to me (see my telegram No. 304); received and communicated 
his answer yesterday. I understand it was to the effect that United States 
government agreed that the matter should now be dealt with by statesmen 
over the heads of experts and that it is being made public.‘ 

I read General Tanaka the main contents of both telegrams. I went on to 
say, as regards later telegram, that His Majesty’s Government held that 
question must be looked upon from broad point of view of respective navies, 
and not be allowed to turn on the narrow point of cruiser tonnage. We had 
been misrepresented from the first because we had asked, not for an enormous 
tonnage but for a certain number of ships, and it was when it came to 
considering how to meet American proposals that our tonnage was made to 
appear enormous. Our own proposals would have led to a reduction in expen- 
diture and in offensive power. If Japanese considered their navy as a whole 
they could clearly make large reductions irrespective of cruiser tonnage 
(Geneva telegram No. 1805). I said I undertook that... as he doubtless 
knew, prospects, since meeting of junior delegates were not made too much of 
we might hope for success. 

(? General Tanaka) said that he was quite prepared to look at matter 
from our point of view. I had mentioned a reduction of 50,000,000 pounds: 
what would be reduction consequent upon such proposals as those made by 
junior delegates. I promised to ask you but I said we must take into con- 
sideration in our answer the reduction in capital ships which we proposed. 
He assented. He said what he wanted was to be able to show people a 
big reduction in expenditure. I said this was a very statesmanlike point of view 
and I proposed therefore to inform you that General Tanaka did not wish 
to consider the matter purely from the point of view of tonnage, and was 
prepared to take a broad view of the matter, provided Conference realized 
its main object of bringing about by some means great reduction of ex- 
penditure. He assented to this. 

I ought perhaps to have pressed him to say what instructions he would 


1 See No. 443, note 2. 2 No. 441. 

3 No. 420. 

4 Sir J. Tilley subsequently reported in Tokyo telegram No. 315 of July 16 that the 
American Ambassador’s communication was of a more general nature than here reported 
and ‘amounts to little more than a pious aspiration for success of conference’. 

5 No. 436. 

6 The text is here uncertain. Another text of the telegram here read: ‘I said I understood 
that, as he doubtless knew, prospects ... [text uncertain] since meeting’. 
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give to his delegates but I seemed to have extracted something useful and 
our delegates can quote Minister for Foreign Affairs to Japanese delegates, 
I hope, with some effect. 


No. 449 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received July 16, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 191 L.N. Telegraphic [W 6719/61/98] 


Immediate GENEVA, July 16, 1927, 1.15 a.m. 
Following from British Delegation, to Naval Conference, for Cabinet and 
Admiralty :— 


In conversation with Japanese this morning! we have ascertained what we 
believe to be their true requirements with regard to cruisers, destroyers and 
submarines. 

With regard to total tonnage figure for cruisers and destroyers they made 
it perfectly clear that they would demand 65% as minimum ratio for these 
classes of vessels. This is 5% less than their original instructions. 

They also assert positively that they cannot face their country with a 
figure in excess of 315,000 and had hoped and expected to bring it even lower. 
After detailed explanation of our difficulties in bringing our own figure down 
to meet the ratio of 65% they acknowledged that they might be induced to 
agree to a figure of 325,000 tons which at the above ratio would make our 
total figure 500,000. This point they promised to confirm during the day. 
If we could meet them in this total figure they would raise no objection to 
any of the other conditions referred to in delegation telegram No. 176? and 
would agree to percentage of vessels over age being increased to 25 instead 
of 20. They agreed that within total figure there must be a definite percent- 
age allocated to cruisers and destroyers respectively. 

This would bring our total tonnage to 625,000 tons made up as follows: 
cruisers, 354,960 tons under 16 years of age, 88,740 tons over that age; 
destroyers 145,040 under 12 years of age, 36,260 over that age or in our 
language we estimate that this would enable us to maintain a fleet of 12 
10,000 ton cruisers and (? 54,) 6,000 ton cruisers. As a matter of fact we 
shall not have exceeded this number by 1936 on our present programme. 
We should have fourteen flotillas of destroyers. 

In view of the fact that above figures are within measureable [sic] distance 
of our needs should we be justified in not proposing it to the Americans with 
the chance of agreement and all that it means for the sake of this margin? 
At present responsibility rests with us in view of Mr. Gibson’s statement 
yesterday to the effect that if we and the Japanese could agree Americans 
would have no difficulty in completing the triangle.3 If we make proposals 


1 This telegram was drafted on July 15. 
2 No. 429. 3 See No. 442. 
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to them on the above lines in agreement with the Japanese we transfer 
responsibility to them. 

We also gather that if it was impossible to obtain an agreement on total 
tonnage of cruisers and destroyers they would have no objection to limiting 
10,000 ton figures to 12-12—8 and agreeing to a maximum displacement and 
gun for smaller type. We already know that this alternative is quite unaccept- 
able to the Americans. 

It is quite clear that they, the Japanese, will not go below 65% in cruisers 
and destroyers and will not exceed a total tonnage of vessels under age limit 
of 325,000 tons but that if we are unable to reduce our figure to meet theirs 
they would support us in agreeing to a definite limitation of 10,000 ton 
cruisers to 12—-12—-8 and a maximum displacement for smaller type of cruisers. 

In discussion with them on other conditions in telegram No. 176 they 
doubted very much whether United States would agree to 6,000 ton cruiser 
with a six-inch gun and stated that they would not have any objection 
inasmuch as they would not be replacing more than one or two small cruisers 
before 1936 and therefore the question of building new 8-inch gun cruisers 
would not arise during probable term of this treaty. 

With regard to submarines they definitely stated their requirements as 
recently worked out by their defence committee placing their total tonnage 
in submarines at 72,000 tons but they thought they would agree to 70,000 
tons if pressed. They also indicated that if we asked for any figure not 
exceeding 100,000 tons they would not alter their figure of 70,000 tons. It 
was very plain that they are not in competition with us in this class but are 
safeguarding themselves against Americans who have indicated that they 
will ask for at least parity with us. It is for consideration whether it would 
not be wise to ask for a maximum of not more than 90,000 tons which is the 
maximum figure suggested by the United States in their original proposals. 
It is quite evident that nothing will reduce Japanese demand for 70,000 tons. 
A ratio of 90,000 tons to 70,000 tons would be better than no agreement 
being reached at all on submarines. 

With reference to previous interview with Viscount Ishii at which the 
latter intimated that if Japanese could obtain a ratio better than 5-3 for all 
auxiliary vessels including submarines they would not press for more than 
a 5-3 ratio in cruisers and destroyers, we now understand quite plainly that 
this was a mistake. They had no wish or intention of combining cruisers and 
destroyers with submarines. 

We believe that scheme outlined in the beginning of this telegram shows a 
firm offer by Japanese but are getting it confirmed in writing. We are 
sending this at once to keep you informed. 
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No. 450 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received July 17, 9 a.m.) 
No. 332 Telegraphic [W 6725/61 [98] 


WASHINGTON, July 16, 1927, 12.40 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 336.! 


I informed Secretary of State today of American delegation’s written 
demand for liberty to build 25 10,000 ton cruisers. He repeated that he had 
never heard of this. 

I also made clear to him that in speaking to United States Ambassador of 
limiting tonnage of classes of vessels you intended to make distinction between 
classes of larger and smaller cruisers. He took note of this. 

He informed me that he had telegraphed to United States Ambassador 
to tell you that he did not think it would help matters at present juncture 
for you and him to meet at Geneva.? 

t No. 447. 


2 For Mr. Kellogg’s telegrams to Mr. Houghton regarding this conversation see Papers 
relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1927, vol. i, pp. 108-9. 


No. 451 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir E. Howard (Washington) 
No. 338 Telegraphic [W 6718/61 [98 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 16, 1927, 4.30 p.m. 
Your No. 330! (Naval Conference). 
Position at Geneva is so delicate & so difficult to follow from day to day 


that I should prefer you not to make any suggestions to Secretary of State 
except upon instructions from me. 


™ No. 445. 


No. 452 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir F. Tilley (Tokyo) 
No. 152 Telegraphic [W 6699/61 /98] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 16, 1927, 9.15 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 312.! 
Please see our telegram to Geneva No. 125? which will show you lines on 


which Mr. Bridgeman is working. It is of course impossible to say now what 
the total reduction of expenditure will eventually prove to be, but you may 


1 No. 448. 2 No. 446. 
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assure General Tanaka that we share to the fullest extent his desire to achieve 
a substantial reduction. Indeed that is our main object and the reason for 
which we are participating in conference. 

The American proposal to fix an overhead limit of tonnage for surface 
craft whilst placing no limit on proportion of that tonnage which could be 
used for 10,000 ton cruisers with 8” guns would obviously increase both 
armaments and expense instead of limiting them and be most injurious to 
interests and objects of Japanese as well as ourselves. 

Have you had good account of Bridgeman’s statement in plenary session ?3 
If not, I will telegraph it. 


3 See No. 442, note 2. 


No. 453 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received July 17, 9 a.m.) 
No. 192 L.N. Telegraphic [W 6720/61 [98] 


GENEVA, july 17, 1927, 12.20 a.m. 

Following from First Lord :— 

Washington telegram No. 328.! 

What I said to Mr. Gibson applied only to what we were discussing viz. 
possible bases of a voluntary naval agreement. By compensation elsewhere I 
meant of course compensation such as a slightly improved ratio or somewhat 
more generous allowance of submarine tonnage. I had no thought of 
Singapore or anything of that kind and do not understand how in view of 
context of our conversation Mr. Gibson could have misunderstood me. 

Addressed to Foreign Office; repeated to Washington. 


™ No. 438. 


No. 454 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received July 17, 9 a.m.) 
No. 193 L.N. Telegraphic [W 6721/61 /98] 


Important GENEVA, july 17, 1927, 12.25 a.m. 


Following from First Lord for Prime Minister and Cabinet. 

We have to-day! arranged with Saito and Ishii bases of agreement reported 
in my immediately following telegram.?, They have not yet confirmed them 
but we do not anticipate that they will wish to introduce material, if any, 
change.3 


t This telegram was drafted on July 16. 2 No. 455. 

3 In despatch N.D.C. 335/16 of July 19 to the Prime Minister in which he reported on 
the proceedings of the Conference since July 10 as recorded in the telegrams here printed, 
Mr. Bridgeman added that in order to be sure that this agreement ‘had the approval of the 
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We are not sure from telegram No. 1254 whether this plan would present 
any difficulties to you. 

If Americans came into line resulting agreement would be in harmony 
with your instructions to Washington (see your telegram No. 94)5 and 
would not bind us beyond 1936. 

Although it is not in the form of a programme which we have found after 
many efforts to be unacceptable to other parties it has all the advantages of 
limiting size and number of both large and small cruisers and destroyers. 

If we may proceed on these lines I have great hope of reaching agreement. 

If not I see no alternative but breakdown of conference. 
senior Japanese delegates, I wrote to Viscount Ishii, who replied that it ‘fairly correctly 
represents our understanding of what was talked about yesterday afternoon.” He followed 
this up, however, with a passage somewhat weakening their support of the clause regarding 
the limitation of new construction cruisers, beyond those in the maximum class, to 6,000 
tons displacement and 6-inch armament. This, of course, was the pivot of the whole arrange- 
ment. The fact, I think, is that while the Japanese would gladly agree to this restriction, at 
all events up to 1936, for the sake of general agreement, they are too timid to support us 
firmly and openly so long as there is any doubt in regard to the decision of the Americans.’ 

* No. 446. S See No. 393. 


No. 455 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received July 17, 9 a.m.) 
No. 194 L.N. Telegraphic [W 6722/61/98] 


Important GENEVA, July 17, 1927, 12.25 a.m. 


Following from First Lord for Prime Minister. 

My immediately preceding telegram.' 

Following are lines on which it is hoped agreement may be reached as a 
result of discussions between British and Japanese delegations on cruisers 
and destroyers. 

Begins. 

British and Japanese delegations have discussed question of surface vessels 
and though Japanese delegation would have preferred to adhere to figure of 
315,000 tons, they are ready in order to meet British view to transfer from 
70,085 submarine tonnage for which they have asked 10,000 tons to tonnage 
of surface vessels. British delegation are in the same spirit and subject to 
following conditions ready to reduce their surface vessel tonnage from 
550,000 to 500,000 tons. The two delegations could therefore agree to a 
total tonnage of surface auxiliary combatant vessels. 


(1) For British Empire 500,000, for Japan 325,000, 

(2) Retention of an additional 25% of total tonnage in old vessels. 

(3) 10,000 ton cruisers to be limited in number; for British Empire and 
United States each 12, for Japan 8. 


t No. 454. 
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(4) Retention of under-mentioned vessels; for British Empire ‘York’ four 
cruisers of ‘Hawkins’ class. For United States 10 cruisers of ‘Omaha’ class. 
For Japan 4 cruisers of ‘Furutaka’ class. 

(5) Other cruisers. Japan having no intention of laying down any other 
8” gun cruisers before December 31st 1936 will not object to a clause that no 
other cruisers shall be constructed in excess of 6,000 tons displacement and to 
mount a gun exceeding 6” before December 31st 1936. 

(6) That within total tonnage figure for cruisers and destroyers there 
shall be a definite agreed percentage allocated to cruisers and destroyers 
respectively. 

Ends. 


No. 456 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received July 17, 8.50 p.m.) 
Unnumbered L.N. Telegraphic [W 6824/61/98] 


Immediate GENEVA, july 17, 1927, 6.35 p.m. 
Following from Campbell for Villiers. 


Private. 


Following is extract from letter on its way to you.' If in the event of 
meeting of Committee of Imperial Defence or Cabinet tomorrow you think 
it might be in the least degree useful to Foreign Office as explaining more 
fully position here than we have been able to do by telegraph, please pass 
it on in time. 

Begins. 

Following morning? we began the wearisome business all over again with 
the same result. Eventually Egerton evolved quite experimentally the plan 
reported in our telegram No. 1763 but since somewhat modified. It was only 
made possible by extracting from Japanese with utmost difficulty absolute 
maximum total tonnage figure which they could accept. Difficulty here is 
that Japanese cannot sign any agreement which does not show a substantial 
reduction on their own status quo (aggregate tonnage of ships built, building 
and authorised) while Americans who only want to build their allowance 
of 10,000 ton cruisers plus a very limited number of small ones can come 
down to lowest Japanese figure on a ratio of 5-3 or thereabouts. As soon as 
we got a Japanese figure which would just enable us to squeeze in our 
requirements in numbers, the attitude of Americans changed at once and 
they became positively assiduous in trying to help us to find another two or 
three cruisers. This was the first time since we have been here that any 
discussion on cruisers, either in Committee or in private, has led anywhere 


t The full text of this letter of July 16 is not printed. 
2 The reference was to the meeting of the junior members of delegations on July 12: 
see No. 429. 3 No. 429. 
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except into a cul de sac. As developed in my [our] telegram No. 194° the 
scheme seems to give us all we want. We are, it is true, a cruiser or two short 
on Cabinet instructions, but the only alternative that we can see is no agree- 
ment at all, which may well mean a return to competitive building at which 
Americans could outstrip us in a few years if they wished. Does it really 
matter, provided we can get our numbers, that agreement would be drawn 
in terms of total tonnage? The Americans, I am sure, will never sign any- 
thing that does not give them now, and at once, a paper equality with us. We 
know that once they have got that they will not build up to us; and in the 
remote event of their showing signs at any time of doing so we have always 
got ultimate safeguard of denunciation of the5 clause. 

If the government do not like it what else can they suggest? (? The 
retention of) plan® 1s useless; for differing but perfectly convincing reasons 
neither the Americans nor the Japanese will look at it. The Americans 
claim that a programme, although admittedly only fixing numbers of ships 
which must not be exceeded, goes much further towards fettering Congress 
than does an overhead total tonnage figure. In vain have we urged that our 
own position vis-a-vis the House of Commons is the same. Their real reason 
of course is that no programme plan can show parity. The total tonnage 
figure reached by addimg together tonnage of individual units included in 
any American programme might according to term of agreement be either 
higher or lower than ours. If lower, American public would regard it as 
inferior: if higher, they would know that the question had been left an open 
one. They do not want it left open, they want parity on paper now. 

In the early days of the conference when the American press was screaming 
about our arrogance in aiming at supremacy, we were urged to make it 
clear that we desired no such thing and had no idea of denying the American 
claim to parity. Instructions were sent to Sir E. Howard to give an assurance 
to United States government in terms which we understood to mean that 
although we had not admitted parity in all types of cruiser at Washington 
we did not desire now to question their claim to build up to us if they wanted 
(your telegram No. 94 [322],7 paragraph 1, to Washington). We were 
therefore rather surprised and not a little perturbed to get your telegram No. 
1258 which seemed to introduce a decided qualification of what you had 
told United States government. Qualification would not be apparent 10 
any programme plan but it would inevitably be apparent in a total tonnage 
agreement. 

As regards a plan for limiting big cruisers only and leaving little ones out 
of the scope of the agreement, Americans here have told us over and over 
again that they will not look at it. Reason presumably is that parity in big 
class was conceded at Washington and they want present conference [© 
result in showing parity in everything. Whatever we suggest it always come 


4 No. 455. 

5 The full text of the letter of July 16 did not include the two preceding words. 
6 The full text of the letter here read “The programme plan’. 

7 No. 393. 8 No. 446. 
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back to that. There is of course more in it than mere prestige. It is the only 
way in which Americans can keep Japanese definitely and finally on the 5-3 
ratio or something in its neighbourhood. While they are not thinking of 
war with us they have got the possibility of war with Japan at the back of 
their minds. 

We cannot say that plan reported in our telegram No. 194 will be jumped 
at by the Americans but it will be difficult for them to ask for more than 
minor modifications after Gibson’s public declaration to the effect that if 
only we and Japanese could agree Americans would have no difficulty in 
completing the triangle.» There are of course disadvantages in any agree- 
ment based on total tonnage but if it is the only thing we can get, 1s 1t worth 
while rejecting it for what is only a shadow?!° 

Ends. 


9 See No. 442. 
10 This telegram was initialed by Sir A. Chamberlain on July 18, and by Mr. Baldwin 
and Lord Beatty on July 19. 


No. 457 


Letter from Viscount Cecil (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain 


[F.0. 800/267] 
Copy Confidential GENEVA, july 17, 1927 
My dear Austen, 

Willy! and I are rather puzzled by the last telegram from London No. 
125.2 It speaks of an objection to accept a ‘permanent naval inferiority’ to 
the Americans. There has, of course, been no suggestion of an actual 
numerical or tonnage inferiority, but from what appears elsewhere in the 
telegram the idea is that since our cruisers have to cover a much larger space 
than those of America, an equal number or tonnage would not mean equal 
strength. But days or even weeks ago we have assured the Americans at 
Geneva, at Washington,? and, if a [sic] Understand rightly, in London,‘ 
that we accepted to the full their claim for parity in all respects with our 
fleet, and this statement was made with reference to the controversy over 
cruisers. You will no doubt remember the telegram No. 89 from Londons 
in which we were specifically directed that we laid down no conditions 
limiting Americans cruisers to a smaller number than ours. It cannot then 
be intended now to suggest that all the time we did not really accept American 
parity, or rather only accepted it in the sense that they might have as many 
cruisers aS we in proportion to the asserted needs of the two countries. I 
am perfectly certain that if we had said that a fortnight or three weeks ago 


1 Mr. Bridgeman. 2 No. 446. 3 See Nos. 386 and 393. 
4 The reference is presumably to that part of the telegram to Geneva noted in No. 428, 
note 2, which recapitulated the latter part of No. 423. 5 No. 383. 
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to the Americans the Naval Conference would now be at an end, and if we 
were to hint it at this time we should be rightly accused of vacillation 
amounting almost to sharp practice. When we said we accepted American 
parity we here certainly meant parity in ship strength and nothing else, and 
it is equally certain that the Americans so understood us. We tried hard to 
induce them to measure that parity by a yearly programme, that is to say 
that we should undertake not to build more than a certain number yearly 
until 1934 or ’36, and that they might build as many. But they altogether 
refused that proposal. They wanted a definite number of tons fixed for the 
duration of the Treaty—it evidently cannot be fixed for a longer period 
than that—which we should not exceed. I cannot myself see that it makes the 
least difference whether you arrive at that amount by saying so many tons 
a year or by a total number at the end of a certain year, unless it be conceived 
that the Americans, who are at present a long way behind us, are going to 
build with such vertiginous rapidity that before the end of ’36 they will have 
built a much larger cruiser fleet than our own and that we shall be therefore 
for the last few years of the period in a serious inferiority. I cannot believe 
that any serious student of American ways can think that at all plausible, 
nor does it fit"in with the words of the telegram No. 125 ‘permanent naval 
inferiority’. Properly speaking there can be no permanence about a treaty 
which Is only to be in operation for a limited number of years, but I suppose 
what Is meant is that if we accept parity of tonnage now, we shall morally be 
bound at the end of the period to accept that parity for the future. Apart 
from a considerable change of circumstances that no doubt is so, but unless 
there is a considerable change of circumstances there is no reason why it 
should not be so. The truth as it appears to me is that the principle of 
parity was conceded very properly at Washington, and that thenceforward 
no Treaty dealing with other naval items could be concluded except upon 
that basis. I remember that you and A. J. B[alfour] took that view very 
strongly at the meeting of the C[ommittee of] I[mperial] D[efence] before 
we came out here, and I am sure you were right. Nor is it possible, as some 
people seem to think, to say to the Americans: We propose to limit the large 
cruisers which may be inconvenient to us but we decline altogether to limit 
the small cruisers because they are the things that matter to us. In this very 
negotiation the Japanese put forward a somewhat similar contention when 
they asked that submarines under 600 tons should not be limited on the 
ground that they are only for coastal defence; naturally the Americans and 
ourselves altogether declined to accept this point of view. 

For myself I can conceive no more disastrous termination of the present 
conference than that we should at this period and after all that has happened 
suddenly explain to the Americans that we were not really prepared to accept 
the principle of parity as they and we had hitherto understood it, but that 
we only accepted it if it meant that we might have a larger number of small 
cruisers than they. 

I perhaps ought to apologise for writing at this length on this subject, as 
you probably entirely agree with everything that I have tried to say and I 
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would not have done so except that the telegram No. 125 has caused such 
consternation amongst our advisers here. 
Yours ever, 


R.C. 


No. 458 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. London (Geneva) 
No. 127 Telegraphic [W 6722/61/98] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 18, 1927, 3.30 p.m. 


Following for First Lord from Prime Minister. 

Your 193 and 194! are being carefully considered. We have not at present 
been able to ascertain their exact effect but this is being worked out by 
Admiralty. 

At first sight it would not seem to us possible to accept the proposals 
exactly in this form but that with certain modifications they might be made 
the basis of a temporary arrangement terminating in or before 1936, provided 
that it is made clear that the limits so fixed for small cruisers are only a 
temporary expedient to secure a working arrangement for the next few years 
and not the acceptance of a principle that the needs of United States and 
ourselves for small cruisers are equal. 

I hope to communicate to you Cabinet’s decision on Wednesday.? 


™ Nos. 454 and 455 respectively. 2 July 20, 1927. 


No. 459 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received July 18, 5 p.m.) 


No. 197 L.N. Telegraphic | Telegrams 47] 
GENEVA, July 18, 1927, 3.50 p.m. 

Following from First Lord of Admiralty for Prime Minister :— 

“In view of tentative discussions which have been proceeding with Japanese 
delegation, their principal delegate urged American delegation should be 
kept informed of what was passing. An informal meeting was therefore held 
this morning between principal representatives of three principal delegations. 
Discussions were, of course, purely provisional and [? no] decisions were taken. 
It was agreed that we should meet again to-morrow,! by which time we hope 
to have your views on our telegrams Nos. 176, 177, 193 and 194.’2 


1 The minutes of the informal meetings of delegates on July 18 and 19 are printed in 
Records of the Conference for the Limitation of Naval Armament, op. ctt., pp. 118-21. 
2 Nos. 429, 430, 454, and 455 respectively. 
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No. 460 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir E. Howard (Washington) 
No. 339 Telegraphic [W 6840/61/98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 18, 1927, 5.40 p.m. 


The American Ambassador tells me that he this morning received a cable 
from the Secretary of State in which Mr. Kellogg said that he had discussed 
the Geneva situation fully with Your Excellency. Mr. Kellogg repeated 
‘with the most friendly intent’ that he did not think that a meeting between 
himself and me at Geneva was now necessary and he added that it would 
seem that the possibility of an agreement now turned upon the willingness 
of Great Britain to make some concession upon the question of total tonnage 
and on the size of cruisers.! 

I told the Ambassador that I entirely agreed that a meeting between 
Mr. Kellogg and myself was now unnecessary and indeed inexpedient. The 
suggestion had in fact not originated with me but in some words let fall by 
Mr. Kellogg at a private dinner at which you had met him.? I had only 
referred to the matter lest my silence should be misinterpreted as the refusal 
of a friendly overture. 

As regards the conditions postulated by Mr. Kellogg for an agreement | 
understood the first, but what was meant by a concession on the size of 
cruisers. Did it mean more 10,000 ton cruisers or a greater maximum 
tonnage for individual vessels in the smaller class of cruiser or what did it 
mean? 

Mr. Houghton said he could not explain and asked whether I should wish 
him to make enquiry of the Secretary of State. 

I replied that I thought we had better now leave the matter in the hands 
of our delegations at Geneva. Mr. Gibson would presumably be able to 
supply whatever explanations were necessary.3 

Repeated to Geneva No. 129. 


1 See No. 450, note 2. 2 See No. 418. 
3 For a report by Mr. Houghton on this conversation see Papers relating to the Foragn 
Relations of the United States 1927, vol. i, p. 116. 


No. 461 


Sir F. Tilley (Tokyo) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received July 18, 4.25 p.m.) 
No. 317 Telegraphic [W 6806/61 /98] 
TOKYO, July 18, 1927, 6 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 152.! 


General Tanaka was much impressed by statement that we had contemp- 
lated saving of 50 million pounds. It was perhaps natural therefore to ask 


1 No. 452. 
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what sort of amount we expected to save by proposal of junior delegates 
(see Geneva telegram No. 176?) which seemed to find some favour, and it 
fits in with his promise to be guided by prospect of real economy rather than 
by abstract principles in regard to tonnage. If, therefore I could presently 
be placed in a position of saying something rather more concrete than that 
we too are anxious for economy it might be useful especially if it was indicated 
that our proposals would save more than American. 

I have made great use already of 1 injurious proposal of Arnenttans to 
place no limit on proportion for 10,000 ton cruisers, but General Tanaka and 
press here seem now to assume that point has been conceded and that at 
Geneva they are discussing ratios of 12, 12, 8 or 10, 10, 7 compare paragraph 
I, part 2 of your telegram No. 125 to Geneva.3 Account of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty’s statement given by ‘Japan Advertiser’ seems to be adequate. 

This morning’s vernacular press reports from Geneva that an informal 
agreement was reached between Great Britain and Japan on July 16th, but 
strongly opposed by Admiral Jones who said it was most unexpected that 
Japan should take British rather than American view. Conditions stated are; 
Great Britain and United States to have 500,000 tons and Japan 325,000 
superannuated ships excepted. Ratio of cruisers of 10,000 tons to be 12, 
12, 8 and others to be limited to 6,000 with 6-inch guns. All three countries 
to have 60,000 tons in submarines. 

Is there anything in this?4 

Addressed to Foreign Office; repeated to Geneva. 

2 No. 429. 3 No. 446. 

4 Sir J. Tilley subsequently reported in Tokyo telegram No. 325 of July 21: ‘Even 
Anglo-Japanese compromise has a bad press. As bearing on this, I hear on very good 
authority that press people here, especially, but not only, Americans, are asking what has 
gone wrong with British publicity at Geneva. There is always some feeling against foreigners 
in general, but I do not think it is specially directed against us, although it is true we had a 
bad press even during the war. Nevertheless, it is difficult to account for hostile attitude of 


press throughout this conference. Possibly when it is resumed a Japanese-speaking secretary 
might be useful, if there is not one already.’ 


No. 462 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received Fuly 19, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 198 L.N. Telegraphic [W 684561 [98] 


GENEVA, July 19, 1927, 12.50 a.m. 


Following for Prime Minister from First Lord :— 

Your telegram No. 127.! 

Arrangement we are now considering is only intended to last till 1936. 
Any attempt now to go back upon attitude taken up on parity (your telegram 
No. 94 [322] to Washington? repeated to me and your telegram No. 89 to 
me3) seems to me impossible. 


™ No. 458. 2 No. 393. 3 No. 383. 
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No. 463 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. London (Geneva) 
No. 130 Telegraphic [W 6722/61/98] 
State FOREIGN OFFICE, July 19, 1927, 1.40 p.m. 


Following for Mr. Bridgeman from Prime Muinister:— 

Further study of the latest proposal resulting from your discussions with 
the Japanese! leaves the Admiralty in serious doubt as to their effect and 
Lord Beatty is most anxious to have Admiral Field home for consultation. 

Cabinet Committee feel it equally necessary that we should have personal 
exchange of views with you. Cecil’s letter to Chamberlain? shows there is 
some present misunderstanding which we feel that telegrams will not satis- 
factorily clear up, and finally convinces us that we must ask you to return to 
explain to us the exact position reached at Geneva, what alternatives are 
open to us and what their effect both political and naval would be. 

Please therefore ask for an adjournment of a week as a minimum and 
return with Lord Cecil and Admiral Field as soon as possible.3 


1 See No. 455. 2 No. 457. 

3 Mr. Bridgeman replied in Geneva telegram No. 199 L.N. of July 19: ‘I come by day 
to-morrow. Lord Cecil goes to-night. Admiral Field is not well and probably will not be 
able to travel. In that case I shall bring Egerton.’ 


No. 464 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received July 20, 2.10 p.m.) 
No. 201 L.N. Telegraphic [ Telegrams 47] 


GENEVA, July 20, 1927, 12.40 p.m. 

Following from British delegation to Naval Conference :— 

‘Sir J. Tilley’s telegram No. 317.! 

‘If you think it desirable at this stage you will presumably supply Sir J. 
Tilley direct with desired material. Admiralty can supply figures. 

‘Account of understanding between British and Japanese delegations given 
in last paragraph of Sir J. Tilley’s telegram is practically accurate. Compare 
my telegram No. 194,2 which we did not repeat pending examination of 
scheme by Admiralty and Cabinet. It can only have been divulged by Japanese 
delegation, despite understanding that it should be regarded for the time 
being as confidential.’ 

1 No. 461. 2 No. 455¢ 














No. 465 


Sir F. Tilley (Tokyo) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received July 20, 5 p.m.) 
No. 318 Telegraphic [ Telegrams 47] 


TOKYO, july 20, 1927, 8.10 p.m. 

My telegram No. 312.! 

Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs mentioned subject of disarmament to- 
day. Evidently General Tanaka’s colleagues or perhaps only his subordinates 
thought he had gone too far in what he said to me on the 17th.? Vice- 
Minister for Foreign Affairs feared Minister for Foreign Affairs had not made 
it clear enough that he did still hope for adherence to tonnage as proposed by 
Japan. I repeated what I had told you and Vice-Mainister for Foreign Affairs 
agreed that it was what General Tanaka had said and I stuck to that. 

I made no reference to your last telegrams, but he told me in strict confi- 
dence that British delegates were going back to London for discussion with 
the Cabinet. 


™ No. 448. 


2 The reference is presumably to the conversation reported in No. 461. 


No. 466 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received July 22, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 341 Telegraphic [Telegrams 47] 


WASHINGTON, July 21, 1927, 3.55 p.m. 


Secretary of State this morning seemed less optimistic about issue of 
conference than I have yet seen him. 

He said that United States Government could not possibly give way on 
the point of 6-inch gun cruisers in the sense desired by Great Britain. 

Senate would never ratify any agreement in this sense, as American naval 
authorities held positively that owing to lack of naval bases such cruisers 
would be of comparatively little use for the protection of the American 
merchant marine in time of war.! 

In this connection please see “Times’ correspondent’s telegram yesterday 
to his paper reporting conversation with an official of the State Department 
respecting insistence by certain Senators on American fleet being strong 
enough to maintain against all comers ‘traditional American attitude towards 
neutral commerce in war time.’ 

This is probably the clue to the stiffness of American attitude over cruiser 
question, which I do not now believe will be materially changed. 


1 For an account by Mr. Kellogg of the conversation reported in the present telegram 
and No. 469 see Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1927, vol. i, pp. 122-3. 
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No. 467 


Sir F. Tilley (Tokyo) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received July 21, 2.30 p.m.) 
No. 322 Telegraphic [W 6933/61 /98] 


TOKYO, July 21, 1927, 4.30 p.m. 

Disarmament. 

Admiral Nomura told naval attaché this morning that they had heard 
officially that First Lord and Lord Cecil had gone back to London. Admiral 
Nomura who seemed pessimistic about Conference said that so-called 
Anglo-Japanese compromise found new basis for discussion but that he 
thought that was all that could be said about it. The new proposals still 
left many mountains to be climbed. He thought American objection to the 
small 6-inch gun cruiser was definite and that they would not compromise 
on that point when tonnage difficulty would recur. As in previous con- 
versation Admiral Nomura repeated that so far as Japan was concerned she 
could not build beyond her programme and was quite frank in saying the 
people would not stand it however much the navy might wish or be prepared 
to do so. 

He finally said that he hoped that an agreement would be reached as 
Conference without agreement would be disastrous but at the same time, 
agreement or not, he had not the slightest belief that any of the three Powers 
would commence new race, Great Britain and Japan because they could 
not afford to and United States because bulk of the people objected to 
spending money on naval programmes. 


No. 468 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received Fuly 22, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 343 Telegraphic [W 6957/61 /98] 
WASHINGTON, July 21, 1927, 6.15 p.m. 


From my telegram No. 341' it seems clear that unless His Majesty’s 
Government are prepared to accept something very like American proposals 
for cruiser tonnage there is little or no hope of any agreement. 

On the assumption that no final basis of agreement can be found may I 
be permitted to give my opinion as to the best way to end the conference 
without causing unnecessary recriminations and bad blood on both sides. 

Firstly. It seems to me that a formal adjournment for some time would 
be necessary to give people here time to forget heated controversy and 
recover their balance. 

Secondly. After a certain time both parties should issue statement to the 
effect that owing to disparity of circumstances and needs of United States 
and Great Britain in the matter of naval armament, it has unfortunately 

t No. 466. 
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been found impossible to agree on any satisfactory terms affording both 
parity of armaments and economy in construction for both parties. 

Thirdly. As regards above His Majesty’s Government could add that they 
had at no time entertained any idea of building in competition with United 
States America, that they therefore intended to carry out their present 
building programme which had been decided on before invitation to confer- 
ence was issued and that no matter what the new building programme [of ] 
United States America would be Great Britain would not add another ship 
or another gun to hers. 

This I am inclined to think is only way to disarm suspicion and jealousy 
here and so take wind out of sails of big navy party which builds its hopes 
of getting congress to vote a large programme on producing these in public 
opinion. 


No. 469 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received Fuly 22, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 342 Telegraphic [W 6977/61 /98] 
WASHINGTON, July 21, 1927, 6.30 p.m. 

Naval Conference. 

I said to Secretary of State today that I was glad to see the ‘Herald 
Tribune’ correspondent in London had reported categorically that there was 
no truth in the report circulated here that one provision of the Anglo- 
Japanese tonnage agreement at Geneva was to the effect that Japan should 
have parity with Great Britain or the United States in submarines. I said 
that I had seen nothing of this sort in telegrams I had received from Geneva. 
The Secretary of State replied that he had not seen reports of any under- 
standing to that effect, but that at a recent conference! the First Lord of the 
Admiralty had suggested that Japan might have a substantial increase of 
submarines, to which the Japanese delegation had replied that they had never 
asked for this.? 


1 The reference would appear to be to the informal meeting of delegates on July 18: 
cf. No. 459. 
2 Cf., however, Records of the Conference for the Limitation of Naval Armament, op. cit., p. 119. 


No. 470 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. London (Geneva) 
No. 132 Telegraphic [W 7085/61/98] 
Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, uly 26, 1927, 12 noon 
Following for Mr. Campbell from Secretary of State.? 
It will be impossible for British delegates to leave London before 


1 This telegram was evidently sent in reply to a message from Mr. Campbell in Geneva 
telegram No. 209 of July 26 (not preserved in Foreign Office archives). The docket of 
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Wednesday? morning at the earliest. Please inform United States and 
Japanese delegations and express our regret for this delay which is inevitable 
in view of the very important questions which we have to consider.; 


this telegram read: ‘Message from Mr. Campbell intimating that both American and 
Japanese delegations are getting restless and letter from Secretary of former states that Mr. 
Gibson feels it incumbent on him to give definite forecast of date of resumption to United 
States Secretary of State who is remaining through the heat at Washington for purposes 
of consultation.’ 


+ July 27, 1927. 
3 Mr. Campbell replied in Geneva telegram No. 210 of July 26 (docket only preserved 
in Foreign Office archives) that action was being taken accordingly. 


No. 471 


Mr. Chilton (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Recetved Fuly 28, 8.45 p.m.) 


Unnumbered Telegraphic [W 7179/61/98] 


WASHINGTON, july 28, 1927, 12.51 p.m. 


I asked Secretary of State to-day if he had anything to say with regard to 
your statement in Parliament.’ He replied that United States government 
would never agree to limitation in one class of cruiser and not in another and 
that if British delegates returned to Geneva with proposals for limitation of 
10,000 ton cruisers and freedom of action with regard to smaller cruisers 
conference was doomed to failure. 

Addressed to Foreign Office. Repeated to Manchester Mass. 


! For this statement of July 27, see Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 209, cols. 1246-9. 


No. 472 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Recewved July 28)' 
No. 211 L.N. Telegraphic [Confidential Print 13340] 


GENEVA, july 28, 1927 

Following from First Lord of the Admiralty :— 

‘My immediately following telegram? gives text of modified Anglo- 
Japanese scheme as rearranged for presentation. Paragraphs regarding 
capital ships and aircraft-carriers have been deleted as these matters cannot 
be discussed until remainder of scheme is settled. We do not propose to raise 
them to-day. 

‘Assume you will not issue details of scheme in London until you hear 
further from me.’ 


1 The times of receipt and despatch of this telegram are not here recorded. 
2 No. 473. 
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No. 473 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received Fuly 28, 3 p.m.) 
No. 212 L.N. Telegraphic [W 7160/61 /98] 


State GENEVA, July 28, 1927, 1 p.m. 


Following is text referred to in my immediately preceding telegram. 
Cruisers, Destroyers and Submarines. 


1. Combined total tonnage of cruisers, destroyers and submarines below 
age limit for replacement is not to exceed: 


(A) For British Empire and United States 590,000. 
(B) For Japan 385,000. 


2. In addition each Power may retain 25 per cent of total tonnages given 
in paragraph 1 A and B in vessels over age. 

3. Age limits before which replacement cannot take place: 10,000 ton 
cruiser[s] 18 years. Other cruisers 16 years. Destroyers 16 years. Sub- 
marine[s] 13 years. 

4. Following vessels over 6,000 [tons] to be retained in their respective fleets. 
British Empire 4 Hawkins, York, two Emeralds. United States 10 Omaha. 
Japan 4 Fur[utakas. | 

5. All other cruisers to be divided into two classes. a. 10,000 ton cruisers. 
6. smaller cruisers of a maximum displacement of 6,000 tons and mounting a 
gun not exceeding 6 inches in calibre. 

6. 10,000 ton cruisers to be limited in number. For British Empire and 
United States 12. For Japan 8. 

7. Maximum standard displacement for flotilla leaders to be 1,850 tons 
and for destroyers 1,500 tons. Flotilla leaders and destroyers not to carry 
a gun above 5 inches. 

8. That of total tonnage in destroyer class 100% may be used for vessels 
of 1,500 tons and under but not more than 16% of total may be used for 
flotilla leader class i.e. vessels above 1,500 tons and limited to a maximum 
of 1,850 tons. 

g. Submarines to be divided into two classes. Class A. 1,800 [tons] down to 
1,000. Class B. maximum of 600. Submarines not to carry a gun in excess 
of five inches. 

10. Maximum tonnage to be devoted to submarines of either class what- 
ever the age, to be as follows: A. British Empire and United States 90,000. 
B. Japan 60,000 of which total tonnage not more than two thirds may be 
used for class A. submarines. 

11, Except for restriction imposed in paragraphs 6, 8 and 10 total tonnage 
allocated to be used as each power thinks best.? 


1 No. 472. 
2 The final text of these proposals is printed as Appendix I to item No. III in Cmd. 
2964 of 1927: see also Stephen Roskill, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 511-12. 
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No. 474 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Recewed July 29, 11.20 a.m.) 
No. 213 L.N. Telegraphic [W 7184/61 [98] 


Immediate GENEVA, july 29, 1927, 8.50 a.m. 

Following from Mr. Bridgeman for Cabinet and the Admiralty. 

At a meeting of delegates this afternoon' I communicated British pro- 
posals in form set out in my telegram No. 212? and gave oral explanation of 
new features. Mr. Gibson at once stated that he had no authority to sign 
any treaty restricting armament of new construction cruisers to a gun less 
than 8” calibre. He would telegraph at once to Washington but before 
doing so would like to know precisely how far, if at all, we could go to meet 
them. We replied that our instructions did not permit us to do more than 
agree under proposal 4 to United States of America constructing one or two 
ships carrying 8” guns in order to equalize relative strength in this inter- 
mediate class between British Empire and United States of America. Mr. 
Gibson then asked for a precise statement of British attitude on question of 
8” gun to which we replied as follows :— 

‘British government feel that unless treaty provided for limitation of 8” 
gun it would be a treaty not for a limitation but for an increase of armaments.’ 

He undertook to telegraph fully to his government embodying above 
statement but said categorically that he could hold out no hope that they 
would give way on question of gun. He promised for his part to supply a 
written statement giving American attitude in precise terms. Text since 
received follows in my immediately following telegram.3 Asked whether he 
saw other difficulties he replied ‘No insuperable difficulties.’ We then asked 
Japanese delegates whether they wished to express any views on this question. 
All they would say was that though they did not intend before 1936 to build 
any cruiser carrying 8” guns other than those in maximum class they did 
not want to be definitely bound by any treaty provision in this respect. We 
finally gained the impression however that they would subscribe to any 
arrangement on this point on which we and Americans might agree. 

As regards submarines there is still some disagreement between ourselves 
and Japanese. 

Viscount Ishii stated that his government had agreed somewhat reluc- 
tantly to ratio of 65% for Japan in surface auxiliary craft in hope that sub- 
marine tonnage would be settled on basis of 60,000 for all. Their original 
demand had been for 70,000 but they had agreed to transfer 10,000 to 
surface tonnage. If however we and Americans claimed 90,000 they would 
desire to return to 70,000. 

In view of fact that it was impossible to conduct negotiations any longer 
in secret we urged, and others agreed, that British proposals should be 

t This telegram was drafted on July 28. For the minutes of this informal meeting of 
delegates see Records of the Conference for the Limitation of Naval Armament, op. ctt., pp. 122-5. 


2 No. 473. 
3 Not printed. The American statement is printed op. ctt., p. 125, as appendix 3. 
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published under cover of a short communiqué.* It was arranged however 
that a note should be incorporated showing concession which we are prepared 
to make under proposal 4. Text of note follows in telegram No. 215.5 

From today’s conversations it looks as if Americans would hold out 
against the 6-inch gun limit while not regarding any of our other proposals 
as insuperably objectionable. We must wait to see what is the result of 
their reference of our proposals to Washington.® If their objection to the 
6-inch gun is maintained, Conference must break. Only alternative I can 
see is an attempt at compromise on gun of between 6-inch and 7-5 which 
would eliminate argument with which Americans are obsessed about armed 
merchantmen. Pound’ has telegraphed to Admiralty as to possibility of 
this. Please see Admiralty on subject. 

It was agreed provisionally to hold plenary meeting on Monday® by 
which time Gibson hopes to have received his answer from Washington. 

Even if it was unfavourable we should endeavour to keep discussion alive 
until we had obtained final instructions from you. 

4 V. tbid., pp. 124-5, appendix I. 

5 Not printed. This note to paragraph 4 of the British proposals is included in the text 
cited in note 4 above and also in the text in Appendix I to item No. III in Cmd. 2964 of 1927. 

¢ Mr. Gibson’s telegram is printed in Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United 
States 1927, vol. i, pp. 137-8. 


7 Rear-Admiral Pound, Assistant Chief of the Naval Staff, was deputizing for Admiral 
Sir F. Field who was ill. 8 August I, 1927. 


No. 475 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received July 29, 11.55 a.m.) 
No. 216 L.N. Telegraphic [W 7192/61/98] 


Immediate GENEVA, july 29, 1927, 10 a.m. 

Following from Lord Cecil. 

Situation here has deteriorated owing to our absence in London. Meeting 
this afternoon! made it clear that without some compromise on 8 inch gun 
cruisers there is in the opinion of American delegation no hope of an agreement. 
They seized on that point first of all and stated that unless it were settled 
it was useless to discuss other terms though if it was settled there was a 
reasonable chance of success on other questions. So the issue is raised in a 
definite form. In view of decision of Cabinet we did not feel at liberty to 
suggest even in private limitation of treaty to 1931 with permission for all 
parties to build 8 inch gun cruisers. But my impression is that there is some 

1 This telegram was drafted on July 28: for the meeting see No. 474. In a further report 
on the meeting in a despatch of August 6 to Sir A. Chamberlain Mr. Bridgeman added: 
‘Throughout this meeting we were struck with the manner in which the attitude of the 
American delegates had stiffened during our absence in London. We attributed this in 
part to the exacerbation caused, not unnaturally, by the prolonged interruption of the 
conference, and in part to the effect produced by the ministerial declaration which was 


interpreted as a qualification of the line previously taken by His Majesty’s Government in 
regard to the question of parity.’ 
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prospect that such a solution would be even now accepted. In view of 
serious consequences of a failure of conference to Anglo-American duel and, 
still more, prospects of achieving any general measure of reduction and 
limitation of armament, I have thought it right to give Cabinet this personal 
impression of the situation. 


No. 476 


Mr. Chilton (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received July 30, 9.30 a.m.) 
Unnumbered Telegraphic |W 7222/61/98} 


WASHINGTON, July 29, 1927, 6.14 p.m. 

Naval Conference. 

The Assistant Secretary of State told me today that our latest proposals 
were not acceptable to the United States Government while the Secretary 
of State told the press that they were even worse than the original ones. 
Unless some new proposal were forthcoming Mr. Castle presumed that 
session now called for Monday! would be the last. 

Meeting between Secretary of State and Secretary of Navy and other 
officials of those departments took place today at which discussion was held 
as to statement to be made by United States delegates at Monday’s session 
setting forth views of United States Government. 

Mr. Castle said he was going to suggest to Secretary of State that it might 
be proposed that Conference was being ‘adjourned’ rather than admit that 
it had failed and that there was no reason why governments concerned should 
not continue friendly conversations. He was not sure however that Secretary 
of State would agree to this. 

He thought that if you and Secretary of State could meet much might be 
achieved.? 

Addressed to Foreign Office. Repeated to Manchester. 

1 August I, 1927. 

2 In his telegram No. 362 of July 30 from Manchester Sir E. Howard enquired whether 
Sir A. Chamberlain wished him to go to Washington to urge an adjournment of the 
Conference for a long period on Mr. Kellogg. 


No. 477 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. London (Geneva) 
No. 134 Telegraphic [W 7192/61/98) 
FOREIGN OFFICE, july 29, 1927, 6.45 p.m. 


Following for Mr. Bridgeman from Secretary of State :— 
Cabinet met to consider Geneva telegrams Nos. 213,’ 214,? 215,3 216.4 


1 No. 474. 2 See No. 474, note 3. 3 See No. 474, note 5. * No. 475. 
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Cabinet feel that nothing has occurred to cause them to alter their previous 
decision about 6” and 8” guns. We cannot therefore authorise you to offer 
any compromise. If the Americans refuse your latest proposal and if that 
is their last word you must make the declaration referred to in Cabinet’s 
former decision and repeated in my immediately succeeding telegram. If 
however United States on their own initiative submit a counter-proposal 
of any kind you will of course report it to us for consideration with your 
comments.® 

5 No. 478. 

6 Sir A. Chamberlain’s further telegram No. 136 of 7.15 p.m. on July 29 requested Mr. 


Bridgeman to make such a report as early as possible in view of a possible meeting of the 
Cabinet on August 3. 


No. 478 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. London (Geneva) 
No. 135 Telegraphic [W 7192/61/98] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, july 29, 1927, 7 p.m. 
Following for Mr. Bridgeman from Secretary of State:— 


Cabinet declaration referred to in my immediately preceding telegram! 
is as follows :— | 

“That, in the event of a breakdown of the Conference, the British Delegates 
should insist on an opportunity to make a public statement, preferably at 
a Plenary Meeting, of the British proposals as a whole, including Capital 
Ships, in order to make widely known the large measure of limitation and 
economy at which they had aimed’. 


t No. 477. 


No. 479 


Captain Pipon to the Marquess of Crewe (Paris)? 
France No. 8/27 [W 7299/61 /98] 
PARIS, July 29, 1927 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to report that, from conversations I have held recently 
with the staff at the Ministry of Marine, I am convinced that they are 
entirely in sympathy with us over the cruiser question now being debated 
at Geneva. 

At the same time I fear that there is little prospect of the French ever 
coming into any conference for the limitation of naval armaments unless 


' This report by the Naval Attaché to H.M. Embassy at Paris was received in the Foreign 
Office on August 3 under cover of Paris despatch No. 1673 (not preserved in Foreign Office 
archives). 
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they know beforehand that they will be accorded preponderance over 
Itlay [sic], and it seems outside the range of possibility that Italy would ever 
agree to anything less than parity with France, especially since the Washing- 
ton Agreement accorded this as regards capital ships. 

France would use the same arguments as we have with regard to the 
necessity for ships to defend her large and distant colonies. In this she is 
on solid ground, but, beyond this, she has not such a good case versus Italy 
as we have versus the United States. Both France and Italy are very depen- 
dent on oversea supplies; but, although the two coast lines of France would 
require a dispersion of naval forces for their defence, it would be a much 
easier operation to blockade Italy with her single coast-line than to blockade 
France in the Atlantic and the Channel as well as in the Mediterranean. 


I have, &c., 
J. M. Preon 
No. 480 
Letter from Sir E. Howard (Manchester, Mass.) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
[F.0. 800/267] 
Copy 
Private MANCHESTER, MASS., July 29, 1927 


My dear Chamberlain, 

At the dinner at Mr. Castle’s house where I met Mr. Kellogg and Mr. 
Hoover, referred to in my private telegram of the roth July,' I suggested 
amongst other things that the best way of educating the people in this 
country and in Great Britain to understand the real absurdity of contem- 
plating the possibility of war between the United States and the British Empire 
would be to drive home to them in some way what the economic and finan- 
cial losses would be even if no single shot were to be fired during the whole 
course of the war. 

Mr. Kellogg, pointing to Mr. Hoover, said, “There’s the man who can do 
it for you, so far as this country is concerned’. Mr. Hoover at once said that 
he thought it would be an excellent idea and he would think it over. 

Some days afterwards I met Mr. Hoover at the Metropolitan Club and 
he asked me to lunch with him. During the luncheon he said to me, ‘I think 
I have got a man who could draw up a report for the United States such as 
we spoke of the other night at dinner’. He went on to say that he thought 
that such a report should be prepared by an American for the United States 
side of it and by a British subject for the British side, and they might be 
publiched [sic] together. With this view I entirely agreed. He went on to 
say, however, that he considered it would be impossible to avoid altogether 
certain political implications and when I asked him what he meant he said— 


™ No. 418. 
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“Well, it would have to be assumed as probable that in the event of hostili- 
ties Canada would declare herself neutral’. I said that for the purposes 
of argument this assumption might be conceded and then asked him whether, 
if Canada did declare herself neutral, we might assume that the United 
States might blockade her and prevent her from sending foodstuffs, etc., to 
Great Britain or to Europe. He said, ‘undoubtedly, and not only that, but,’ 
he added ‘we should probably have to take measures to prevent the South 
American countries as well from supplying foodstuffs and raw materials 
to Great Britain, either direct or through European countries. I said that in 
that case we should have to assume that Great Britain would act similarly in 
Europe and he agreed. He went on to say that we could also assume that the 
battle fleets of neither country would cross the Atlantic in view of the extreme 
risk attaching to the loss of any capital ships. I said this seemed probable in 
the light of the experience of the world war. In this case, I said the hostilities 
would probably resolve themselves more or less into a great blockade of 
Europe by the United States and a blockade of the United States by Europe, 
so far as England would be able to enforce it. He said he thought that that 
was the line that the war would probably take. Assuming these different 
considerations as probable it would not be difficult, he said, to draw up a 
statement showing the harm that would be done to both countries economic- 
ally and financially in case of the outbreak of war. 

I don’t know, of course, whether it would be politic to have any report of 
this kind prepared although, if it was done unofficially, I don’t see that 
either Government need be held responsible. At the same time, I cannot help 
feeling very strongly that the general public of both countries badly need 
education in this matter and that the only way of reducing the demands of 
Big Navalists and Militarists for more and more armaments is by making 
the great mass of the people understand clearly what the ultimate end of 
listening to their counsels is likely to be. 

In any case, I think that you will probably agree that this conversation 
with Mr. Hoover, who is now showing himself extremely friendly, is not 
without interest. 

Yrs. v. truly, 
EsME Howarp 


No. 481 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. London (Geneva) 
No. 137 Telegraphic [W 7224/61/98) 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 30, 1927, 3.40 p.m. 
Following from Sir Austen Chamberlain for Mr. Bridgeman and Lord 
Cecil :— 
Press messages from United States seem to indicate clearly that State 
Department is now only considering how American attitude can be stated 
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to greatest advantage and our own placed in most disadvantageous light 
at Monday’s! plenary sitting. 

I venture therefore to express hope that you will not confine yourselves 
to re-stating and justifying British proposals but will also bring out clearly 
the fact that American proposals as to size of cruisers and guns contradict 
Gibson’s principles and increase instead of diminishing both cost and 
aggressive character of navies. 


1 i.e. August 1, 1927. 


No. 482 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir E. Howard (Manchester, Mass.) 
No. 357 Telegraphic [W 7000/61 /98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 30, 1927, 5.5 p.m. 

Your telegrams Nos. 343' and 347.? 

Line you should take vis-a-vis of press and public opinion in the event of a 
breakdown of naval conference is to express great disappointment of His 
Majesty’s Government that they have been unable to achieve reduction in 
expenditure on naval armaments which they so ardently desire and which 
their own proposals entailed, owing to rigid adherence of United States to 
proposals which place Great Britain in a permanent position of naval 
inferiority and by their insistence on building a large number of cruisers 
with eight inch guns entailing a great increase in armament and cost instead 
of the reduction in both which we were seeking. Anyone who regards the 
situation dispassionately and impartially will agree that it would be impos 
sible for His Majesty’s Government to agree by treaty to fall below the one 
Power standard.‘ 

Repeated to Paris by bag No. 189, Tokyo No. 169, Rome No. 208° 
and Geneva No. 138. 

t No. 468. 

2 Not printed. This telegram of July 23 referred to No. 468 and urged the necessity for 
early information as to the line to adopt vis-d-vis the American press and public. 

3 Foreign Office telegram No. 362 to Washington of August 3 instructed Sir E. Howard, 
at the request of Admiral Sir Charles Madden, who had succeeded Lord Beatty as First 
Sea Lord on July 30, to substitute the following phrase for the preceding ten words: 
‘Whilst giving Great Britain and the United States an equal tonnage of cruisers would 
leave us without a sufficient number of them to protect our sea communications’. 

4 i.e. that the Royal Navy ‘should not be inferior in strength to the navy of any other 
power’: for the enunciation of this principle by Mr. W. Long as First Lord of the Admiralty, 
on March 17, 1920, see Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of C., vol., 126, col. 2301. 

5 Foreign Office telegram No. 190 by bag to Paris, 209 to Rome and 170 to Tokyo of 
July 30 read: ‘You should adopt similar line.’ 
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No. 483 


Mr. Chilton (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received August 1, 9 a.m.) 


Unnumbered Telegraphic [W 7231/61 [98] 


WASHINGTON, July 31, 1927, 12.20 p.m. 


I gather that State Department would much prefer that Conference 
should break up quietly and that there should be no plenary session which 
would necessitate speeches. 

Addressed to Foreign Office; repeated to Manchester. 


No. 484 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received August 1, g a.m.) 
No. 217 L.N. Telegraphic [W 7230/61/98] 


Immediate GENEVA, July 31, 1927, 11.50 p.m. 


Following from First Lord of the Admiralty. 

Mr. Gibson called this morning! and said that he had heard from his 
government to the effect that in view of provisions for limitation of eight inch 
guns they could not regard our final proposals as offering any basis of 
agreement. 

In view of necessity of consulting President and Secretary of Navy Depart- 
ment as to precise terms of American reply Mr. Kellogg had desired him to 
ask for postponement of plenary session until Wednesday.? I suggested that 
we should have plenary meeting tomorrow and leave matter open for two 
days in case some way out could be found before holding final session. 

But he said that if we held one at all American case would have to be put 
and that, in his view, would prevent any possibility of agreement. Americans 
presumably wish for time to work up their case but in face of their formal 
request and in view of our own interruption of conference for purpose of 
consultation we felt unable to refuse. If meeting is to be postponed till 
Wednesday it might as well be postponed till Thursday so as to enable 
Lord Jellicoe to be back in time. I understand he feels government of New 
Zealand would like either Mr. [sic] Parr3 or himself to be present. Unless 
the Americans see reason between now and then meeting on Thursday will 
be the last. 

Each delegation will make a final statement of its case and conference 
will then break up. 


1 For Mr. Gibson’s account of his conversations with Mr. Bridgeman and Lord Cecil see 
Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1927, vol. i, pp. 142-5. 

2 August 3, 1927. 

3 Sir James Parr was New Zealand High Commissioner in London and New Zealand 
delegate to the Conference. 
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No. 485 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received August 2, 9 a.m.) 


No. 365 Telegraphic [W 7287/61/98] 
Important. Very confidential WASHINGTON, August I, 1927, 4.10 p.m. 


I had a long talk with the Secretary of State this morning who was in a 
state of great nervous irritation owing I think quite as much to the heat as to 
Geneva conference. It is unnecessary to repeat most of what he said as he 
himself characterised it afterwards as ‘informal’. 

He vigorously deprecated, and I understand the President is strongly of 
the same opinion, a plenary session of the usual sort . . .! appeal to the public 
which he felt sure would but serve to increase irritation all round. ‘We have 
had too much publicity altogether already’. With this sentiment I heartily 
agreed. A simple statement of adjournment to explore the possibility of 
some temporary agreement would, if no definite agreement has been reached 
by Thursday,? it is generally felt here do much more to make temporary 
agreement possible and so save something from the wreck of conference than 
a public appeal to the opinion of the world which it may be feared will but 
give cause for renewed polemics. Speaking naturally from the angle of this 
Embassy only I frankly confess that if our ultimate aim is to get a limitation 
agreement some time or other, a plenary meeting with appeals to public 
seems to me the least likely method of attaining it. 

Finally Secretary of State referred tentatively to a telegram published 
yesterday in ‘New York Times’ from its London correspondent saying that 
His Majesty’s Government were about to propose a temporary agreement 
for limiting building of 10,000 tons cruisers during a certain period. He 
said he had not heard officially if there was anything in this, but without 
committing himself in any way he left impression on my mind that if there 
was no plenary session with ‘blow-off’ speeches it might be useful to try to 
come to some ‘naval holiday’ agreement of this kind. He said he would 
speak to the Secretary for the Navy and send for me later if he had anything 
to communicate, but I am sending my impressions of this conversation at 
once as there is no time to be lost.3 


1 The text is here uncertain. 

2 August 4, 1927. 

3 For an account by Mr. Kellogg of this conversation see Papers relating to the Foreign 
Relations of the United States 1927, vol. i, p. 146. 
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No. 486 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received August 2, 9 a.m.) 
No. 218 L.N. Telegraphic [W 7273/61/98] 


Immediate GENEVA, August 1, 1927, 5.45 p.m. 


Following from First Lord. 

My immediately following telegram! gives text of document published 
by Americans. It is a clause which Dulles invented some time ago but which 
we have never encouraged. They produced it again at meeting of delegates 
on Thursday last? when we said that it would be unacceptable; it was not 
however seriously discussed. Certain papers here have reproduced it as an 
agreed clause. We have taken steps to contradict that. 

Line I propose to take with press who are showing considerable interest 1s 
that clause is obviously intended to form a means by which we could agree to 
eight inch gun in smaller class of cruiser and is therefore not in accordance 
with our instructions, that it is unsatisfactory inasmuch as it leaves whole 
position in regard to cruisers in state of uncertainty and would form a 
constant encouragement to friction. 


t No. 487. 2 July 28: see No. 474. 


No. 487 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received August 2, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 219 L.N. Telegraphic [W 7274/61/98] 


Immediate GENEVA, August 1, 1927, 6.26 p.m. 


Following is text of political clause suggested by Dulles and referred to in 
my immediately preceding telegram.' Begins :— 

‘In the event that prior to December 31st, 1936, any one contracting 
Power shall consider tonnage allocation in cruiser class has been utilised by 
any other contracting Power in a manner to call for an adjustment of total 
tonnage allocation of that class such High Contracting Parties may at any 
time subsequent to January 3Ist, 1931, and upon six months prior notice, 
convoke a meeting of Powers Parties to the present treaty with a view to 
ascertaining whether such an adjustment can be made by mutual agreement. 
In the event that no agreement is reached at such a Conference any of the 
High Contracting Parties may give notice of desire to terminate the present 
convention and this notification shall be effective within one year after 
receipt thereof by other Parties to the treaty. In such an event treaty shall 
terminate with regard to all Parties thereto’.2 Ends. 


™ No. 486. 
2 This text is printed in a slightly variant form in Records of the Conference for the Limitation 
of Naval Armament, op. cit., p. 125. 
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No. 488 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received August 2, 9 a.m.) 
No. 223 L.N. Telegraphic [W 7276/61/98] 


Immediate GENEVA, August 2, 1927, 12.40 p.m. 


Following from First Lord. 

This telegram replaces my telegram No. 220. 

My immediately following telegram; contains an alternative to D{[ulles] 
clause—my telegram No. 219,4 which we should like you to consider. It is 
put forward as a possible way of meeting American claim for freedom to arm 
cruisers with eight inch guns while preserving to us the right to put an end 
to agreement if they do so. It does not therefore involve agreement to eight 
inch gun. Moreover it imposes on Americans the onus of definitely asking 
to raise standard of cruiser guns if they determine on taking that course. 
We cannot say whether it would be acceptable to Americans. Even if it 
were not it would form good answer to D[ulles] clause out of which they are 
making capital.5 

1 Presumably in error for 12.40 a.m. 

2 Not printed. In Geneva telegram No. 222 of August 1 (docket only preserved in Foreign 
Office archives) Mr. Bridgeman requested that his telegrams Nos. 220-1 L.N. should be 
cancelled and replaced by the present telegram and No. 489 respectively. 

3 No. 489. 4 No. 487. 

5 In a further comment on the proposal in No. 489, transmitted in his despatch of 
August 6, Mr. Bridgeman added: ‘This suggestion, we realised, would have left the question 
of the gun unsettled. The Americans, I must however point out, had constantly affirmed 
that they could not tie the hands of Congress, but that, once having preserved the right to 
build whatever type of ship they considered most suited to their needs, the United States 
Government would assuredly not exercise that right in any manner inimical to the other 
parties to the treaty. They could not be made to understand either that that attitude was 
inconsistent with the theory underlying every treaty or that the British Empire and Japan 
were in exactly the same position. While we could not have relied on the bare assurance of 
the American delegation, it seemed to us possible that rather than face a complete break- 
down His Majesty’s Government might have preferred a treaty leaving the Americans 
discretion to build 8-inch gun cruisers beyond those in the limited maximum class, on 
condition, as provided in our alternative to the Dulles clause, that we had the right to 
terminate the treaty if at any time they were to take advantage of this discretion in a manner 
which might appear to constitute a menace. Such a situation could hardly have arisen 
during the life of the contemplated treaty.’ 


No. 489 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received August 2, 10.25 a.m.) 
No. 224 L.N. Telegraphic [W 7277/61/98] 
Immediate GENEVA, August 2, 1927, 12.40 a.m. 


Following is text of alternative draft referred to in my immediately pre- 
ceding telegram.! 
1 No. 488. 
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In the event that prior to December 31st 1936 any one of the high con- 
tracting parties shall desire to construct cruisers of larger size than 6,000 
tons or carrying guns of greater calibre than 6 inch beyond those provided 
for in articles S and T of this treaty such high contracting party shall give 
notice of his desire so to act and thereupon any of the high contracting 
parties may forthwith convoke a meeting of the high contracting parties with 
a view to ascertaining whether any necessary adjustment of tonnage and 
other conditions can be made by mutual agreement. In the event that no 
agreement is reached at such a conference any of the high contracting parties 
may give notice of his desire to terminate present convention and this notifi- 
cation shall be effective within one year after receipt thereof by other high 
contracting parties. In such an event treaty shall terminate with regard to 
all high contracting parties. 

Note:—By articles S and T are meant provisions in treaty permitting a 
limited number of cruisers of 10,000 tons and allowing maintenance of 
York, Hawkins, Omaha and Furutaka classes with compensating American 
8 inch cruisers. 

This article would be completed by a declaration in final act to the effect 
that whole treaty must be regarded as in the nature of a modus vivendi and 
must not be quoted as an admission of principles whether with regard to 
total tonnage or calibre of guns or any point referred to in ministerial 
declaration of July 26th [27th].? 


2 See No. 471, note 1. 


No. 490 
Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received August 2, 9.35 p.m.) 
No. 367 Telegraphic [W 7315/61/98] 
Important WASHINGTON, August 2, 1927, 1.20 p.m. 


Naval Conference. 

Secretary of State sent for me this morning to say that he had not yet 
heard of any change of plans respecting procedure to be followed at plenary 
conference on Thursday.' As reported yesterday,? he feels very strongly 
that, if conference is adjourned to explore some other avenue leading to 
agreement, even though provisionally, anything in shape of speeches by 
delegations with object of explaining to the world attitude of different 
parties cannot but produce further controversy and perhaps ill-feeling and 
is likely to make any kind of agreement more difficult of attainment. Last 
telegram he had received yesterday from Mr. Gibson however indicated that 
First Lord of the Admiralty still wished to make some pronouncement of 
the kind at meeting. I asked him if he had heard from Geneva of any sug- 
gestion of a temporary agreement in the form of a naval holiday up to 1931 


1 August 4, 1927. 2 See No. 485. 
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such as that mentioned in telegram to Sunday’s ‘New York Times’ to which 
he referred yesterday. He said, no. I ventured to remark that I regretted 
this, as idea had appealed to me. He at once said ‘it did to me too’; he 
repeated emphatically that United States Government could not give way 
on gun question and that unless His Majesty’s Government would recede 
from their position, which he did not now expect, there was no hope of a 
regular agreement. But an arrangement that would enable us to tide over 
till 1931 would be worth trying for as situation might have changed alto- 
gether by then. 

He promised to let me know about any further developments in Geneva. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 367. Repeated to Geneva. 


No. 491 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir E. Howard (Washington) 
No. 358 Telegraphic [W 7320/61 /98] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 2, 1927, 1.35 p.m. 


Please send to Prime Minister by special messenger or other safe means in 
good time before the Peace Bridge function’ my telegram No. 359? and all 
other recent telegrams about naval conference. 

1 Mr. Baldwin had left for a month’s visit to Canada with T. R. H. the Prince of Wales 
and Prince George on July 23. They were to attend the dedication of the Peace Bridge 
over the Niagara River between Fort Erie in Canada and Buffalo in the United States on 
August 7. 2 No. 494. 


No. 492 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received August 2, 6 p.m.) 
No. 225 L.N. Telegraphic [W 7311/61/98] 


State GENEVA, August 2, 1927, 3.19 p.m. 


Following from Mr. Bridgeman. 

Japanese came to us this morning with proposal contained in my immediately 
following telegram.' They displayed great anxiety about danger of a break- 
down of the conference. They had shown plan to Gibson but had got no defi- 
nite answer though they had been promised one by 5 p.m. to-day.? 

Their proposal appears to be a return to old programme planned [sic 
? plan] without total tonnage in cruisers and without any reference to limi- 
tation of gun till 1931. 

One and two read together mean that apart from (?12) large cruisers we 
should be at liberty to go on with our authorised programme merely sub- 
stituting B. cruisers for A.3 throughout. 

t No. 493. 

2 See Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1927, vol. i, pp. 148-50. 

3 The reference was to the naval construction programme of 1925: see No. 421, note 1. 
Class A cruisers were 10,000 tons, 8-inch guns; Class B, 8,000 tons, 6-inch guns. 
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Four according to Japanese explanation means that we should reach agree- 
ment on as many points as possible and that failing agreement on any points 
it should be postponed to another conference to be held not later than 1931. 

Asked about capital ships they said that they agreed with us as to the 
reduction of size and some extension of life. 

We said that we were not authorised to agree to their proposal but would 
report it to His Majesty’s Government and ask for instructions. If Americans 
accept it we feel that Japanese in view of their desire to avoid breakdown 
would be seriously hurt at our refusal. Plan however means a very long 
postponement. 

Six inch gun (? armament) we‘ should prefer solution mentioned in my 
telegrams Nos. 223 and 224.5 


* According to the docket of an unnumbered telegram of August 3 from Geneva the 
preceding passage should read: ‘Plan however means a very long postponement of 6 inch 
guns and we’ &c. 

5 Nos. 488 and 489 respectively. In his despatch of August 6 Mr. Bridgeman further 
reported on this conversation: ‘In case, however, His Majesty’s Government were to feel 
that the Japanese plan would be preferable to a complete failure of the conference, especially, 
if such plan were accompanied by some agreement on capital ships, I took the opportunity 
of pressing the Japanese delegates once again as to the extent of the support which we might 
expect from them of our proposals under that head. After consulting together, Viscount 
Saito and Viscount Ishii indicated that they agreed with us as to reductions of size and 
might also support us as regards some extension of life. You will remember that hitherto 
they had done no more than say that they were authorised to discuss the question when all 
matters relating to auxiliary vessels had been satisfactorily disposed of.’ 


No. 493 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received August 2, 7 p.m.) 
No. 226 L.N. Telegraphic [W 7312/61/98] 


State GENEVA, August 2, 1927, 3.19 p.m. 


Following is text referred to in my immediately preceding telegram.! 

1. The British Empire and Japan to undertake that, before 31st December 
1931, they shall not lay down, except for replacement, any more auxiliary 
vessels besides those included in their authorised programmes, it being 
understood that the said programmes shall not be altered except in so far as 
is provided for in next following article. 

2. Number of cruisers of 10,000 tons class shall not exceed 12 each for 
United States and British Empire and 8 for Japan. 

British Empire shall be at liberty to utilise in such a way as she may see 
fit remaining cruiser tonnage in her authorised programme. 

Maximum unit tonnage of cruisers of smaller class shall be 8,000. 

3. United States to undertake that, at no period before December 31st 
1931, her auxiliary naval strength shall exceed that of British Empire. 


’ No. 492. 
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Contracting parties to undertake that they shall furnish to one another 
information concerning such building plans and programmes as may be 
decided upon before December 1931; provided that in the event that any 
contracting party shall consider re-adjustment of present agreement is 
required as a consequence of any plans or programmes adopted by any other 
contracting party, a conference shall be called with a view to securing such 
re-adjustment. 

4. Questions regarding auxiliary vessels not provided for in present 
convention shall be settled in a later conference to be held as soon as possible 
and not later than the beginning of 1931.? 

2 These Japanese proposals are printed in Records of the Conference for the Limitation of 
Naval Armament, op. cit., p. 127. 


No. 494 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir E. Howard (Washington) 
No. 359 Telegraphic [W 7226/61 /98] 
Important FOREIGN OFFICE, August 2, 1927, 4.15 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 362! (July goth) and Mr. Chilton’s unnumbered tele- 
gram of July 29th,? (Conversation with Assistant Secretary of State). 

Proposal to adjourn seems to me an expedient which will not deceive 
anyone or affect immediate building programme of United States. I there- 
fore see no object in proposing it, but if the United States put it forward, 
we could of course accept it after our delegation had had a fair opportunity 
of explaining our proposals as a whole and the reasons why we cannot accept 
the terms which United States delegation have sought to dictate to Japanese 
and ourselves. 

We have made repeated efforts at compromise. There has been no 
response from side of United States. Read again statement made by Chair- 
man of House Naval Appropriation Committee on January 4th referred to 
in my telegram No. 326.3 Where has there been throughout whole conference 
any recognition by American delegation of special position and special 
needs of British Empire thus clearly stated by Mr. French? 

American argument (as far as they have consented to argue) appears to 
be as follows. We claim equal tonnage with you. As we do not need small 
cruisers with six inch guns for commerce protection such as British Empire 
does, we shall use our tonnage to build only big cruisers with biggest per- 
missible gun such as are the proper adjuncts of fighting fleets and incomparably 
superior to your commerce protectors. We do not need these in such numbers 
for security and their construction will not promote economy but prestige 
demands that we build to parity of tonnage irrespective of need, security or 
fighting strength. 


1 See No. 476, note 2. 2 No. 476. 3 See No. 401, note 3. 
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Against this Great Britain accepts President’s twin principles viz. restric- 
tion of armament and cost while preserving security. If America claims to 
build equal numbers in face of admittedly unequal needs we have no 
intention or wish to quarrel with her and we have been prepared to make an 
agreement up to 1936 which would leave her full liberty to do so though we 
are not prepared to admit as an immutable principle that parity of numbers 
where the needs and dangers to be met are quite unequal can result in real 
equality of sea power. 

Further whilst a large part of our tonnage must be employed on commerce 
protection we cannot admit by treaty that America (claiming an equal 
tonnage on grounds of parity without having any real need for it) should use 
her surplus tonnage to build a greatly superior fleet of large heavy gunned 
cruisers. 

We have offered the Washington parity in cruisers of 10,000 tons and 
eight inch guns. America has at most two built and six building. We have 
fourteen and have offered to scrap two if America will be content with 
the figures 12-12-8. Her experts claimed 25 in a written memorandum 
which almost bore the character of an ultimatum.* This is not parity, still 
less is it restriction of armaments or cost. 

Restriction of total tonnage without restriction of types and classes is 
meaningless. It has been by development of new types (dreadnought, 
superdreadnought, etc.) that immense increase of fighting power and cost 
have come in the past. We proposed limits in each class as the surest way of 
restricting both armaments and cost. The Americans have insisted on higher 
limits in every class. Up to the present they have refused even to discuss 
further limitation of size and guns of capital ships. They have refused to 
limit use of eight inch guns. In provisional agreement on minor classes 
flotilla leaders, destroyers and submarines they have insisted in every case 
on higher individual limit than we had proposed. 

Does the State Department know these facts or has Mr. Kellogg been 
left as completely in ignorance of them as he was of the demand of the 
Americans in the Experts Committee for twenty-five cruisers of 10,000 tons 
with eight inch guns? You must realise the strength of our position and the 
repeated efforts that we have made at conciliation whilst the American 
delegation has made no advance and everyone of its proposals has meant 
greater armaments and more expense. It would be a great mistake to 
suppose that His Majesty’s Government recalled the British delegation for 
consultation because we thought them too unyielding. Our anxiety was of 
quite a different kind. 

Confidential. If the conference breaks down, as now seems certain owing 
to American intransigeance, I do not anticipate any early change in our 
present programme of construction whatever the future may have in store 
for us. 

Repeated to Geneva No. 142, Tokyo No. 174, Paris No. 193 (by bag) 
and Rome No. 212. 

* See No. 395, note 2. 
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No. 495 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Recetved August 3, 9 a.m.) 
Nos. 370 and 371 Telegraphic [W 7321 /61 [98] 


Important WASHINGTON, August 2, 1927' 

Your telegram No. 359.? 

After what Secretary of State said to me yesterday and to-day (see my 
telegram No. 367)3 I feel there is no hope of expecting him to propose 
adjournment unless explanatory speeches are given up at meeting on Thurs- 
day. 

Secretary of State is certainly aware of our point of view. I told him only 
yesterday that it seemed to us that .. .5 had come to conference with cut and 
dried proposals in a ‘take it or leave it’... .6 a frame of mind from which 
they had not moved and I added that this did not seem to me to be the way 
to conduct conferences which are called for discussion and not merely to 
accept certain unalterable proposals. He replied that had United States 
government known that His Majesty’s Government were going to ask for 
more than 450,000 tons of auxiliary craft, which United States government 
believed had been agreed at Washington, they would never have issued 
invitation to conference. To this I replied that it was a pity that this was not 
made clear before invitation was issued. I have naturally repeatedly and 
again this morning emphasized the difference of our needs in cruisers on 
account of difference in geographical political and economic circumstances 
of Great Britain and United States, but it would of course have been useful 
if I could have been informed at the beginning of the British proposals 
and reasons for them as explained, for instance, in First Lord’s and Lord 
Jellicoe’s speeches at last plenary sitting.” 

The Secretary of State is certainly aware of all offers made by His Majesty’s 
Government and I have no doubt that these have been duly communicated 
to State Department by Mr. Gibson. In any case nearly every move in 
conference has received publicity in the press. 

I have no expectations of inducing him to propose adjournment unless 
explanatory speeches at final meeting are given up. In these circumstances 
as you think that an adjournment will deceive no one and will not affect 
the United States building programme and also do not instruct me to make 
any communication to Secretary of State in the sense of your telegram, I 
merely propose to tell him tomorrow that you feel that an explanation of 
the attitude of His Majesty’s Government during the conference, is due to the 
conference and to Great Britain and other countries of the British Empire. 

Addressed to Foreign Office Nos. 370 and 371. Repeated to Geneva. 

1 The time of despatch is not recorded. 

2 No. 494. 3 No. 490. * August 4, 1927. 

S The text is here uncertain. Another text of this telegram here read ‘Americans’. 


6 The text is here uncertain. Another text of the telegram here read ‘form,’. 
7 See No. 442. 
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No. 496 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received August 4, 9 a.m.) 


No. 372 Telegraphic [W 7366/61/98] 


Important WASHINGTON, August 3, 1927, 3.55 p.m. 


My telegram No. 371.! 

I informed Secretary of State this morning that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment considered an explanatory statement at plenary conference tomorrow 
necessary.?, He replied he did not mind. He had previously informed me 
that American delegation had their answer ready. 

I then showed him a small chart from ‘Morning Post’ of July 22nd showing 
present distribution of our cruisers and sloops number of which altogether 
amounts to 69 i.e. number approximately we have stated we need. I pointed 
out this chart clearly showed our needs and was proof that our demands were 
not exaggerated and that we were not increasing number of our auxiliary 
vessels. I pointed to distribution all over the world saying that we could not 
understand how American delegation and government would persist in 
denial of our special need for this class of ship and I emphasized fact that 
these ships were wanted not only by United Kingdom but also by Dominions. 
He then made the astounding statement that ‘the Dominions’ had informed 
‘our people in London’ that they did not want them. I replied that I could 
not understand how he could believe such a statement in face of fact that 
Dominions were represented at Conference and had always supported our 
demands. 

He replied, as he has always done on previous occasions, that we were out 
for increasing our tonnage in cruisers that even our last proposals entailed 
a total tonnage of 426,000 which was about 60,000 more than at present 
and that United States government could not consent to sign any treaty 
that increased rather than diminished tonnage. I replied there might be 
an increase in tonnage but there was none in number of ships and that 
reason for increased tonnage was, I believed, numbers of small cruisers had 
been built during the war which were only of use for North Sea and it was 
necessary to replace them by larger vessels. I added that if they could not 
sign an agreement admitting increase of tonnage neither could we sign one 
which on pretence of securing ‘parity’ would place us in a position of in- 
feriority as regards large cruisers which is what American proposals amounted 
to. It was impossible, however, to convince him by any argument. He 
concluded, on an enquiry from me, by saying Japanese had made a new 
proposal meaning of which was not quite clear to him. He understood that 
First Lord of Admiralty had telegraphed to London for further instructions? 
and intimated his willingness, if instructed to do so, to continue negotiations 


1 See No. 495. 
2 Cf. Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1927, vol. i, p. 152. 
3 See No. 492. 
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after tomorrow’s plenary session. He said ‘we shall be quite willing to 
continue negotiations as long as Mr. Bridgeman wants or to end or adjourn 
conference tomorrow.’ 

As he said nothing about proposing adjournment rather than conclusion 
of conference I did not say anything more on the subject. 

Addressed to Foreign Office. Repeated to Geneva. 


* Foreign Office telegram No. 365 of August 4 to Sir E. Howard at Manchester, Mass., 
stated: ‘Your language is approved.’ 


No. 497 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. London (Geneva) 
No. 145 Telegraphic [W 7312/61 /98] 
State FOREIGN OFFICE, August 3, 1927, 6.50 p.m. 


Following for Mr. Bridgeman. 

Dulles’ formula! is, of course, impossible and even your modification of 
it? would leave us in this dilemma that we should meanwhile be spending 
large sums on six inch gun cruisers which would at once become obsolete if 
at any point America decided to call new conference and embark on pro- 
gramme of 8,000 ton eight inch cruisers. 

New Japanese proposal is not altogether clear (e.g. authorised programme 
needs definition), but we are most anxious to act with Japan and to prevent 
the conference breaking up without any agreement. We are, therefore, 
considering what further definition and modification would render Japanese 
proposal possible of acceptance by us, but we require further time for this 
study. Cabinet will meet again tomorrow and send you its considered 
opinion. If, therefore, Americans are prepared to accept new Japanese 
proposal as basis of discussion, you should ask for adjournment of plenary 
session. If, on the other hand, the Americans refuse the new Japanese 
suggestion as a basis for further discussion and make no counter-proposal, 
you should formally make the following proposal. 

Begins. 

Even if there is, for the present, no apparent prospect of coming to 
a complete agreement about small cruisers we think it would be most 
unfortunate if the conference were to separate without arriving at some 
international arrangements tending to economy. A large measure of agree- 
ment has already been reached with regard to 10,000 ton cruisers, flotilla 
leaders, destroyers and submarines. It seems clear to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that a similar agreement might easily be reached with regard to 
battleships. These results are not all that had been hoped for; but they are 
of great value, and it would be an international misfortune if they were lost 
on the present occasion. His Majesty’s Government sooner than see the 
conference wholly fail would be prepared to sign an agreement even if It 


t See No. 487. 2 See No. 489. 
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embodied only the points on which provisional agreement has already been 
reached by the three Powers. 

Ends. 

If this again is refused, the Cabinet would wish you in plenary session to 
make in suitably modified language case set out in my No. 359 to Washington‘ 
repeated to Geneva No. 142 as well as to make full use of the other material 
with which they have supplied you. 


3 The text of these proposals, as put forward by Mr. Bridgeman at the plenary meeting 
of the conference on August 4, is printed as appendix III to item No. IIT in Cmd. 2964 
of 1927. 4 No. 494. 


No. 498 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received August 15) 
No. 1512 [W 7689/67 /98] 
WASHINGTON, August 3, 1927 
Sir: 

On learning at the end of last week at Manchester that what was expected 
to be the final meeting of the Geneva Naval Conference was set to be held on 
Monday, 1st August, I thought I had better return to Washington at once 
in case you might wish me to see the Secretary of State on any matter 
connected with the winding up of the Conference. 

As reported in my telegram No. 365' he received me immediately on my 
arrival on Monday morning August 1st. He at once began, in the most 
vigorous terms, to denounce the proposal of the British Delegation to make 
an explanatory statement at their final meeting respecting the part they had 
played in the negotiations. If they want to ‘blow off’, he said, Gibson has 
everything ready to hit back. Any final fireworks of this sort could not but 
fan the flame of controversy still more and cause quite unnecessary irritation 
on both sides of the water. As it was impossible to agree why not let the 
Conference die quietly? ‘We have too much publicity altogether anyway’. 

He spoke in an extremely irritated way about the British Delegation and 
everything connected with the Conference. He went on to say that he 
believed we wished an adjournment and not the final conclusion of the 
Conference. He had no objection to an adjournment if there was any hope 
of reaching any sort of agreement, but he would not agree to it if there were 
to be speeches at the plenary meeting which had been, he told me, postponed 
till Thursday the 4th. 

After a short and rather sharp passage of arms over some expression he 
used about the British Delegation, he reverted to the possibility of an 
adjournment in order to explore some temporary agreement. He referred 
me to a telegram from London in the ‘New York Times’ of the day before 
reporting that His Majesty’s Government were about to propose something 


¥ No. 485. 
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in the nature of a Naval Holiday till 1931. I said I had heard nothing from 
you and asked whether I might telegraph to you to say that he was not 
unfavourable to the idea. He said—‘I will make no more suggestions. My 
suggestions are always misunderstood.’ I asked him which suggestion of his 
had been misunderstood. He said that when he had hinted that the United 
States Government might possibly go up to a limit of 400,000 tons? this was 
at once jumped at as an unconditional offer. It was no use his making any 
suggestions. In any case he would not authorize me to say anything about 
adjournment or a ‘Naval Holiday’ scheme as described in the ‘New York 
Times’ articles without consulting the Secretary for the Navy. After he had 
done so he would communicate with me again. 

He had by this time calmed down altogether and become as friendly and 
genial as usual. I therefore telegraphed to you my impressions! of the 
conversation which were that if speeches were abandoned at the plenary 
session the Secretary of State would probably agree to an adjournment or 
even propose it for the purpose of examining a proposal for a naval holiday. 
In the earlier and more acrimonious part of the discussion he accused us of 
trying to get an ‘unlimited’ number of small cruisers and to limit the United 
States right to build the only kind of cruisers that were useful to them. To 
this I replied that it seemed to us that the American proposals were aimed 
at getting an unlimited number of large ten thousand ton cruisers within 
a low total tonnage limit, when they knew that we must build a large number 
of smaller cruisers and in this way while appearing to get parity in tonnage 
they would really have superiority in fighting strength. That was an arrange- 
ment we could naturally not agree to embody in a Treaty though if no 
Treaty were made they would, we well knew, have the power to build as 
many as they cared to. He asked—‘Well, now that the German fleet are 
gone, and now that, outside of the United States and Japan and Great 
Britain, the total cruiser tonnage of the world does not amount, I am told, 
to more than 200,000 tons whom are you building against anyway’? | 
replied that he had asked me this question more than once and that I had 
refrained from a reply that appeared controversial but now I would like to 
ask him against whom the United States were building and increasing her 
pre-war fleet? In the matter of cruisers we were actually asking for 69 or 70 
only whereas we had 114 before the war and we still had our 80,000 miles 
of communications to protect. 

He found no answer to this question or rather would not give me the 
answer, which is the only true one. It is—firstly, that there are a number of 
unthinking persons in this country who are simply hypnotised by the 
‘slogan’ of a ‘Fleet second to none’ as the right of so great, powerful and richa 
State as the United States, while there are other more reasoning beings, 
among whom are many important Senators, who would not allow any 
Treaty to pass the Senate which would result in practice in any inferiority 
of the United States Fleet. They would certainly reject such a Treaty 
because they believe that some day—perhaps not far off—Great Britain 

2 See No. 395, note 2. 
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will be involved in a European war either on account of League obligations 
or for some other reason, and that Great Britain will then have again to 
conduct a blockade. They are determined never again to allow American 
ships to be brought into British ports for examination or American goods to 
be subject to rationing systems. In fact, they mean to be ready in the next 
naval war—unless of course they are engaged themselves—to protect 
‘neutral rights’ to the uttermost. 

This is rarely mentioned in the Press or in conversation but I have little 
doubt, as I have already reported by telegram, that it is the underlying 
cause of the uncompromising attitude of the Government in this cruiser 
question, since they know that even if they signed a Treaty giving us all the 
small cruisers we want there would not be the smallest chance of putting 
such a Treaty through the Senate. 

This despatch has already reached such proportions that I am unable to 
give any detailed account of yesterday’s and today’s interviews* with Mr. 
Kellogg. As, however, they led to nothing definite and, in spite of all argu- 
ments, I found it impossible to get him to admit that the situation of the 
British Empire as regards naval requirements differed from that of the United 
States, it is perhaps unnecessary that I should attempt to do so. 

I have, &c., 
EsmE HOowArRD 


3 See No. 466. 4 See Nos. 490, 495 and 496. 


No. 499 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received August 4, 9 a.m.) 
No. 228 L.N. Telegraphic [W 7363/61/98] 


Immediate GENEVA, August 4, 1927, 2.50 a.m. 


Following from First Lord of the Admiralty. 

We received your telegram No. 145! five minutes before the meeting of 
the delegates arranged for 10 o’clock last night.? 

After a few minutes discussion it became clear that though the Japanese 
had intended our authorized programme to mean programme of (? nine) 
[five] years adopted after Lord Birkenhead’s committee of 19253 Americans 
would not accept proposal unless our total cruiser tonnage did not exceed 
four hundred thousand. This is of course impossible. Americans said that 
in that case they were unable to discuss the Japanese proposal any further. 

We then discussed the procedure for to-day’s plenary session. Gibson 
outlined a general statement to be read to plenary session as an agreed 
statement of progress made and difficulties encountered and proposed an 


' No. 497. 

2 The minutes of this informal meeting are printed in Records of the Conference for the 
Limitation of Naval Armament, op. cit., pp. 126-7. 

3 See No. 421, note 1. 
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adjournment of conference in order that the whole question should be further 
discussed between governments. He then read two telegrams exchanged 
between himself and Washington‘ in which they agreed that it would be 
better none of three delegations should state its case. I said my instructions 
were most precise in directing me to state our case in moderate language, 
Japanese attitude was undecided but they eventually agreed to my view 
subject to there being no debate after statements have been made. Gibson 
pressed strongly for no statements being made but finally gave way after 
general agreement that there should be no debate. It was agreed that 
meeting should close in friendly atmosphere. 

Formal proposal in your telegram No. 145 will be made by me at a further 
meeting of delegates to be held at 11.30 this morning. It is unlikely that this 
will be agreed to in which case plenary session will be held as arranged at 
3 p.m. to-day Thursday each delegation stating its case after which joint 
statement referred to above will be read and receive approval of each 
delegation. 

Lord Cecil and I think this is now only possible course. 


4 See Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1927, vol. i, pp. 150-1. 


No. 500 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received August 4, 3.15 p.m.) 
No. 232 L.N. Telegraphic [W 7385/61/98] 


State GENEVA, August 4, 1927, 2.20 p.m. 


Following from First Lord of the Admiralty: 

At meeting of delegates at 11.30 this morning! I made formal proposal 
in terms of paragraph 2 of your telegram No. 145,.? 

American delegation felt themselves unable to embody these agreements 
in a separate treaty without question of cruiser tonnage having been settled. 
Japanese while not raising any objection to British proposals saw no advantage 
in pursuing question in view of opposition of American delegation. 

Closing session will be held this afternoon on lines described in my 
telegram No. 228.3 


t The minutes of this informal meeting are printed in Records of the Conference for the Limi- 
tation of Naval Armament, op. cit., p. 128. 

2 No. 497. 

3 No. 499. The verbatim report of the plenary session of the conference on August 4 is 
printed op. cit., pp. 35-46: v. tbid., pp. 45-46, for the joint declaration referred to in No. 499. 
Mr. Bridgeman’s speech is also printed as item No. III in Cmd. 2964 of 1927. In his 
despatch of August 6 Mr. Bridgeman stated in his conclusion: “The plenary session was 
accordingly held that afternoon, as arranged. The text of the speeches delivered, and of 
the joint declaration, are already in your hands. You will have observed that, while Mr. 
Gibson expressed such anxiety lest individual statements should lead to some embitterment 
of relations, his own speech was the only one of a tendencious nature, containing, as it did, 
more than one misrepresentation of fact. 
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“So ended the high hopes which we had placed upon the outcome of the conference, 
and which, I am convinced, need not have been disappointed had the Americans but shown 
a more accommodating spirit. This is neither the time nor the place, however, to examine 
the causes of failure, nor to offer suggestions for the future. 

“One fact I record with the greatest pleasure; it is that, when I called that evening to 
say good-bye to Viscount Saito and Viscount Ishii, the latter volunteered that “‘the one 
pleasant memory he would retain of the conference” was the friendly and intimate manner 
in which the British and Japanese delegations had worked together in a common cause. 

“Before closing this despatch I should like to express my gratitude for the help and support 
which I received from my Dominion colleagues. We were in close touch throughout, and 
at our last meeting they did me the honour of saying that at no conference which they had 
attended had they been so amply informed and consulted. This fact, and the united front 
shown by the whole Empire in the difficult days through which we passed, will remain to 
me a most happy recollection. 


‘Further, I must express my high appreciation of the invaluable assistance rendered to me 
by all members of my delegation.’ 


No. 501 


Sir E. Howard (Manchester, Mass.) to Sir H. Gloster Armstrong (New York) 
Nos. 7-8 Telegraphic [W 7423/61/98] 
MANCHESTER, MASS., August 4, 1927, 10.7 p.m.” 


Addressed to New York Nos. 7 and 8. 

Following for British Library of Information. 

Foreign Office telegram No. 357.3 

I fear line suggested by Foreign Office will not produce impression desired 
on public opinion here. Answer to it will be that, while His Mayjesty’s 
Government propose reducing expenditure on battleships and certain type 
of cruisers, yet total tonnage in cruisers would be increased, and that United 
States proposals, by reducing cruiser tonnage, would have produced as 
great or greater reduction. I do not say this argument Is a good one but it 
will tell with public opinion here which will naturally support its own side. 

I should therefore suggest following lines :— 

1. That His Majesty’s Government was sincerely anxious to effect economies 
by reducing the size of vessels and armaments and is much disappointed 
that this did not commend itself to United States authorities. 

2. That owing to the great range of sea communications to be protected 
they required as a minimum 70 cruisers most of which would be of a small 
type not suitable for work with battle fleets (with reference to distribution 
of cruisers please see chart in ‘Morning Post’ of July 22nd of which you could 
make use). This number is a reduction of 44 from the cruiser fleet before 
the war. 


1 H.M. Consul-General at New York. 

2 Time of repetition as Nos. 374-5 to the Foreign Office. The time of receipt in the 
Foreign Office is recorded, probably incorrectly, as 10 p.m. on August 4. 

3 No. 482. 
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3. That His Majesty’s Government while offering to subscribe to a treaty 
providing for parity on the basis of ton for ton and ship for ship could not 
subscribe to an agreement limiting tonnage and purporting to embody the 
principle of parity but actually enabling the other party to build a consider- 
ably larger number of cruisers of largest type suitable for use as adjuncts to 
battle fleet thus leaving British fleet in a position of clear inferiority. 

4. Finally you might say that the conference having failed, things remain 
as they were and that the fact that both parties are able to provide for their 
own security in the way they think best will perhaps lead to a better feeling 
than if there were an agreement not wholly satisfactory to either. 

Repeated to Washington and Foreign Office. 


No. 502 


Memorandum by Sir A. Chamberlain' 
[A 4834/3827 /45] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 9, 1927 


I learn from a person who ought to be well informed that M. Briand’s 
proposal for a Franco-American Pact to outlaw war? is very brief and merely 
amounts to a mutual promise not to resort to war for the settlement of any dis- 
pute between the two countries. M. Briand does not specify what machinery 
would be set up to obtain this result and the Department of State in 
Washington consider that the draft pact, while unobjectionable in itself, 
adds nothing to the Root and Bryan Arbitration Treaties. Indeed the 
fact that the French proposal contains no plan for the settlement of disputes 
has resulted in its receiving rather a cool welcome at Washington. The 
Department of State are believed to feel that, although there might be no 
objection to the conclusion of such a treaty with France alone, there would 
be serious objections to negotiating similar treaties with Great Britain, 
Japan, Germany, &c. 

At the moment it would seem that Mr. Kellogg is merely marking time. 

From the same source I gather that the Japanese are much interested 
in the proposed Franco-American Pact with a view to some similar agree- 
ment being arrived at between Japan and the United States by expanding 
the existing Arbitration Treaty.* I am told that there was some mention of 
the matter in conversations between members of the United States and 
Japanese delegations at Geneva. 


A. G. 


t This memorandum was circulated to the Cabinet. 

2 See No. 396, note 1. 

3 For these treaties negotiated by Mr. W. J. Bryan, American Secretary of State 1913-15, 
see Treaties for the Advancement of Peace (Carnegie Endowment, New York, 1920). 

¢ For this Convention of May 5, 1908, see British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 101, pp. 1072-3. 
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No. 503 


Letter from Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir E. Howard (Manchester, Mass.) 
[F.0. 800/267] 
Private and Personal August 10, 1927 


My dear Howard, 

Your private letter of July 29th’ causes me considerable anxiety, indeed 
so much anxiety that I earnestly hope we shall hear no more of the proposal 
which arose out of the dinner at Mr. Castle’s house. As far as opinion on this 
side is concerned, no one thinks of war with the United States as anything 
but a crime for which they would hang the Government that were respon- 
sible. I do not conceal from you any more than I attempt to conceal from 
myself that English opinion about America is more sore than I have ever 
known it, but the thought of war does not enter into anyone’s calculations. 
Peace propaganda is, therefore, unnecessary and a peace propaganda 
conducted on such lines as Hoover suggests would have the very contrary 
effect to that which is intended. 

In the first place, no one here will or can consent to admitting the hypo- 
thesis that, in a war in which The King is engaged, any part of his Empire 
can be neutral. Each of the Dominions may make as great or as little effective 
effort in support of his arms as they please, but neutrality is not compatible 
with either the theory or practice of Imperial unity. 

Secondly, if the American propaganda is to be based upon the hypo- 
thesis that the United States would blockade Canada and attack our food 
supplies everywhere, a propaganda so conducted can scarcely be soothing to 
the nerves of our people or tend to the diminution of our naval armaments. On 
the contrary, it would be taken to be the real but unavowed reason of the 
U.S. for demanding a number of cruisers for which they showed no necessity, 
and would, I imagine, create a first-class scare and lead to a demand for a 
cruiser fleet in excess of anything of which we have ever spoken. It seems to 
me, therefore, that the less we hear of this proposal the better it will be for 
all concerned. 

I have been more worried about the Geneva Conference than about 
anything which has occurred since I took my present Office. No doubt a 
great mistake was made in entering upon such a Conference without a 
preliminary exchange of ideas, and for this I must take a share of blame. I 
confess that I did not foresee in any way the rigidity of the American 
attitude and I was afraid that any enquiry as to the views of the State 
Department might be regarded as unsympathetic and as dictated by a desire 
to find a means of declining the President’s invitation. I must add that our 
own Admiralty were as reluctant to disclose their plan in advance as were the 
Americans themselves, but the result has been a great misfortune since the 
difference in opinion in regard to cruisers is now no longer a difference 
between Governments only but has become something of a battle-cry among 


1 No. 480. 
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the public in each country. To us the American attitude appears wholly 
unreasonable in itself and contrary to the principles laid down by Gibson in 
his opening speech at the Conference. The Americans have never contended 
that they needed the same cruiser tonnage as does the British Empire, and 
indeed from first to last their Delegation at Geneva declined to make any 
statement and explanation of their needs such as our Delegates gave freely. 
Their claim was purely and simply that, whatever tonnage we had, they must 
have also. In other words, they were not thinking of limiting armaments to 
what was required for national security, but were making a claim to build 
for prestige. Having no need for the small cruiser to police the trade routes, 
they proposed to use the tonnage which they claimed to build large cruisers 
with large guns such as are the concomitants of fleets. The effect was and 
is that they not only render our older ships obsolete, but that they oblige 
other Powers—ourselves included—to build in future nothing but the larger 
cruiser armed with 8” guns. As numbers are an essential part of our need, 
this in itself increases our tonnage demand by the excess of tonnage involved 
in each ship constructed over that which would have been required had 
they seen their way to adopt our proposal to limit the use of the 8” gun. 

There is just one further point that I ought to make clear to you in case 
the matter comes up in conversation at any time. Apart from our proposal that 
they should have an equal number of the 10,000 ton cruisers with ours, we 
were always ready and declared our readiness to allow them compensation 
for our one ‘Drake’ and four ‘Hawkins’ and the Japanese ‘Furutaka’ class to 
which their ‘Omahas’ are admittedly inferior. If, therefore, they had accepted 
our proposal, there would have been parity in all classes of ships armed 
with the 8” gun. 

I have thought it necessary to say so much about the past, but the present 
is more important and I was glad to see in the statement made by Kellogg? 
and the speech of General Dawes at Buffalo‘ so friendly and reasonable an 
attitude. Our press and speakers have taken the matter equally well and | 
hope, therefore, that the failure of the Conference will not affect our relations. 
It may interest you to see the following extracts from a private letter written 
to me by Bridgeman after his return:—5 

‘It was quite clear when we went back that the American attitude had 
hardened, but I don’t think they ever meant from the beginning to agree to 
anything which they could not represent at home as having twisted the Lion’s 
tail...6 The worst thing they did was to say if we and the Japs could agree “on 
types of ships and tonnage”’ they would come in, and then the moment we were 
in agreement with Japan to repudiate the scheme because it did not bring 
down our tonnage enough to please them. But they are a terrible lot of people 

2 See No. 363. 

3 The reference was presumably to the statement issued to the press on August 4 printed 
in Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1927, vol. i, pp. 155-6. 

4 For the speech by the Vice-President of the United States at the dedication of the Peace 
Bridge (cf. No. 491, note 1) see The Times, August 9, 1927, p. 10. 


5 This letter of August 7 is not printed. 
6 Punctuation as in original quotation. 
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to deal with and Gibson is a mean and untruthful twister ...6 Two very 
satisfactory things have come out of it. The first is that our Oversea col- 
leagues stuck together so well... They were good enough at the end to 
express cordial appreciation of the way the business (of consultation) was 
conducted. The American attitude has been an eye-opener to them.. .® 
The other thing was our good relationship with the Japanese. When I said 
goodbye to Ishii I said what a pleasure it had been to be able to work so 
cordially with him and he said: “‘It will be my one pleasant memory of the 
Conference’’...€ The press of America with a very few exceptions was 
damnable from the start and I am convinced that they got orders from 
Gibson the first day to discredit and misrepresent our proposals’. 

I think you know Bridgeman—a really good fellow with a slightly surly 
manner but as straight as they are made. His character gives him an 
extraordinary influence with our party and being so straight himself he 
is not the kind of man who, without reason, suspects underhand conduct 
in others. I fear I must confess to sharing his view of Gibson, who I think 
was in any case too small a man to handle so big a Conference. I don’t 
think he had much influence with the American naval delegates, and I have 
always doubted whether his reports to the State Department gave a full or 
even a fair picture of the British case and attitude. 

Yours sincerely, 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


No. 504 
Sir EF. Howard (Manchester, Mass.) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received August 22) 


No. 1549 [A 4935/133/45] 


MANCHESTER, MASS,, August 12, 1927 
Sir: 

Now that the shouting and the tumult in the Press over the Tri-Partite 
Naval Conference at Geneva is dead, it may be useful to try to sum up in a 
general way my impression of the effect of it on public opinion in the United 
States. This is of course in such a vast country no easy task and must be 
largely a matter of guess work or intuition. I hope that what follows will 
be read as such and not considered as providing any foundation for a firm 
belief that the conclusions or inferences drawn represent definite and actual 
facts. 

2. In the first place, I may remark that at no time—either when President 
Coolidge’s invitation to a Naval Limitation Conference was issued, or when 
the Conference was running its rather chequered course, or when it came to 
an end on the 4th instant—has the great mass of the people of this country 
shown any enthusiastic interest in the question. Apart from the Big Navy 
fanatics, who had gained a foothold in certain newspaper offices and had 
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enlisted some rather noisy but uninfluential Congressmen like Mr. Britten 
of Chicago in the cause, there are really very few Americans who care 
much either for the Army or the Navy. There are, perhaps, more who are 
interested in the Navy because it affords an opportunity ‘“d’embéter les 
Anglais’—but as those who indulge in the once national sport of tail twisting 
are gradually diminishing in numbers, even this did not suffice to arouse 
anything like general popular interest in the question. I think one might 
safely guess that, of the three principal subjects dealt with in the Press on 
August 4th and 5th, the Sacco-Vanzetti case! easily took the lead so far as 
popular interest was concerned. President Coolidge’s refusal to run again 
for the Presidency came a good second, while the failure of the Geneva 
Conference was a very bad third, hardly being in at the finish at all. 

3. From this I draw one very satisfactory conclusion which is that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s dictum, quoted in a previous despatch? that one of the 
cheapest and most remunerative things for a politician to do in this country 
is ‘to raise a yell about England’, has lost a good deal of its former value. 
The Big Navy Party through the correspondents at Geneva and through all 
the anti-British elements in this country, unquestionably did their best to 
rouse public feeling by yelling that Great Britain had violated the Washing- 
ton Treaty, had hoodwinked the American negotiators at Washington, was 
still trying to hoodwink those at Geneva and was determined by all means 
fair or foul to maintain her supremacy on the seas in spite of fair promises 
about recognising parity. The newspapers in many cases, while printing 
editorials, which were much more moderate than the Geneva articles, did 
not seriously attempt to stem this flood of misrepresentation. Nevertheless, 
the public refused to be moved or to get really excited over the question. 
This is the first time, within my memory at least, that so deliberate an 
anti-British campaign has met with so little success. It means, I think, 
one of two things—or both together: 

1st. A diminution of anti-British feeling in this country as a whole— 
though there are still some bad places. 

2nd. A diminution of the credulity of the public in the infallibility of 
the Press. 

4. Both these changes cannot but be regarded as satisfactory and making 
for peace and goodwill in the future. 

5. As regards the situation created by the failure of the Geneva Confer- 
ence, we may, I believe, diagnose it as follows: 

Inasmuch as the inhabitants of the United States now believe that their 
country is so rich that it can easily afford a little luxury in the matter of 
naval construction, the President’s economy campaign in this respect has 
never met with any very enthusiastic support. Unless I am mistaken, the 
attitude of the man in the street would be—‘Well, Uncle Sam can afford a 
Navy second to none and why shouldn’t he have it?’ But the man in the 


t Cf. The Times, August 24, 1927, p. 9, for an account of the case of Messrs. Sacco and 
Vanzetti who had been sentenced to death for murder and robbery. 
2 The reference is uncertain. 
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street was quite obviously not convinced that a large fleet was a vital neces- 
sity for the country and he therefore treated the whole question very lightly 
and was not disposed to get annoyed with anyone on account of the Confer- 
ence. There have been no popular meetings throughout the country passing 
resolutions for or against a strong navy and, when the Conference ended, the 
tone of nearly all responsible papers was markedly moderate and not un- 
friendly to Great Britain. The pro-Navy Press alone expressed satisfaction in 
that the United States Government would now have its hands free to build as 
many cruisers as it saw fit. The ‘Chicago Tribune’ alone has continued to 
harp on its favourite string of the necessity of demanding the abolition of all 
British naval bases on this side of the Atlantic, if not the surrender of the 
British West Indies themselves. 

6. On the whole, therefore, since the final meeting, I see little to complain 
of in the attitude of the Press or the people generally, and I think we may 
safely say that the Conference has left no feeling of bitterness behind it in 
this country. 

7. Had it succeeded, this might well have been different; for then the 
Big Navy Party would have carried on an anti-British campaign, being 
furious at being baulked in their object of building a large number of 10,000 
ton cruisers. One great advantage, therefore, we have actually scored in the 
failure of the Conference, and this is that, while, had it succeeded, the 
Big Navalists would have continued their yells about American negotiators 
being always hoodwinked and let in by the British, they will now have 
to fight their battles for a big fleet squarely against their American antago- 
nists in Congress; that is, against those numerous and influential Americans 
who do not believe that the United States requires as large a number of 
vessels of war as the Big Navy men desire. No doubt in the debates we shall 
witness in Congress next session over the naval appropriations, our Big 
Navy friends will accuse Great Britain of harbouring every species of evil 
design in her heart because to justify their programme they must put forward 
some potential enemy, but we may I think now confidently look forward to 
such arguments falling very flat. It may well be doubted if the money for 
building up to fifteen 10,000 cruisers will be voted or, if it is voted, whether 
they will ever be built. 

8. As regards, therefore, any great popular movement in favour of a 
predominating fleet, I feel fairly confident that we need not be uneasy. 

g. There is, however, one aspect of this question to which I have already 
referred once or twice in telegrams and despatches? which does make me 
very uneasy for the future. This is the determination of many influential 
Senators and Congressmen to maintain at all costs in future the ‘freedom of 
the sea’ and the ‘rights of neutrals’ in time of war. 

10. It was this, as I have already pointed out,? which made the United 
States Government so intransigeant in the matter of not yielding to the 
British proposal to restrict the size of guns on the lesser type of cruiser to 
six inches. I have reason to believe that certain influential Senators of the 

3 See Nos. 466 and 498. 
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Foreign Affairs and Navy Committee told Mr. Kellogg that they would 
never ratify any agreement containing such a provision. This side of the 
question is beginning to be mooted in the Press by such serious writers as 
Mr. Frank Simonds—copy* of a syndicated article from whose pen I have 
the honour to enclose—Mr. Albert Shaw’ of the ‘Review of Reviews’, one 
of the editorial writers in the ‘New York Times’, and others who really 
influence intelligent public opinion. Mr. Albert Shaw in the ‘Review of 
Reviews’ of this month draws attention to the fact that the United States 
Government has only been twice drawn into a European war, once in 1812 
and once in 1914 [stc], and both times in defence of her rights as a neutral 
using the high seas. He points out that President Wilson, the pacifist, was in 
favour of largely increasing the United States Fleet after the war on the 
grounds that American neutral rights should never again be treated with 
such little consideration as they were by France and England in 1812, or by 
Germany and England during the late war. 

11. Here, indeed, it seems to me lies the only really serious possibility 
of conflict between Great Britain and the United States. We may earnestly 
hope that the occasion therefore may never arise, but should it do so and 
should Great Britain ever again be involved in a European war, it is far 
from unlikely that we may have to choose between prosecuting a blockade 
of the enemy as we did from 1914 to 1918 and finding the United States 
associated with the enemy in a war against us on the one hand, or the 
benevolent neutrality of the United States on the other. 

I have, &c., 
EsMzE HowarD 


* Not printed. The enclosed article was from the Buffalo Evening News of August 6, 1927. 
Mr. Simonds was the foreign editor of The American Review of Reviews. 
S Founder and editor of The American Review of Reviews. 
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Letter from Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir F. Tilley (Tokyo) 
[F.0. 800/261] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 24, 1927 
Dear Sir John, 

I received a week ago in the country your letters dated the goth! and the 
2oth of July. I extracted the first paragraph of the letter of the 2oth and 
sent it to the King as I thought that he would be interested to see the effect 
of what he had said to Baron Matsui and that it well illustrated the sensitive- 
ness of the Japanese to any attention (or any neglect) on our part. 

1 Not printed. 

2 Not printed. This letter stated in particular: ‘the Japanese were much gratified at the 
King having told Baron Matsui [Japanese Ambassador in London] how important it was 


that Yoshizewe [M. Yoshizawa was Japanese Minister at Peking] should soon return to 
Peking to co-operate with Lampson [H.M. Minister at Peking]’. 
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As to the Naval Conference, this is all now past history. We certainly 
did not get in the early stages a good press, but I am satisfied that that was 
not the fault of our representatives at Geneva. Mr. Bridgeman was extremely 
accessible to the pressmen of all nationalities, and he had to help him Mr. 
Steward of our Press Department, of whom he speaks in high praise which I 
know to be fully justified, as Mr. Steward was my agent at Locarno and has 
been with me at Geneva on several occasions since. As far as the American 
newspapers were concerned, there were influences at work definitely opposed 
to the success of the Conference and deliberately working for a break up, 
and these may sufficiently account for the kind of telegram which the Ameri- 
can representatives sent from Geneva, but I am more puzzled to explain 
the failure of the Japanese press to put our case fairly. The relations between 
Bridgeman and Admiral Field and the Japanese were always excellent, and 
Admiral Saito told Bridgeman on leaving that the recollection of these 
relations was the only pleasant memory that he would carry away from the 
Conference. It is, therefore, more surprising that there was not a greater 
echo of this friendliness in the Japanese press in the earlier stages, though I 
think there came a time towards the close when they showed a more friendly 
appreciation of our position. 

As regards tonnage, I may perhaps confess to a doubt as to whether our 
case was handled in the best way, though it is ungracious to criticise the 
actions of men who were confronted with such difficulties. In any case it 
was no part of our plan to claim a particular tonnage, and indeed we were 
opposed to the establishment of any overhead limitation of tonnage. The 
Japanese claimed special consideration for themselves in respect of the 
smaller class of submarine which they regarded as a weapon of defence 
particularly suited to their island Empire. We were prepared to admit this 
claim though the Americans were not, and we similarly claimed that the 
special conditions of the British Empire and the necessity which these con- 
ditions imposed upon us of having a large number of small cruisers should be 
equally taken into consideration. We held, therefore, that a comparison of 
total tonnage was inequitable and, what was more important, such a limit 
was meaningless. The great competition in armaments has arisen even more 
from the construction of new and larger types of individual ships than from 
numbers, and in proposing to carry further the Washington limitations on the 
individual size and armament of the capital ships to limit the numbers of 
the largest class left uncontrolled by Washington, namely the 10,000 ton 
cruiser with the eight inch gun, and then to make a third class of the small 
cruiser not exceeding 6,000 tons and carrying no more than a six inch gun 
seemed to us by far the most effective limitation that any one could devise 
upon the growth of armaments. We were prepared to justify our demands 
by an exposition of our needs, as indeed was done in Jellicoe’s admirable 
statement.3 The Americans would neither state their demands nor explain 
what their needs were. They clung to the twin shibboleths of parity and 
total tonnage limit without any pretence to justify their demands in either 

3 At the plenary meeting of the naval conference on July 14: cf. No. 442, note 2. 
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respect by argument. However, as I have said, all this is past history; it is 
perhaps hardly worth while to record it, for long before this letter has 
reached you, you will have had the admirable statement which Bridgeman 
made at the final sitting of the Conference‘* as well as the telegram which I 
sent to Sir Esme Howard and repeated to you,5 in which I set forth some part 
of the argument. I hope that you have felt that in these there was material 
for such statements or explanations as you might be called upon to give, 
and that they put you in a position to satisfy at any rate those Japanese who 
were disposed to be friendly or even impartial. It is not very easy to work 
with the Japanese; you yourself have observed that the limits of co-operation 
will always be set by their own interests, but at any rate we achieved a large 
measure of co-operation with them at Geneva and had we had to deal with 
them alone, I do not doubt that we should have been successful in reaching 
agreement. 
Yours sincerely, 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


4 Cf. No. 500, note 3. $3 No. 494. 
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Letter from Sir E. Howard (Manchester, Mass.) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
[F.0. 800/267] 


Copy 
Private and Confidential MANCHESTER, MASS., September 1, 1927 


My dear Chamberlain, 

I quite agree with all you say in your letter of roth August! to the effect 
that any discussion as to the possibility of war between Great Britain and the 
United States might lead to a clamour on the part of the Big Navyites for 
more ships and therefore have just the opposite effect to that desired. The 
next time I see Hoover I will tell him, if you agree, that this is your view and 
that therefore we should not pursue the subject further. 

But there is one point in your letter that makes me fear you are over- 
optimistic. This is when you say that the thought of war with America does 
not enter into the calculations of anyone in England. 

The Geneva Conference has of course made us discuss this question quite 
freely amongst ourselves in the Embassy. I don’t mind saying that I have 
always maintained that on account of Canada and the West Indies as well 
as for ordinary and obvious economic and financial reasons such a war 
would be the most disastrous thing that could happen to us. I found how- 
ever to my surprise that this was not the view of our Naval Attaché, Captain 
Stopford, who argued that with the help of the Japanese we could hold our own. 
I don’t know whether these views are entertained in the Navy or at the 


t No. 503. 
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Admiralty by any number of persons. To me they seem only suitable for a 
Lunatic Asylum, because they show a complete lack of understanding of the 
sentiment of the Dominions. It would certainly be impossible to imagine 
anything more calculated to produce the secession of Canada and South 
Africa—to say nothing of Australia—than a war against the United States 
carried on in alliance with Orientals. ‘This is ‘as clear as clear to them as don’t 
have to look through millstones to see what’s writ on the wall beyond’ to 
quote Mrs. Gamp.? If many of our Army or Navy men do hold such views 
it would be a good thing to give them a little instruction as to the realities 
of the situation. Personally, I care more for the maintenance of the British 
Empire than anything else in the realm of what is called ‘haute politique’. 
I learnt this from your Father,? from Cecil Rhodes,* from my brother-in- 
law, Carnarvon,’ from old Sir John MacDonaldé and many others. That is 
why to me the idea of the possibility of successful war with this country seems 
one that can only be entertained by persons who are marching, consciously 
or unconsciously, to the dismemberment of the Empire. But I fear that 
the consequences of war with America have not yet been appreciated by many 
of our naval and military men. 

Moreover, it is no use our saying to ourselves that a war with America 
is impossible. It might come—if we allow ourselves to be taken unawares— 
in more than one way—e.g. owing to a conflict over ‘freedom of the seas’ 
if we are again drawn into a European war, owing to League action in 
South America coming into conflict with the very strict interpretation the 
United States now places on the Monroe Doctrine’ against which the South 
Americans are beginning to kick, owing to some act of ‘hubris’ by an 
American Government with regard to one of our many non-policed West 
India Islands, which can be used as bases not only for liquor-smuggling 
but become a nuisance in other ways. We must be prepared for such 
eventualities and be ready to deal with them, should they arise by avoiding 
their natural consequences, viz. armed conflict. 

As regards Hoover’s hypothesis that in case of war Canada would be 
neutral’ you write very justly that no one in England would or could admit 
that any part of the Empire could be neutral if Great Britain was at war. 
I can well understand that this can not be done publicly but surely anyone 

2 A character in Martin Chuzzlewit, the novel by Dickens first published in 1843-4. 

3 Mr. Joseph Chamberlain (1836-1914) had been Secretary of State for the Colonies 
I —I ° 

atie Cecil Rhodes (1853-1902) had founded in 1887 the British South Africa Company 
which developed the region north of the Transvaal. He was Prime Minister of the Cape 
Colony 1890-6. 

Ss The fourth Earl of Carnarvon (1831-90) had been Secretary of State for the Colonies 
1866-7 and 1874-8. Sir E. Howard had been Lord Carnarvon’s assistant private secretary 
when he was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 1885-6. 

6 Sir John A. Macdonald (1815-91) was the first Prime Minister of Canada and held 
that office 1867-73 and 1878-91. 

7 Cf. the citation from President Monroe’s Annual Message to Congress on December 2, 
1823, printed in S. F. Bemis, A Diplomatic History of the United States (5th ed., New York, 


1965), pp. 210-11. 8 See No. 480. 
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who knows anything about the geographic, economic, financial and political 
position of Canada cannot in petto? hold any other belief? I do however 
understand all the dangers to which any public admission of the sort would 
give rise and for this reason, if for no other, feel that you are perfectly 
right in refusing to hear of it. 

All the same I am not sorry to have had this conversation with Hoover 
if only for the reason that I feel I know him now better than before and can 
talk to him on an almost intimate footing which may be very useful here- 
after.!° 

I should be glad to know if I may speak to him in the sense suggested— 
viz. that you think that any discussion of the kind he contemplated would 
only excite our Big Navyites (I will put it on them and he can apply it to 
his own if he likes) and had better not take place as it might lead to a demand 
for building of more men-of-war. 

To come to the Geneva Conference. I came to the conclusion very early 
on in the proceedings that with the American Delegation dominated as tt 
was by Big Navy Admirals there was no chance of any satisfactory agree- 
ment. That was why I was anxious for an adjournment which would have 
made it possible to discuss the question quietly either in London or Washing- 
ton without all the footlights of Geneva turned on. As things have turned 
out, however, I am inclined to think that all is really for the best, for it he 
[sec] we had got any kind of fair and reasonable settlement it would not have 
suited the Big Navy crowd here, who are out for a fleet as the symbol of 
America’s greatness in other words for vanity, and they would have continued 
to attack the Treaty and us for having pulled the wool over the eyes of the 
American negotiators just as they have ever since the Washington Treaty. 
This might have produced a really bad feeling on both sides in the long run. 

Now I feel pretty confident that although the Big Navy people will make 
an almighty racket in Congress next session they will not get a programme 
greater than we should have been obliged to agree to in any agreement that 
might have been made and their wrath will be expended not on us but on 
their own people who oppose their extravagances in the interest of economy. 

I am therefore literally of the opinion that the failure of the Conference 
has made for better relations between the two countries than any agreement 
that might have been possible if all had been worked differently could do. 
The calm and absence of all recrimination in the United States at any rate 
since the failure of the Conference confirms me in this belief. 

I will remember what you say about our having been ready to allow the 
Americans compensation for our one Drake and four Hawkins. I never 
quite understood this before. It may have been my own stupidity that 
prevented me from doing so. 

I am sorry Mr. Bridgeman came away with such a bad opinion of Gibson. 


9 In his heart of hearts. 

10 In his despatch No. 1520 of August 5 Sir E. Howard had written of Mr. Hoover as a 
‘possible principal’ candidate for the presidency of the United States in the election to be 
held in 1928. 
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I have always liked the latter. I think he had a very difficult part to play, 
wishing the Conference to succeed and yet held in the hollow of the hand 
of old Admiral Jones and the newspaper men. 

One part of the Conference was I fear lamentable—that was the British 
publicity side. I have just read an article by John Carter—one of the New 
York Times’ men at Geneva—saying that if there had been a Lord Riddell?! 
at Geneva the result might have been very different. 

I am glad you were satisfied with Dawes’ and Kellogg’s statements at 
Buffalo. I thought them very good and the Peace Bridge ceremony was 
worth while if only to get them. 

As to the future, the best we can hope for for some time to come is I think 
a sort of gentleman’s agreement not to consider each other’s fleets in drawing 
up our naval building programme. If Hoover becomes President I think 
we might rely on getting something of that kind if only our naval men will 
agree. It would be the best way to prevent a competitive spirit from growing 
up. Please forgive this very long letter. 

Yours very truly, 
EsME HowarpD 


11 Lord Riddell was a newspaper proprietor who represented the British press at the Paris 
Peace Conference in 1919 and at ensuing conferences including the Washington Conference 
of 1921-2. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Correspondence relating to British policy on 
Middle Eastern Questions 


February 23—September 1, 1927 


No. 507 


Mr. Mayers (Jeddah) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received March 14) 
No. 17 [E 1242/22/91] 
Secret JEDDAH, February 23, 1927 
Sir, 

I have the honour to transmit herewith (Enclosure A) copy of a letter 
No. 396 from Ibn Saud? which has been handed to me personally by the 
Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Sheikh Youssef Yassin. It is in reply 
to the communication regarding Sir Gilbert Clayton’s conversations in 
Rome? which I made to His Majesty under your instructions‘ in my letter 
No. 50.M5 of January 2oth, copy of which I forwarded to the Foreign 
Office in my despatch No. 95 of January 22nd last. 

2. Sheikh Youssef Yassin told me that the apprehension of the Govern- 
ment of Hejaz and Nejd had been aroused by newspaper reports, received 
principally by way of the Egyptian press, as to what had been agreed upon 
between Great Britain and Italy about Asir and the northern frontier of 
the Yemen. These reports have been to the effect that the two Powers were 
anxious to avoid friction between the Imam Yahya and Ibn Saud; that 
Italian opinion was opposed to the pretensions of Ibn Saud to suzerainty 
over Asir and would have preferred that the Idrisi territory remained a 
neutral state separating the two supposed rivals; and that Italy might go so 
far as to afford assistance to the Imam should he care to challenge Ibn Saud’s 
overlordship over the Idrisi. From the foregoing it might be inferred, since 
complete agreement between the two European powers was talked of, that 
Great Britain acquiesced in the Italian point of view. 

3. Sheikh Youssef left with me, at my request, the newspaper cuttings to 
which he referred. They were mostly from the Cairo ‘Ahram’ and ‘Moata- 


1 H.M. Acting Agent and Consul at Jeddah. 

2 King of the Hejaz and Nejd. 

3 For these conversations see No. 276, note 4, and the appendix, paragraphs 97-98. 
* See Volume IT, No. 464. 

s Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. 
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bas’, and special reference was made to articles in the ‘Corriere della Sera’ 
of a distinctly minatory tone. 

4. Sheikh Youssef said that it had been his duty to communicate the 
substance of these articles to his master, now in Riyadh. The King had as a 
result forwarded for delivery the letter enclosed herewith and instructed 
Sheikh Youssef to see me himself and explain the position. 

5. That position is briefly that Ibn Saud, perturbed by Italian reference 
to his new protectorate of Asir,6 would be grateful if His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment could assure him that Great Britain, of whose friendly sentiments he 
had not the slightest doubt, would not be party with Italy to an attempt to 
hamper and confine him or to shape his policy in that quarter. In plainer 
language, Ibn Saud claims that the question of his southern frontier 1s a 
matter for settlement between himself and the Imam alone, deprecates any 
attempt by Italy to influence that issue, and refuses to believe that Great 
Britain would give even her tacit consent to the exertion of such influence. 
Sheikh Youssef emphasized that this matter was one between Ibn Saud 
and the ruler of the Yemen alone. Negotiations were proceeding between 
the two rulers and there was no reason to suppose that they would not be 
successful. 

6. Sheikh Youssef ended by declaring that the Italian newspapers were 
doing their country a disservice in so promptly, after the recent publication 
of what was supposed to be a purely commercial treaty,” posing as the 
champions in a political sense of the interests of the Yemen. 

7. With regard to the actual text of Ibn Saud’s letter, a reference is made 
in paragraph 3 to a former conversation with my predecessor on the subject 
of the Yemen frontier. This appears to be the conversation reported by 
Mr. Jordan in his despatch No. 121 of December 2gth, 1925,8 of which, for 
purposes of reference, I enclose copy of the relevant paragraphs 5 and 6 
(Enclosure B).® 

8. It will be noted that His Majesty in his letter does not go quite so far 
as Sheikh Youssef, and only claims that he should be consulted when the 
northern frontier of the Yemen is discussed. His Majesty’s letter is simply 
a request in very gentle and friendly terms for more information: But 
behind it can be detected a certain anxiety to know whether the subject of 
Asir was brought up at Rome, and to be informed what was the attitude of 
His Majesty’s Government on the question. There can be no doubt that, if 
His Majesty’s Government are able to reassure him that Great Britain at 
least will not take part in or be a party to an intervention in this matter 
unless British interests are involved, one more proof of the friendly attitude of 
Great Britain towards His Majesty would be added to many already given.? 


6 See the appendix, paragraph 92. The relevant treaty of Mecca of October 21, 1926, 
is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 135, pp. 379-80. 

7 See No. 276, note 4. 8 Not printed. 

9 Mr. Mayers was informed in a letter of March 31 from Mr. Oliphant, Head of the 
Eastern Department of the Foreign Office, that it was considered best that Sir G. Clayton 
should speak to King Ibn Saud on this matter. 
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g. I am forwarding a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador 
in Rome. 
I have, &c., 
NoRMAN MAYERS 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 507 


No. 396 
(Translation) RIYADH, February 4, 1927 
From: Abdul Aziz ibn Abdul Rahman al Feisal al Saud. 
To: His Excellency the Acting British Agent and Consul, 
Jeddah. 


After best greetings. 


I acknowledge receipt of Your Excellency’s letter No. 50 of 20.1.27 
conveying a communication from His Britannic Majesty’s Principal Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs regarding conversations at present proceeding 
in Rome with the Italian Government on the topic of the Red Sea area; 
and stating that the result of those conversations will not affect in the least 
the situation in the Hejaz nor alter in any way the attitude of friendship 
which His Britannic Majesty’s Government consistently adopts towards us. 

I thank His Britannic Majesty’s Government for this declaration which 
is doubtless the result of the excellent and friendly relations existing from 
old times between ourselves and His Britannic Majesty’s Government. 

We hold steadfastly to and reciprocate (those friendly sentiments). But 
it has seemed to us that the declaration dealt with the situation in the 
Hejaz only; and perhaps the present conversations between the two Govern- 
ments may include the Yemen. I, therefore, remind Your Excellency that 
when Sir Gilbert Clayton left for the Yemen’® we discussed with Mr. Jordan 
our rights and interests in the Yemen, the Idrisis and the delimitation of 
the northern frontiers of the Yemen. Such a question, therefore, should not 
be discussed except after consulting us. 

So, if Your Excellency thinks it advisable, you might remind His Britannic 
Majesty’s Government of this matter and draw their attention to the 
foregoing. I think such a step would be a good thing. 

In this connection I reaffirm my expression of friendship. 

Compliments. 

(Seal of Ibn Saud) 


10 Sir G. Clayton’s mission to the Yemen in 1925-6 to conclude a treaty of amity with 
the Imam Yahia was unsuccessful. 
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No. 508 


Sir R. Clive! (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Recewved February 24,6. 25 p.m.) 
No. 24 Telegraphic [E 951/201 /34) 


TEHRAN, February 24, 1927, 9.30 a.m. 

Your [my] despatch No. 24.? 

Railway bill for construction from both ends concurrently of line Moham- 
merah to Bander-i-gez has been presented to Majlis.3 It will be probably 
rushed through within next few days. Text and details by bag.‘ 

Before forming any conclusions following considerations should be borne 
in mind :— 

1, Scheme which 1s strongly backed by the Shah and enthusiastically 
supported in the press and by majority of deputies will with aid of American 
advisers probably lead to something definite. 

2. I cannot conceal my apprehension lest section in which Shah has 
acquired valuable properties between Caspian and Tehran will be completed 
before Gulf section has progressed beyond Ahwaz and that this will give 
Russians formidable commercial and political advantage. 

3. On the other hand within the next seven years before line can possibly 
be completed several factors may combine to delay and perhaps to modify 
scheme as now propounded. Thus although estimated construction cost 
of £15,000,000 may as Persians hope be largely met by sugar and tea 
monopoly yet I learn that experts estimate large deficit for running cost for 
at least thirty years. This deficit will have to be met by all round taxation 
which will be increasingly resented by those districts which will derive no 
direct benefit from lines (no other lines are contemplated in fact there would 
be no money with which to build them). Moreover in the last resort 
Persians might hesitate to complete the northern section from fear of Russian 
penetration. 

4. I fear that to oppose the scheme at this stage would expose us to general 
odium while likely to prove wholly ineffective unless coupled with explicit 


1 H.M. Minister at Tehran. 

2 Tehran covering despatch No. 24, not preserved in Foreign Office archives, transmitted 
an extract from the Messager de Tehran of December 31, 1926, reporting a statement by 
Dr. Millspaugh, American Financial Adviser to the Persian Government, on railway 
construction. 3 The Persian parliament. 

4 Tehran despatch No. 93 of February 24 is not printed. In this despatch Sir R. Clive 
expanded the present telegraphic report and, in a passage corresponding to paragraph 4 
below, suggested that a line of policy might be not to enter any caveat regarding construc- 
tion of the northern sector of the railway, but to urge that construction in the south should 
be rapid. It was not certain, however, whether this would be to the advantage of British 
interests which centred on the oil-fields in Khuzistan of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, 
since while the company might gain commercially, politically they might lose. Sir R. Clive 
feared that at some future date a nationalist Persian government might be tempted to 
attack the company’s concession and that the construction of a railway might advance this 
date. He suggested, since he was convinced that there was no advantage to Great Britain 
in the centralisation policy in Persia, British policy should be to hold aloof as regards 
Persian railway construction but not to seek to obstruct centralisation, 
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threat. I assume you desire no such ultimatums and I am asking for instruc- 
tions solely because the Bill may be said to render the question ‘imminent’ 
in the sense contemplated in Foreign Office letter to War Office February 
Ist, 1926.5 I submit that our best line in the present mood of (? Nationalist) 
enthusiasm is to acquiesce with a good grace and to trust to time and Persian 
realization of practical difficulties to moderate extreme consequences of 
present proposal. I would propose therefore to confine my efforts to indicat- 
ing, when opportune, financial and political difficulties involved while 
insisting on full opportunity for participation of British industry. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 24. Sent to India, copy by bag to Bagdad. 


5 Not printed. This letter stated in particular that Sir A. Chamberlain felt that: ‘the 
completion in the near future of such a line connecting the Persian Gulf with the Caspian 
Sea would seriously endanger the independence of Persia. On the other hand, he feels that 
the final completion of this railway may well be delayed for many years, even if its con- 
struction is undertaken immediately.’ The letter further stated : “The further question of the 
extension of such a line from Tehran to the Caspian is one which may, in Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain’s opinion, be left over for consideration until such time as it shall become an im- 
minent issue.’ 


No. 509 


Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Recetved March 14) 
No, 105 [E 1237/520/34] 
TEHRAN, February 25, 1927 
Sir, 

The first impression I had on coming to Persia! was a feeling of surprise 
that a country so backward, so feeble and so corrupt should have withstood 
the pressure of circumstances so long and still be an independent sovereign 
state. A few months residence has led me to modify my first impression. 

2. Persia is said to be three times the size of France and yet to have no 
more than ten million inhabitants. No census has ever been taken, but the 
population does not perceptibly increase. The complete lack of public 
hygiene, the ravages of malaria and the appalling infant mortality more 
than counterbalance the absence of birth control. Salt deserts, trackless 
mountains, and a poor soil, have provided little incentive to the covetousness 
of her neighbours. So Persia remains an independent country, occasionally 
overrun or in part occupied but never for long. Since the treaty of Turko- 
manchai? a hundred years ago she has lost no territory. ‘The mutual jealousies 
of Great Powers may have actually helped her. 

3. Six years ago when Reza Khan emerged from obscurity,3 shoots of 
quickening vitality were first seen on the surface. They are slowly beginning 


t In November 1926. 

2 The treaty of peace and friendship between Persia and Russia of February 1828 is 
printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 15, pp. 669-75. 

3 For the coup d’¢tat of February 21, 1921, which led to the appointment of Colonel Reza 
Khan as commander-in-chief of the Persian army and Minister for War see First Series, 
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to bloom. It may therefore be of interest to take stock of the situation 
as it appears to me to-day, although it is with some diffidence I give my 
impressions after so short a time in the country. 

4. That there is a nationalist feeling in the air, no one will deny. Signs of it 
are everywhere and the example of China is slowly but surely reacting on Persia. 

5. On the occasion of the Sixth anniversary of the Coup d’ Etat of February 
21st 1921, the Press was filled with eulogistic articles comparing with the 
poor benighted Persia of 1921 the Persia of to-day with its eff[i|cient army, 
centralised Government, peaceful provinces, new means of communication 
and a balanced budget. 

6. But Persia wants more than this and as I have had occasion to mention 
in recent despatches a serious campaign is on foot, instigated, I have every 
reason to believe, by the Shah himself, to recover tariff autonomy, abolish 
the capitulations, reduce foreign concessions and by constant pinpricking 
of His Majesty’s Legation over such matters as the Indian Escort, the century 
long rights acquired by Gulhekis* etcetera to remove the last vestige of 
extraneous privileges. In the same category may be placed the refusal of 
the Shah to recognise ‘Iraq except on his own conditions$ and the rejection— 
at the instance I have learnt of His Majesty—of the recent agreement come 
to with the Anglo-Persian Oil Company unless the Company consent to 
build a refinery on Persian territory near the new Naft-Khaneh field.® 

7. One can but sympathise with the desire of the Persians to recover their 
complete independence, but the methods employed to achieve this end are 
a matter which intimately concerns His Majesty’s Government. 

8. The chief factor in the situation, still somewhat problematical, is the 
power and prestige of the Shah. . . .7 Certainly to-day nothing can be done 
without His Majesty’s consent. The Government may hide behind the 
Majlis and the Majlis may rant and obstruct but the Shah is still master. 


Volume XITI, No. 681. For his accession to the Persian throne as Reza Shah following the 
deposition of Sultan Ahmed Shah of the Qajar dynasty in October 1925 see Volume I in 
the present series, Nos. 532-3, 536, 538 and 547. 

4 In October 1926, H.M. Consul at Kermanshah had substituted a Persian for the 
traditional Indian escort at H.M. Consulate. The Persian Ministry for Foreign Affairs 
subsequently demanded the withdrawal of all foreign soldiers from Persia, including the 
escort of ten men from the Indian army at H.M. Legation at Tehran. British rights in the 
village of Gulhek stood in a separate category distinct from the Capitulations. The muni- 
cipal and judicial administration of Gulhek was in the hands of H.M. Legation; consequently 
the Gulhekis were, for example, exempted from conscription in the Persian army. 

5 In 1924 the Persian Government had intimated to King Feisal of Iraq that they would 
be willing to recognize Iraq. This intention was confirmed to Sir R. Clive in November 
1926: see Volume II, No. 454. Sir R. Clive stated in his annual report on Persia for 
1927: ‘At the end of 1926 it was discovered that the real bar to recognition was that Persians 
in Iraq do not enjoy the special judicial régime accorded to nationals of those other Powers 
who had formerly enjoyed capitulatory privileges in Turkey.’ 

6 Negotiations during 1926 between the Persian Government and the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company had resulted in an agreement whereby oil from the Naft-Khaneh oilfield 
could be piped to and from the proposed oil refinery in Iraq duty free. The Majlis had 
strongly criticized this agreement, objecting in particular to the fact that the oil refinery 
was to be built in Iraq and not Persia. 7 Some personal remarks are here omitted. 
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g. Second only to the Shah the chief power in the land is the Minister 
of Court, who appears gradually to be acquiring the position if not the title 
of a grand vizier. He attends all meetings of the Council of Ministers and 
no one so far as I hear dares to oppose him. To hope to achieve anything 
without his good will is futile. It may even be that his vitality, energy and 
ambition, qualities so rare among Persians, are the actual driving force and 
that it is really Teymourtache and not Reza Shah who is ruling the country. 
In any case the Shah and his Minister of Court work in the closest col- 
laboration. 

10. The present Government is symptomatic. A timid and lifeless old 
gentleman as Prime Minister, an erudite philosopher as Minister of War, a 
complaisant tool as Minister for Foreign Affairs, a cypher as Minister of 
Public Works, with a sprinkling of younger and more energetic men to 
purge the decrepit Ministry of Justice, control the finances so far as Doctor 
Miullspaugh will allow, and to work off the arrears of the Ministry of the 
Interior. There can be no two opinions as to who controls the Government. 
Yet one cannot but admire the skill with which it has been formed so as to 
gain the confidence of the country and assure a majority in the Majlis. 

11. Whether this system of veiled autocracy will last no one can say. 
That it is probably the best thing for the country I am quite prepared to 
admit. But it does not facilitate the work of a foreign representative. It 
seems to be more difficult than ever before to get anything settled. All my 
colleagues have the same experience. The promises of the Government 
have even less value now as responsibility can be shifted on to the Shah as 
well as on to the Majlis. His Majesty . . .? can certainly pride himself on 
having given absolutely nothing away since he came to the throne. I 
have the impression that his position is even stronger and more firmly 
established than when he was crowned. It is probably true that his popu- 
larity has diminished in the provinces, but his position is based pre- 
dominantly on the army and so long as the latter remains loyal his 
influence will remain undiminished. His latest move in forcing through 
the Majlis in three days a railway bill of doubtful benefit which is to cost the 
country fifteen million pounds for construction expenses alone is a tour de 
force which would have been impossible had his personal authority become 
in any way impaired. 

12. However the only permanent thing in Persia is the character of the 
inhabitants. And it may well be that the Shah will again relapse into 
indifference, that Teymourtache will fall from favour and the present 
nationalistic feeling in the capital dissolve into thin air, but it would in my 
opinion, be a mistake to count on this happening in the near future. 

13. Copies of this despatch are being forwarded to the Acting Foreign 
Secretary to the Government of India and to His Majesty’s High Commis- 
sioner for ‘Traq. 

I have, &c., 
R. H. Ciive 
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No. 510 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Clive ( Tehran) 
No. 22 Telegraphic [E 951/201 /34] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 1, 1927, 3.35 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 24! (of 24th February. Persian railway construction). 

I was on the point of sending you instructions on the matter when I 
learnt from your telegram No. 25? (of 25th February) that the bill has 
already become a fait accompli. In these circumstances there is presumably 
nothing of an official nature which you can do. 

Persian authorities have unless I am mistaken long been made aware that 
while His Majesty’s Government fully understand their desire for a railway 
with a south—-north axis His Majesty’s Government could not but view with 
alarm any action whereby Russian advance from the north would be 
facilitated. . 

Information in your telegram is therefore both disappointing and sur- 
prising. 

You are correct that this is no time for ultimatums. You should however 
let it be known in highest quarters that activity at northern end could not 
but create uneasy feeling in mind of His Majesty’s Government whether 
their friendly policy towards Persia is being in any way reciprocated. 

You may, in addition, hold general language outlined in last sentences 
of your telegram No. 24.3 

t No. 508. 2 Not printed. 

3 Foreign Office telegram No. 24 to Tehran of March 3 added: ‘You will remember that 
Board of Trade consider it most important that gauge of any new railway should not be 
that of Russian railways’. In Tehran despatch No. 115 of March 11 Sir R. Clive reported 
in particular that on March 10 the Shah had informed him that ‘there was no intention of 
allowing the northern section to be completed first. Construction would be begun at several 
different points along the route and the southern section, which, he remarked, would 
greatly benefit the Anglo-Persian Oil Company by providing new markets for the sale of 
their oil, would be completed as soon as the northern one.’ The Shah further stated that 


‘Persia would have a gauge of her own, neither the Russian gauge nor the English gauge 
nor any other known gauge’. 
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Str A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 338 [E 1132/22/91] 
Secret FOREIGN OFFICE, March 10, 1927 
Sir, 
With reference to my telegram No. 59! of the 2nd instant, relative to the 


question of British and Italian interests in the Red Sea area, I transmit to 
Your Excellency the accompanying copy of a letter from the Colonial 


! See Volume II, No. 469, note 3. 
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Office? enclosing a copy of a telegram addressed to the Resident at Aden 
regarding the warning which His Majesty’s Government are causing to be 
conveyed to the Imam Yahia of the Yemen.3 
2. I request that you will communicate to the Italian Government the 
substance of the message to the Imam contained in this telegram, and 
inform them that the Resident has been instructed to take an early oppor- 
tunity of conveying it to its destination. 
Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
LANCELOT OLIPHANT 


2 This letter of March 8 is not printed. 

3 This telegram of March 5 stated in particular: “The Imam should be informed that 
His Majesty’s Government have every wish to maintain friendly relations with him and 
would welcome the establishment of a formal understanding between the two Governments. 
They have already given ample indication of their desire to arrive at such an understanding 
by sending Sir G. Clayton to Sanaa but they are quite unable to agree to the territorial 
demands put forward by the Imam. They have no wish to extend their sphere outside the 
boundaries of the Aden Protectorate or to threaten the _Imam’s absolute independence; on 
the contrary, it is to their interests that there should be a stable government in the Yemen 
and they are anxious to be on friendly terms with it. If at any time the Imam is prepared 
to come to an agreement with His Majesty’s Government recognising the treaty relations 
between themselves and the Protectorate tribes, His Majesty’s Government, for their part, 
would be glad to discuss with him the terms of such an agreement. While reiterating their 
desire to come to a friendly arrangement of this character, His Majesty’s Government feel 
it incumbent upon them to make it plain beyond all question that the Imam has no rights 
whatever within the Aden Protectorate and they feel it necessary now to give him warning 
that continued occupation by him of a portion of that Protectorate renders him liable at 
any time to such measures of retaliation by land, air or sea, at such time and in such manner 
as may be deemed suitable and that further encroachment in the Protectorate or any action 
on his part against any islands in the Red Sea is calculated to precipitate action on the part 
of His Majesty’s Government. But there is nothing that His Majesty’s Government desire 
less than to be driven to any such action.’ 


No. 512 


Mr. Hoare! (Constantinople) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received March 21) 
No. 133 [E 1362/257/44] 


CONSTANTINOPLE, March 15, 1927 
Sir, 

The signature of the Commercial Treaty between Turkey and the Soviet 
Union, which I am reporting separately,2 has been accompanied by an 
outpouring of expressions of friendship for Turkey’s most important neigh- 
bour. As this treaty has synchronised with the despatch of His Majesty’s 


™ Counsellor in charge of H.M. Embassy at Constantinople in the absence of H.M. 
Ambassador, Sir G. Clerk. 

2 Constantinople despatch No. 137 of March 16 is not printed. The treaty of trade and 
navigation between the U.S.S.R and Turkey signed at Angora on March 11, 1927, is printed 
in Jane Degras, Soviet Documents on Foreign Policy, vol. ii, pp. 164-77. 
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Government’s Note to Moscow? and the Italian recognition of Bessarabia as 
part of Roumania,* the Turkish journalist, who in this country 1s inevitably 
somewhat barren of ideas and suitable subjects of discussion, has enjoyed 
himself in making a great deal out of very little. In the first place he has 
emphasised that the pivot of Turkey’s foreign policy is her friendship with 
Russia and he has been careful to maintain the most discreet silence about the 
League of Nations. This silence is probably intentional, for a short time 
ago the League of Nations had become rather a favourite subject for leader- 
writers, who sought a change every now and then from singing the praises 
of the GhaziS and his great reforms and permitted themselves to wander 
further afield. They now appear to have forgotten the existence of the League 
which is temporarily overshadowed by the greater prestige of Russia. 

2. Of foreign countries the three whose movements are watched with the 
greatest interest are Russia, Italy and Great Britain. I find it hard to believe 
that Russia at the present moment occupies as important a place in the 
Turkish mind as either Italy or Great Britain, and I suspect that she is 
purposely thrust into the foreground to impress the others. To a certain 
extent Russia may be regarded as a friend in need, even if not a very reliable 
one, and the extent of the need can be measured by the warmth of the 
friendship. Were it not for the preoccupation felt by the Turks as to the 
future movements of Italy and the growing signs of concord which they are 
quick to detect and to exaggerate between Italy and Great Britain, cor- 
diality towards Russia would be considered less imperatively necessary. 
I am inclined to think, therefore, that the prominence given to Russia 
betokens a certain need for consolation which the thinking Turk must 
sometimes feel when he tries to probe the future of his country. 

3. On the surface everything is quiet in Turkey. Politically no movement 
of opposition can be detected. The Ghazi has killed off all those rivals on 
whom he could lay hands, and the others, whom he was forced by their 
popularity with the army to leave at large, do not appear to think the moment 
ripe for action. The worst enemy of the present régime, however, is economic 
rather than political. It is easier to wring the necks of rivals than to remove 
the causes which make the appearance of new rivals probable. Turkey is 
no longer a Great Power nor has she got the economic resources of a Great 
Power. The present government has the sense to realise the former, but 
its estimate as to its economic resources is perhaps less sure. In a recent 
discussion with a shrewd observer of Turkey I gathered that the population 
generally had grown quieter and less nervous, because they had begun to 
adapt themselves to a lower scale of living and had come to realise that the 
reduced output of the country was not the result of an economic crisis, but 
had come to stay. That is a wholesome frame of mind for the average 
citizen, but it is less wholesome so long as the Government fail to adapt 
themselves with equal philosophy to this unpleasant truth, for if Turkey is 
to produce less for years to come, she has to spend less, and above all she has 


3 No. 21. * See No. 39, note 2. 
S Mustapha Kemal Pasha, President of ‘Turkey. 
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to spend less on her army. Until the Government are prepared to reduce 
their budget to what the country can properly support, they will be storing 
up difficulties for themselves in the future. So far I see no signs that this 
lesson is being brought home to them sufficiently to make them change their 
way of living and Ismet Pasha® (see “Times’ of March roth) maintains that 
the productivity of the country is increasing. They know they have for the 
present reached the limit of taxation and are trying no further experiments 
in that direction. They are now turning their attention to the development of 
railways, hoping that somehow the money required will be forthcoming 
and that, if and when the railways are constructed, they may open up new 
sources of wealth. It is all rather in the nature of a gamble, but, until the 
gamble has failed, there is sufficient optimism about to make the future seem 
quite satisfactory and to keep people quiet. Indeed the Italian cloud on 
the horizon is still but a small one and will only assume dangerous dimen- 
sions if all the present hopes are falsified. Italy, therefore, is being watched 
carefully but without excessive anxiety for the moment, and Italy’s friend 
Great Britain is being treated with greater politeness so that she may not 
join hands with the possible aggressor. So long as the future of Turkey 
continues to be in the nature of a gamble, she will probably be slow on her 
side to commit herself to any departure in foreign policy, while she waits to 
see what the future may bring her, and it goes without saying that other 
Powers will show equal circumspection in their dealings with her.? 
I have, &c., 
R. H. Hoare 


6 Prime Minister of Turkey. 

7 In Constantinople despatch No. 158 of March 30 Mr. Hoare reported on a recent 
conversation at a ball at Angora between Mustapha Kemal Pasha and Mr. Hadow, a Second 
Secretary in H.M. Embassy at Constantinople. Mr. Hoare concluded: ‘It would be quite 
unwise to attach any special importance to the Ghazi’s utterances, but they are a clear 
indication that the present tendency of the Turkish Government to cultivate better relations 
with His Majesty’s Government has the approval of the director of Turkey’s destinies. 
Exactly how far the Turks will go depends, I think, more on the views held in Moscow than 
on anything else, as nothing short of a definite guarantee by His Majesty’s Government 
would be regarded as adequate compensation for any cooling off in their relations with the 
Soviets, who have in the Eastern Vilayets ample scope for political blackmail.’ 


No. 513 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Recetved April ir 
No. 270 [E 1684/22/91] 
ROME, April 6, 1927 
Sir, 
With reference to your despatch No. 338' (E 1132/22/91) of the 1oth 
ultimo, enclosing a copy of a telegram addressed to the Resident at Aden 
regarding the warning which His Majesty’s Government are causing to be 
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conveyed to the Imam Yahia of the Yemen, I have the honour to transmit 
herewith a Note in translation which I have received from the Italian 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs on this subject. The Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
state that they gained the impression during the recent conversations in 
Rome between British and Italian delegates on Arabian affairs that His 
Majesty’s Government did not contemplate any sanctions against the Imam 
Yahia unless he encroached further upon Aden territory, and did not purpose 
to expel him from the Aden territory on which he had already encroached. 
They enquire whether there is any change of policy on the part of His 
Majesty’s Government in the matter. 

2. Sir Gilbert Clayton’s statement on this subject is contained in the notes 
of a meeting held at the Palazzo Chigi on the 31st January last.2, My own 
impression at the time was that while His Majesty’s Government reserved 
full liberty of action, they did not intend, at any rate for the moment, to 
expel the Imam from Aden territory. I await your instructions as to what 
reply I should return to the Italian Government in the matter. 

I have, &c., 
R. GRAHAM 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 513 


Note verbale 
Translation 


Confidential 


The Royal Ministry for Foreign Affairs have the honour to acknowledge 
the receipt of the confidential note verbale No. 113 of the 22nd March last,3 in 
which His Britannic Majesty’s Embassy were good enough to inform them 
of the decision taken by their Government to make a communication to 
the Imam Yahia through the British Resident at Aden, and so soon as a 
suitable opportunity occurs, on the lines indicated in the note above referred 
to, relative to the occupation by the Imam of territories belonging to the 
Aden Protectorate. 

The Royal Ministry for Foreign Affairs, while thanking the Embassy for 
the information which His Britannic Majesty’s Government have been so 
good as to furnish as evidence of that spirit of friendly collaboration in which 
—in accordance with the understanding recently reached at Rome*—the 
respective policies of the British and Italian Governments in the Red Sea 
and Southern Arabia should be carried out, are nevertheless obliged to 
observe that, in the course of the conversations referred to, the British delegates 
agreed that any threat or pressure to obtain from the Imam Yahia the restora- 
tion of the territories of the Aden Protectorate, occupied since the period 
of the war, would have led to no other result except to bring on a definite 
rupture in the relations between Great Britain and the Yemen. Such a 
rupture and its inevitable consequences were regarded by the British delegates 


2 See Volume II, No. 468. 3 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. 
* See Volume II, enclosure in No. 469. 
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as absolutely injurious to British policy, especially in view of the serious 
repercussions which would be caused in the Moslem world. 

The British delegates contemplated, on the contrary, that it should be 
necessary for the Imam Yahia not to carry out any aggressive action beyond 
the boundaries of the territories actually occupied by him, and that he should 
renounce any aspirations to dominion over the islands of the Red Sea. A 
normal situation having then been re-established in the relations with the 
Imam, His Britannic Majesty’s Government would have chosen an opportune 
moment to reopen friendly negotiations as regards the question of the 
territories belonging to the Protectorate. 

On the basis of these premises, His Britannic Majesty’s Government asked the 
Italian Government to use persuasion with the Imam in order to induce 
him to renounce any hostile attitude, warning them that, in the event only 
of further violations of the frontier or of an occupation of the islands, it would 
be necessary to have recourse to the use of force against the Yemen. 

Following upon these assurances, and in application of the point decided 
in paragraph 7 of the record of the Anglo-Italian conversations at Rome,‘ the 
Governor of Eritrea received instructions to advise the Imam to avoid any 
action which might constitute a provocation to Great Britain in the matters 
referred to. And in fact on the 27th March last the Governor received a 
telegram from his envoy at Sanaa, who reports that the Imam showed 
himself convinced of the desirability of having regard to the friendly sugges- 
tions of the Italian Government, relative to the frontiers of the Aden 
Protectorate, Camaran and the Farsan Islands. 

In these circumstances, the Royal Ministry for Foreign Affairs must 
suppose that the British Government intend to maintain the point of view 
expressed by their delegates at Rome, which excluded the idea of an im- 
mediate claim to the territories occupied by the Imam. 

If it were otherwise, the matter would necessarily be a source of pre- 
occupation to the Royal Government, since the counsels of moderation given 
by them to the Imam Yahia might be interpreted by him either as having 
no serious meaning—as being impossible of consideration on the part of 
the British Government—or as intended merely to keep him quiet pending 
British action. 

In any event the Royal Ministry for Foreign Affairs trust that His Britan- 
nic Majesty’s Government will appreciate at their true value the motives 
which lead them to request the Embassy to be good enough to inform their 
Government of the desire of the Italian Government to receive explanations 
of the proposals of the British Government as regards the Yemen, and in 
particular to know whether these proposals are still those on which the 
understanding reached at Rome was founded or whether a different policy 
is to be expected. 


Rome, April 4, 1927 
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No. 514 


Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received May 7, 7.50 p.m.) 
No. 86 Telegraphic [E 2073/2073/34] 
TEHRAN, May 7, 1927, 3 p.m. 


I learn from a secret and quite reliable source that a neutrality pact is 
amongst the subjects now being (? undertaken) by Minister for Foreign 
Affairs! in Moscow. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 86. Repeated to India telegram No. 25. 


' Mirza Ali Quli Khan Ansari. 


No. 515 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 658 [E 2151/22/91] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 16, 1927 
Sir, 

In your despatch No. 270! of April 6th you requested my instructions 
as to the reply which Your Excellency should return to the note from the 
Italian Ministry of Foreign Affairs, a copy of which was enclosed in that 
despatch, regarding the warning which His Majesty’s Government were 
causing to be conveyed to the Imam of the Yemen. 

2. It is clear from that note that some misapprehension has arisen in the 
mind of the Italian Government regarding the policy which His Majesty’s 
Government intend to pursue towards the Imam, and that they are alarmed 
lest the message sent by His Majesty’s Government to that ruler should be a 
prelude to immediate hostilities with a view to driving him out of those 
portions of the Aden Protectorate which he at present occupies. This 
misapprehension appears merely to have arisen from the fact that the 
Italian Government have read far more into the statements made to them 
by Sir Gilbert Clayton at Rome than they warrant. There has, for instance, 
never been any question of His Majesty’s Government abandoning their 
claim to the territories in the Aden Protectorate now occupied by the Imam, 
or of renouncing their liberty of action in the event of a peaceful solution 
of their differences with the Imam proving unattainable, as is implied in the 
Italian note. 

3. In the circumstances, however, I consider it only fair to the Italian 
Government, and consonant with the general policy of mutual Anglo- 
Italian consultation agreed upon at Rome, to endeavour to allay their 
apprehensions. 

4. I request therefore that, in reply to their note, you will inform the Italian 
Government that His Majesty’s Government have not in any way changed 
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their policy towards the Imam, nor do they contemplate any immediate 
action against him, and they still hope that it may be possible to arrive at a 
peaceful settlement with him. At the same time the Italian Government 
must clearly understand that His Majesty’s Government have never aban- 
doned their claim to those portions of the Aden Protectorate which the 
Imam at present occupies, and cannot renounce their freedom of action 
in the event of a peaceful solution proving impossible.? 
Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
LANCELOT OLIPHANT 


2 Sir R. Graham transmitted a copy of the note of May 23 sent in execution of these 
instructions in Rome despatch No. 395 (not preserved in Foreign Office archives). 


No. 516 


Str R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Recetwved Fune 8) 


No. 228 [E 2518/526/34] 
TEHRAN, May 18, 1927 
Sir, 

With reference to my telegram No. 87 of May roth’ and subsequent 
telegrams on the subject of the action taken by the Persian Government to 
denounce existing Treaties, I have the honour to transmit herewith transla- 
tion of the Note addressed on May roth to the German Minister of which 
Count Schulenburg was good enough to give me a copy.? This note is in 
the same terms as those addressed to the American, Belgian, Dutch and 
Italian Ministers and to the French Chargé d’Affaires as representing Swiss 
interests. The latter who also represents Swedish interests was surprised at 
not having received a note denouncing the Swedish Treaty. I also enclose 
translation of the Note which I received two days later and of which I 
telegraphed the text of the last two paragraphs in my telegram No. 923 of 
May rath. 


t This telegram stated: ‘Persian government have (? today) denounced German (? 
treaty) and others terminable at one year’s notice.’ Persia’s treaties with the Powers men- 
tioned in the present paragraph were as follows: with Germany, on June 6 and 11, 1873 
(see British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 63, pp. 45-52); with the United States, on 
December 13, 1856 (see op. ctt., vol. 47, pp. 355-8); with Belgium, on July 31, 1857 (see 
tbid., pp., 622-5); with the Netherlands, on July 3, 1857 (see tbid., pp. 516-18); with Italy, 
on September 24/29, 1862 (see op. cit., vol. 57, pp. 318-22); with Switzerland, on July 23, 
1873 (see op. cit., vol. 63, pp. 625-8); with Sweden and Norway, on November 17, 1857 
(see op. cit., vol. 75, pp. 906-8). For an account of the consequences of the abolition of the 
capitulatory privileges provided in Persia’s treaties with the western Powers see Survey of 
International Affairs 1928, pp. 349-58. 

2 Not printed. This note, in a French translation, was generally similar, mutatis mutandis, 
to the note of May 10 to the American Minister in Tehran, Mr. Philip, printed in Papers 
relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1927, vol. iii. p. 574. 

3 Not printed. 
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2. Count Schulenburg, as the senior representative of the Capitulatory 
Powers, called a meeting of his colleagues on May 13th in order to discuss 
the position. On that occasion I communicated to my colleagues a trans- 
lation of the note which I had received. At the same time I asked the 
French Chargé d’Affaires if he would be good enough to let me have a 
translation of the note which had been addressed to him as I was anxious 
to forward copies of all three notes to His Majesty’s Government. Monsieur 
Ballereau replied that the note which he had received was so extraordinary 
that he did not like to give me a copy on his own responsibility and suggested 
that application should be made to the French Government. I pointed 
out to him that the note which he had received was resumed in the note 
addressed to myself. He admitted that the second paragraph of the latter was 
in fact almost textually identic but although he then promised to send me a 
copy of his note he has not done so. 

g. At the meeting of May 13th an identic reply was drawn up which I 
had the honour to forward in my telegram No. 933 of May 14th. A copy 
of the original French text is enclosed for convenience of reference.+ It 
was however found impossible to draft a telegram which would suit all cases. 
The reply which was drafted really only applied in the case of those countries 
with terminable treaties which had been denounced. I imagine the French 
Government will hardly consider such a reply sufficient in the special 
circumstances of their own perpetual Treaty.5 

4. As we have the most-favoured-nation clause in the Peace Treaty of 1857,6 
which is in its nature perpetual, it is clear that even Persian effrontery [sic] 
can hardly go so far as to claim that this Treaty can be denounced from day 
to day by either party as has been done in the case of the French and Spanish 
Treaties.” If, therefore, those treaties remain in force after May roth next 
year we shall obviously continue to have the full benefit of those Treaties. 
Meanwhile, His Majesty’s Legation, in combination with those other 
Legations, who have a qualified staff, will draw up a memorandum showing 
as far as possible the present state of the Persian codes and the new judicial 
organization. 

5. I have good reason to believe that the Persian Government have been 
influenced in their attitude over this question not only by the Soviet but 
also by the Turkish Government. The former ever since the Treaty they 
made in 19218 to replace the Treaty of Turkomanchai have been pressing 
the Persian Government to abolish the Capitulations. They may even have 
promised in return favourably to consider a new tariff. I cannot however 
say this for certain although it 1s generally believed. The Turkish Govern- 

+ Not printed. An English translation of this note, which reserved the position of the 


government concerned and requested information respecting the new Persian codes of 
justice and courts, is printed ibid., p. 576. For an account of the meeting of May 13 z. ibid., 
pp. 579-80. 

S For this treaty of July 12, 1855, see British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 45, pp. 869-71. 

6 For this treaty of March 4, 1857, see op. cit., vol. 47, pp. 42-48. 

7 For the Perso-Spanish treaty of March 4, 1842, see op. cit., vol. 58, pp. 592-5. 

8 This treaty of February 26, 1921, is printed op. cit., vol. 114, pp. 901-7. 
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ment on the other hand, so my German Colleague hinted, have gone so far 
as to warn the Persian Government that unless action was taken to abolish 
the Capitulations enjoyed by the European Powers they might have to 
reconsider their own position in the matter. 

6. In a subsequent despatch? I am forwarding copies of a number of 
despatches received from His Majesty’s Consuls giving concrete instances 
of the appalling state of inefficiency and corruption of the Adliyeh'® Courts 
which were recently abolished, but have so far not been replaced. In this 
connection I have the honour to enclose copy of an interesting private letter? 
from His Majesty’s Consul-General [for the Province of Khorassan] at Meshed, 
in which he makes some pertinent remarks on the criminal provisions of 
Mohammadan law and the power of the ecclesiastical courts. Colonel 
Biscoe does not consider however from the purely Indian point of view that 
there is any need for extra-territorial jurisdiction. 

7. I am forwarding copies of this despatch and of its enclosures to the 
Foreign Secretary to the Government of India and to His Majesty’s High 
Commissioner for ‘Iraq. 

I have, &c., 
R. H. Curve 


ENcLosuRE IN No. 516 


Note from the Perstan Government to Sir R. Clive ( Tehran) 
( Translation) May 12, 1927 
M. le Ministre, 

I have the honour to inform you that in accordance with the decision of 
my August Sovereign with regard to the abolition of consular jurisdiction 
and the privileges enjoyed by foreign subjects in Persia, in view of the great 
changes which have been wrought in the country and in public opinion, 
which have made necessary the execution of this Royal decision, the Persian 
Government has on the roth May, 1927, abrogated the treaties which gave 
those privileges, in accordance with the right of abrogation which the treaties 
themselves provided for. The foreign Legations concerned have been 
notified that the Persian Government has agreed that the treaties in question 
shall remain in force for one year from the roth May in accordance with 
the clause providing therefor. My Government will be glad to enter into 
discussion with the Powers concerned during that period of grace for the 
negotiation of fresh treaties. 

With regard also to the treaties with France and Spain, which were in 
perpetuity and which accorded the right of consular jurisdiction, the French 
Legation, which is also in charge of Spanish interests, was notified that, in 
view of the fact that fundamentally treaties in perpetuity may at any time 
be abrogated by either of the contracting parties, the Persian Government 


®° Tehran despatch No. 235 of May 20 is not printed. 
10 Department of Justice. 
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has availed itself of this right and cancels the treaties with France and Spain 
on the same date as it cancels those of the other Powers. In order that there 
may be no discrimination in the treatment of France and Spain and the 
other Powers, the Persian Government agrees not to consider the treaties 
of those two Powers as invalid before the roth May, 1928, on which date 
the other treaties become ineffective. 

In these circumstances, I have the honour to inform you that since the 
treaties in question have been abrogated on the roth May, 1927, and will 
become inoperative on the roth May, 1928, thus on that date consular 
jurisdiction and privileges hitherto enjoyed by foreign subjects in Persia 
will cease to exist. Thus the British Government and other Governments who 
only enjoy these privileges on the principle of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment will not enjoy them after the roth May, 1928. 

In conclusion, I request you to be so good as to communicate the above to 
your Government. 

I avail, &c., 
PAKRAVAN!! 


11 Mirza Fathullah Khan Pakravan was Acting Persian Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


No. 517 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Clive (Tehran) 
No. 57 Telegraphic (E 2197/526/34] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, May 19, 1927, 6.15 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 93! (of 14th May: Capitulations in Persia). 

Whilst actual text of the proposed ad interim reply to Persian government 
is not objectionable in itself, I feel strongly that the Persian claim that 
perpetual treaties can at any time be abrogated by either of the contracting 
parties should be challenged and refuted in the strongest possible terms in 
the first reply which we make to Persian note. The only circumstances 
which would justify the unilateral denunciation of such a treaty would be 
some vital change subsequent to the conclusion of the treaty rendering its 
provisions either actually or virtually impossible of fulfilment, together with 
a refusal on the part of the other contracting party to discuss its revision. 
When members of the League of Nations are concerned a method of obtaining 
the reconsideration of treaties which have become inapplicable is provided 
by the Covenant. This method the Persians have not seen fit to adopt, 
presumably because they realize that it would be impossible for them to 
show that the condition of the administration of justice in Persia is such as to 
justify the termination of the capitulatory system established by treaty. 

It is of course for the French and Spanish governments whose treaties 
have been illegally denounced to protest against their denunciation, and 


* See No. 516, paragraph 3. 
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I am enquiring whether the French government share the views expressed 
above. If so I consider that the British as well as the French reply to the 
Persian notes should contain some reference to this aspect of the question. 
Since British subjects benefit by the French and Spanish treaties to the same 
extent as do French and Spanish nationals, and since the Persian govern- 
ment have informed us officially and in writing of their incorrect views and 
procedure, we should evidently be justified in thus supporting the French 
case. 

Your telegram No. 96? (of 17th May) has since been received. 

Until matters have been discussed with the French it will be unnecessary 
to send any acknowledgment to the Persian note of 12th May. 

Repeated to Paris (by bag) No. 133. 


2 Not printed. This telegram, which was drafted on May 14, related to the meeting 
reported in No. 516 and requested instructions as to acknowledging the Persian note 
printed as the enclosure, 1bid. 


No. 518 


Mr. Stonehewer-Bird! (Feddah) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Recerved May 22, 12 noon) 


No. 16 Telegraphic [E 2285 [119/91] 


JEDDAH, May 22, 1927, 8 a.m. 

Following from Clayton.? 

Begins. 

Treaty signed yesterday May 2oth3 in accordance with draft* attached to 
instructions with a few necessary alterations. Ibn Saud would not sign 
protocols but a satisfactory exchange of letters was effected. Letters were 
also exchanged regarding manumission. 

I have agreed to Ibn Saud’s request for an immediate announcement to 
the effect that the negotiations have happily led to conclusion of a treaty 
of amity and that particulars of treaty will be published later. He is issuing 
a communiqué in that sense and I particularly request that no more detailed 
information be issued by His Majesty’s Government until my arrival in 
London. 


! H.M. Agent and Consul at Jeddah. 

2 Sir G. Clayton had received instructions dated April 14, 1927 (not printed), for the 
renewal of the negotiations with King Ibn Saud, which had been suspended in December 
1926 (see Volume II, No. 450, note 7), for a new treaty in replacement of that of December 
26, 1915 (see the appendix, paragraph 88). 

3 This telegram was drafted on May 21, 1927. For the treaty of friendship of May 20, 
1927, and attached exchanges of notes see British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 134, pp. 273-9- 

¢ Not printed. 

S i.e. the draft protocol referred to in Sir G. Clayton’s note of May 1g regarding the 
frontier between the Hejaz and Transjordan, printed ibid., p. 275. Both the draft protocol 
and the note of May rg included the same definition of this frontier. 
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I leave today for Cairo via Suez and propose to leave Port Said for London 
May 2oth by P. and O. steamer via Marseilles. 

My address in Egypt will be the Residency, Cairo.® 

Ends. 


6 Foreign Office telegram No. 148 to Cairo of May 24 conveyed the congratulations of 
His Majesty’s Government to Sir G. Clayton on the successful conclusion of his negotiations. 


No. 519 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Clive (Tehran) 
No. 66 Telegraphic [E 2289/526/34] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 30, 1927, 9.45 p.m. 

My telegram No. 57! (of 19th May: Capitulations in Persia). 

French Government have replied that they are prepared to accept 
suppression of capitulations in Persia but would only wish to do so after 
being assured that such a decision would not run counter to the views of 
His Majesty’s Government. 

I am requesting His Majesty’s Ambassador in Paris to suggest that French 
Minister should be instructed to discuss matter with you with a view to 
making recommendations as to safeguards which could be devised for protec- 
tion of interests mentioned in my previous telegram. Meanwhile matter 
has been discussed with Mr. Nicolson? in whose opinion the situation regard- 
ing criminal procedure need not be viewed with alarm as he considers that 
some agreement could probably be reached with Persian authorities whereby 
a prisoner would still be enabled to communicate with the Legation or 
consulate. What exercises him far more is probability amounting almost to 
certainty that on abolition of capitulations anti-foreign taxes may be intro- 
duced, e.g. an income tax aimed at position of A[nglo] Pfersian] O[1l] 
C[ompany]. 

I shall be glad to learn whether you share these fears and to receive by 
telegram your general observations on the whole question.3 

1 No. 517. 

2 Mr. Nicolson had been transferred from the post of Counsellor in H.M. Legation 
at Tehran to that of First Secretary in H.M. Embassy at Berlin on April 19. 

3 In Tehran telegram No. 109 of June 3 in reply Sir R. Clive stated in particular: ‘I 
consider certain safeguards are essential especially regarding criminal jurisdiction including 
prisons, question of personal status, and future taxation of British subjects. ... I fear that 
with our preponderating interests we shall mainly have to fight our own battle and not 
count too much on assistance from other countries although friendly attitude on the part 
of French can be most useful. As regards Anglo-Persian Oil Company special arrange- 
ments will have to be made to cover exceptional position in oilfields. I presume we shall 


have to negotiate a new treaty as in present circumstances most-favoured-nation clause 
is quite insufficient for our requirements.’ 
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No. 520 


Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received June 20) 
No. 275 [E 3006/493/34] 


Very confidential TEHRAN, june 4, 1927 
Sir, 

There is no doubt that the Shah and the Persian Government are ex- 
tremely exercised over the suspension of Anglo-Soviet diplomatic relations. 

2. Several Persians have spoken to me on the subject in the past two 
weeks and yesterday on the occasion of a party at this Legation to celebrate 
The King’s Birthday the Minister of the Court broached the question. He 
told me he had read the account of the Prime Minister’s speech in the House 
of Commons! which had been telegraphed out here by Reuters. He had 
also read the statements made by you, Sir, and by the Home Secretary.? 
I said in that case I trusted he was satisfied that there was no question of 
war, especially if he had noticed the remarks made on the continuance of 
ordinary trade which could even be carried on as far as His Majesty’s 
Government were concerned by vessels of the two countries. 

3. He said he had taken note of all this, but still he wished me to know 
that His Majesty felt very uneasy. The gap between rupture of relations and 
a state of war was not a very wide one. I here interrupted him by saying that 
the expression I had seen was the suspension and not the rupture of diplo- 
matic relations. There appeared to me to be a very great difference between 
the two words. He agreed but then said that he would like to make the 
personal suggestion that an exchange of views between our two Governments 
might be useful at the present juncture. I said I did not quite understand 
the object of such an exchange of views. He replied that Persia’s geographical 
position rendered the question of Anglo-Soviet relations one of vital interest 
to her. She had still an all too lively recollection of her sufferings during the 
Great War and His Majesty felt that all risk of a renewal of those experi- 
ences must at any price be avoided. 

4. I said I fully sympathised with His Majesty’s views but I could assure 
him that His Majesty’s Government had not the remotest idea of aggressive 
designs against Russia while I felt equally convinced that the last thing the 
Soviet wished was war. Perhaps I said His Majesty had become alarmed at 
the news that several of the Great Powers were increasing their garrisons 
in N. China. That however was a purely defensive measure in order to 
protect the large foreign colonies in Peking and Tientsin. Quite so, replied 
Teymour Tache but owing to the very fact of these military precautions, the 
extreme tension which he understood existed between the Peking Govern- 
ment and the Soviet might not impossibly develop into something more 
acute. The reaction would then immediately be felt in Persia. 


' See No. 209, note 2. 
2 See No. 209, note 3. For Sir W. Joynson-Hicks’s statement see Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of 
C., vol. 206, cols. 2298-2310. 
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5. I had the impression, although the Minister only developed his sug- 
gestion of an exchange of views in the most vague and general terms, that 
the underlying idea was to try and draw me as to the possibility of some sort 
of neutrality or non-aggressive pact whereby Persia would be safeguarded 
against her country being used as a battle-ground if a state of war should 
ever develop between Great Britain and the Soviet. At the same time I 
have no doubt that Teymour Tache was speaking with the full authority 
of the Shah. 

6. As we were speaking of Anglo-Russian relations I took the opportunity 
to speak to him about the Russian Consulate at Ahwaz. I said I could never 
understand how Mushir-ed-Dowleh when he was Prime Minister? came to 
allow the Russians who had no commercial or other interests in Khuzistan to 
establish a Consulate close to the centre of activity of the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company. He replied that Mushir-ed-Dowleh had done many very 
foolish things, not the least of which was to allow the Russians a preferential 
tariff. But now that the Russians had a consulate at Ahwaz he did not think 
it was possible to ask them to remove it. I said, rather to see how His Excel- 
lency would react, that if it was agreeable to the Persian Government 
His Majesty’s Government might possibly be willing to withdraw their 
Consulate from Resht in return for the Russians withdrawing their Consulate 
from Ahwaz. His Excellency immediately begged me not to put forward the 
suggestion. Any such bargain would be too reminiscent of the former 
Anglo-Russian agreement.* The Persian Government had no wish for us 
to withdraw our Resht Consulate. I did not pursue this question but added 
that we had very good reason to believe that the Soviet Consulate at Ahwaz 
had as its sole raison d’étre the stirring up of strikes and trouble in the oil- 
fields. Persia’s interest in the well-being of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company 
was such that she had every interest in stopping this sort of thing. It was 
really intolerable that what was nothing else than a centre of propaganda 
should be allowed to continue its activities unchecked. Could not Ansari 
in the course of his discussions at Moscow which covered such a very wide 
field point out that the Persian Government were aware of the activities 
of the Russian Consul at Ahwaz and insist that his work should be bona fide 
Consular business? 

7. His Excellency hesitated some time before replying and said that he 
would think over carefully what I had said. I added that from our recent 
experience in England it could almost certainly be assumed that all the so- 
called Russian trade centres in Persia also concerned themselves with matters 
which had no relation to trade. His Excellency said there was no doubt of 
this but as State trading was an essential part of the Russian creed it was 
extremely difficult for the Persian Government to whom Russian trade was 
essential to break through this system. 

8. I should be glad to learn in due course whether you would wish me to 


3 Mushir-ed-Dowleh had been Persian Prime Minister, June—October 1923. 
4 The Anglo-Russian convention of August 31, 1907, relating to Persia, Afganistan and 
Tibet is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 100, pp. 555-60. 
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revert to this conversation especially in regard to Teymour Tache’s sug- 
gestion of an exchange of views. 
I am sending copies of this to the Government of India and to His Majesty’s 
High Commissioner for ‘Iraq, Baghdad. 
I have, &c., 
R. H. Cuiive 


S In his telegram No. 110 of June 5 Sir R. Clive briefly summarized paragraphs 3, 5 and 
8 of this despatch and suggested that some sort of British guarantee not to infringe Persian 
neutrality in the event of hostilities might be a useful bargaining counter in any negotiations 
for a new Anglo-Persian treaty. Sir W. Tyrrell replied in Foreign Office telegram No. 75 
to Tehran of June 9 expressing general approval but warning Sir R. Clive to ‘avoid language 
which could be interpreted as foretelling hostilities’. 


No. 521 


Sir G. Clayton to Sir A. Chamberlain 
[E 2586/119/97] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, June 9, 1927 
Sir, 

In connection with my recent mission to the Hejaz, I have the honour to 
inform you that, after the conclusion of the treaty, the King of the Hejaz and 
of Nejd had a long private conversation with me, the substance of which I 
promised to convey to His Majesty’s Government. 

2. He began by expressing the earnest hope that the treaty now concluded 
would not be regarded as a mere exchange of friendly sentiments, but as a 
prelude to effective co-operation in a combined policy designed to combat 
the various influences which were actively or potentially hostile to both 
parties. 

He divided the powers with which he was concerned into four categories, 
as follows :— 


(2) Turkey and Russia, both of whom were definitely working against 
himself and Great Britain and influencing other powers in that 
direction. He had good evidence of a design on the part of Russia to 
form a pact with Turkey, Persia and Afghanistan with the object of 
hostile action against Great Britain, and had actually been approached 
indirectly with a view to inducing him to join their combination. 

In this connection he stated that the Russian Consul-General at 
Jedda had urged him to accept an invitation for his son Faisal! to visit 
Moscow officially, offering as an inducement the employment of 
Russian influence to secure his recognition by Persia and Afghanistan. 
He had no intention of falling into any such net, but he quoted the 
proposal as an instance of the intrigues which were going on. Inci- 
dentally, he exhibited considerable animus against the Persians 


™ Viceroy of Mecca. 
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whom he described as sunk in religious degradation and unfit to 
associate with good Moslems. 

(b) Italy and France, although not hostile, took every opportunity of 
advancing their interests at the expense of those of Great Britain. He 
quoted many instances of Italian activity and expressed profound 
distrust of the policy which they appeared to be following. He was in 
touch with the Imam Yahya and he hoped that their differences were 
capable of peaceful settlement, but he strongly deprecated foreign 
interference, and regarded with suspicion the present Italian relations 
with the Yemen. 

(c) Egypt did not cause him any serious apprehension but neither the 
King of Egypt nor his Government could be described as exactly 
friendly. He had some fear that extremist elements in Egypt might 
try to foment trouble with him in an endeavour to embarrass His 
Majesty’s Government with whom he was now in friendly treaty 
relations. He gave as an instance the attitude of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment in regard to the question of the Mahuinal,? maintaining that he 
was perfectly within his rights in refusing to accept an armed escort, 
which experience had now proved to be quite unnecessary, and in 
forbidding certain ceremonies and superstitious practices in connection 
with the observance of the pilgrimage, which were contrary to the 
tenets of Islam as laid down by the Prophet. 

(d) Iraq and Trans Jordan would always be hostile to him as long as they 
were under the rule of members of the Hashimite family, all of whom 
cherished feelings of bitter enmity towards him. He observed, in 
this connection, that it was significant that difficulties with Iraq 
always coincided with the presence of a Ministry formed of men who 
were under King Faisal’s influence; for instance, there had been little 
or no trouble when Saadun bey was Prime Minister‘ but the situation 
had deteriorated since Jaafar Pasha had assumed office. Again, the 
friction and delays which had marked the proceedings of the tribunals 
charged with the settlement of claims for raids, especially in the case 
of Trans Jordan, seemed to point to hostile influence exerted against 
the interests of his people. 

He had absolute trust in Great Britain and was confident of receiv- 
ing fair treatment from His Majesty’s Government as long as they held 
the mandates for Iraq and Trans Jordan, but he was impelled to 
draw attention to the facts of the situation and to warn them against 
influences which were incurably hostile to himself and would never 
cease to be exerted against him. 


2 A covered litter borne on a camel, both from Cairo and from Damascus, to Mecca as an 
emblem of royalty at the time of the pilgrimage. 

3 King Feisal of Iraq and the Emir Abdullah of Transjordan were brothers of the former 
King Ali of the Hejaz who had been defeated by King Ibn Saud in December 1925: cf. 
Volume I, No. 550. 

* From June 1925 to November 1926, when he was succeeded by Jaafar Pasha. 
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3. The King then entered into further detail in regard to the particular 
case of the tribunals for the settlement of claims on account of raids, with 
special reference to Trans Jordan where he said that progress seemed to be 
impossible on the present lines. He said that, as regards past raids, he would 
be willing to accept the award of an arbiter, provided that a selected British 
officer was appointed, and he urged that this method of settling this vexed 
question be adopted in order to put an end to the friction and ill-feeling 
engendered by the present dilatory procedure. To facilitate speedy settle- 
ment in the future he suggested the appointment of a British officer, ex- 
perienced in Arab habits and customs, whose duty it would be to keep a 
constant watch over tribal affairs and who would be the recipient of all 
details and information regarding raids, as and when they took place. 
The tribunals would then have the advantage of the advice of an impartial 
authority who would be in a position to give them full and carefully sifted 
information. 

4. In conclusion the King urged that the treaty should be implemented 
by real co-operation on a definite plan and begged that His Majesty’s 
Government would keep him informed as to the lines on which their policy 
was designed so that he might conform effectively and with knowledge of 
what was required. 

He felt also that clear evidence that the treaty was a really live instrument 
and meant sincere co-operation could only have a good effect on the general 
situation. 

I promised the King that I would convey his views to His Majesty’s 
Government and I restricted my own remarks to a few general observations. 

I assured him of my belief that His Majesty’s Government would certainly 
wish to cement the good relations now established by co-operation in all 
matters in which the interests of the two countries were concerned. 

With reference to France and Italy, I emphasized the close and friendly 
relations which existed between Great Britain and those two countries; 
they had been our allies in the war, and, although minor points of difference 
might arise from time to time, it was not to be thought that they would 
adopt a policy designed to injure British interests. In this connection I 
informed the King of the conversations which I had carried out in Rome 
with the Italian authorities, and gave him a general idea of their purport. 

As regards Trans Jordan and Iraq, I endeavoured to reassure the King, 
explaining that, whatever may have been his relations with the Hashimite 
Princes in the past, he need have no fear of personal enmities being permitted 
to influence Government policy so long as Great Britain was responsible as 
mandatory Power. 

With regard to the various detailed proposals put forward by Ibn 
Saud I said that I could give no immediate opinion or reply as the questions 
raised would require consideration by His Majesty’s Government in con- 
sultation with the local governments concerned. 

I have, &c., 
GILBERT CLAYTON 
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No. 522 


Sir G. Clerk (Constantinople) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Recewved June 27) 
No. 318 [E 2832/1672/44] 


CONSTANTINOPLE, june 22, 1927 
Sir, 

Since the future of Turkey is largely dependent upon her economic 
condition, the enclosed copies of certain confidential reports,' drawn up by 
the local branch of the Ottoman Bank and supplied to me in strict confi- 
dence by its British manager, Mr. Reid, have considerable interest. 

2. For convenience of reference I also enclose a summary! of these reports 
prepared by a member of my Staff (Mr. Mallet?), which brings out the 
salient points of each. 

3. The conclusion to be drawn from them is that Turkey seems to be 
moving in a vicious circle. She has set her feet in the way of Westernisation, 
with its attendant necessity for a balanced budget and a sound policy of 
economic development, such as the East has never known. For development 
she needs capital; but as yet she is unwilling to take the necessary steps to 
attract it from abroad by facing her unpaid debts and giving foreign trade 
a fair chance. The Association of Foreign Bondholders in London, the 
holders of Ottoman debt coupons in Paris and elsewhere,? and the numerous 
British and foreign companies interested in moribund mining or engineering 
enterprises in this country receive no compensation; but the Republican 
Government of Turkey continues to mortgage its already assigned revenues 
to Swedish, Danish, Belgian and German groups for the construction of 
railways and other public works of a purely hypothetical commercial value. 

4. Negotiations for a construction contract with the important American 
Ulen group recently failed for the second time, presumably because the 
security offered by the Turkish Government was not considered to be 
sufficient by conservative finance in America. The money markets of Paris, 
London and New York therefore appear for the time being to be united in 
their policy of withholding money from Turkey until she meets her overdue 
obligations. 

5. Nevertheless, German groups continue to finance new railway and 
development projects in this country. The Dresdner Bank is said to be largely 
at the back of the Swedish and Danish group which has begun work on the 
Heraclé-Angora and Keller—Malatia—Diarbekir lines; and an agreement 

' Not printed. 2 Third Secretary in H.M. Embassy at Constantinople. 

3 Representatives of the bondholders of the Ottoman Public Debt and of the Turkish 
Government had resumed negotiations at the beginning of 1927 regarding the fulfilment 
of assurances given at the Lausanne Conference in 1923 by the Turkish Government that 
the servicing of the debt, which had been suspended owing to the war, should be recom- 
menced. The Turkish Government had proposed an annual payment of £T1,500,000 
gold, whereas the bondholders had proposed £T2,500,000 gold. An agreement in principle 
was reached at the end of July 1927, whereby, in particular, the Turkish Government was 


to make annual payments which were to increase over fixed periods from £T1,980,000 
gold in 1928 to £13,400,000 gold in 1951 and thereafter. 
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is now reported to have been signed between the Julius Berger Consortium 
and the Turkish Government for the construction of further railway lines, 
reported in my despatch No. 207! of the 3rd May. 

6. The deciding factor of this continued trust by German business interests 
in the ability and willingness of Turkey to meet her mounting obligations 
towards them is said by the German Embassy itself to be the absolute 
necessity of obtaining orders to keep the German metal and heavy industries 
working at high pressure. For this reason the same source maintains that 
profits are cut to a minimum and all warnings that the security offered for 
these enterprises by the Turkish Government has already been in part 
assigned to others or is grossly overestimated in value, are disregarded. 

7. There can be little doubt that, whatever the motive, German firms are 
sweeping the steel, iron and machinery markets of Turkey. In part this may 
be due to lower prices; in part it is certainly due to the intimate connection 
between German firms and the various members of the Turkish departments 
responsible for placing these contracts. German advisers there are in the 
Public Works and other Ministries; German officers in the Fleet and acting 
clandestinely as military advisers in such fortified zones as Smyrna. Through 
these people advance information probably reaches German interests and it 
is noticeable that, largely owing no doubt to the fact that railways, bridges 
and rolling stock in Turkey are mostly of German construction, the specifi- 
cations for new materials and supplies are almost always issued in German 
and to German standards and gauges. 

8. Germany therefore has a strong economic hold on Turkey, and her 
industrialists seem to have decided to strengthen that hold by showing obvious 
trust in Turkey’s ability and willingness to pay and accepting the security 
others refuse for the large constructional enterprises of this country. 

g. The nature of the security offered is consequently worth examining. 
In the case of the Swedish and probably the German railway contracts, 
it consists of Government bonds backed by the semi-official Turkish banks, 
such as the Ish Bankassi and the Agricultural Bank, redemption of these 
bonds being guaranteed as they fall due every three or six months; that is 
as the constructional works proceeds. But the banks themselves are really 
the Turkish Government or its more influential members. In the Ish 
Bankassi the President of the Republic has large interests; indeed he and 
his small coterie of intimate friends derive no small profit from its operations, 
although the money used is freely reported to belong to the State. That such 
banks are at present profitable there can be little doubt; but in the sense 
of true finance they offer no security whatever. 

10. The security offered to foreign enterprise therefore, amounts to no 
more than the good name and goodwill of the present or future Turkish 
Governments. So long as order reigns, taxes are paid and budgets balance 
or deficits are made good by invisible assets, Turkey hopes to be able to pay 
her new creditors. Indeed, it is essential for her to do so in that she has 
already trampled upon the rights of her old ones and set her face against 
meeting their demands on the plea that the debts were incurred by the 
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old and degenerate Ottoman Sultans, and that new Turkey should not be 
saddled with this burden at the outset of her career as a modernized State. 

11. But the interests of the German financier and the German merchant 
are in the long run one and the same, which must, it would seem, make it 
next to impossible for the present régime to continue indefinitely its stead- 
fast policy of squeezing the foreign merchant, particularly in Constantinople 
and Smyrna, while at the same time persuading the German Embassy and 
the incoming financier to recommend the outlay of German capital in this 
country. 

12. For the German merchant must needs report home on his inability 
to make both ends meet because of the lack of goodfaith or obstructive policy 
of the Turkish Departments; and despite clandestine orders for munitions 
and similar occasional windfalls, there is good reason to believe that all 
is not well with the hardworking German trader in this country whose cries 
to his Embassy and his supplier in Germany against extortion and unfair 
handicaps wax ever louder and louder. 

13. A considerable factor moreover in the economic status of the country 
is the venality or otherwise of the administration. 

14. In this respect Turkey has perhaps never been above reproach; but 
there can be little doubt of the almost universal corruption of officials to-day, 
from the highest to the lowest. 

15. At the head stands the President, who recently accepted a new and 
luxurious car from a candidate for a large contract in Angora, whose success 
was thereafter regarded as a foregone conclusion; at the foot stands the 
Custom official whose price for passing trunks unopened, despite a vast 
espionage system, varies from fifty to one hundred piastres! 

16. So marked is this corruption to-day that the chief claim to fame of 
two members of the Cabinet is openly stated to be the impossibility of 
bribing them. Caused largely by the utter inadequacy of the salaries of all 
Government officials, the results are not far to seek. Roads in Angora are 
tripled and built without foundation or soling; contracts placed and accepted 
with the main object of providing the requisite percentage for the Deputy 
or Minister concerned; and it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that personal 
profit rather than national necessity is often the deciding factor in the 
grandiose schemes now being started all over the country. 

17. This to some extent may also account for the apparent steadfastness 
with which the President and his immediate advisers pursue their plans 
without due regard to finance; but I do not wish to press this point too far 
as there is also undoubtedly a striving after ideals which animates the 
Ghazi in his present task of modernising his country and which is an impor- 
tant factor in closing the public eye to the venality of his Government. 

18. It is my impression therefore, that Turkey is hazarding a very great 
deal in a gambler’s throw of the dice. 

19. It will be seen from the enclosures that these appear to the expert eye 
of the financier to be loaded against her. In which case she can only turn to 
her German friend for help in the hated form of loans, or persuade others to 
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give up their present aloofness and help her lest she relapses into traditional 
Eastern helplessness in matters of finance. 

20. It is at least significant that the Turkish Ministry for Foreign Affairs 
claims that already the ‘ring’ against his country is broken. England is 
lending to Germany and Germany is financing Turkey. If, argues Tewfik 
Rushdi Bey,* Turkey were to default, so would German firms who have 
more or less directly secured the capital for their enterprises from Great 
Britain. Therefore in the long run Great Britain will find it cheaper and more 
advantageous to finance Turkish enterprises herself, and France, whose 
coupon holders are watching the British bondholders’ resistance to Turkish 
offers with some fretfulness, will not be far behind. The optimism of the 
speaker quoted is well known to you, but it is possibly more or less true that 
English money lent to Germany is in this manner finding its way to Turkey. 
The important point unknown to Tewfik Rushdi Bey and myself is the 
degree of security offered by German firms to British capital; and this point 
will decide whether Germany is taking the entire risk of a Turkish default or 
is in a sense underwriting it in Great Britain and perhaps in the United 
States of America, while hoping herself to secure the benefits both political 
and financial that accrue to her from her friendship with this progressive 
Eastern gambler. 

I have, &c., 
GeorGE R. CLERK 


* Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


No. 523 


Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Recewed June 26, 9 a.m.) 
No. r2t Telegraphic [E 2822/2822/34] 


Very confidential TEHRAN, June 25, 1927, 7 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 75.! 

In the course of a long conversation today Minister of Court made clear 
what he now meant by ‘exchange of views’. Persian government are much 
easier in their minds regarding the danger of Anglo-Russian hostilities. 

He said the Shah was much exercised by present attitude of Turkey and 
Turkish government had given Persian government clearly to understand 
that they were not going to be bound by 1913 protocol;? they had conse- 
quently advanced their frontier posts in several places to old line and were 


™ See No. 520, note 5. 

2 The protocol signed on November 17, 1913, by the British, Persian, and Russian 
Ambassadors at Constantinople and the Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs relative to the 
delimitation of the frontier between Persia and Turkey, is printed with annexed documents 
in C. U. Aitchison, A Collection of Treaties, Engagements and Sanads relating to India and neighbour- 
ing countries, vol. xiii (5th ed., Calcutta, 1933), pp. 126-37: see further tbid., p. 19. 
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encouraging Kurdish raiding parties. It was to guard against this very 
danger that Persia had last year made neutrality agreement with Turkey. 

He asked my views of Turkish policy. I said I had no knowledge of 
Turkey; my impression was however that Turkish relations with all Euro- 
pean powers including Italy had much improved, that her friendship with 
Russia was unnatural, and that her present orientation was Asiatic. Minister 
said that this entirely agreed with Persian view. Persian government 
feared this Asiatic orientation which was direct danger to Persia. 

He then asked what was the view of His Majesty’s Government who 
were signatories of 1913 protocol towards validity of decisions of frontier 
commission. I replied that decisions of the commission had been put in 
force in accordance with the protocol and have remained unquestioned. 
His Majesty’s Government did not therefore consider the matter was one 
for discussion. 

Minister then enquired whether His Majesty’s Government would be 
prepared to support this view. I said I could not answer the question. 
World conditions had changed. The Russian government which had 
authorised Russian ambassador at Constantinople to sign protocol in 1913 
was now replaced by Soviet government with whom we had no relations. 
He begged me to enquire and at the same time to treat the matter as very 
confidential. Finally he added almost as an after-thought that if Persia 
could not count upon the support of His Majesty’s Government she would 
be forced to turn to Russia in self-defence. I consider this last remark to 
have been in the nature of a bluff. In any case I ignored it. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 121, repeated to Government of India 
No. 48. 


3 This treaty of April 22, 1926, is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 127, 
pp. 911-13. 


No. 524 


Sir G. Clerk (Constantinople) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received July 11) 
No. 348 [E 3041 /1672/44] 
CONSTANTINOPLE, July 5, 1927 
Sir, 

I have the honour to transmit to you herewith a note by Mr. Helm, 
Second Secretary at Angora, of a conversation with one of the Deputies 
for Constantinople. 

2. The conversation is interesting inasmuch as, especially in view of 
Edib Bey’s position with the Ghazi, it may be taken as a bid for British 
support generally and as a special request for us to encourage British capital 
to come into the country. Mr. Helm answered well on this point, which is 
one where I fear it will become increasingly difficult for the Turks to 
differentiate between such appreciation as His Majesty’s Government may 
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manifest of the general foreign policy of Turkey as at present directed, and 
the concrete reluctance of British capital to sink itself in Turkish enterprise, 
the more so as Germany appears always ready to encourage German 
ventures, however hasardous [stc] they may be as a financial speculation, for 
the sake of an economic position in Turkey outshining that of other countries. 

3. Incidentally, the conversation is a gratifying instance of the excellent 
personal relations which Mr. Knox! and Mr. Helm have succeeded in 
establishing with influential factors in Angora. 

I have, &c., 
GeorcE R. CLerx 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 524 


Note by Mr. Helm 
Confidential 

Last night in the train I had a long conversation of some interest with 
Colonel Edib Servet Bey, one of the deputies for Constantinople and a man 
of considerable influence at Angora. At first sight Edib Bey does not strike 
one as being endowed with more than average intelligence, but as I have 
got to know him better I have come to appreciate increasingly his very 
sound common sense. 

He has, of course, come down for the Ghazi’s reception? and our conver- 
sation started about the President who, I said, I had been glad to see was 
now looking much better. Edib Bey said that the Ghazi was badly in need 
of a change. Too long residence at Angora was not desirable and he person- 
ally strongly favoured a summer capital on the Bosphorus now that the 
position of Angora was secure. (This scheme is finding increasing favour at 
Angora.) The Ghazi had recently become very nervous and rather querulous 
as the régime which he was following was very strict—not more than two 
small glasses of alcohol per day and other excesses correspondingly limited. 

The Ghazi would not be accompanied by Ismet Pasha. The latter was 
suffering from rheumatism and was going almost at once to Broussa to take 
the baths. He might later come to Constantinople—where Safvet Bey? 
will also come in a fortnight in connection with the elections—but he would 
not go abroad this year. 

Edib Bey then threw a little light on the Mosul settlement. He asked 
if I thought it had been a good thing for Turkey and I said that in my 
opinion it had been a good thing for both sides. There were now no serious 
questions outstanding between the two countries and relations were far 


1 Mr. Knox, First Secretary in H.M. Embassy at Constantinople, had the rank of Acting 
Counsellor while resident at Angora. 

2 The President of Turkey was due to arrive in Constantinople on July 1. 

3 Colonel Safvet Zia Bey was Deputy for Ismid and Secretary-General of the Turkish 
People’s Party. 

4 The question of the frontier between Turkey and Iraq had been settled by the Treaty 
of Angora of June 5, 1926, between Great Britain, Turkey, and Iraq, printed in Cmd. 
2912 of 1927: see also Volume I, Chapter V. 
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more cordial than any one could have dreamed to be possible only four 
years ago. He said that the Mosul settlement had at the time given rise 
to much heartburning and that, even now, some people were still wondering 
whether Turkey had done right. ‘However’, he said, ‘it was not in our 
hands. The Ghazi and Ismet Pasha decided at any price to reach a settle- 
ment with England and so it had to be.’ They were still all out for a British 
friendship but sometimes got rather discouraged as a result of British coldness. 
“Before the war, we regarded Great Britain with her Russian ally as our 
deadly foe. Now we know that we have nothing to fear from Britain whose 
policy we know is open but we never quite know where we are with Russia. 
We want to advance along the road with England.’s 

At this stage he asked me why it was that British capital still refused to 
come to Turkey which was so badly in need of money for reconstruction and 
which would so readily welcome reputable British financial assistance. 
Telling him that I would speak plainly, I asked him whether, if he had lent 
large sums of money over a long period of years to a certain man who at 
long last not only refused to pay interest but also refused to recognise his 
old debts, he would himself—and that when times were hard and he could get 
much better security elsewhere—be disposed to rush in and grant further loans 
to his defaulting creditor. He said that, of course, he would not. A leading 
French banker had last year said almost the same thing to him and he had 
reported the conversation to the Ghazi. The Coupons question would, 
he was sure, now be definitely settled but he wondered whether with its 
settlement funds would be forthcoming. I said that a settlement would in 
my opinion, do much to re-establish confidence in Turkey in the financial 
markets of Europe and a return of confidence was the initial requirement. 
He made it clear that what Turkey wanted was the support of the London 
and Paris markets. 

A complimentary reference to Tewfik Rushdi Bey did not bring much of a 
response beyond a suggestion that Turkish diplomacy was directed by the 
Ghazi and Ismet Pasha rather than by the Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

Edib Bey talked at some length about his mission last year to Mecca 
where he represented Turkey at the Islamic Congress. He described the 
sensation he created by appearing in a bowler hat with the result that he 
was at first taken to be an Italian! He had throughout striven to keep the 


s Sir G. Clerk had previously reported in his despatch No. 264 of June 1 that ‘the Turkish 
Press, while intensely interested in the rupture of Anglo-Russian relations, has treated the 
event with impartiality. A year or more ago there would no doubt have been an anti- 
British outburst in the Turkish papers. That the Press to-day does not take sides as between 
Great Britain and Russia is a sign of the change which has taken place, not in public opinion, 
which was never really pro-Russian, but in the attitude of the Government. Angora, as it 
has often implied, has no wish to commit itself either to Russia or to the West.’ In Constan- 
tinople despatch No. 291 of June 8 Sir G. Clerk further reported in particular: “Turkey 
would no doubt like to join the League if she could do so without fear of Russian protests. 
It may be that she foresees a time either when such protests would not be made or when 
she could ignore them. In any event we for our own part should, I submit, continue to 


abstain from pressing Turkey to join the League.’ 
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discussions of the Congress within their proper limits. A delegate having 
raised the Mosul question, Edib Bey had stated that as that was a political 
question affecting his Government he must leave the Congress if the discus- 
sion continued. He described the Ali brothers® as mad and said that he had 
told them so. He was glad that Ibn Saud had signed the Treaty with us. 
He had seen him last year and told him that he must put his faith in Great 
Britain who alone could help him. Turkey was too remote and in any case 
the Ghazi was determined at all costs to avoid foreign complications or 
adventures beyond the national frontiers. This was the touchstone of the 
Ghazi’s policy. Numerous efforts had been made to get him to abandon it 
but every offer had been and would be summarily rejected. There was 
more than enough work to be done within the national frontiers and in the 
prosecution of that work foreign assistance would always be welcome, but 
on the one essential condition that Turkish independence was not com- 
promised in the very slightest degree. 

Edib Bey finally enquired whether I had any information regarding the 
prospects of oil production in the Mosul Vilayet. I had to confess that I 
know nothing. 

The conversation lasted for rather more than two hours and I have 
written these notes because I feel that Edib Bey was expressing views which 
others held besides himself. He is essentially a moderate and is in extremely 
close contract with the Ghazi. In recent months I have got to know him 
extremely well over the bridge table and at the Club. This is the first time 
we have discussed politics in any way and the trend of the conversation was 
almost entirely directed by him. 

Therapia 

June 30, 1927 
ALEX. K. HELM 


6 Messrs. Mohammed and Shawkat Ali, leaders of the Indian Muslim community, 
who had encouraged the anti-British movement in India in 1914-18, were the Indian 
delegates to the Islamic Congress at Mecca in 1926. 


No. 525 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Clive ( Tehran) 
No. &9 Telegraphic [E 2822/2822/34] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, july 12, 1927, 6 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 121! (of June 25th: Persian relations with Turkey 
and Russia). 

His Majesty’s Government have no reason to conceal their view that the 
decisions of the Turco-Persian Frontier Commission and protocol of 1913 
are unquestionably valid, but this does not mean that they are prepared 
to intervene in any Turco-Persian dispute on the subject. 
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You should therefore make it clear to the Persian government, if they 
return to the question, that His Majesty’s Government regard the present 
dispute as a matter purely for settlement between Persia and Turkey, and 
in these circumstances they feel that no useful purpose would be served by any 
public pronouncement of their views, unless requested by both parties to 
the dispute. | 

Confidential. 

I realize that, in face of this explanation, the Persian government may 
reiterate their threat to look to Russia for support, but much as I should 
regret such a development, I think we must take the risk. 

For your guidance. I am not impressed by the threat to rely on Russia. 
I have not observed much evidence in recent Persian policy of a sincere desire 
to cultivate friendship with His Majesty’s Government. The Persian govern- 
ment are more ready to ask our aid than to perform their promises or 
discharge their obligations to us. (Cf. Sheik of Mohammerah, debt and 
tariff.) 

2 (a) For the Sheikh of Mohammerah see Volume I, appendix, paragraph 87. On 
December 16, 1926, Sir R. Clive had reported in Tehran despatch No. 603 that he had 
spoken to Dr. Millspaugh regarding the Sheikh’s right to lands and property which he 
had bought and developed and of which he had been dispossessed, and on February 3, 
1927, Sir A. Chamberlain informed Sir R. Clive in his despatch No. 57 to Tehran that he 
had urged on the Persian Minister in London that the Sheikh’s affairs should be settled. 
(6) His Majesty’s Government had reduced Persia’s debt to Great Britain from over £44 
million to £2 million, but no arrangement for servicing the reduced debt had been sub- 
mitted to the Majlis by the Persian Government. Sir R. Clive transmitted in his despatch 
No. 237 of May 18 a copy of his note of May 10 requesting the Persian Prime Minister to 
make such a submission, but subsequently added in Tehran telegram No. 127 of June 27 
that the Prime Minister had taken no action before his resignation on May 28. Sir R. 
Clive addressed a further reminder to the new Persian Prime Minister, Mehdi Kuli Khan 
Hedayet, on August 23. (¢c) The differential tariff which applied to Persia’s northern frontier 
benefited Soviet and correspondingly handicapped British trade. 
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Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 962 [E 3291/22/97] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 3, 1927 
Sir, 

I informed Your Excellency in my despatch No. 338! of March roth 
last that the Resident at Aden had been instructed to address a communica- 
tion to the _ Imam of the Yemen, warning him of the consequences of his 
continued occupation of portions of the Aden Protectorate, and I requested 
you to communicate the substance of that warning to the Italian Govern- 
ment. 

2. In a message received in reply by the Resident at Aden, the _ Imam 
reiterates his desire to conclude a friendly settlement with His Majesty’s 

t No. 511. 
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Government, but states that he could not tolerate any action which might 
impair the independence of the Yemen. He concludes by offering to send a 
plenipotentiary to Aden to discuss the drawing up of a treaty with His 
Majesty’s Government. 
3g. His Majesty’s Government have now instructed the Resident at 
Aden to answer the Imam to the effect that, as the Imam has been assured 
on several occasions, His Majesty’s Government do not desire to interfere in 
any way with his independence in his own territory in the Yemen. Such 
warnings as were contained in their last communication to him plainly applied 
only to reprisals for acts of aggression committed by him in occupying parts 
of the territory of tribes with whom His Majesty’s Government are in treaty 
relations. His Majesty's Government are prepared to renew negotiations 
with the Imam for an agreement mutually recognising the position and 
rights of the two parties in their respective territories and will welcome any 
plenipotentiary empowered by the Imam to conclude such an agreement. 
4. I desire to lose no opportunity of making it clear to the Italian Govern- 
ment that His Majesty’s Government intend faithfully to adhere to the 
policy of mutual consultation and co-operation agreed upon during the 
recent conversations at Rome. I shall therefore be glad if, in pursuance of 
that policy, you will communicate to the Italian Government the substance 
of the reply which His Majesty’s Government are returning to the Imam.? 
Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
LANCELOT OLIPHANT 


2 Sir R. Graham sent a copy of his aide-mémoire of August 12 to the Italian Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs in execution of these instructions in Rome despatch No. 609 of August 12, 
not preserved in Foreign Office archives. 


No. 527 


Mr. Stonehewer-Bird (Jeddah) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Recewved August 12, 1 p.m.) 


No. 37 Telegraphic (E 3525/22/91] 


JEDDAH, August 12, 1927, 7.30 a.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.' 

Minister for Foreign Affairs called on me to-day? with a letter from Ibn 
Saud; stating that he knows Italians to be exercising undue influence in 
Councils of Imam and to be landing for his use large stores of arms and am- 
munition. He affirms that propitiatory letter which he sent to Imam was 


1 Not printed. This telegram of August 12 reported that there had been fighting on 
the Yemen frontier and also signs of internal trouble in the Hejaz-Nejd. Twenty-two 
officials had been arrested, but Mr. Stonehewer-Bird understood that there was ‘no evidence 
that those arrested were in communication with Imam’, 2 i.e. on August 11. 

3 This letter was transmitted to the Foreign Office in Jeddah despatch No. 87 of August 
II, not printed. 
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shown by the latter to Italians who are endeavouring to prevent peaceful 
understanding between Hejaz and Yemen. 

King asks me to enquire whether His Majesty’s Government have any 
knowledge of this Italian activity and if so in what light His Majesty’s 
Government regard it. 

I told Munister for Foreign Affairs that I would telegraph as Ibn Saud 
requested but that I gathered that Sir G. Clayton had already given King 
an intimation of His Majesty’s Government’s views: He agreed but stated 
that His Majesty was now faced with definite information that the Imam 
was being backed by Italy in an unfriendly policy towards him. 


No. 528 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. Stonehewer-Bird ( feddah) 
No. 29 Telegraphic (E 3525/22/91] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 16, 1927, 6 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 37! (of August 12th; Italian influence on relations 
between the Hejaz and the Yemen). 

Please reply to the King in friendly terms in the following sense :— 

His Majesty’s Government have no evidence to show, and are loth to 
believe, that Italians are influencing the Imam in the direction of an 
unfriendly attitude towards His Majesty. Any such policy on their part 
would be contrary to their understanding with His Majesty’s Government. 
If His Majesty can furnish definite evidence, and if he will authorise us to 
do so, we will gladly take the matter up with the Italian government. 

As regards the supply of arms to the Imam, the latter is free to purchase 
in Italy or elsewhere just as His Majesty is free to purchase in Great Britain 


or elsewhere. 
1 No. 527. 


No. 529 


Letter from Mr. Osborne! to Count Rogeri di Villanova? 
[E 3461/22/91] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 16, 1927 
Dear Rogeri, 

I informed the Secretary of State of the enquiries you addressed to me on 
August 5th in regard to our relations with the Imam of the Yemen} and he 
is somewhat distressed that you should have expressed any uncertainty in 

t A member of the Eastern Department of the Foreign Office. 


2 Counsellor in the Italian Embassy in London. 
3 Mr. Osborne’s record of this conversation is not printed. 
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regard to our policy, since he had thought that it had been made abundantly 
clear to your government by Sir Ronald Graham’s communications to the 
Ministry in Rome. 

As I told you last week, it is our present intention only to proceed to 
aggressive air action in the event of further provocation, e.g. the occupation 
by the Imam of other of the territory of the Aden Protectorate. But we have 
never contemplated abandoning our claim to those portions of the Pro- 
tectorate already occupied by him, nor have we in any way renounced 
eventual freedom of action should a peaceful settlement prove unattainable. 

I may as well recapitulate the story of our recent dealings with him. We 
originally informed him in March that, greatly as we desired friendly 
relations and a formal understanding with him, we could not admit his 
territorial demands; that his continued occupation of portions of the 
Protectorate rendered him liable to retaliatory measures and that any 
further encroachment, or any action against islands in the Red Sea, was 
liable to precipitate action on our part; but we added that the last thing we 
wanted was to be driven to such action and urged him to consider the 
advantages of an agreement whereby the Protectorate tribes would be 
guaranteed against outside interference. 

To this he replied, reiterating his desire for a friendly settlement but 
adding that he could tolerate no action that might impair the independence 
of the Yemen; he concluded by offering to send an emissary to Aden to discuss 
the preparation of a treaty. 

The Resident at Aden has now been instructed to assure him that His 
Majesty’s Government have no desire to interfere with his independence in 
his own territory ; their warnings only applied to reprisals for acts of aggression 
committed by him in occupying parts of the territory of tribes with whom 
they are in treaty relations; they are prepared to renew negotiations with 
him for an agreement mutually recognizing the position and rights of the 
two parties in their respective territories, and will welcome any plenipotenti- 
ary despatched by him for the purpose of concluding such an agreement. 

There the matter stands at present. He has been warned that as long as 
he is in occupation of Protectorate territory we reserve our right to take 
action when and how we see fit; if there is fresh aggression on his part we 
shall certainly proceed to do so; meanwhile, now as always, we should 
prefer friendship with him and we have told him that we are ready to receive 
his envoy on the conditions set forth above. 

So much for the Imam of the Yemen. As I was to write to you about him, 
I have been instructed at the same time to give you the following infor- 
mation, which you will doubtless forward to Rome, about the Idrisi of Asir. 

We have continued to receive reports from the Red Sea area, similar to 
those mentioned by Sir R. Graham in the course of the Rome discussions, of 
alleged Italian intrigues directed to the cancellation of the British concession 
in the Farsan Islands.* We are not disposed to attach undue importance to 


4 See Volume II, Nos. 461-2. The concession was that of the Red Sea Petroleum 
Company. 
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these stories, since there are evidently persons and agencies in that part of 
the world with a scanty regard for truth and an unhealthy interest in pro- 
moting discord. But the Idrisi is, in fact, causing great difficulty to the 
company and threatening to revoke the concession, and the company have 
accordingly appealed to His Majesty’s Government for assistance, complain- 
ing that their difficulties are due to maleficent outside influences. 

The Resident at Aden will do what he can to compose the differences 
between the Idrisi and the company. Meanwhile we are asked to intervene 
with Ibn Saud. We are anxious to avoid this if we can, for two reasons. 
Firstly because we undertook in the Rome discussions not to exert political 
influence on behalf of commercial interests; and secondly because inter- 
vention with Ibn Saud would involve recognition of the Ibn Saud-Idrisi 
treaty,5 and the Italian representatives at the discussions in Rome expressed 
particular anxiety that we should not be in a hurry to recognize this treaty. 
I doubt whether a request to Ibn Saud to do anything he can to persuade the 
Idrisi to respect the company’s unquestionable rights could be regarded as 
protection ‘of a political character or complexion’: it would merely be an 
example of the most elementary form of protection ordinarily extended by 
governments to their nationals trading abroad. And as for the formal 
recognition of the treaty, this will presumably have to come sooner or later. 

If therefore the difficulties between the Idrisi and the company persist 
and intensify, if the intervention of the Resident at Aden is fruitless and if 
outside influence continues to be exerted on the Idrisi to annul the conces- 
sion, we may be forced to appeal to Ibn Saud. But before doing so we want 
your government to be aware of the present position and of the eventual 
possibility.¢ 

Yours sincerely, 
D. G. OsBoRNE 


Ss Cf. No. 507, note 6. 

6 With reference to this letter, Mr. Oliphant stated in a letter of September 7 to Count 
Rogeri that the situation in regard to the Red Sea Petroleum Company’s concession had 
been ‘modified by the fact that Ibn Saud has himself spontaneously offered to mediate 
between the disputants with the collaboration of a representative of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. He is being informed in reply that His Majesty’s Government are recommending 
his offer to the Company, but prefer to stand aside themselves and take no part in any 
negotiations which may result. I send this letter in order that you may be kept fully 
informed of the position. Your Government will no doubt agree that there is nothing in the 
proceeding indicated above which could be held to involve the recognition by His Majesty’s 
Government of the treaty between Ibn Saud and the Idrisi.’ 
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No. 530 


Mr. Stonehewer-Bird (Jeddah) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received August 24, 9.30 p.m. 


No. 42 Telegraphic (E 3664/22/91] 


JEDDAH, August 23, 1927, 6.30 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 29.! 

In reply to my communication King advances the following indications 
of Italian interference. 

(i) Imam expressed in unequivocal terms seven weeks ago his desire for an 
agreement with Ibn Saud. His change of attitude can only be attributed to 
outside pressure. Italians knew and spoke of failure of negotiations 10 days 
before actual break-off. 

(ii) Ibn Saud’s representative in Yemen reports that Italians are influen- 
tial in government departments in Sanaa and are striving to cause friction 
between Imam and King. 

(iii) Yemen has no experts for aeroplanes and guns supplied by Italians, 
and must be relying on outside assistance for their use. 

(iv) Reports have been received of secret agreement between Italian 
government and Imam whereby the former in exchange for special influence 
in Yemen will aid the latter to achieve his territorial aspirations. 

(v) Italians are known to have been active in Asir in spreading pro- 
Imam and anti-Saud propaganda. While recognising that he has no 
material evidence, King states that he cannot overlook these clear indications 
of an unfriendly attitude on the part of Italy. He does not comment on 
His Majesty’s Government’s offer to take up the matter with Italian govern- 
ment, but repeats his request for a statement of their attitude. 

If you feel the case is strong enough to justify reference to Italian govern- 
ment, I would propose subject to your approval to urge on the King accept- 
ance of His Majesty’s Government’s offer. He expects to be in Jeddah this 
week. 

t No. 528. 
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Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. Wingfield (Rome) 
No. 1047 [E 3692/22/91] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 25, 1927 
Sir, 

The Italian Ambassador called to-day to ask for information as to the 
state of the conversations between Paris and London on the reduction of the 
numbers of the troops of occupation. I told him the facts up to date and 
stated that the Cabinet would be considering the question this afternoon.! 


1 See No. 307. 
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The Ambassador then passed to the Yemen. He had received a long 
telegram from the Italian Government,? the gist of which was that Ibn Saud 
was becoming more aggressive in his attitude towards the Imam and that 
it would be difficult for the Italian Government to continue to exercise a 
restraining influence such as they had been doing upon the latter if Ibn 
Saud’s aggressive activities continued. The Italian Government asked, 
therefore, for information as to the policy of His Majesty’s Government and 
whether we were encouraging Ibn Saud to attack the Imam. I replied to the 
Ambassador that the complaints which the Imam had addressed to the 
Italian Government appeared to be the counterpart of complaints which 
we had received from Ibn Saud. He alleged that the Imam, encouraged by 
Italian support, was constantly becoming more aggressive and we had replied 
that we did not believe that any such encouragement was being given by 
the Italian Government, but that if he would state precisely the facts of which 
he complained we would examine them and see whether we could properly say 
anything to the Italian Government upon the subject. 

I had to confess that I did not exactly remember whether any further 
reply had yet been received, and I invited the Ambassador to discuss the 
whole question with Mr. Oliphant. It was clearly to the interest of both of 
us that there should be a free exchange of opinion and that we should not be 
led into difficulties by disputes amongst these Arab chieftains. 

Iam, &c., 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


2 See I Documenti Diplomatici Italiani, Settima Serie, vol. v, No. 364. 


No. 532 


Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received September 13) 
No. 413 [E 3913/493/34] 
TEHRAN, August 26, 1927 
Sir, 

I have the honour to report that in the course of a long interview with the 
Prime Minister yesterday His Highness raised the general question of Anglo- 
Persian relations. He began by making a personal statement in regard to 
the early years of the war when he was Governor of Fars and was, as he 
knew, under grave suspicion by His Majesty’s Legation of pro-German 
sympathies and even activities. He said that he had been in an extremely 
difficult position. He had tried to act with impartiality but he knew that his 
early German education prejudiced him in British eyes. He deeply regretted 
this as he had been an intimate friend of Sir Walter Townley' right up to 
the outbreak of war and he had always and still preserved his great respect 
and admiration for the British Empire. He then referred to the very ancient 
relations between Persia and Great Britain and said he should like to see 


1 H.M. Minister at Tehran 1912-15. 
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those relations once more on the old intimate footing. He felt however that 
among the lower classes at any rate there had been a change which he 
ascribed mainly to Soviet propaganda. He instanced the case of a Persian 
workman who had recently been in some trouble and whom his son had 
assisted. The workman had said ‘When will the Russians come? I look 
forward to the day.’ His son asked the man what he meant. He replied 
‘Don’t you know? When the Russians come they will give all us working 
men ten roubles a day.’ 

2. His Highness said that the Soviet were very active with their Com- 
munist propaganda among the uneducated classes and those people who 
used vaguely to speak of Great Britain as the friend of Persia now believed 
that salvation was to come from Russia. 

3. I said to His Highness that I welcomed his friendly sentiments but that 
I felt that if the relations between our two countries were today less intimate, 
we could not in fairness be blamed. My predecessor? who was one of the 
best friends Persia ever had, Iaboured in the cause of improving relations. 
He had even been accused of placing Reza Shah on the throne. That, 
interpolated His Highness, was nothing to be ashamed of. It was a great day 
for Persia when the degenerate Qajar was evicted and Reza Khan set up 
in his place. In any case, I replied, we had done nothing to oppose the 
centralising policy of His Majesty. We might have made things very diffi- 
cult with the Bakhtiaris and the Sheikh of Mohammerah. Instead we had 
always behaved with the utmost loyalty and given every assistance to the 
strengthening of the central authority. But what return had we received? 
Nothing that I was aware of, only broken promises. The Sheikh’s affairs 
still not settled, ‘Iraq unrecognised, our debt simply ignored. 

4. We felt that His Majesty who, if he did not owe his throne to us, at 
any rate had always received our support, had been singularly ungrateful, 
and I looked to His Highness to give effect to his friendly sentiments by 
helping to obtain a settlement of some of our outstanding questions. 

I have, &c., 
R. H. Crive 
2 Sir P. Loraine. 


No. 533 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir G. Clerk (Constantinople) 


No. 586 [E 3535/63/44] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 29, 1927 

Sir, 
On consideration of the facts reported in your despatches Nos. 421 and 
4221 of August 10, it seemed to me desirable that some action should be 


1 In these despatches Sir G. Clerk reported that a Parliamentary Commission which 
had been set up in Turkey to enquire into the antecedents of state functionaries had drawn 
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taken to make known to the Turkish Government that the persecution of 
the ‘Friends of England Association’ had not escaped the attention of His 
Majesty’s Government. 

2. At the same time, I was doubtful of the utility at the present stage of 
endeavouring to secure the co-operation of the French and Italian Govern- 
ments, which would, in any event, have involved some loss of time. I there- 
fore instructed a member of the Eastern Department to mention the matter 
to Shefki Pasha, a Secretary of the Turkish Embassy here, in connection 
with an appeal which the Ambassador had addressed to me to prevent the 
exhibition of Armenian anti-Turkish films in this country. No reference 
was made to the terms of the Amnesty Declaration, but it was pointed out 
that the action of the Turkish Government, as reported in the press and 
briefly related by Your Excellency, had created an unpleasant impression 
in this country. It was not clear why these insignificant and apparently 
harmless persons, who, if their offence had been greater, would clearly have 
been prosecuted long since, were now being deprived of their civic rights. 

3. I did not desire to press the matter further at the present stage, but I 
am prepared, if developments warrant it and if Your Excellency thinks 
desirable, to consider the possibility of official and forcible representations 
to the Turkish Ambassador, including a reference to the Amnesty Declara- 
tion. 

Iam, &c., 
(for the Secretary of State), 
MONTEAGLE? 


up a black list. Press reports indicated that particular attention had been paid to members 
of the ‘Friends of England Association’, founded in 1910 with the object of fostering Anglo- 
Turkish friendship, though since the war it had fallen into disrepute. Sir G. Clerk en- 
quired whether such action constituted a direct breach of the Amnesty Declaration signed 
with the Peace Treaty of Lausanne on July 24, 1923, and printed with protocol in British 
and Foreign State Papers, vol. 117, pp. 622-5. If so, he considered that the signatories of the 
Treaty of Lausanne who were theoretically responsible for its observance were affected, 
but it seemed unlikely that they would support any British action. Nevertheless Sir G. 
Clerk suggested that His Majesty’s Government should in the first instance approach their 
co-signatories with a view to making representations to the Turkish Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. 
2 A senior member of the Eastern Department of the Foreign Office. 


No. 534 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. Stonehewer-Bird ( Feddah) 
No. 31 Telegraphic [E 3664/22/91] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 31, 1927, 6.90 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 42' (of August 23rd; Italian influence on relations 
between the Hejaz and the Yemen). 
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On the very date of the receipt of your telegram Italian Ambassador 
called here to complain that Ibn Saud was acting in a manner extremely 
provocative to the Imam and that in the face of this provocation the Italian 
government could not continue to exercise restraint on him. 

They accordingly asked whether His Majesty’s Government on their side 
could not restrain Ibn Saud and whether the two governments could not 
concert any action for averting a seemingly impending conflict between the 
two Arab rulers. 

More explicit information regarding alleged provocation by Ibn Saud 
has been promised. Complaints of the _ Imam mentioned by the Italian 
Ambassador were that Ibn Saud’s mission to Sanaa was not a genuine 
attempt to reach agreement but was only intended to secure time to enable 
Ibn Saud to arm himself, that his despatch of a representative to Asir was 
an act of deliberate provocation, and that he was preparing to occupy 
Asir. 
In reply the Ambassador was informed that Ibn Saud had made very 
similar complaints of the Imam and of the Italian government to His 
Majesty’s Government, that His Majesty’s Government had no reason to 
suppose that Ibn Saud wanted war and that as far as we knew, he had 
neither the money nor the arms and ammunition necessary for a campaign, 
whereas, on the other hand, the Imam must by now be fully armed from 
Italian sources. The Ambassador was also reminded that by the Treaty of 
Mecca,? Ibn Saud had every apparent right to send a representative to 
Asir. 

You should inform Ibn Saud that the Italian government have complained 
to us that in view of his alleged provocation to the Imam they find it ex- 
tremely difficult to continue to exercise restraint on the latter and that in 
reply to this communication the Italian government have been informed of 
his own complaints of their activities. You should add that while His 
Majesty’s Government have no reason to credit Italian allegations that His 
Majesty is contemplating hostilities or is deliberately provoking the Imam to a 
point where hostilities are inevitable, they nevertheless desire to urge him to 
avoid any action that would lead to war or would expose him to the accu- 
sation of having provoked hostilities. The Italians are giving similar advice 
to the Imam and the efforts of both governments will continue to be directed 
to the preservation of peace in Arabia. 


2 Cf. No. 507, note 6. 
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No. 535 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. Stonehewer-Bird ( feddah) 
No. 32 Telegraphic [E 3664/22/91] 
Confidential FOREIGN OFFICE, August 31, 1927, 6.30 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.' 

For your own information only. 

We quite realise that the counsels of restraint which you have been 
instructed to convey to Ibn Saud will appear to him a far from satisfactory 
response to his own complaints of the Imam and the Italians, but you should 
endeavour to make them as palatable and sympathetic as possible. 

Please telegraph any evidence you may obtain from Ibn Saud or other 
sources that will help us to establish that the Imam is adopting a more 
aggressive attitude and that he is being encouraged thereto by the Italians. 


t No. 534. 
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Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. Wingfeld (Rome) 
No. 1064 [E 3664/22/91] 


Confidential FOREIGN OFFICE, September 1, 1927 
Sir, 

I informed you in the last paragraph of my despatch No. 1047! of the 25th 
August that I had invited the Italian Ambassador to discuss with Mr. 
Oliphant the whole question of the position in Arabia. In Mr. Oliphant’s 
absence, Signor Bordonaro had a long conversation with Mr. Osborne on 
the 26th August. His Excellency developed the theme that he had outlined 
to me, namely, that the Italian Government could not continue to exercise 
restraint on the Imam in the face of Ibn Saud’s provocation, encouraged, 
so it was suggested, by His Majesty’s Government. In these circumstances, 
the Italian Government were anxious to exchange information and counsel 
with His Majesty’s Government with a view to concerting any action possible 
to avert a seemingly impending conflict. 

2. You will have seen from Jeddah telegram No. 42? of the 23rd August 
that the Imam’s complaints of Ibn Saud, communicated to us by the Italians, 
synchronised with very similar complaints on the part of Ibn Saud against the 
attitude of the Imam and the activities of the Italians. The opportunity was 
taken to inform the Ambassador of Ibn Saud’s complaints. He was also 
informed that His Majesty’s Government had no reason whatever to suppose 
that Ibn Saud wanted war, since he was fully occupied with his own affairs 
in Nejd and with his reforms and with pilgrimage matters in the Hejaz. 
He had little money to spare for a campaign and, as far as we were aware, 


t No. 531. 2 No. 590. 
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quite inadequate supplies of war material, whereas the Imam must by now 
be armed to the teeth from Italian sources. 

3. As regards the alleged provocation by the despatch of a representative 
to Asir, his Excellency was reminded that by the terms of the Treaty of 
Mecca between Ibn Saud and the Idrisi, the latter had practically placed 
his territory under the suzerainty of Ibn Saud, who was consequently entitled 
to send a representative to Asir. As against this right, the Imam’s aspirations 
in Asir would appear to have no solid or legal basis. In this connection his 
Excellency enquired whether His Majesty’s Government had recognised the 
Treaty of Mecca. He was informed that they had not done so because the 
occasion had not arisen and because, at the request of the Italian Govern- 
ment, they had undertaken to postpone recognition for as long as possible, 
but should occasion arise they could not refuse to recognise, and, in any case, 
the treaty existed and was in force independently of their recognition. 

4. Signor Bordonaro referred to local British agents, who were alleged to 
be encouraging Ibn Saud in his aggressive designs. He was asked if he could 
obtain the names of these persons. In return, he was informed of the persist- 
ent reports of the activities of Italian agents, and he was given the names of 
the individuals referred to in paragraph 4 of the report enclosed in His 
Majesty’s consul at Jeddah’s despatch No. 853 of the rst August. 

5. In reply to an enquiry whether Sir Gilbert Clayton was shortly going 
on a mission to the Imam, his Excellency was informed that unfortunately 
there was still no immediate prospect of the opening of negotiations for the 
purpose of reaching a settlement with the Imam in regard to his occupation 
of portions of the Aden Protectorate. 

6. An uncharitable, but not altogether improbable, explanation of the 
Ambassador’s démarche would be that, now that the Imam was fully armed, 
the Italians anticipated with equanimity a Zeidi* attack on Asir and were 
anxious to disclaim beforehand any responsibility therefor. Failing definite 
evidence, however, this explanation need not be accepted. Signor Bordonaro 
seemed, indeed, to be genuinely anxious that the two Governments should 
exert their influence in keeping the peace. He suggested, therefore, that 
His Majesty’s Government should inform Ibn Saud that the Italian Govern- 
ment could no longer restrain the Imam in the face of the provocation now 
offered to him, and he asked whether they could not exert their influence on 
Ibn Saud to restrain him both from further provocation and from actual 
hostilities. He was informed that His Majesty’s Government could and 
would take this action, and I enclose, for your information, copies of two 
telegrams which have been addressed to His Majesty’s consul at Jeddah:; 
should occasion arise, the substance of the first of these telegrams may be 
communicated to the Italian Government. At the same time, it was made 
clear to his Excellency that His Majesty’s Government could not accept for 
themselves, or impress on Ibn Saud, the Imam’s claim that intervention by 

3 Not printed. 
4 i.e. Yemeni. The Imams of the Yemen were leaders of the Zeidi sect of Islam. 
5 Nos. 534 and 535. 
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Ibn Saud in Asir constituted an affront to the Imam which would Justify 
hostilities on his part. 

7. Unless the Italian Government raise the question with you, it would 
perhaps be preferable that you should not do so, since it is being dealt with 
by the Italian Ambassador here.® 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
MONTEAGLE 


6 In a letter of September 7 to Signor Bordonaro in which he repeated many of the points 
made by Mr. Osborne above, Mr. Oliphant referred to a letter of August 31 with attached 
memorandum from Signor Bordonaro to Mr. Osborne and to a letter of September 2 
from the latter to the former (neither printed) in which the Italian and British views 
recorded above were recapitulated. Mr. Oliphant stated that Sir A. Chamberlain wished 
him to add that as regards the Italian allegations about British agents ‘I am able to assure 
Your Excellency that His Majesty’s Government have scrupulously observed the spirit of 
the Rome agreement from the time of its conclusion, and that there has been no violation 
of that agreement on the British side. In these circumstances the allusions in your memoran- 
dum to British agents are somewhat puzzling, as we have no such agents in South Western 
Arabia.’ Mr. Oliphant repeated the British view that ‘Ibn Saud’s despatch of an official 
representative to Asir cannot be regarded as an act of provocation to the Imam. His 
action is in accordance with the treaty between him and the Idrisi; and, while His Majesty’s 
Government, in deference to the request of your Government, have undertaken to postpone 
their recognition of that treaty, and have in fact not yet formally recognised it, the treaty 
nevertheless exists, and it is clearly impossible for the British Government to attempt to 
restrain Ibn Saud from exercising rights which he derives therefrom. Even were His 
Majesty’s Government to go outside their province and make representations on a matter 
that they cannot regard as other than one of purely internal concern in Arabia, their influ- 
ence with Ibn Saud is not such as would justify any hope of their intervention proving 
successful.’ 
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APPENDIX 


Memorandum respecting the Foreign Policy of His Majesty’s 
Government, with a list of British Commitments in their 
relative Order of Importance 
(Revised and brought up to date April 1927)! 


[W 2293/2233/50] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 26, 1927 
.. . League of Nations and Treaty of Locarno... .2 


18. Two further points may be noted :— 


(a) No obligation is imposed by the Treaty of Mutual Guarantee upon any of 
the British Dominions, or upon India, unless the Government of such 
Dominion, or of India, signified its acceptance thereof. The question was 
considered at the Imperial Conference, when it was decided that none of 
the Dominions should take upon themselves the additional obligation. 
At the same time the Conference adopted a unanimous resolution to the 
effect that it ‘has heard with satisfaction the statement of the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs with regard to the efforts made to ensure peace 
in Europe, culminating in the agreements of Locarno; and congratulates 
His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain on its share in this successful 
contribution towards the promotion of the peace of the world.’3 

(5) Our special commitments under that treaty are terminable one year after 
the Council of the League, acting on a request of one or several of the High 
Contracting Parties notified to the other signatory Powers three months in 
advance, and voting at least by a two-thirds majority, decides that the 
League of Nations ensures sufficient protection of the High Contracting 
Parties. .. .4 


I._—Western Europe and Morocco 


FRANCE... * 


23. The joint administration has not proved a success, and in accordance with 
the decisions of the Imperial Conferences in 1923 and 1927 [1926], the French 


t The earlier version of this memorandum prepared in April 1926 is printed as the 
appendix to Volume I. Those paragraphs of the present revised version which were identi- 
cal with the earlier version or subject only to minor verbal variation consequent on the 
change of date of preparation are not reprinted, as explained in the footnotes below. 
The relevant headings have been reprinted. 

2 Paragraphs 1-3 preceding this heading and paragraphs 4-17 following it were the 
same as paragraphs 1-17 of the appendix to Volume I. 

3 See Cmd. 2768 of 1926, Imperial Conference, 1926. Summary of Proceedings, p. 29. 

4 Paragraph 19 of the preceding section and paragraphs 20-22 of Section I were the 
same as paragraphs 19-22 of the appendix to Volume I. Paragraphs 22-24 related to the 
Anglo-French condominium in the New Hebrides. 
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Government were asked whether they would agree to the division of the group 
between the two Governments. As we anticipated, the French Government 
refused. Owing to the fact that the French planters can obtain abundant coloured 
labour from French Cochin China, whereas the British planters are obliged torely on 
the scarce and unsatisfactory local labour, the French have now secured a very 
predominant position in the island, and it may be surmised that they hope in the 
process of time to eliminate the British altogether. It may be observed, further, that 
any division to which the French Government would agree would be hotly repudiated 
by Australia, which would like to see the whole of the group in her own hands. 

24. Steps are now being taken to consider what measures can be adopted to 
improve the British position in the islands. These measures are of two kinds: 
(1) An effort to induce the French Government to agree without further delay to 
the resumption of all land registration work by the Joint Court; (2) the despatch 
of a commission to the New Hebrides to consider the question of the introduction 
of Asiatic labour, the removal of any obstacles affecting the supply of native labour, 
and measures of financial assistance to British settlers. This commission met at 
Vila in the first week of April last. 


SPAIN 


25. Notwithstanding her pretensions to rank as a Great Power, Spain is too vulner- 
able to attacks from the British fleet to be a potential danger. The withdrawal of 
Spain from the League of Nations consequent on the refusal of the Powers to grant 
her a permanent seat on the Council has not affected the relations between 
Great Britain and Spain... .5 


MOROCCO... .° 


31. The success of British policy in regard to Tangier depends of course, on 
the successful working of the new international régime. Two years experience 
shows that, despite the disturbance and losses caused by the Riff war, the Tangier 
Convention® is a workable instrument; and it was mainly, if not wholly, owing 
thereto that His Majesty’s Government were able in 1925 to resist the Spanish 
proposal to send troops to Tangier, and so to avoid the serious consequences 
which must have ensued. 

32. The principal menace to the existing order comes from Spain, who put 
forward a demand for the incorporation of Tangier into the Spanish zone by way 
of compensation for her failure to obtain a permanent seat on the Council of the 
League. After some discussion between the British, French, Spanish and Italian 
Governments, it was agreed that the Spanish demand should in the first instance 
form the subject of conversations between France and Spain. If these two countries 
reached any agreement in principle, the results would then be discussed at conver- 
sations @ quatre between Great Britain, France, Spain and Italy. This procedure was 
originally suggested by Great Britain in order to secure the co-operation of Italy, 
who has consistently refused to accede to the Tangier Convention on the ground 
that she was not invited to take part in the conference in 1923. Her attitude has 
proved most embarrassing to the international administration and might eventu- 
ally have led to the collapse of the whole delicate structure. 


S Paragraph 26 regarding Spain and paragraphs 27-30 on Morocco were the same as 
paragraphs 25-29 of the appendix to Volume I. 6 Cf. No. 201, note 6. 
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33. The preliminary Franco-Spanish conversations are now proceeding. So 
far as can be seen there is little chance of an agreement. The French Government 
are determined not to allow any substantial modification of the existing treaties, 
whilst the Spanish Government so far declare themselves unable to accept any 
solution which will not give them virtual control over Tangier. .. .? 


THE NETHERLANDS, BELGIUM, AND LUXEMBURG .. .” 


42. Contrary to the general belief, the Treaty of Versailles itself did not abrogate 
the treaties of 1839,8 by which the Powers guaranteed the neutrality of Belgium. 
A separate instrument is required for this purpose, and nothing could be done in 
the matter until Holland and Belgium had concluded a new treaty with cach 
other. It was not till 1925 that they at last succeeded in coming to terms. After 
considerable difficulty a new multilateral treaty to replace the multilateral treaty 
of 1839 was drawn up and signed in the summer of 1926 on behalf of Great 
Britain, France, Holland and Belgium.* The Belgian Chambers accepted the 
new treaties and so did the Lower Chamber at The Hague. Most unfortunately, 
however, the Dutch Upper Chamber has refused to do so, owing to the agitation 
promoted in Holland by the commercial and shipping interests at Rotterdam on 
the ground that the provisions of the Belgian-Dutch Treaty are unduly favourable 
to Antwerp. The whole question is thus in the melting-pot once more. The 
Belgian Government have made an urgent appeal to His Majesty’s Government 
and to the French Government for support and for suggestions as to the means of 
ending the deadlock. We have proposed to the French Government that the 
proper reply to this appeal would be to tell the Belgian Government that in the 
first instance, at any rate, they should approach the Netherlands Government 
direct and endeavour to initiate new negotiations, especially as the new Dutch 
Minister for Foreign Affiairs [sic] appears disposed to agree to this course. It should 
be noted that the points which concern us, i.e., the termination of the guarantee of 
Belgian neutrality, the freedom of the Scheldt and the status of Antwerp, are not 
in dispute at all. The rejection of the Belgian-Dutch Treaty by the Dutch is due 
solely to commercial rivalry between Rotterdam and Antwerp... .° 


IT.—Central Europe and the Balkans 


44. The countries comprised under this heading are Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, Greece, Roumania, Bulgaria and 
Albania. For the purposes of this memorandum these countries have been grouped 
as follows: (1) Germany; (2) Danubian States; (3) Italy; and (4) the Balkans, 
comprising Jugoslavia, Roumania, Greece, Bulgaria and Albania. It will be seen 
that two States, viz., Roumania and Jugoslavia, figure in two categories (2) and 
(4), the reason being their geographical position, which involves them in two 
separate groups of problems, those concerning Central Europe and those con- 
cerning the south-east corner of Europe, which is known by the illogical, but 
customary, title of ‘the Balkans.’ 


7 Paragraph 34 of the Moroccan section, paragraphs 35-40 on Portugal and paragraph 
41 following the heading were the same as paragraphs 32-39 of the appendix to Volume I. 

® See No. 98, note 1. 

9° Paragraph 43 was the same as paragraph 41 in the appendix to Volume I. 
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GERMANY 


45. The commitments of His Majesty’s Government, so far as Germany is 
concerned, are determined in the first place by the Treaty of Locarno (see para- 
graphs 12-19 above), and, secondly, by section I of Part XIV of the Treaty of 
Versailles, which provides that certain Rhine territories shall be occupied by 
‘Allied and Associated troops’ for a period of fifteen years from the 1oth January, 
1920, as a guarantee of the execution of the treaty. If at or after the expiry of that 
period the treaty is not executed or Germany ceases to observe her reparation 
obligations, the period of the occupation can be extended and territory evacuated 
can be reoccupied. Whilst the treaty provides only for an occupation by ‘Allied and 
Associated troops’ and therefore lays no legal obligation upon His Majesty’s 
Government themselves to maintain in the Rhine territories a quota of the 
occupying troops, it can scarcely be denied that the Rhine occupation does 
constitute for His Majesty’s Government a commitment which cannot be lightly 
jettisoned. But while the ex-Allied Powers may endeavour to hold His Majesty’s 
Government to retaining their forces in the Rhineland for the whole of the fifteen- 
year period, it is certain that Germany will do her utmost to get the occupation 
curtailed. His Majesty’s Government have been advised that legally Germany can 
have no valid claim to a curtailment of occupation until she has completely carried 
out all the terms of the treaty, e.g., until she has paid off the whole of her reparation 
debt. On the other hand the three occupying Powers undertook as between 
themselves, by a declaration signed on the 16th June, 1919, to come to an agreement 
for an earlier termination of the period of occupation, even ifGermany’s obligations 
had not been completely fulfilled, provided she had ‘given proofs of her goodwill 
and satisfactory guarantees to ensure [assure] the fulfilment of her obligations.’!° 
There is thus a fluidity about the legal position. The question is, however, 
unlikely to be decided on purely legal grounds, and politically the view of His 
Majesty’s Government is that, as a result of Locarno and Germany’s entry into 
the League, the whole razson d’étre of the occupation has fallen to the ground and 
that its continuation tends to hinder instead of help the Locarno policy. They 
therefore hope to bring it to an end as soon as possible, but they realise that the 
realisation of this aim may take a considerable time. A more urgent matter is 
to secure a reduction in the numbers of the occupying troops. . . ." 

48. Up to 1924 the position as between the Allies and Germany, and, indeed, as 
between the Allies themselves, was one of continual strife. In 1924 the clouds began 
to clear. That year saw the settlement of the reparation problem by the Dawes 
scheme. The same year the Allies all agreed to waive their ban upon Germany 
entering the League of Nations. This policy of appeasement continued and grew 
in 1925 and 1926, culminating in the Locarno Conference and Germany’s election 
to a permanent seat on the League Council. Looked at from one point of view, the 
Locarno Treaty may be regarded as the triumph of the British idea of compromise 
and conciliation over the continental idea of compulsion. But it was more than that; 
its greatest significance was that Germany was now brought into the concert of 
Europe as an equal with the other Powers, the old war alliance was broken, and 
the terms ‘victor’ and ‘vanquished’ became things of the past. The crisis in the 
relations between Italy and the S.C.S. Kingdom in March 1927 afforded a 


10 See Cmd. 240 of 1919, Declaration by the Governments of the United States of America, 
Great Britain and France in regard to the Occupation of the Rhine Provinces. 
1! Paragraphs 46-47 were the same as paragraphs 46-47 of the appendix to Volume I. 
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significant illustration of the new state of affairs. The proposal was made that a 
military commission should be sent to enquire into the allegations that each 
country was making against the other, and even the French did not object to the 
idea of a German officer being one of the commission. Such an idea would have 
been unthinkable two years ago. 

49. The question of the future is, what will Germany make of her new position? 
It is unnecessary to enlarge upon such ephemeral questions as military control, 
the Rhineland régime, the Saar, &c. Military control has already come to an 
end, and the remaining temporary restrictions imposed by the Versailles Treaty 
will indubitably be swept away before many years are past. Bigger questions are 
those of Danzig, Upper Silesia, Austria and general disarmament. . . .!? 

54. Finally it may be asked, what of Germany’s relations with Russia? In 
April 1926 the German Government created a considerable stir in the chanceries 
of Europe by suddenly announcing her intention to sign a political treaty with the 
Soviet Government. The treaty was duly signed a few weeks later and the cry 
went up from Paris and Warsaw that Locarno had become a scrap of paper. 
Again a few weeks passed, the German Government offered juridical explanations 
(which incidentally they refused to have published) and M. Briand declared 
himself satisfied. What in fact was the significance of the treaty? The question 
is one to which only the future can give a clear answer, but it may be hazarded that 
the conclusion of the treaty was nothing more than a perfectly natural act on the 
part of a country which is necessarily bound for the present to keep on friendly 
terms with her powerful neighbours on every side. Germany is at the moment 
disarmed; she has not yet recovered from the effects of an acute financial and 
economic crisis; above all she is placed in the middle of Europe with highly armed 
neighbours on every side. Itis therefore only common-sense on her part to propitiate 
the strong Powers on every side of her, and the past twelve months have produced 
nothing to show that the Berlin treaty had any further significance than that. 
There is every reason to believe that Germany views with considerable anxiety the 
deterioration of the relations between ourselves and Russia. 


DANUBIAN STATES 


55. [The main problems to be envisaged under Central Europe are: (1) the 
‘Anschluss,’ or union of Austria with Germany, and (2) the attitude of Hungary 
towards her neighbours. 

56.—(1.) By article 88 of the Treaty of Saint-Germain, Austria undertakes not 
to make any change in her national status without the consent of the Council 
of the League of Nations. It is unlikely that the Council would ever agreed [sic] to 
the ‘Anschluss.’ France fears it, as it would add considerably to the population of 
the German Reich; Italy would fight to prevent having a common frontier with 
Germany; Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia would also oppose it. On the other 
hand the opinion of His Majesty’s representative at Vienna and other observers is 
that a considerable majority of the Austrian people (it has been put as high as 80 
per cent.) definitely aim at the absorption of the Austrian Republic within the 
Reich. This aim is based on considerations both of sentiment and interest. The 
Austrians feel that the existing barrier between the two branches of the German 
race in Europe is now illogical, and that the individual would be more prosperous 
if he were a member of the great German Reich with its growing industries and 


‘2 Paragraphs 50-53 were the same as paragraphs 50-53 of the appendix to Volume I. 
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ports instead of a member of a puny State which is at the mercy of the high tariffs 
of its neighbours. Germany’s interest in the question is small at present and the 
difficulty of fitting into the structure of the Reich a State which is already itself 
federalised is realised. Nevertheless, there is a certain volume of propaganda in 
favour of the ‘Anschluss’ in Germany, and the present strong position of the 
Central Party in Germany naturally tends to encourage the growth of sentiment 
in its favour, since the ‘Anschluss’ would add very considerably to the Catholic 
vote in Germany and thus strengthen the Centre party. Should the union take 
place it is considered that it would have an unfortunate economic effect upon this 
country and so far as can be seen, therefore, it will be in our interest to impede its 
realisation. It is, however, doubtful whether it would be possible in the long run 
to prevent the union if opinion in both countries strongly demanded it. For the 
present the problem is probably remote, but should a crisis arise over this question, 
this country would be affected as signatory of the Treaty of Saint-Germain, and 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

57-—(2.) The fear of Hungary still persists among her neighbours of the Little 
Entente (Roumania, Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia). The Little Entente indeed 
was originally constituted to keep Hungary in check and is still kept alive by the 
fear which she inspires in spite of her disarmed condition and her reduced territory 
and population. It is true that Hungarians in the main still consider the Treaty 
of Trianon utterly unjust and make no secret of their aim to recover their lost 
provinces. On the other hand Hungary is now ruled by a wise leader, Count 
Bethlen, who possesses an immense majority, and whose avowed aim is to 
proceed slowly. Apart from territorial questions one of the main fears of the Little 
Entente is a Habsburg restoration in Hungary, a question which is certain to 
become acute in a few years’ time when Prince Otto, the eldest son of the Emperor 
Charles, comes of age. A full memorandum on the question is available.'3 For the 
present, however, Count Bethlen does not wish to raise this contentious question. 
British policy is directed to endeavouring to make plain to Hungary and to her 
neighbours that the peace treaty must stand, and that the true road to peace is 
by way of acceptance of the position as consecrated by the peace treaty, and by 
mutual arrangements for conciliation on the model of the arbitration treaties 
signed at Locarno. This policy shows signs of bearing fruit. Commercial relations 
between Czechoslovakia and Hungary are improving, and a much more friendly 
disposition is shown in the relations between Budapest and Belgrade and an 
arbitration treaty may be concluded between the two countries. The position, 
however, cannot yet be regarded as stable as Hungary shows little disposition to 
be friendly with Roumania, while on the other hand the general policy of the 
Little Entente tends to be confused and weakened by the disintegrating effect of 
the rivalry between Italy and France for the predominant position in Central 
Europe. 


ITALY. ..!4 


59. A more immediately disquieting feature, however, is the intense distrust 
existing between France and Italy. Relations between the two Latin countries, 
never cordial, have steadily deteriorated with the rise of Fascism. France, who 
for her part has never been able to disaccustom herself from adopting a patronising 


13 The reference is presumably to a memorandum of January 6, 1926, respecting the 
restoration of the Habsburgs to the Throne of Hungary, not printed. 
14 Paragraph 58 was the same as paragraph 54 of the appendix to Volume I. 
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and condescending air towards Italy, is now regarded as affording undue hospitality 
to prominent anti-Fascist conspirators and as seeking to block legitimate Italian 
influence and expansion. A number of incidents between Fascists and anti-Fascists 
on the frontier during the autumn led to a strengthening of the garrisons on either 
side and to the usual mutual recriminations. If, however, the relations between 
the two countries are thus marked by mistrust, there can be no doubt that both 
M. Briand and M. Mussolini are alive to the danger and are genuinely anxious to 
avoid causes of friction. 

60. Italy is determined to be mistress of the Adriatic and indirectly to play the 
predominant réle in the Balkans. Here she finds herself in opposition to Jugoslavia, 
whom she also regards as a satellite of France. Although outstanding questions 
with that country were nominally cleared up by the Pact of Rome of January 
1924, their relations have not ceased to be marked by mistrust. An instance is 
afforded by the refusal of the Jugoslav Government to ratify the Nettuno con- 
ventions according certain privileges to Italian residents in Dalmatia, which was [sic] 
signed in July 1925, on the ground that the privileges accorded to Italian subjects 
are excessive. Italy, on the other hand, is pursuing a policy which, if not designed 
to make of Albania a veiled Italian protectorate, aims, at any rate, at ensuring 
that Jugoslavia shall not in future interfere with the internal government of that 
country or prevent the economic penetration of Italy. For this purpose she con- 
cluded the Treaty of Tirana last November with Albania, whereby Italy undertakes 
to support the political, juridical and territorial status quo in Albania. Jugoslavia, 
whose own record in Albania is none too good, fears that Italy intends to occupy 
Albania under the pretext of the treaty, in order to bring pressure to bear against 
herself in the south. 

61. Last March the Italian Government drew the attention of Great Britain, 
France and Germany to certain military preparations which were being made in 
Jugoslavia and which were held to be designed for the purpose of early hostilities. 
Although Jugoslavia is undoubtedly seeking to improve the efficiency of her army, 
it is not believed that she could possibly have had any immediate hostile intentions. 
Both His Majesty’s Government and France have urged on Italy and Jugoslavia 
the desirability of threshing out their differences by means of direct conversations. 
Until this is done relations between the two countries will remain dangerously 
strained, and a breakdown of the conversations or a frontier incident may at any 
moment result in an appeal to the League of Nations and the entry into play of 
the obligations of His Majesty’s Government under the Covenant. In the mean- 
while, provision has been made for a body of investigators, consisting of the British 
and French military attachés and a German secretary, who may be called upon to 
investigate any reports of military movements or ‘incidents’ on the Serbo-Albanian 
frontier. 

62. The only obligation incurred by His Majesty’s Government in respect of 
Albania, as apart from general obligations under the Covenant of the League, is 
that contained in the resolution of the Ambassadors’ Conference of the gth 
November, 1921. Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan then agreed that, in 
the event of Albania being unable to maintain her integrity and of her appealing 
to the Council for foreign assistance, they would instruct their representatives to 
recommend that the restoration of the frontiers of Albania be entrusted to Italy; 
similarly, in the event of a threat against her territorial or economic independence 
as a result of foreign aggression or any other event, and of Albania not having 
recourse to the League, the Governments would themselves raise the question at 
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Geneva and would again instruct their representatives to entrust Italy with the 
restoration of the frontiers if any such action were deemed necessary. His Majesty’s 
Government agreed to this resolution because Italy refused to consent to the 
definition of the Albanian frontiers until some form of recognition had been given 
to what she regarded as her special interests. The resolution which was finally 
signed represents an appreciable whittling down of the original proposals. 

63. Signor Mussolini undoubtedly uses his foreign policy to enhance his prestige 
for purposes of internal affairs. At the present time, however, he is engaged upon 
important internal reforms connected with the relations between capital and 
labour, upon the success of which he has set his heart, and it is unlikely that he is 
anxious to launch upon a policy of military adventure. On the other hand, he is a 
man of explosive temperament and is apt to act with precipitancy when provoked. 
Italian policy must be carefully watched, therefore, having regard to the character 
of the Dictator, to the dangerous pitch of Nationalist fervour to which opinion in 
Italy has been aroused and to the fact that Italian allegiance to the principles of 
the League when Italian interests are directly affected must be regarded as 
problematical. 


THE BALKANS 


64. Before the war, owing to the imperialistic designs of Austria and Russia, 
conditions in the Balkans were such that any conflict south of the Danube might 
easily become a preparation for a European conflagration. When the League of 
Nations intervened in the dangerous Greco-Bulgarian dispute in October 1925 it 
was shown conclusively that the machinery set up by the Covenant is now powerful 
enough, if used promptly, at least to localise if not to terminate any conflict that 
may eventuate between two purely Balkan States. Whether it would be equal to the 
task of preventing the outbreak of hostilities between Italy and Jugoslavia over 
Adriatic questions remains to be seen. The constant disputes between these two 
countries, as explained above, have rapidly become the main source of anxiety in 
South-Eastern Europe. 

65. The present danger spot in the Balkans is Jugoslavia. Her internal political 
situation is obscure and unstable, and her relations with her neighbours have led 
to the formation of an ‘encirclement’ complex at Belgrade similar to that which 
obsessed Germany before the war. This conviction has been strengthened by the 
conclusion of treaties between Italy and Roumania, Italy and Albania, and Italy 
and Hungary.'s The first of these is construed by the Serb-Croat-Slovene Govern- 
ment as an effort to weaken the Little Entente: the second as a military threat 
from the south; while the third is looked upon as completing the iron circle in the 
north. These Italian treaties are largely the outcome of Italo-French rivalry in 
the Balkans. The only reply of the French so far has been a treaty with Roumania 
and a treaty with Jugoslavia, which France hesitates to sign until the relations 
between Italy and Jugoslavia become less strained.'6 A detailed memorandum 
on the treaties affecting the question of security in Central and South-Eastern 
Europe is available.!7 The part played by His Majesty’s Government is to streng- 


ts For the treaty between Italy and Roumania see No. 268; for the treaty of Tirana 
between Italy and Albania see No. 25, note 2; the treaty between Italy and Hungary of 
April 5, 1927, is printed with protocol in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 127, pp. 737-40. 

16 For the treaties between France and Roumania and France and the Serb-Croat- 
Slovene State see No. 268 and Nos. 60, note 1, and 304 respectively. 

17 The reference is presumably to the memorandum noted in No. 268, note 7. 
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then the influence of the League of Nations in the Balkans, to inculcate so far as 
possible the principles laid down at Locarno, and to counsel moderation when 
difficult situations arise. 

66. Apart from the obligations of the peace treaties and the undertaking 
recorded with Ambassadors’ Conference resolution regarding Albania (see above), 
the only obligation—and that an implied one—accepted by Great Britain in the 
Balkans is that contained in the Bessarabian Treaty of the 28th October, 1920.'® 
This treaty, signed by Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan and Roumania, recog- 
nised the sovereignty of Roumania over Bessarabia. Great Britain, France, Italy 
and Roumania have now ratified the treaty, which will come into force as soon as 
Japan follows suit. As the Japanese Government have stated that they will ratify 
as soon as all the other signatories have done so, it may now be assumed that the 
treaty will come into force in the near future. As a result of the final recognition of 
Roumanian sovereignty over Bessarabia the obligations laid down in article 10 of 
the Covenant of the League will become binding upon His Majesty’s Government 
and the other signatories in the case of a Russian attempt to recover Bessarabia. 
While it is not considered likely that Russia will endeavour to recover Bessarabia 
by force of arms, this danger can never be entirely eliminated. The extent of the 
obligations of His Majesty’s Government under article 10 have never been defined, 
but it may well be that its operation constitutes an additional commitment in 
regard to Bessarabia from which His Majesty’s Government has hitherto been free. 
This is borne out by the fact that when, subsequent to the signature of the Bes- 
sarabian Treaty the Ambassadors’ Conference was called upon to recognise, on 
behalf of the Principal Allied Powers, the Russo-Polish frontier laid down in the 
Treaty of Riga, His Majesty’s Government were sufficiently alive to the danger of 
being committed to the defence of a frontier in which they had no interest, that 
they sought to word the conference’s resolution recognizing the Russo-Polish 
frontier in such a way as to limit the responsibility imposed by Article 10 on the 
Powers represented at the Ambassadors’ Conference.'® Pending the ratification 
of the Treaty by Japan, the question does not seriously arise, but it will need 
careful consideration as soon as Japan takes that course. 


IIT.— Turkey and Middle East 


TURKEY 


67. Our relations with Turkey, which, until the summer of 1926, had been 
vitiated by two acute controversies—the Iraq frontier dispute and the friction 
arising out of the anti-foreign policy of the Turkish Government—were radically 
altered by the conclusion, on the 5th June of that year, of the Treaty of Angora— 
between Great Britain and Iraq on the one hand and Turkey on the other—which 
finally settled the Turco-Iraq frontier dispute, and thus removed the most danger- 
ous source of friction between His Majesty’s Government and the Turkish Govern- 
ment. 

68. The sudden readiness of the Turks to conclude this agreement, in startling 
contrast to their previous attitude, was due to various causes, the chief among 
which was fear of Italian aggression; indications that Russian support was less 
to be relied upon in an emergency than the Turks had expected, may also have 
played a part. But whatever its immediate cause, the event marked a general 


18 See No. 39, note 2. 19 See No. 268, note 5. 
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change in Turkey’s policy towards the Empire and towards Europe in general, in 
the shape of an orientation towards a ‘westernising’ as opposed to an ‘easternising’ 
policy. As regards this country, for instance, the number of minor British com- 
plaints, which at one time threatened seriously to complicate the political situation, 
has steadily diminished, and in several cases redress and even apologies have been 
obtained. This has rendered our relations easier, but it is still too early to say that the 
intense nationalism and xenophobia of the new Turkey are definitely on the wane. 

69. The ‘westernising’ policy has been generally maintained since the signing 
of the Angora Treaty, notwithstanding the spectacular, but otherwise apparently 
purposeless visit of the Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs, Tewfik Rushdi Bey, 
to Odessa in November 1926. An increasing number of treaties for the purpose of 
establishing diplomatic and consular relations, and of commercial and consular 
conventions, have been concluded with Western Powers, and Turkey has even 
made tentative overtures for admission to the League. Relations with Greece, 
which had previously passed through several acute phases, have been regularised 
by a general agreement, which should dispose of the majority of possible sources of 
friction; and now that practically no Greek population, either native or Hellenic, 
is left in Turkey outside the town of Constantinople, there seems no reason why 
relations between the two Powers should not become normally friendly. 

70. The international position of Turkey is still uncertain. The two obscure 
factors are Russia and Italy. As regards Russia, it may be said that while each 
Power is willing to make use of the other, the Turks still retain a deep suspicion of 
Russian propaganda and policy, and are unwilling to commit themselves. A 
Turco-Russian Commercial Treaty has just been signed, after prolonged negotia- 
tion, and enthusiastically acclaimed by the press of both countries. Until Turkey 
makes up her mind to take the plunge and join the League, Russian influence must 
remain an important factor in Turkish politics and Russian friendship will continue 
to be flaunted in the face of Europe. But the artificial nature of the relationship is 
probably recognised both at Angora and Moscow. 

71. The situation as regards Italy is largely dominated by the question of popu- 
lation. The population of Turkey within its present frontiers scarcely exceeds 
7 millions, or rather less than half the pre-war total for the same territory. Infant 
mortality is high, the birth-rate low, and through lack of doctors and as a result of 
inherited disease the population is rapidly sinking. The Turks realise that the 
resultant vacuum may prove a source of grave political difficulty. Italy, with her 
overflowing population and much-advertised interests in Asia Minor, must 
inevitably appear a menace. Our latest information, however, is that the Italians 
are unlikely at present to risk an adventure in this direction, and that they are 
concentrating their activities on intensive peaceful and commercial penetration, 
especially in the direction of Cilicia, which has replaced Adalia as their chief 
centre of interest. 

72. Another factor, not to be forgotten, is the almost complete dependence of 
the new Turkey on the life and personality of the President, Mustafa Kemal. His 
constitution has been seriously undermined by the excesses of his private life, and 
there is a danger of his assassination. Were he to disappear, disintegration would 
be a serious possibility. 


THE STRAITS 


73. British potential obligations in regard to the freedom of the Straits are 
defined in article 18 of the Straits Convention, which forms part of the Lausanne 
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Peace Settlement, and came into force on the 6th August, 1924.2° The text was 
given in full in the review for 1926. 

74. These provisions, in effect, do little more than extend to the Straits the 
provisions of articles 10 and 11 of the Covenant of the League, and, if Turkey joins 
the League, it is open to question whether they will carry our responsibility any 
further than it already goes under the Covenant. 

75. The maintenance of the freedom of the Straits has, however, hitherto been 
regarded as an important British interest. 


PERSIA 


76. The primary objects of His Majesty’s Government in their relations with 
Persia are: (1) The defence of legitimate British interests and the protection of the 
lives and properties of British subjects; (2) the safety and integrity of His Majesty’s 
Dominions, especially those of the Indian Empire; and (3) the maintenance of the 
treaties in force. The existence of a stable, orderly, progressive and friendly Persia 
is an important factor in the furtherance of these ends. 

77. It is therefore the policy of His Majesty’s Government to maintain good 
relations with Persia, and, while refraining from any action which might possibly 
be interpreted as direct or active intervention in the internal affairs of the country, 
to stimulate and encourage through the Legation at Tehran such elements as may 
be sincerely striving for its welfare and better government. It is not their desire to 
stand in the way of a mutually satisfactory settlement of outstanding questions 
between Persia and Russia, though they would naturally view with disfavour an 
agreement which involved any surrender by Persia of her complete independence, 
or one aimed against British interests. ‘They particularly wish to avoid a renewal of 
the former position, when Persia was the cockpit of overt Anglo-Russian rivalry. 
The more the Persian Government are able to strengthen themselves with British 
sympathy and the moral support of better government, the less is that position 
likely to recur. 


[PERSIAN GULF] 


78. As regards the Persian Gulf, His Majesty’s Government consider that they 
do, in fact, possess special interests in those regions. British blood and treasure have 
for more than a century been spent in suppressing piracy and the slave trade in its 
waters; in combating the pernicious traffic in arms; in the lighting, buoying and 
sanitary defence of the Gulf. His Majesty’s Government do not, however, claim 
any exclusive interest, nor do they demand any exclusive rights in the Gulf, but 
they do not intend to relinquish their activities in the above-mentioned matters, 
and in view of their special relations with the trucial chiefs of the Arabian coast, 
their present position in Iraq, the close neighbourhood of the Indian Empire and 
the vast British interests involved in Khuzistan and the oil-fields, they could only 
view with grave concern and disapproval any attempt by a foreign and non- 
riparian Power to challenge or undermine their special position in that area. It 
should, indeed, be obvious that the creation, for example, by a foreign and possibly 
inimical Power of a naval base on the shores of the Persian Gulf would be a threat 
to the safety of sea communications with India that His Majesty’s Government 
could not in any conceivable circumstances ignore. 


30 The treaties signed at Lausanne on July 24, 1923, between Turkey and her former 
enemies are printed of. cif., vol. 117, pp. 543 f. 
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IRAQ.. .?! 


82. The new Anglo-Iraq Treaty of the 13th January, 1926, which was approved 
by the Council of the League on the 11th March, 1926, and came into force by 
exchange of ratifications on the goth March, 1926, extends the duration of the 
1922 treaty and subsidiary agreements for a period of twenty-five years from the 
16th December, 1925, unless Iraq is admitted to membership of the League before 
the expiration of that period, whereupon the treaty and agreements shall termi- 
nate.?2 But it does not alter the provision of article 2 in the military agreement 
that Iraq is to take over full responsibility for her own defence and security in 1928. 

83. The question of Iraq defence has, however, recently been reviewed by the 
Cabinet with the aid of the Committee of Imperial Defence, and certain decisions 
were reached by the Cabinet at their meeting on the 3rd March. As a result of 
these decisions the Iraq Government were informed that His Majesty’s Government 
realise that Iraq could not be expected to bear the whole burden of its defence by 
land and air by the date contemplated in the present military agreement, and that 
His Majesty’s Government are therefore prepared to consider the conclusion of a 
new agreement, based upon the retention in Iraq ofa British air force, with possibly 
one or two other units. At the same meeting of the Cabinet it was decided that 
Great Britain should have the recognised right to carry out the naval defence of 
Iraq and of the waters of the Shatt-al-Arab, which, for reasons of oil supply, are 
of vital importance to the navy. No communication in this regard has yet been 
made to the Iraq Government. The question of the amendment of the military 
agreement, in order to give effect to the Cabinet decisions, is now under active 
consideration. 

84. Article 8 of the 1922 treaty provides that no territory in Iraq shall be ceded 
or leased or in any way placed under the control of any foreign Power. It has 
sometimes been argued that there is nothing in the provisions either of the treaty 
or of the Military agreement that explicitly requires His Majesty’s Government to 
come to the assistance of Iraq if she is attacked; but in view of the terms of these 
instruments, and in particular of article 8 of the Military Agreement quoted in 
paragraph 8o, it would be scarcely possible to contend that there is not an implicit 
obligation upon His Majesty’s Government to give assistance in the event of 
unprovoked attack. . . .?3 


THE HEJAZ AND NEJD 


87. Such obligations as His Majesty’s Government had in regard to the Hashi- 
mite dynasty in the Hejaz have been liquidated as a result of the collapse of King 


21 Paragraphs 79-81 were the same as paragraphs 70-72 of the appendix to Volume I 
except that paragraph 8o included the following citation from article 8 of the Anglo-Iraqi 
military agreement of March 25, 1924, (printed op. cit., vol. 119, pp. 410-16), ‘... The 
Iraq Government shall not be entitled to the assistance of any forces maintained or con- 
trolled by His Britannic Majesty’s Government against or for the suppression of any external 
aggression or any civil disturbance or armed rising, which shall, in the opinion of the 
High Commissioner, have been provoked or occasioned by action taken or policy pursued 
by the Iraq Government contrary to the advice or express wishes of His Britannic 
Majesty’s Government.’ 

22 The Anglo-Iraqi treaties of October 10, 1922, and January 13, 1926, are printed 
respectively op. cit., vol. 119, pp. 389-94, and vol. 123, pp. 446-8. 

23 Paragraphs 85-86 were the same as paragraphs 75-76 of the appendix to Volume I 
except that paragraph 86 did not include the second sentence of paragraph 76 regarding 
the régime of the Emir Abdullah in Transjordan. 
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Hussein and his son and successor, King Ali, and the recognition by His Majesty’s 
Government of Ibn Saud as King of the Hejaz and Nejd and its dependencies. 

88. His Majesty’s Government, however, still retain certain obligations as 
regards Nejd under the treaty concluded by them with Ibn Saud on the 26th 
December, 1915, when he was Sultan of Nejd only.4 Under that treaty, His 
Majesty’s Government undertook, in the event of unprovoked aggression by any 
foreign Power on the territories of Ibn Saud, without reference to His Majesty’s 
Government and without giving them an opportunity of communicating with that 
ruler and composing the matter, to aid Ibn Saud to such extent and in such a 
manner as His Majesty’s Government, after consulting Ibn Saud, might consider 
most effective for protecting his interests and countries. 

89. Negotiations have been entered into with Ibn Saud with a view to the 
revision of that treaty, and if these negotiations are successful the obligations 
mentioned above may be expected to lapse. 

go. Ibn Saud’s power and territory in the Arabian Peninsula have enormously 
increased during the last few years. Having added the Hejaz to his dominions, he 
has now taken Asir under his suzerainty (see under “The Idrisi of Asir’). His 
relations with this country are as cordial as those of his rival, the Imam of the 
Yemen, are with Italy; but while the latter relationship is mainly based on ex- 
pediency, the former is due to a genuine and lasting conviction of the desirability 
of friendship with His Majesty’s Government. Long before he became the pre- 
dominant power in the Arabian Peninsula, Ibn Saud had professed pro-British 
sympathies, and he has never failed to give proof of the genuineness of these 
sentiments. Although he has little sympathy with King Feisal and actively 
mistrusts and dislikes the Emir Abdullah, he signed in 1925 the Bahra and Hadda 
agreements, regulating his relations with Iraq and Transjordan.?5 His relations 
with the latter country are complicated by the difficulty experienced by the 
Transjordan authorities in checking frontier raids. There are a number of difficult 
problems that await settlement in the pending treaty negotiations or under the 
terms of the above-mentioned two agreements. But while Ibn Saud himself would 
probably be willing to go to great lengths to meet our wishes, his freedom is fettered 
by various considerations—the fanaticism of his Wahabi followers, the conflicting 
demands of the various Islamic communities, and his innate dislike and distrust of 
the Hashimite rulers of Iraq and Transjordan. 

g!. The policy of His Majesty’s Government is to maintain and develop the 
existing friendly relations with Ibn Saud, while at the same time maintaining an 
attitude of neutral detachment in all matters of inter-Arabian politics. 


THE IDRISI OF ASIR 


g2. It had been for some time apparent that the Idrisi was too weak to stand by 
himself and that he would have to throw in his lot with one of his two powerful 
neighbours, Ibn Saud or the Imam. As the latter had evicted him from consider- 
able portions of his territory, it was not surprising that he turned towards Ibn 
Saud. By a treaty dated the 21st October, 1926, he submitted his political and 
commercial relations to the control of Ibn Saud, who undertook in return the 


2% This treaty is printed by C. U. Aitchison, A Collection of Treaties, Engagements and 
Sanads relating to India and Neighbouring Countries (5th ed., Calcutta, 1929), vol. xi, pp. 206-8. 

28 These agreements of November 1 and 2, 1925, respectively are printed in British and 
Foreign State Papers, vol. 121, pp. 950-3 and 818-22. 
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protection of his territory. For the purpose of the treaty Asir was declared 
to be the territory of the Idrisi as defined in a previous agreement of 1920.76 This 
appears to include territory now held by the Imam, and thus to offer occasion 
for either a friendly agreement or a decision by arms between Ibn Saud and the 
Imam. 

93. His Majesty’s Government were bound by two treaties,?? concluded during 
the war, to defend the Idrisi’s territory from outside aggression, though they 
declined to interpret this engagement as binding them to assist him against 
another Arab ruler, i.e., the Imam. It is not yet clear whether this obligation is 
definitely liquidated by the recent Ibn Saud-—Idrisi treaty. 


THE ADEN PROTECTORATE AND THE RED SEA AREA.. .28 


95. The frontier between Turkish Arabia and the Aden Protectorate was laid 
down in 1904 and 1905. Since the war and the liberation of Arabia from the 
Turks, the Imam of the Yemen has vied with Ibn Saud in extending his dominions. 
He has absorbed considerable portions of the territory of the Idrisi and has also 
occupied certain areas on the northern boundaries of the Aden Protectorate. 
The chiefs have appealed to His Majesty’s Government, who have engaged in 
negotiations with the Imam. But the latter has persisted in his claim to the Aden 
Protectorate, while at the same time professing his desire for friendship with His 
Majesty’s Government. At the same time he has concluded a treaty with Italy, 
who has supplied him generously with war material. 

96. The Italians have been anxious that the Imam should extend his absorption 
of the Idrisi’s territory to the Farsan Islands, so that they might secure political and 
commercial predominance over this important group of islands. They displayed 
similar ambitions in respect of Kamaran. The Italian threat to the islands aroused 
the anxiety of His Majesty’s Government, since their occupation by any foreign 
Power would seriously menace the safety of communication with the East. Simul- 
taneously, the Idrisi appealed to His Majesty’s Government to implement their 
undertaking to protect his territory against foreign aggression, claiming, with 
some justice, that the Imam’s encroachments merely masked an Italian aggression. 
In these circumstances, it was realised in the summer of 1926 that the situation in 
respect of the Farsan Islands was developing in the direction of a conflict between 
His Majesty’s Government and the Italian Government behind the personalities 
of two Arab rulers. 

97. It was therefore decided to approach the Italian Government frankly and 
directly, and, as the eventual result of a communication to the Italian Govern- 
ment in September 1926, there ensued conversations at Rome, in which His 
Majesty’s Government were represented by Sir Ronald Graham and Sir Gilbert 
Clayton, and the Italian Government by the Governor of Eritrea, Signor Gasparini, 
and Signor Guariglia, of the Italian Foreign Office. It was represented to the 
Italians that, in view of the necessity of assuring Imperial communications with 
India and the East, it was a vital Imperial interest that no European Power should 
establish itself on the Arabian shore of the Red Sea, and more particularly on 
Kamaran and the Farsan Islands, and, further, that these islands should not fall 

26 For this treaty of August 31, 1920, 9. op. ctt., vol. 135, pp. 377-8. 

27 These treaties of April 30, 1915, and January 22, 1917, are printed in C. U. Aitchison, 
op. cit., vol. xi, pp. 177-9. 

28 Paragraph 94 was the same as paragraph 8o in the appendix to Volume I. 
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into the hands of an unfriendly Arab ruler. In return for Italian recognition of 
this principle, His Majesty’s Government offered co-operation in a policy of 
pacification and equality of commercial opportunity in the Red Sea area. 

98. The Italian experts explained that, owing to their proximity in Massowa, 
their interests were identical, and they welcomed a policy of co-operation. The 
conversations, of which agreed records were signed in February 1927, were of a 
most friendly and frank nature and undoubtedly cleared the air. It is hoped to 
keep this spirit alive and so to avert any conflict of British and Italian interests. 

gg. At the same time as it was decided to approach the Italians, it was agreed 
that an additional air squadron should be sent to Aden early in 1927 and that, 
on its arrival, the Imam should be warned that his continued occupation of 
portions of the Aden Protectorate rendered him liable at any time to measures of 
retaliation and that any action on his part against any island in the Red Sea was 
liable to precipitate retaliatory action. It is impossible to foresee the results of 
this warning, but His Majesty’s Government still desire to establish friendly 
relations with the Imam when once the difficulty resulting from his claim to the 
Aden Protectorate has been disposed of. 


IV.—Northern Europe and Afghanistan. . .?° 
AFGHANISTAN 


104. There are no signs at present of any likelihood of acute trouble with 
Afghanistan, such as might lead to a repetition of the war of 1919. Unless and 
until Russia becomes more aggressive and aims at creating a breach, our responsi- 
bilities will probably be limited to ordinary watchfulness and the endeavour to 
prevent any undesirable extension of Russian influence. 

105. Weare under no obligation to defend the northern boundary of Afghanistan 
against Russia. . . .3° 


VI.— The Far East 


115. The situation in China is at the present moment in such a state of flux and 
liable to such frequent and unexpected changes of aspect that any definition of the 
policy of His Majesty’s Government in the Far East would probably be out of 
date almost before it was printed. 

116. As, moreover, each phase of the situation, as it affects British lives and 
interests, is being constantly considered by the Chiefs of Staffs themselves, it seems 


29 Paragraph 100 was the same as paragraph 90 of the appendix to Volume I. Paragraphs 
101-3 on Russia were the same as paragraphs 91-93 of the appendix to Volume I, except 
that (i) the last sentence of paragraph 102 read: ‘Signs of development in this direction are 
at present scanty, but dissension has shown itself in ruling circles in Russia, and an eventual 
favourable change is possible; neither greater friendliness nor aggressiveness on the part 
of His Majesty’s Government is likely to hasten it;’ (ii) paragraph 103 included an additional 
sentence after the second sentence in paragraph 93 of the earlier appendix which read: 
‘The hostile propaganda of the Soviet Government may lead to a diplomatic breach, but no 
reason is seen to anticipate a rupture leading to naval or military action;’ (iii) paragraph 
103 did not include the last sentence of paragraph 93 of the earlier appendix. 

30 Section V, Egypt and Abyssinia, was the same as Section V of the appendix to 
Volume I. 
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useless as well as unprofitable to include any statement of policy in the present 
edition of the memorandum. 

117. Conditions in Japan are unaltered since our review of last year, but a new 
Government has just come into power, and the first indications of its policy are 
rather more favourable to co-operation than the attitude of the late Government, 
but it is too early to form any definite opinion. It may be hoped, however, that the 
Three Power Naval Conference, summoned on the initiative of President Coolidge, 
will afford new ground for agreement and co-operation. . . .3! 


VII.—North and South America 


UNITED STATES .. .?! 


SOUTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA (INCLUDING MEXICO). . .3! 


134. It should be added that much confusion prevails in the United States as 
to what the Monroe Doctrine really involves. This is illustrated by the troubles 
which occurred in Nicaragua in 1926-27. Foreign lives and property were 
endangered by the civil war between the Liberal and Conservative factions in 
Nicaragua; and the United States Government accordingly sent marines to 
Nicaragua to safeguard the interests of their nationals. His Majesty’s Government 
as they had done on a previous occasion asked that the United States forces might 
extend to British subjects any protection that they afforded to United States 
nationals.32 To this the United States Government agreed. Ata later date, however, 
conditions became worse, and His Majesty’s Chargé d’ Affaires telegraphed that the 
United States Minister at Nicaragua had informed him that he could not guarantee 
the safety of British life and property. Thereupon His Majesty’s Government sent a 
cruiser to the port of Corinto. This action was resented in some sections of the 
American press and Congress as an infraction of the Monroe Doctrine, and the 
State Department immediately made further enquiries of our Ambassador as to 
the meaning of our action, without waiting for an explanatory note which Sir 
Esme Howard had already addressed to them.33 In this note it was stated that 
the commander of the ship had received instructions that forces were in no case to 
be landed, and that the ship was only meant to serve in case of need as a base of 
refuge for British subjects. This note, with the consent of Sir Esme Howard, was 
published by the United States Government, and was interpreted with satisfaction 
by the United States press as proving that His Majesty’s Government had had no 
intention of infringing the Monroe Doctrine. In point of fact, it proved nothing 
of the kind, since there is nothing in the Monroe Doctrine to prevent His Majesty’s 
Government landing troops in Nicaragua in case of need in the defence of their 
nationals. The only deterrent from the point of view of international doctrine 
which His Majesty’s Government would have to consider in such a case would be 
the respect due to the sovereignty of Nicaragua. As mentioned above, this incident 
showed that much misconception exists in the United States in regard to the 


31 The concluding paragraphs 1 18-20 on Siam in Section VI were the same as paragraphs 
132-4 of the appendix to Volume I. Paragraphs 121-9 on the United States were the same 
as paragraphs 135-43 ibid. Paragraphs 130-3 on South and Central America were the same 
as paragraphs 144-7 tbid. 

32 Sir E. Howard’s note of February 19, 1927, is printed in Papers relating to the Foreign 
Relations of the United States 1927, vol. iii, p. 312. 

33 This note of February 23, 1927, is printed tbid., p. 314. 
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Monroe Doctrine, and that this misconception is capable of provoking a good 
deal of emotion at very short notice. There has been a distinct tendency to broaden, 
or even to strain, the interpretation of the doctrine into something of a tutelary 
character, a tendency viewed with increasing alarm and distaste by Latin- 
America... .34 


List of British Commitments in relative Order of Importance. . .34 


(14.) Resolution of Ambassadors’ Conference, November 9, 1921, regarding 
Albania. See page 125 [paragraph 62]. 
(15.) Treaty between Principal Allied Powers and Roumania, 1920, regarding 
bia. See page 126 [paragraph 66]. . .35 


34 Paragraph 135 which preceded the list was the same as paragraph 148 of the appendix 
to Volume I. The first thirteen items in the list were the same as those listed tbid., except 
that No. g read ‘Persian Gulf’ only. 

38 The final sentence was the same as the final sentence of Volume I. 
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